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Preface 


The third volume of the works of Marx and Engels covers the 
period between March 1843 and August 1844, before their close 
collaboration began. The contents fall into two parts; the first 
consists of Marx’s works, letters and preparatory material from 
March 1843 to August 1844; the second contains Engels* writings 
from May 1843 to June 1844. Included as appendices are 
biographical documents of Marx and letters which nis wife Jenny 
wrote to him between June and August 1844. 

Tliis period marked an important stage in the formation of the 
world outlook of both Marx and Engels, each of whom accomplished 
in 1843 the transition from idealism to materialism and from the 
standpoint of revolutionary democracy to that of communism. The 
development of each proceeded in the main independently of the 
other, although they showed a growing interest in each other’s 
writings and activity. 

By late 1843 and early 1844 Marx and Engels were alike 
opponents not only of the existing political systems of feudal 
absolutism and bourgeois monarchy, but of any kind of social system 
resting on private property and exploitation of the working people. 
They both saw in the emancipation movement of the working class 
the only way to free humanity from social inequality and oppression. 
It was at this time that Marx and Engels made their first contacts with 
the working class. After moving to Paris in October 1843 Marx 
found himself in an atmosphere of intense socialist agitation and 
activity of workers’ groups and secret societies. And during the same 
year, Engels, who had been living in England since November 1842, 
established close links with the Chartists and the Owenite Socialists 
and became a contributor to their periodicals. 
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The main efforts of Marx and Engels during this period were 
directed towards working out the scientific basis of a new, 
revolutionary -proletarian world outlook. Each had arrived at 
materialist and communist convictions, and set about studying a 
broad spectrum of philosophical, historical, economic and political 
problems. Marx was engaged upon a number of theoretical projects: 
he began writing a work on Hegel’s philosophy of law, ii^tended to 
write a history of the Convention, and was also planning works 
devoted to the criticism of politics and political economy; Angels, for 
his part, was studying social developments in England, the condition 
of the English working class. Each clearly realised the necessity to 
dissociate himself from current economic, philosophical and 
sociological doctrines; each considered the criticism of these essential 
if the theoretical principles of a new world outlook were to be arrived 
at. They both clearly understood the inconsistency of Hegel’s 
idealism, the narrow-mindedness of the bourgeois economists, and 
the weaknesses of the Utopian Socialists, but at the same time they 
tried to make use of all that was rational in the views of their 
predecessors. They were deeply impressed by Feuerbach’s material- 
ism, but had already gone far beyond Feuerbach in their approach to 
theoretical and practical problems, particularly in interpreting the 
life of society. 

The works included in this volume register the completion of 
Marx’s and Engels’ transition to materialism and communism and 
the initial stage in synthesising the emerging revolutionary- 
communist and dialectical-materialist views into a qualitatively new 
theory. The contribution each made to this complex process may be 
seen. Evident too are the common features in their views which led 
them later to unite their efforts in the theoretical and practical 
struggle. 

The volume opens with Marx’s extensive though incomplete 
manuscript Contribution to the Critique of HegeVs Philosophy of Law 
(written in the spring and summer of 1843). The object of this study 
was not only Hegel’s philosophy. Marx studied a broad range of 
problems in the history and theory of the state and law, world 
history, the history of separate countries (England, France, Ger- 
many, the USA, Italy, Sweden), the English Revolution of the 
seventeenth century, and the French Revolution at the end of the 
eighteenth century. All this was reflected in his manuscript and in his 
notebooks of excerpts (the so-called Kreuznach Notebooks). Al- 
though he was strongly influenced by Feuerbach’s materialism, Marx 
did not approach the criticism of Hegel through an analysis of 
religion, as Feuerbach had done, but through an investigation of 
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social relations. For this reason what interested Marx most in Hegel 
was his philosophy of law, his teaching on the state and society. In the 
process of criticising Hegel’s philosophy of law, Marx was led to the 
conclusion that the state is aetermined by civil society, that is, the 
sphere of private — first and foremost material — interests, and the 
social relations connected with them, and not civil society by the state, 
as Hegel had asserted. 

Marx wished to define the concept of civil society in concrete 
terms, to bring out the essential features of its historical evolution, 
and in particular to analyse the stage at which bourgeois private 
property began to play the dominant role in the field of material 
relationships. Giving a materialist explanation of the mutual 
connection between the state in his time and bourgeois ownership, 
Marx wrote that the existing political constitution in the developed 
countries was “the constitution of private property” (see this volume, 
p. 98). 

Later, in 1859, in the Preface to A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy, Marx recalled the important part his work on the 
critique of Hegel’s philosophy of law had played in the formation of 
his materialist views: “My inquiry led me to the conclusion that 
neither legal relations nor political forms could be comprehended 
either by themselves or on the basis of a so-called general 
develppment of the human mind, but that on the contrary they 
originate in the material conditions of life, the totality of which 
Hegel, following the example of English and French thinkers of the 
eighteenth century, embraces within the term ‘civil society’; that the 
anatomy of this civil society, however, has to be sought in political 
economy.” 

From the criticism of the conservative aspects of Hegel’s 
philosophy, such as the idealisation of monarchical and bureaucratic 
institutions, Marx went on to a critical reconsideration of the very 
basis of Hegel’s idealism. He arrived at the conviction that idealism 
inevitably leads to religion and mysticism. But Marx did not reject 
the rational content of Hegel’s philosophy or his dialectics, and 
stressed that Hegel had succeeded in presenting, though in an 
abstract, mystified form, many of the real processes of social life. 
Contrary to Feuerbach, Marx continued to attach great importance 
to Hegel’s dialectical method and made the first step towards a 
materialist transformation of dialectics, towards freeing it from its 
mystical shell. 

In his manuscript Marx put forward his own, essentially commu- 
nist conception of democracy as a social system free from social 
oppression and worthy of man. We can, he stressed, acquire genuine 
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freedom by throwing off the impositions of both the bureaucrati- 
cally organised state and of a civil society resting on the egoistic 
principles of private property. But “for a new constitution 
a real revolution has always been required” (see this volume, 
p. 56). 

Closely connected with the manuscript of 1843 is Marx’s note on 
Hegel taken from the Kreuznach Notebooks, which is induded in 
this volume. It bears witness to the internal connection between the 
manuscript and the notebooks, which were compiled because Marx 
felt the necessity to supplement his philosophical investigation with 
concrete historical material. In this note Marx criticises Hegel for 
separating the abstract idea of the state from its real historical form. 

Marx’s final transition to the standpoint of communism was 
associated with the preparation and publication of the journal 
Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbiicher. 

Marx’s draft programme of this journal and his correspondence 
with the co-founder, the radical philosopher and publicist Arnold 
Ruge, which are included in this volume, reflect the different 
approaches of the editors to the journal’s tasks. Contrary to 
Ruge, who wanted to give it a more moderate, purely enlightening 
character, Marx held that the main theme of the journal, the 
purpose of which was to unite the German and French Socialists and 
democrats, should be relentless criticism of the existing world order. 
Accordingly, in the letters published in the Deutsch-Franzosische 
Jahrbiicher, Marx had no use for speculative theories divorced from 
Ufe and the practical struggle of the masses, and demanded the 
embodiment of theoretical criticism in practical revolutionary 
activity, “making ... real struggles the starting point of our criticism” 
(see this volume, p, 144). He expressed here one of the principal 
ideas of the emerging revolutionary -communist world outlook — the 
idea of the unity of theory and practice. 

In his article “On the Jewish Question”, Marx attacked Bruno 
Bauer’s idealistic, narrowly theological presentation of the problem 
of Jewish emancipation. As opposed to his former fellow thinkers, 
the Young Hegelians, Marx saw criticism of religion, as well as of 
politics, not as the final aim but as a tool to be used in the 
revolutionary struggle, and he wanted to go further and deeper in 
the critical reconsideration of all existing relationships. Marx’s 
polemic with Bauer provided him with the occasion for a broader 
materialist examination of the problem of mankind’s emancipation 
not only from national, religious and political, but also from 
economic and social oppression. In this work Marx developed 
the concept of the limited nature of the bourgeois revolution, 
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which he called ‘'political emancipation”. He put forward the idea 
of the necessity for a deeper-going revolution aiming at the real 
elimination of all social antagonisms. This kind of revolution he 
called “human emancipation”. 

In another of his works published in the Deutsch-Franzosische 
Jahrbiicher — “Contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Law. Introduction”, Marx continued his analysis of the problem of 
“human emancipation”. Here he comes to the crucial conclusion of 
the historical role of the proletariat in the revolutionary transforma- 
tion of the world. For the first time he declared that the proletariat is 
the social force capable of carrying out the complete emancipation of 
mankind. In this work Marx also came to another important 
conclusion: the profound revolutionising significance of advanced 
theory. “The weapon of criticism cannot, of course, replace criticism 
by weapons, material force must be overthrown by material force; 
but theory also becomes a material force as soon as it has gripped the 
masses” (see this volume, p. 182). 

Lenin considered Marx’s articles in the Deutsch-Franzosische 
Jahrbiicher as the final link in his transition from revolutionary 
democracy to proletarian revolution: “Marx’s articles in this journal 
showed that he was already a revolutionary, who advocated 'merciless 
criticism of everything existing’, and in particular the 'criticism by 
weapons’, and appealed to the masses and to the proletariaf' (V. 1. 
Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 47). 

After the journal Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbiicher ceased publica- 
tion, Marx wrote several articles for VorwartsI, the German 
emigrants’ paper in Paris. His articles in this newspaper, his direct 
participation in the editorial work from September 1844, and his 
enlistment of Frederick Engels, Heinrich Heine and Georg Herwegh 
as contributors, made this journal a militant political weapon in 
the struggle against both Prussian absolutism and German mod- 
erate literalism. Under the influence of Marx and Engels the 
paper began to assume a communist character. 

Marx’s article “Critical Marginal Notes on the Article ‘The King of 
Prussia and Social Reform . By a Prussian’ ” , dealing with the uprising 
of the Silesian weavers in 1844, was published in Vonwarts.^ It was 
directed against Ruge, who considered the Silesian uprising a futile 
revolt of the desperate poor. Marx, on the other hand, regarded it as 
the first major class action of the German proletariat against the 
bourgeoisie, a testimony to the broad revolutionary possibilities of 
the working class. Developing the idea he had already expressed in 
the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher about the world-historical role of 
the proletariat, Marx pointed out that “it is only in the proletariat 
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that” the German people “can find the dynamic element of its 
emancipation” (see this volume, p. 202). 

Having arrived at a materialist position, Marx came to the 
conclusion that an extensive study of economic relations had to be 
undertaken. From this time until the end of his life the study of 
political economy occupied the central place in his scientific activity. 
Marx made numerous excerpts from the works of Adsim Smith, 
Ricardo, Say, Skarbek, List, James Mill, Destutt de Tracy, McCul- 
loch, Boisguillebert, Lauderdale, Schiitz and other economists, in 
many cases accompanying these excerpts with his own comments and 
critical remarks. The most extensive of these are the “Comments on 
James Mill, Elemens d*economie politique*', which formed part of 
Marx’s summary of this work and are included in the present 
volume. From these comments it is clear that although Marx’s own 
economic views were still in the initial stage of formation, he 
nevertheless succeeded in noting the main defect of bourgeois 
political economy — its anti-historical approach to capitalism. He 
pointed out that Mill, like other bourgeois economists, thought 
capitalist relations eternal and immutable, corresponding to “man’s 
nature” (see this volume, p. 217). 

Many of the thoughts expressed in the “Comments” have much in 
common with the unfinished, only partially extant work which has 
editorially been given the title Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844. This was Marx’s first attempt at a critical examination, from 
the standpoint of the dialectical-materialist and communist conclu- 
sions he had reached, of the economic bases of bourgeois society and 
the views of the bourgeois economists. At the same time, these 
manuscripts were the first attempt of synthesising the new 
philosophical, economic and historical-political ideas of the integral 
world outlook of the proletariat. 

The Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 embrace various 
fields of the social sciences. In all these fields Marx used and 
developed materialist dialectics as a penetrative instrument of knowl- 
edge. He achieved a new stage of comprehension of the structure 
and development of society. Marx emphasised here for the first time 
the decisive role of production in the social process and pointed out 
that private property and the division of labour are the material basis 
of society’s division into classes. Analysing the economic structure of 
bourgeois society, he stressed that the class contradictions of 
capitalism would inevitably grow deeper as wealth became concen- 
trated in the hands of capitalist owners. Extremely penetrating are 
Marx’s thoughts on the influence of man’s productive labour and his 
social relations on science and culture. He noted in particular the 
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process not only of social enslavement, but also of spiritual 
impoverishment of the working man resulting from the domination 
of private property. 

In his manuscripts Marx put forward materialist criteria for 
assessing the development of economic thought, a development 
which, he explained, is a reflection in the ideological sphere of the 
evolution of actual economic relations. The development of science, 
according to Marx, repeats the development of society itself. He 
considered the teaching of the leading bourgeois econom- 
ists — Adam Smith, Ricardo and others — as the highest achievement 
of political economy. But although he had not yet undertaken an 
analysis of the labour theory of value, he at the same time noted the 
limitations of their views — their failure to understand the true 
internal connections and dynamics of the economic phenomena 
described, and their metaphysical approach to them. In their striving 
to perpetuate artificially the basis of capitalism and the relationships 
of inhuman exploitation, Marx discerned the anti-humanist tenden- 
cies of the bourgeois economists. 

In the manuscripts of 1844, as in his other works of this period, 
Marx used the traditional terminology, partly of Feuerbach and 
partly of Hegel. Thus, in accordance with Feuerbach’s usage Marx 
wrote that “communism, as fully developed naturalism, equals 
humanism, and as fully developed humanism equals naturalism”. 
In fact, however, Marx gave these terms an essentially new content, 
and put forward views which were in many respects opposed to 
Feuerbach’s abstract humanism and supra-class anti-historical 
anthropologism. His manuscripts are pervaded with the sense of 
history and understanding of the significance of revolutionary 
practice, and are distinguished by their class approach to the social 
phenomena under consideration. As regards Hegel, it can be seen 
from the manuscripts of 1844 that Marx had achieved a quite 
mature understanding of the relationship between the rational and 
conservative aspects of his teaching. Marx showed the groundless- 
ness of Hegel’s attempts to transform nature into another mode of 
existence of the mystical Absolute Idea. At the same time he also 
stressed the positive aspects of the Hegelian dialectic and in particu- 
lar the significance of Hegel’s conception — although it was ex- 
pressed in an idealistic form — of the development and resolution of 
contradictions. 

One of the central problems in the Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts of 1844 is the problem of estrangement or alienation. 
Hegel had already made extensive use of this concept. With him, 
however, it is not real living people but the Absolute Idea that 
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undergoes alienation. Feuerbach operates with a similar concept 
in his theory of the origin of religion, reducing it to the alienation 
of the universal (generic) qualities of abstract man, which are im- 
puted to an illusory divinity. 

Marx used the concept of alienation for purposes of a profound 
analysis of social relations. For him alienation was characteristic of 
those social relations under which the conditions of people’s life and 
activity, that activity itself, and the relations between peojple, appear 
as a force which is alien and hostile to people. So in Marx’s 
interpretation alienation is by no means a supra-historical phenome- 
non. Marx was the first to link alienation with the domination of 
private property and the social system it engenders. He saw that 
alienation could be overcome only by the Uquidation of private 
property and of all the consequences of its domination. 

Marx’s views on alienation appeared in a concentrated form in his 
treatment of “estranged labour’’. The concept of “estranged labour’’ 
summed up the enslaved condition of the worker in capitalist society, 
his being tied down to a definite job, his physical and moral crippling 
as a result of labour which is forced on him, “the loss of his self’’ 
(see this volume, p. 274). The concept of “estranged labour’’ in 
the Economic and Philosophic Mannscripts of 1844 constituted in 
particular the initial expression of the future Marxist theory of the 
appropriation of labour of others by capital, a preliminary approach 
to the important ideas later developed especially in Capital. 

The wide application of the concept of alienation was distinctive of 
the initial stage in the shaping of Marx’s economic teaching. In his 
subsequent works this concept was superseded to a considerable 
degree by other, more concrete determinations revealing more 
completely and more clearly the substance of the economic relations 
of capitalism, the exploitation of wage-labour. However, as a 
philosophically generaUsed expression of the exploiting, inhuman 
character of the social system based on private property, and of the 
destitution of the working masses in that society, it continues to be 
used in Marx’s later works. 

In the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 Marx clearly 
formulated his conclusion that the system of private property can be 
overthrown only as a result of the revolutionary struggle of the 
broad masses, “In order to abolish the idea of private properly, the 
idea of communism is quite sufficient. It takes actual communist 
action to abolish actual private property” (see this volume, p. 313). 

As Marx saw it, the future social system represents the antipode of 
the existing society of exploitation. At that stage of social develop- 
ment man will have become capable of freeing himself from social 
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antagonisms and all forms of alienation. Marx criticised the various 
primitive theories of egalitarian communism, with their tendencies 
towards asceticism, social levelling, and a return to the unnatural 
simplicity of the j^or and crude man who has few needs * (see this 
volume, p. 295). The future society must give scope for the all-round 
satisfaction of man^s requirements, and the full flowering of the 
human personality. 

The second section of the first part of this volume contains letters 
written by Marx which provide supplementary material showing 
the development of his views and his political activity during the 
period. 

Of special interest are two letters from Marx to Ludwig Feuerbach. 
Marx wanted to draw the great materialist philosopher into active 
political and ideological struggle. In his letter of October 3, 1843, 
inviting Feuerbach to contribute to the Deutsch-Franzosische 
Jahrbucher, Marx mentioned how important it would be if his 
authority as a philosopher could be used to discredit Schelling’s 
reactionary and idealist philosophy. The idea that philosophical 
materialism and idealism are irreconcilable likewise runs through 
another letter, written on August 11, 1844. In it Marx stressed that 
progressive philosophy should serve the most revolutionary social 
force, the proletariat. At that time Marx still regarded Feuerbach’s 
mater^lism as the theoretical substantiation of the necessity for the 
revolutionary transformation of society. He considered that Feuer- 
bach had provided “a philosophical basis for socialism” (see this 
volume, p. 354). However, it soon became obvious to Marx that 
such a foundation could be laid only by overcoming the weak sides 
of Feuerbach’s philosophy, with its tendency towards abstraction 
from real social relations, and by working out a theory that would 
reveal the objective dialectical laws of social development. 

The section “From the Preparatory Materials” contains a conspec- 
tus of the memoirs of the Jacobin Levasseur made by Marx after his 
move to Paris, most probably in connection with his unrealised 
intention to write a history of the Convention. This conspectus, 
entitled by Marx “The Struggle Between the Montagnards and the 
Girondists”, demonstrates Marx’s sustained interest in the French 
RcvoluUon of the late eighteenth century as a major event of world 
history. It contains few of Marx’s own remarks, but the selection 
of the material shows that he was particularly interested in the 
influence of the popular masses on the course of the Revolution. 
It was precisely the growing revolutionary activity of the masses after 
the fall of the monarchy on August 10, 1792, and their increasing 
discontent with the administration of the Girondists — who repre- 
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sented the moderate bourgeoisie, as the facts quoted by Marx 
eloquently prove — that led to the establishment of the revolutionary 
dictatorship of the Jacobins. His study of these events undoubtedly 
played a major part in the formation of his views of the determining 
role of the working masses in history and the class struggle as the 
most important factor in historical development. 

This section also includes a short summary made t)y Marx of 
Engels’ article “Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy”. This 
article was one of the causes which led Marx to study political 
economy. Marx recognised in Engels a philosophical and political 
fellow thinker, and was deeply influenced by Engels’ initiative in 
dealing with problems of economics from the standpoint of 
communism — a field in which his future associate was then a 
pioneer. 

The second part of the volume contains the works of Engels 
written from May 1843 to June 1844. Living in England, the most 
highly developed capitalist country of the time, Engels studied with a 
profound interest its economic and political life and social relations. 
He devoted himself especially to the study of British political 
economy and the works of the English Utopian Socialists, in 
particular Robert Owen. 

The key problem in Engels’ series of articles “Letters from 
London’’, printed in the Swiss progressive journal Schweiigrischer 
Republikaner in May and June 1843, concerns the social structure 
of English society. In analysing it, Engels laid bare the class 
character of the English political parties. He noted the important 
role of the Socialist and (Chartist movements and stressed that 
Chartism “has its strength in the working men, the proletarians’* (see 
this volume, p. 379). The “Letters from London” mark a new stage 
in the development of Engels’ revolutionary-materialist world out- 
look since his arrival in England in the autumn of 1842. The 
thoughts he expressed in them show that he appreciated the part 
played by the class struggle in social development, and understood 
the role of the proletariat as the force capable of accomplishing a 
social revolution in England. 

By his writings in the English and continental press Engels sought 
to bring about an international rapprochement in the field of ideas 
between the proletariat and the Socialists. He considered that the 
English Socialists were doing great service by making known to the 
workers the ideas of the eighteenth-century French Enlightenment. 
Engels himself thought it his duty to inform the English Chartists 
and Owenists about the socialist and communist movements in other 
countries. For this purpose he wrote a number of articles for the 
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Owenist paper The New Moral World, including the essay “Progress 
of Social Reform on the Continent”. Engels linked the inception and 
development of socialist and communist teachings with the social 
protest of the working masses against oppression and exploitation, 
and showed that socialist views came into being as a reflection of that 
protest in the consciousness of progressive thinkers. Drawing 
attention to the common underlying social base and international 
character of the socialist and communist movement, he wrote: 

Communism is not the consequence of the particular position of 
the English, or any other nation, but ... a necessary conclusion, 
which cannot be avoided to be drawn from the premises given in the 
general facts of modern civilisation” (see this volume, p. 392). At the 
same time he noted the influence of each people’s national 
peculiarities on the development of socialist thought. 

Engels followed the history of socialist and communist ideas in 
France, Germany and Switzerland. He brought out the rational 
elements in the teaching of the various schools of utopian socialism 
and communism and at the same time he indicated the inconsisten- 
cies and immature features inherent in them. The article shows that 
he was clearly aware of the need to overcome the defects of previous 
socialist ideas, to deepen the theoretical understanding of commu- 
nism and unite it with advanced philosophy. 

The article “Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy” pub- 
lished* in the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher was Engels' first work 
on economics. In it, Lenin wrote, he “examined the principal 
phenomena of the contemporary economic order from a socialist 
standpoint, regarding them as necessary consequences of the rule of 
private property” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2, p. 24). Engels’ 
work is remarkable for its profound revolutionary purposefulness, 
its materialist proletarian class approach to economic phenome- 
na and theories, and its clear understanding of the failure of the 
metaphysical method used by the bourgeois economists. His article 
was the first experiment in applying the materialist world outlook 
and materialist dialectics to the analysis of economic categories. 

The work is devoted mainly to a critical examination of the 
economic basis of the capitalist system — private property. Engels 
proved that the main cause of the social antagonisms in the 
bourgeois world and the cause of the future social revolution was the 
development of the contradictions inherent in and engendered by 
private property. He investigated the dialectical interconnections 
between competition and monopoly resulting from the nature of 
private property, and the profound contradictions between labour 
and capital. 
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While criticising the bourgeois economists, Engels made no 
distinction at that time between the representatives of the classical 
school, Smith and Ricardo, and vulgar economists of the type of Say, 
McCulloch and others. At this stage he had not yet accepted Smith’s 
and Ricardo’s labour theory of value and was unable properly to 
assess its place in the development of economic teachmgs. At the 
same time he put forward the profound concept of the^ correspon- 
dence between the development of political economy and\the level of 
economic relations achieved. He vehemently criticised the unscien- 
tific misanthropic population theory of Malthus and proved that 
poverty and destitution are in no way to be accounted for by 
allegedly limited possibilities of production and of applied science. 
On the contrary, Engels stressed that “the productive power at 
mankind’s disposal is immeasurable” (see this volume, p. 43o). Social 
calamities, he concluded, are engendered by the existing economic 
system, which must be subjected to a revolutionary communist 
reconstruction. 

Engels* review — also published in the Deutsch-Franzdsische 
Jahrbiicher — of Carlyle’s Past and Present, which he criticised from the 
standpoint of materialism and atheism, took issue with Carlyle’s 
idealist interpretation of history, his hero-worship and romantic 
idealisation of the Middle Ages. In opposition to these views Engels 
emphasised that at the basis of the historical process lies the concrete 
activity of people, their hard struggle both to subjugate nature and 
to establish social relationships corresponding to man’s dignity and 
genuine interest, Engels rejected Carlyle’s view pf the working class 
as a mere suffering mass. He expressed faith in the creative role of 
the proletariat, in its ability to carry out radical social changes. 

In the articles continuing this review and published in the 
newspaper Vorwdrts ! — “The Condition of England. I. The Eigh- 
teenth Century” and “The Condition of England. II. The English 
Constitution” — Engels performed pioneering work in the material- 
ist interpretation of the history of England, and this was a most im- 
portant premise for the subsequent elaboration by Marx and Engels 
of the materialist understanding of the whole historical process. En- 
gels traced the part played by the industrial revolution of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century in England’s development 
and analysed in detail its social and political consequences. Examin- 
ing the English political system, he showed the limitations of 
bourgeois democracy. Opposing to it the idea of “social democracy”, 
Engels arrived at the conclusion that the conquest of political power 
by the working class was the necessary condition for the transition to 
socialism. 
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This volume contains a large group of articles previously unknown 
as written by Engels from the Chartist paper The Northern Star, to 
which he began to contribute at the end of 1843. They had a 
common theme — the democratic and socialist movement in the 
countries of Central Europe, and exposure of the reactionary policy 
pursued by the governments of those states. Engels demonstrated 
the common condition of the working class in different countries 
and the identity of the social causes giving rise to the class actions of 
the workers. 

Particularly notable are the articles “News from Prussia” and 
“Further Particulars of the Silesian Riots” because they are the 
first comments on the uprising of the Silesian weavers from the 
standpoint of revolutionary communism. Engels saw in the uprising 
the confirmation of the universal character of the contradictions 
of capitalism and pointed out that the emergence of the factory 
system would have the same effects in every country as it had in 
England. The account of the Silesian uprising in these articles 
coincided in many respects with Marx’s assessment of it in his work 
“Critical Marginal Notes on the Article ‘The King of Prussia and 
Social Reform. By a Prussian’”. 

The evolution of Engels’ views led him to the same conclusions at 
which Marx was arriving. The ensuing steps in developing the 
scientific principles of the revolutionary world outlook were made by 
them jointly in their unique collaboration, which began after their 
meeting in Paris at the end of August 1844. 


Some of the works included in this volume have never before been 
translated into English. Published for the first time in English are 
an extract from the Kreuznach Notebooks of 1843; “Draft Pro- 
gramme of the Deutsch'Franzdsische Jahrbucher^* ; letters to the editors 
of the newspapers Democratie pacifique and Allgemeine Zeitung; 
“Illustrations of the Latest Exercise in Cabinet Style of Frederick 
William IV”; Marx’s letter of November 21, 1843, to Julius Frobel, 
all the items in the section “From the Preparatory Materials” and 
also the letters of Jenny Marx published in the Appendices. 

The works of Engels not previously published in English include 
the first three articles in the series “Letters from London” and one 
article in the series “The Condition of England”. The eleven articles 
from the newspaper The Northern Star have been collected together 
for the first time. 

Those works included in this volume which have been previously 
published in English are given either in new or in carefully revised 
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translations. Peculiarities in the arrangement of the text of some 
works, in particular the manuscripts, are described in the notes. 

Publishers and translators express their gratitude to Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, and Professor Sir Malcolm Knox for their kind 
permission to take as a basis for some of the quotations in the 
Contribution to the Critioue of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law the text of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Rignt translated and edited by Professor Knox. 
Certain changes have been introduced in the translation and some 
passages retranslated to render Marx’s interpretation of the respec- 
tive passages. 

All the texts have been translated from the German except 
where otherwise indicated. 

The volume was compiled and the preface and notes written by 
Velta Pospelova and edited by Lev Golman (Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism of the CC CPSU). Indexes of names and of books and 
periodicals mentioned or quoted were prepared by Kirill Anderson, 
and the subject index by Boris Gusev (Institute of Marxism-Leni- 
nism of the CC CPSU). 

The translations were made by Jack Cohen, Clemens Dutt, Martin 
Milligan, Barbara Ruhemann, Dirk J. Struik and Christopher Up- 
ward, and edited by James S. Allen (International Publishers), 
Maurice Cornforth, Martin Milligan, Margaret Mynatt, Barbara 
Ruhemann, the late Alick West (Lawrence and Wishart) and Salo 
Ryazanskaya (Progress Publishers). The supplement was translated 
by Alex Miller in consultation with Diana Miller and Victor 
Schnittke. 

The volume was prepared for the press by the editors Maria 
Shcheglova, Tatyana Grishina and Lyudgarda Zubrilova, and 
the assistant-editor Tatyana Butkova, for Progress Publishers, and 
Larisa Miskievich, scientific editor, for the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism of the CC CPSU. 
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261. “Over against the spheres of civil law and personal welfare, the family and 
civil society, the state is on the one band an external necessity and their superior 
authority, and both their laws and interests are subordinate to and dependent upon 
the nature of this authority. On the other hand, however, the state is their 
immanent end, and its strength lies in the unity of its ultimate general purpose with 
the particular interest of individuals — in the fact that they have duties towards the 
state since they have rights as well (para. 155).’’^ 

The previous paragraph [i. e., para. 260] tells us that concrete 
freedom jcomi&ts in the identity (as an ought, a dual identity) of the 
system of particular interest (the family and civil society) with the 
system of general interest (the state). The relation between these 
spheres has now to be more precisely defined. 

On the one hand, the state, over against the sphere of the 
family and civil society, is an “external necessity”, an authority, in 
relation to which “laws” and “interests” are “subordinate and 
dependent”. That the state is an “external necessity” over against 
the family and civil society was already implied to some extent in 
the category of “transition” and to some extent in the comctous 
relation of family and civil society to the state. The “subordination” 
to the state, too, corresponds completely to this relation of 
“external necessity”. What Hegel means by “dependence”, how- 
ever, is shown by the following sentence in the Remark to this 
paragraph: 

"It was Montesquieu above all who kept in view [...] both the thought of the 
dependence of civil law in particular on the specific character of the state, and also 
the philosophical notion of always treating the part in its relation to the whole”, 
etc. 

Hegel is thus speaking here of the fact that civil law, etc., is 
intrinsically dependent on, or determined in its essence by, the state. 
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At the same time, however, he subsumes this dependence under the 
relation of external necessity” and contrasts it with the other relation 
in which the family and civil society have the state as their ** immanent 
end”. 

“External necessity” can only be taken to mean that where a 
collision occurs, the “laws” and “interests” of family and society 
must give way to the “laws” and “interests” of the state ;\that they are 
subordinate to it; that their existence is dependent on its existence; 
or again that its will and its laws appear to their “will” and their 
“laws” as a necessity! 

However, Hegel is not here speaking of empirical collisions: he is 
speaking of the relation of the "^spheres of civil law and personal 
welfare, the family and civil society” to the state. What is at issue is 
the essential relationship of these spheres themselves. Not only their 
“interests”, but also their “laws”, their “fundamental characteris- 
tics” are “dependent” on the state, “subordinate” to it. It stands to 
their “laws and interests” as “superior authority'*. Their “interest” 
and “law” stand as its “subordinate”. They live in “dependence” on 
it. Precisely because “subordination” and “dependence” are external 
relations which constrain and run counter to independent being, the 
relation of the “family” and of “civil society” to the state is that of 
** external necessity”, of a necessity which goes against the inner 
nature of the thing. This fact itself, that the “civil law” depends on 
and is modified by “the specific character of the state”, is therefore 
subsumed under the relation of ** external necessity**, precisely because 
“civil society and family” in their true (i. e., in their independent and 
complete) development are antecedent as particular “spheres” to 
the state. ^'Subordination** and "dependence** are the expressions for 
an “external”, imposed, illusory identity, as the logical expression for 
which Hegel rightly uses "external necessity**. In “subordination” arid 
“dependence” Hegel has further developed one side of the dual 
identity, namely, the aspect of the estrangement within the unity; 

“on the other hand, however, the state is their immanent end, and its strength lies in 
the unity of its ultimate generml purpose with the particulmr interest of individuals — in 
the fact that they have duties towards the suie since they have rights as well.” 

Hegel here sets up an unresolved antirtomy. On the one hand 
external necessity, on the other hand immanent end. The unity of the 
ultimate general purpose of the state with the particular interest of 
individuals is supposed to consist in the fact that their duties to the 
state and their rights in the state are identical. (Thus, for example, the 
duty to respect property is supposed to coincide with the right to 
property.) 
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In the Remark [to para. 261] this identity is explained thus: 

**Duiy is primarily behaviour towards something which is for me substantial and 
which is intrinsically universal; right, on the other hand, is actually existence of this 
substance, and is thus the aspect of its particularity and of my particular freedom. 
Consequently, at formal levels both duty and right appear allocated to different 
sides or different persons. In the state, as something ethical, as the interpenetration 
of the substantial and the particular, my obligation to what is substantial is at the 
same time the form of existence of my particular freedom: in the state, that is, duty 
and right are united in one and the same relation.” 

262. “The actual idea, mind, divides itself into the two ideal spheres of its 
concept, family and civil society, that is, its finite phase, so as to emerge from their 
ideality as explicitly infinite actual mind. Accordingly, it assigns to these spheres 
the material of this, its finite actualitiy, individuals as a multitude, in such a way that 
with regard to the individual this assignment appears mediated by circumstances, 
caprice and the individual's own choice of vocation." 

Translated into prose, the above yields this: 

The way in which the state effects its self-mediation with the 
family and civil society is decided by “circumstances, caprice and 
the individual’s own choice of vocation”. Political reason has 
therefore nothing to do with the distribution of the material of the 
state to the family and civil society. The state arises from them in 
an unconscious and arbitrary fashion. The family and civil society 
appear as the dark natural ground from which the light of the 
state arises. The material of the state is taken as comprising the 
concerns of the state, namely, the family and civil society, insofar as 
they form parts of the state and participate in the state as such. 

TTiis exposition is remarkable in two respects. 

1) Family and civil society are conceived as spheres of the concept 
of the state, namely, as the spheres of its finite phase, as its 
finiteness. It is the state which divides itself into them, which 
presupposes them, and it does this “so as to emerge from their 
ideality as explicitly infinite actual mind”. “It divides, so as to.” It 
** accordingly assigns to these spheres the material of its actuality in 
such a way that this assignment, etc., appears mediated”. The 
so-called “actual idea” (mind as infinite and actual) is presented as 
if it acted on a specific principle and with specific intent. It divides 
into finite spheres; it does this “so as to return into itself, to be 
conscious of itself”; and this it does indeed so that what comes to 
pass is precisely what actually exists. 

At this point the logical, pantheistic mysticism becomes very 
clear. 

The actual relation is this: “with regard to the individual the 
assignment of the material of the state is mediated by cir- 
cumstances, caprice and the individual’s own choice of vocation”. 
Speculative philosophy expresses this fact, this actual relation as 
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appearance, as phenomenon. These circumstances, this caprice, this 
choice of vocation, this actval mediation — these are merely the 
appearance of a mediation which the actual idea effects with itself, 
and which goes on behind the scenes. Reality is expressed not as 
itself but as another reality. Ordinary empirical fact has not its 
own but an alien spirit for its law; whereas the ;form of existence 
of the actual idea is not an actuality evolveq from itself, but 
ordinary empirical fact. \ 

The idea is made the subject and the actual relation of family 
and civil society to the state is conceived as its internal imaginary 
activity. Family and civil society are the premises of the state; they 
are the genuinely active elements, but in speculative philosophy 
things are inverted. When the idea is made the subject, however, 
the real subjects, namely, civil society, family, “circumstances, 
caprice, etc.”, become unreal objective elements of the idea with a 
changed significance. 

The assignment of the material of the state “with regard to the 
individual ... mediated by circumstances, caprice and the individu- 
al’s own choice of vocation” is not expressly stated to be what is 
true, necessary and absolutely warranted. These [circumstances, 
caprice, etc.] are as such not presented as rational. And yet, on the 
other hand, they are so presented simply by being presented as a 
seeming mediation, by being left as they are but at the same time 
acquiring the significance of being an attribute of the idea, a 
result, a product of the idea. The difference lies not in the content 
but in the method of approach or in the manner of speaking. There 
is a double history, an esoteric and an exoteric. The content lies in 
the exoteric part. The interest of the esoteric part is always that 
of finding again in the state the history of the logical concept. It 
is on the exoteric side, however, that development proper takes 
place. 

Rationally interpreted, Hegel’s propositions would only mean this: 

The family and civil society are parts of the state. The material 
of the state is distributed amongst them “by circumstances, caprice 
and the individual’s own choice of vocation”. The citizens of the 
state are members of families and members of civil society. 

“The actual idea, mind, divides itself into the two ideal spheres 
of its concept, family and civil society, that is, its finite 
phase” — hence, the division of the state into family and civil 
society is ideal, i. e., necessary as part of the essence of the state. 
Family and civil society are actual components of the state, actual 
spiritual existences of the will; they are modes of existence of the 
state. Family and civil society constitute themselves as the state. 
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They are the driving force. According to Hegel, they are on the 
contrary produced by the actual idea. It is not the course of their 
own life which unites them in the state; on the contrary, it is the 
idea which in the course of its life has separated them off from 
itself. Indeed, they are the finiteness of this idea. They owe their 
presence to anotner mind than their own. They are entities 
determined by a third party, not self-determined entities. Accord- 
ingly, they are also defined as “finiteness”, as the “actual idea’s” 
own finiteness. The purpose of their being is not this being itself; 
rather, the idea separates these presuppositions off from itself “so 
as to emerge from their ideality as explicitly infinite actual mind”. 
That is to say, there can be no political state without the natural 
basis of the family and the artificial basis of civil society; they are 
for it a conditio sine qua non. But the condition is postulated as the 
conditioned, the determinant as the determined, the producing 
factor as the product of its product. The actual idea only degrades 
itself into the “finiteness” of the family and civil society so as by 
transcending them to enjoy and bring forth its infinity. '^Accord- 
ingly'* (in order to achieve its purpose), it “assigns to these spheres 
the material of this, its finite actuality” (this? which? these spheres 
are indeed its “finite actuality”, its “material”), “individuals as a 
multitude” (“the individuals, the multitude” are here the material 
of the state; “the state consists of them”: this composition of the 
state is here expressed as an act of the idea, as an “allocation” 
which it undertakes with its own material. The fact is that the state 
issues from the multitude in their existence as members of families 
and as members of civil society. Speculative philosophy expresses 
this fact as the idea’s deed, not as the idea of the multitude, but as 
the deed of a, subjective idea different from the fact itself), “in 
such a way that with regard to the individual this assignment” 
(previously the discussion was only about the assignment of 
individuals to the spheres of the family and civil society) “appears 
mediated by circumstances, caprice, etc.” Empirical actuality is 
thus accepted as it is. It is also expressed as rational, but it is not 
rational on account of its own reason, but because the empirical 
fact in its empirical existence has a different significance from it 
itself. The fact which is taken as a point of departure is not 
conceived as such, but as a mystical result. The actual becomes a 
phenomenon, but the idea has no other content than this 
phenomenon. Nor has the idea any other purpose than the logical 
one of being “explicitly infinite actual mind”. The entire mysteiy 
of the philosophy of law and of Hegel’s philosophy as a whole is 
set out in this paragraph. 


'2^48‘i 
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265. “In these spheres in which its elements, individuality and particularity, 
have their immediate and reflected reality, mind is present as their objective 
generality shining into them, as the power of the rational in necessity [(para. 184)], 
i. e., as the institutions considered above.” 

264. “Since they tbemeelves possess spiritual natures and therefore unite in 
themselves the two poles, namely, explicitly knowing and wiUing individuality, and 
the generality which knows and wills what is subsuntial, the individuals who make 
up the multitude acquire their rights on these two counts only insofar as they are 
actual both as private and as substantial persons. In these spheres [the family and 
civil society] they attain partly the first of these rights directly, and partly the 
second, in that they have their essential self-consciousness in the institutions as the 
inherently general aspect of their particular interests, and partly in that these 
institutions furnish them in the corporation with an occupation and an activity 
directed to a general purpose.” 

265. “These institutions are the components of the constitution (i.e., of de- 
veloped and actualised rationality) in the sphere of particularity. They are, therefore, 
the firm foundation of the state as well as of the individual’s confidence in it and 
disposition towards it, and the pillars of public freedom, since in them particular 
freedom is realised and rational, so that in themselves there is implicitly present the 
union of freedom and necessity.” 

266. “But mind is objective and actual to itself not merely as this” (which?) 
“necessity [...], but also as the ideality and the heart of this necessity. In this way this 
substantial generality is itself its own object and purpose, and therefore this 
necessity is equally present to itself in the shape of freedom.” 

The transition of the family and civil society into the political 
state is, therefore, this: the mind of these spheres, which is 
implicitly the mind of the state, now also behaves to itself as such 
and is actual for itself as their inner core. The transition is thus 
derived, not from the particular nature of the family, etc., and 
from the particular nature of the state, but from the general 
relationship of necessity to freedom. It is exactly the same transition 
as is effected in logic from the sphere of essence to the sphere of 
the concept. The same transition is made in the philosophy of 
nature from inorganic nature to .life. It is always the same 
categories which provide the soul, now for this, now for that 
sphere. It is only a matter of spotting for the separate concrete 
attributes the corresponding abstract attributes. 

267. ** Necessity in ideality is the development of the idea within itself. As subjective 
substantiality it is politick conviction, as objective substantiality, in distinction 
therefrom, it is the organism of the sute, the strictly political state and Us 
constitution.*’ 

The subject here is “necessity in ideality” — the “idea within 
itself”. The predicate: political conviction and the political constitution. 
In plain language political conviction is the subjective and the 
political constitution the objective substance of the state. The logical 
development from family and civil society to the state is thus sheer 
preterue. For it is not explained how family sentiment, civk 
sentiment, the institution of the family and social institutions as 
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such are related to political conviction and to the political 
constitution, and how they are connected. 

The transition in which mind exists “not merely as this necessity 
and as a realm of appearance*' but is actual for itself and has a 
particular existence as “the ideality [...] of this necessity”, as the 
soul of this realm, this transition is no transition at all, for the soul 
of the family exists for itself as love, etc. The pure ideality of an 
actual sphere, however, could exist only as science. 

It is important that Hegel everywhere makes the idea the 
subject and turns the proper, the actual subject, such as “political 
conviction”, into a predicate. It is always on the side of the 
predicate, however, that development takes place. 

Paragraph 268 contains a fine disquisition on political conviction, 
patriotism, which has nothing in common with logical exposition, 
except that Hegel describes this conviction as “only the result of 
the institutions existing in the state, in which rationality is actually 
present”; whereas on the contrary, these institutions are just as 
; much an objectification of political conviction. Cf. the Remark to 
I this paragraph. 

^'1 269. *‘This convktion gets its distinaive content from the various aspects of the 

I orgMBum of the state. This organism is the development of the idea into its distinct 
aspects and their objective actuality. These different aspects are thus the various 
authorities and their functions and activities, through which the general continually 
engenderf itself, and that in a necessary fashion, since they are determined by the 
nature of the concept; and through these authorities the general also preserves itself, 
being likewise presupposed in its own production. This organism is the political 
constitution.’* 

The political constitution is the organism of the state, or the 
organism of the state is the political constitution. That the various 
aspects of an organism stand to one another in a necessary 
connection arising out of the nature of the organism is sheer 
tautology. That if the political constitution is defined as an 
organism, the various aspects of the constitution, the various 
authorities, behave as organic features and stand to one another in 
a rational relationship, is likewise a tautology. It is a great advance 
to treat the political state as an organism and therefore to look 
upon the variety of authorities no longer as something [in]or- 
ganic,* but as a living and rational differentiation. But how does 
Hegel present this discovery? 

1) “This organism is the development of the idea into its distinct 
aspects and their objective actuality.” It does not say: this 

* Marx has written organische (organic) here, but this seems to ^ a slip 
of the pen. It should proDably read anorganische (inorganic) or mechanische (me- 
chanical).— Ed. 
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organism of the state is the development of the state into distinct 
aspects and their objective actuality. The genuine thought is this: 
the development of the state or the political constitution into 
distinct aspects and their actuality is an organic development. The 
actual distinct aspects or various facets of the political constitution are 
the premise, the subject. The predicate is their characterisation as 
organic. Instead of this, the idea is made the supject, and the 
distinct aspects and their actuality are conceived as the idea’s 
development and product; whereas, on the contrary, the idea has 
to be developed from the actual distinct aspects. The organic is 
just the idea of the distinct aspects, their ideal definition. Here, 
however, the idea is spoken of as a subject, which develops itself 
into its distinct aspects. Besides this inversion of subject and 
predicate, the impression is given that some other idea than 
organism is meant here. The point of departure is the abstract 
idea, whose development in the state is the political constitution. 
What is therefore being treated here is not the political idea, but 
the abstract idea in the political element. By saying “this organ- 
ism” (of the state, the political constitution) “is the development of 
the idea into its distinct aspects, etc.”, I have said nothing at all 
about the specific idea of the political constitution; the same 
statement can be made with the same truth about the animal as 
about the political organism. By what, then, is the onima/ organism 
distinguished from the politica!? This cannot be deduced from this 
general definition. But an explanation which does not provide the 
differentia specif ica is no explanation. The sole interest is in 
rediscovering “the idea” pure and simple, the “logical idea”, in 
every element, whether of the state or of nature, and the actual 
subjects, in this case the “political constitution”, come to be 
nothing but their mere names, so that all that we have is the 
appearance of real understanding. They are and remain uncom- 
prehended, because they are not grasped in their specific 
character. 

'These different aspects are thus the variow authorities and their 
functions and activities.” By means of the little word “thus”, the 
appearance is given of logical sequence, of deduction and explana- 
tion. We must rather ask “why?” That “the various aspects of the 
organism of the state” are “the various authorities*’ and “their 
functions and activities” is an empirical fact; that they are members 
of an “organism” is the philosophical “predicate”. 

Here we note a stylistic peculiarity in Hegel which often recurs, 
and which is a product of mysticism. The whole paragraph runs; 
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(1) "This conviction gets its distinc- 
tive content from the various Mspects 
of the organism of the state.” "These 
different aspects are ... the various 
authorities and their functions and ac- 
tivities.” 

(2) "This conviction gets its distinc- 
tive content from the various aspects 
of the organism of the state. This 
organism is the development of the idea 
into its distinct aspects and their objec- 
tive actuality ... through which the gen- 
eral continually engenders itself, and 
that in a necessary fashion, since they 
are determined by the nature oj the con- 
cept] and through these authorities the 
general also preserves itself, being like- 
wise presupposed in its own produc- 
tion. This organism is the political 
constitution.*' 

As can be seen, Hegel uses two subjects, the “various aspects of 
the organism” and the “organism”, as the point of departure for 
further definitions. In the third sentence [of Hegel’s original para. 
269] the “different aspects” are described as the “various au- 
thorities”. By the inserted word “f/iiis” it is made to seem as if 
these .various authorities” had been derived from the preceding 
sentence about the organism as the development of the idea. 

Then comes more about the “various authorities”. The state- 
ment that the general continually “engenders” itself and thereby 
preserves itself says nothing new, for this is already implied in the 
description [of these authorities] as “aspects of the organism”, as 
“organic” aspects. Or rather this characterisation of the “various au- 
thorities” is nothing but a paraphrase of the statement that the orga- 
nism is “the development of the idea into its distinct aspects, etc.” 

The propositions that this organism is “the development of the 
idea into its distinct aspects and their objective actuality” or into 
distinct aspects through which “the general” (the general is here 
the same as the idea) “continually engenders itself, and that in a 
necessary fashion, since they are determined by the nature of the 
concept] and [...] also preserves itself, being likewise presupposed in 
its own production” — these propositions are identical. The latter is 
merely a more detailed elaboration of “the development of the 
idea into its distinct aspects”. Hegel has thereby not advanced one 
step beyond the general concept of “the idea” or at most of the 
“organism” as such (for really it is this specific idea which is in 
question). What, then, entitles him to the final sentence: “This 


"This conviction gets its distinctive 
content from the various aspects of 
the orgMDum of the state. This organ- 
ism is the development of the idea 
into its distinct aspects and their ob- 
jective actuality. These different 
aspects are thus the various authorities 
and their functions and activities, 
through which the general continually 
engenders itself, and that in a necessary 
fashion, since they are determined by 
the nature of the concept] and through 
these authorities the general also pre- 
serves itself, being likewise presup- 
posed in its own production. This 
organism is the political constitution" 
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organism is the political constitution”? Why not “This organism is 
the solar system”? Because he has subsequently described “the 
various aspects of the state” as the “various authorities”. The 
proposition that “the various aspects of the state are the various 
authorities” is an empirical truth and cannot be, presented as a 
philosophical discovery, nor has it in any way emerged as a result 
of an earlier stage in the argument. By describing the organism, 
however, as the “development of the idea”, by spe»ing of distinct 
aspects of the idea, and then inserting the concrete phrase “the 
various authorities*', the impression is created that a specif ic content 
has been evolved. To the sentence “This conviction gets its distinc- 
tive content from the various aspects of the organism of the state** 
Hegel ought not to have conjoined “this organism” but rather "the 
organism is the development of the idea, etc.” At any rate, what 
he says holds good of every organism, and there is no predicate 
present which would justify the subject "this**. The actual result he 
wants to attain is the description of the organism as the political 
constitution. But no bridge has been built whereby one could pass 
from the general idea of organism to the specific idea of the organism 
of the state or the political constitution, and no such bridge can ever 
be built. The opening sentence speaks of “the various aspects 
of the organism of the state”, which are later defined as “the 
various authorities”. What is said, therefore, is merely this: "the 
various authorities of the organism of the state** or "the state organism 
of the various authorities** is the "political constitution** of the state. 
It is not from “organism”, "the idea”, its “distinct aspects”, etc., 
that the bridge to the "political constitution” is built, but rather 
from the presupposed concept “various authorities”, “organism of 
the state**. 

In truth, Hegel has done nothing but dissolve the “political con- 
stitution” into the general abstract idea of “organism”; but in 
appearance and in his own opinion he has evolved something 
determinate from the “general idea”. He has turned the subject of 
the idea into a product, a predicate, of the idea. He does not 
develop his thinking from the object, but expounds the object in 
accordance with a thinking that is cut and dried — already formed 
and fixed in the abstract sphere of logic. It is not a question of 
evolving the specific idea of the political constitution, but of 
establishing a relationship of the political constitution to the ab* 
stract idea, of placing it as a phase in the life-history of the idea, a 
manifest piece of mystification. 

Another statement is that the character of the “various au- 
thorities’* is “determined by the nature of the concept\ and there- 
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fore that the general “engenders” them “in a necessary fashion”. 
The various authorities are therefore not determined by their 
“own nature”, but by a nature alien to them. Similarly, the necessity 
is not derived from their own essence, still less critically es- 
tablished. Rather, their fate is predetermined by the “nature of 
the concept”, sealed in “the sacred registers of the Santa Casa”,* 
of logic. The soul of objects, in this case of the state, is cut and 
dried, predestined, prior to its body, which is really mere ap- 
pearance. The “concept” is the Son in the “idea”, in God the 
Father, the agens, the determining, differentiating principle. 
“Idea” and “concept” are here hypostatised abstractions. 

270. “The fact that the purpose of the state is the general interest as such and 
the conservation therein of particular interests, the general interest being their 
substance, is, firstly, the abstract actuality or substantiality of the state. But it [this 
abstract actuality or substantiality of the state] is, secondly, its necessity, since it 
divides up into the conceptual differentiations of its activities which by virtue of that 
substantiality are equally actual, concrete attributes [of the state] — the Mutboridea, 
Thirdly, however, this very substantiality, having passed through the phase of education, 
is mind knowing and willing itself. The state therefore knows what it wills, and 
knows it in its generality, as something thought. Hence it works and acts according to 
consciously adopted ends, known principles, and laws which are not merely implicit 
but are actually present to consciousness; and further, it acts with precise knowl- 
edge of existing conditions and circumstances, inasmuch as its actions have a 
bearing on these.” 

(The* Remark to this paragraph on the relation of state and 
church [is to be considered] later.*) 

The application of these logical categories deserves quite special 
scrutiny. 

“The fact that the purpose of the state is the general interest as such and the 
conservation therein of particular interests, the general interest being their 
substance, is, firstly, the abstract actuality or substantiality of the state.” 

The fact that the general interest as such and as the existence of 
particular interests is the purpose of the state — this fact constitutes 
the actuality of the state, its existence, abstractly defined. The state 
is not actual without this purpose. This is the essential object of its 
willing — but at the same time it is only a quite general definition 
of this object. This purpose as being is for the state the element of 
existence. 

“But it” (the abstract actuality, substantiality [of the state]) “is, secondly, its 
necessity, since it divides up into the conceptual differentiations of its activities which 
by virtue of that substantiality are equally actual, concrete attributes — the au- 
thorities.” 


* Friedrich Schiller^ Don Carlos, Act V, Scene 10. Santo Casa — Uterally “the 
holy house” ^ the Inquisition’s prison in Madrid. — Ed. 
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It (the abstract actuality, the substantiality) is its (the state’s) 
necessity, since its actuality divides up into distinct activities, whose 
differentiation is rationally determined and which are moreover 
concrete attributes. The abstract actuality of the state, its substan- 
tiality, is necessity, inasmuch as it is only in the existence of the 
different state authorities that the true purpose of the state and 
the true existence of the whole are realised. \ 

That is clear. The first description of the state’s actuality was 
abstract: the state cannot be regarded a<s simple actuality; it has to 
be seen as activity — and as differentiated activity. 

“The abstract actuality or substantialitv of the state [...] is its necessity, since it [the 
abstract actuality or substantiality] fli\ides up into the conceptual differentiations of 
its activities which by virtue of that substmnttMlity arc equally actual, concrete 
attributes — the authorities." 

The substantiality-relation is a relation of necessity: that is to 
say, substance appears divided into independent, but essentially 
determinate actualities or activities. These abstractions will be ap- 
plicable to anything and everything actual. If I first regard the 
state under the heading of “abstract actuality”, I shall subsequent- 
Iv have to regard it under the heading of “concrete actuality”, of 
“necessity”, of realised difference. 

“Thirdly, however, this very substantiality, having passed through the phase oj 
education, is mind knowing and willing itself. The state therefore knows what it wills, 
and knows ii in its generality, as something thought. Hence it works and acts 
according to consciously adopted ends, known principles, and laws which arc not 
merely implicit but are actually present to consciousness; and further, it acts with 
precise knowledge of existing conditions and circumstances, inasmuch as its actions 
have a bearing on these." 

Now let us translate this whole paragraph into plain language. 

1) Mind knowing and willing itself is the substance of the state 
(mind, educated and self-aware, is the subject and the foundation of 
the state, its independent existence). 

2) The general interest and, therein, the conservation of particular 
interests constitutes the general purpose and content of this 
mind — the enduring substance of the state, the political aspect of 
self-knowing and self-willing mind. 

3) Self-knowing, self-willing, self-aware, educated mind achieves 
the actualization of this abstract content only in the form of 
differentiated activities — as the existence of the various authorities, 
as articulated power. 

About Hegel’s pre.sentation of this the following should be 
noted: 

a) It is abstract actuality, necessity (or difference of substance), 
substantiality — hence abstractly logical categories—that arc made into 
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subjects. True, the “abstract actuality” and “necessity” are de- 
scribed as “its”, the state’s, actuality and necessity. But, firstly, “it”, 
“the abstract actuality” or “substantiality”, is the state's necessity. 
Secondly, it is it [“the abstract actuality” or “substantiality”] which 
“divides up into the conceptual differentiations of its activities”. 
The “conceptual differentiations” are “by virtue of that substan- 
tiality equally actual, concrete" attributes, authorities. Thirdly, “sub- 
stantiality” is no longer treated as an abstract attribute of the state, as 
“its” substantiality; substantiality as such is made the subject, for we 
are told, finally, that “this very substantiality, having passed through 
the phase of education, is mind knowing and willing itself”. 

b) Finally, it is not stated that “mind educated, ett., is the 
substantiality”, but, on the contrary, that “the substantiality is 
mind educated, etc.” Mind thus becomes the predicate of its 
predicate. 

c) After being described as, firstly, the general purpose of the 
state, and then, secondly, as the various authorities, substantiality 
is described, thirdly, as actual mind educated and knowing and 
willing itself. The true point of departure, self-knowing and 
self-willing mind, without which the “purpose of the state” and 
the “state authorities” would be untenable fantasies, unreal, even 
impossible phenomena, this true starting point makes its appear- 
ance only as the last predicate of substantiality, which has already 
been described as the general purpose and as the various state 
authorities. Had actual mind been made the starting point, the 
“general purpose” would have been its content, the various 
authorities its mode of self-realisation — its real or material exist- 
ence, whose specific character could have been explained from the 
very nature of its purpose. Because, however, the “idea” or 
“substance” as subject, as actual essence, is made the starting 
point, the real subject appears only as the last predicate of the 
abstract predicate. 

The “purpose of the state” and the “state authorities” are 
mystified since they are presented as “modes of existence” of 
“substance" and cut off from their real mode of existence, from 
“mind knowing and willing itself, educated mind”. 

d) The concrete content, the actual definition, appears as 
something formal; the wholly abstract formal definition appears as 
the concrete content. The essence of the definitions of the state is 
not that they are definitions of the state, but that in their most 
abstract form they can be regarded as logical-metaphysical defini- 
tions. Not the philosophy of law but logic is the real centre of 
interest. Philosophical work does not consist in embodying think- 
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ing in political definitions, but in evaporating the existing political 
definitions into abstract thoughts. Not the logic of the matter, but 
the matter of logic is the philosophical element. The logic does not 
serve to prove the state, but the state to prove the logic. 

1) The general interest and, therein, the conservation of 

particular interests as the purpose of the state; j 

2) The various authorities as the actualisation of this purpose; 

3) Mind educated, self-aware, willing and acting mind, as the 
subject of this purpose and of its actualisation. 

These concrete definitions are regarded as extrinsic, as hors- 
d'auvres: their philosophical meaning is that in them the state has 
this logical significance: 

1) As abstract actuality or substantiality; 

2) That the substantiality-relation passes over into the relation of 
necessity, of substantial actuality; 

3) That substantial actuality is in truth concept, subjectivity. 

Omitting the concrete definitions, which when it comes to 

another sphere, e.g., physics, can quite well be exchanged for 
other concrete definitions and which are therefore not essential, 
what we have before us is a chapter of logic. 

Substance has to “divide up into conceptual differentiations, 
which by virtue of that substantiality are equally actual, concrete 
attributes". Essentially, this proposition belongs to logic and has 
been produced before the philosophy of law. That these conceptu- 
al differentiations are here “its" (the state’s) distinct “activities’* 
and that the “concrete attributes’’ are “state authorities’’, this 
parenthesis belongs to the philosophy of law, to the realm of 
empirical political fact. Thus the whole of the philosophy of law is 
only a parenthesis within logic. The parenthesis is, of course, only 
an hors-d'oeuvre of the proper exposition. Cf. p. 347 [para. 270, 
Addition], for example. 

“Necessity consists in the whole being divided into conceptual differentiations 
and that this divided whole yields concrete and enduring attributes, which are 
not fossilised but perpetually recreate themselves in dissolution/’ Cf. also the 
Logic.'* 

271. “The political constitution is in the first place the organisation of the state 
and the process of its organic life in relation to itself, in which the state differentiates 
its elements within itself and unfolds them into existence. 

**Secondly, as something individual the state is an exclusive unit, which is 
therefore related to otherr, thus it turns its differentiating activity ouitward and 
accordingly establishes iu existing distinct aspects within itself in their ideality.*' 

Addition: “The internal sute as such is the cMJ power, while its orientation 
outwards is the milituj power, which however also forms a disdna aspect of the 
sute itself.’* 
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I. THE INTERNAL CONSTITUTION AS SUCH 

272. “The constitution is rational insofar as the state internally differen- 
tiates and defines its activity in accordance with the nature of the concept; and that 
in such a way that each of these authorities is in itself the totality, by containing 
the other elements in an operative form in itself, and that these authorities, 
since they express the differentiation of the concept, remain wholly within 
its ideality and constitute a single individual whole." 

The constitution is thus rational insofar as its elements can be 
dissolved into abstractly logical elements. The state has to differen- 
tiate and define its activity not in accordance with its specific 
nature, but in accordance with the nature of the concept, which is 
the mystified movement of abstract thought. The rationale of the 
constitution is thus abstract logic and not the concept of the state. 
In place of the concept of the constitution we get the constitution 
of the concept. Thought does not conform to the nature of the 
state; but the state to a ready-made system of thought. 

273. "The political state thus" (why?) "divides up into the following subsuntial 
divisions: 

"a) The power to determine and lay down the general, legislative power, 

"b) The power to subsume particular spheres and individual cases under the 
general, executive power, 

"c) The power of aubjectiyity as the will which makes the final decision, the 
power of the monarch, in which the different powers are bound together into an 
individual unity, and which is therefore the summit and the source of the whole, 
i.e., of the constitutional monarchy/* 

We shall return to this division [of powers] after examining the 
details of its exposition separately. 

274. "Mind is actual only as that which it knows itself to be, and the state, 
being the mind of a people, is at the same time the law permeating all its relationships 
and the customs and consciousness of its individual members. Hence the constitu- 
tion of any given p>eople generally depends on the character and development of 
ita aeif-conaclouaneaa. Its subjective freedom and with this the actuality of the 
conatitution is rooted in its self-consciousness.... Every nation, therefore, has the 
constitution appropriate to it and suitable for it.” 

All that follows from Hegel’s argumentation is that a state in 
which there is a contradiction between “character and develop- 
ment of self-consciousness” and “constitution” is no true state. 
That the constitution which was the product of a bygone con- 
sciousness can become a heavy fetter on an advanced conscious- 
ness, etc., etc., these are surely trivial truths. What would really 
follow would be simply the demand for a constitution which 
contains within itself the designation and the principle to advance 
along with consciousness, to advance as actual men advance, this is 
only possible when “man” has become the principle of the 
constitution. Hegel here is a sophist. 
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a) The Monarches Authority 

275. “The monarchical authority contains in itself the three elements of the 
whole [(para. 272)], the general element of the constitution and the laws, consultation 
as the relation of the particular to the general, and the element of final decision, as 
the self-determination to which everything else can be traced back and from which 
everything else derives its actuality. This absolute self-determination forms the 
distinctive principle of the monarchical authority as such, which yet to be 
expounded.” ^ 

The beginning of this paragraph says first of all no more than 
this; “The general element of the constitution and the laws” is the 
monarchical authority. Consultation, or the relation of the particular to 
the general, is the monarchical authority. The authority of the 
monarch does not stand outside the general system of the constitu- 
tion and the laws, once it is taken to refer to the authority of the 
(constitutional) monarch. 

What Hegel really wants to establish, however, is only that “the 
general element of the constitution and the laws” is the monarchical 
authority, the sovereignty of the state. It is wrong, then, to make 
the monarchical authority into the subject, and to make it seem, since 
the monarchical authority can also be taken as referring to the 
authority of the monarch, as if he, the monarch, were the master 
of this element, its subject. But let us turn now to what Hegel 
presents as ''the distinctive principle of the monarchical authority as 
such'’ — namely, “the element of final decision, as tKe self- 
determination to which everything else can be traced back and from 
which everything else derives its actuality” — “absolute self- 
determination”. 

Here Hegel is simply saying that the actual, i.e., individual, will is 
the monarchical authority. Thus in paragraph 12 he says: 

“In giving itself the form of individuality [. .] the will is that which resolves, and 
only as the will that resolves is it an actual will.” 


Insofar as this element of “final decision” or “absolute self- 
determination” is separated from the “general element” of the 
contents and from the particularity of consultation, we have actual 
will as arbitrariness. Or: 

"Arbitrariness is the monarchical authority”, or "the monarchical 
authority is arbitrariness”. 

276. “The fundamental attribute of the political stale is .substantial unity as the 
ideality of its elements. In this unity 

“a) The particular powers and functions of the state are as much dissolved as 
preserved, and they are preserved only insofar as they have no independent 
justification but are justified only to the extent determined by the idea of the 
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whole, since they issue from the power of the whole, and are flexible limbs 
of it, as their single self.” 

Addition: ”With this ideality of the elements it is much as with life in the 
physical organism.” 

Of course. Hegel is speaking purely of the idea of the “parti- 
cular powers and functions” ... they are to be justified only to the 
extent determined in the idea of the whole; they are to issue only 
“from the power of the whole”. That this ought to be so is implied 
in the idea of organism. What really called for explanation, how- 
ever, was just how this is to be brought about. For what must 
prevail in the state is conscious reason; and substantial necessity, 
a necessity which, being purely internal, is also purely external, 
the accidental [intertwining]* of “powers and functions”, cannot 
be passed off as something rational. 

277. “^) The particular functions and activities of the state, being its essential 
elements, are peculiar to the state and are associated with the individuals by whom 
they are applied and exercised not on the strength of their immediate personalities 
but only by virtue of their general and objective qualities. Hence the functions and 
affairs of the state are linked with a particular personality as such only formally 
and accidentally. State functions and powers cannot therefore be private property." 

It goes without saying that if particular functions and activities 
are described as functions and activities of the state, as state func- 
tions and state powers they are not private property but state property. 
That IS a tautology. 

The functions and activities of the state are associated with 
individuals (the state is only effective through individuals), but 
with the individual not as a physical but as a political being, that is, 
with the political quality of the individual. It is therefore ridiculous 
of Hegel to say that they are “linked with a particular personality 
as such only formally and accidentally'*. On the contrary, they are 
linked with the individual by a vinculum substantiale,^ by an 
essential quality of the individual. They are the natural expression 
in action of his essential quality. This nonsense comes in because 
Hegel takes state functions and activities in abstract isolation, and 
the particular individual in antithesis to them. He forgets, though, 
that the particular individual is human and that the functions and 
activities of the state are human functions. He forgets that the 
essence of a “particular personality” is not its beard, its blood, its 
abstract physical character, but its social quality, and that state 
functions, etc., are nothing but modes of being and modes of 

* There is an unclear word at this point in Marx’s manuscript. The word may 
be yerschrdnkung or Verschlingung — “intertwining” or “intermingling”. — Ed. 

Deep bond. — Ed. 
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action of the social qualities of men. Clearly, therefore, insofar as 
individuals are bearers of state functions and powers, they must be 
regarded in the light of their social and not ot their private quality. 


278. *‘That the particular functions and powers of the state are not self-sufficient 
or firmly based either on themselves or in the particular will of individuals, but 
have their ultimate root, rather, in the unity of the aimte as theit-, aingle aelf, 
these two attributes together constitute state sovereignty." \ 

''Despotism generally means the condition of lawlessness where the particular 
will as such, whether of a monarch or of a nation [...], counts as law, or rather, 
lakes the place of law; whilst sovereignty by contrast forms the aspect of the ideality 
of the particular spheres and functions found precisely in a legal, constitutional 
state of affairs, such that no one of these spheres is independent, something 
self-sufficient in its purposes and ways of working and immersing itself only in 
itself, but on the contrary these purposes and ways of working are determined by 
and dependent on the purpose of the whole (which has been denominated in general 
terms by the rather vague expression 'good of the state'). 

"This ideality manifests itself in two ways. 

"In peaceful conditions, the particular spheres and functions pursue the path of 
minding their own business and it is in part only by way of the unconscious 
necessity of the thing that their self-seeking is turned into a contribution to the 
support of one another and of the whole (.. ]. In part, however, it is by direct 
influence from above that they are not only continually brought back to the purpose 
of the whole and restricted accordingly [...], but are also constrained to perform 
direct services for the support of the whole. In time of need, however, whether 
internal or external, the organism in all its particularity fuses into the single 
concept of sovereignty, and to sovereignty is entrusted the salvation of the state at 
the sacrifice of this otherwise legitimate particularity It is then that the* ideality 
attains its own proper actuality.'* 

This idealism is therefore not developed into a conscious 
rational system. In peaceful conditions it appears either merely as 
an external constraint imposed on the prevailing power, on private 
life by “direct influence from above”, or as a blind, unconscious 
result of self-seeking. This ideality finds its “own proper actuality” 
only when the state is in a “condition of war or emergency” so 
that its essential nature is expressed here in this “condition of war 
and emergency” of the actual, existing state; whereas its ^'peaceful* 
conditions are just the war and misery of selfishness. 

Sovereignty — the idealism of the state — exists, therefore, only as 
inner necessity, as idea. Hegel is satisfied even with this, for all that 
is at issue is the idea. Sovereignty thus exists, on the one hand, 
only as unconscious, blind substance. We shall presently encounter its 
other actuality. 


279. "Sovereignty, in the fir$i 
place simply the general thought of 
this ideality, exists only as subjectivity 
sure of itself and as the will’s abstract 
and to that extent unfounded self- 


1) “Sovereignty, in the first place 
simply the general thought of this 
ideality, exists only as subjectivity rare 
of itaolf In tu truth subjecctvtty 
exists only as subject, pmonaHly only as 
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determination with which lies the final 
decision. This is the state’s individuali- 
ty as such, and only in this is the state 
itself one. In its truth, however, sub- 
jectivity exists only as subject, personal- 
ity only as person, and in the constitu- 
tion which has developed into real 
rationality each of the three elements 
of the concept has its explicitly actual 
and separate form. This absolutely 
decisive element of the whole is thet e- 
fore not individuality in general, but 
one individual, the monarch.** 


person. In the constitution which has 
developed into real rationality each of 
the three elements of the concept has 
[its] explicitly aaual and separate 
form.” 

2) Sovereignty “exists only [...] as 
the will’s abstract and to that extent 
unfounded self-determination with 
which lies the final decision. This is 
the state’s individuality as such, and 
only in this is the state itself one [...] 
(and in the constitution which has de- 
veloped into real rationality each of the 
three elements of the concept has its 
explicitly actual and separate form). 
This absolutely decisive element of the 
whole is therefore not individuality in 
general, but one individual, the 
monarch'*. 


The first proposition means only that the general thought of 
this ideality, the sorry character of whose existence we have seen 
above, would have to be the self-conscious work of subjects and 
exist as such for them and in them. 

If Hegel had set out from real subjects as the bases of the state 
he wquld not have found it necessary to transform the state in a 
mystical fashion into a subject. “In its truth, however,*’ says Hegel, 
“subjectivity Aists only as subject, personality only as person." This 
too is a piece of mystification. Subjectivity is a characteristic of the 
subject, personality a characteristic of the person. Instead of 
conceiving them as predicates of their subjects, Hegel gives the 
predicates an independent existence and subsequently transforms 
them in a mystical fashion into their subjects. 

The existence of predicates is the subject, so that the subject is 
the existence of subjectivity, etc.; Hegel transforms the predicates, 
the objects, into independent entities, but divorced from their 
actual independence, their subject. Subsequently the actual subject 
appears as a result, whereas one must start from the actual subject 
and look at its objectification. The mystical substance, therefore, 
becomes the actual subject, and the real subject appears as 
something else, as an element of the mystical substance. Precisely 
because Hegel starts from the predicates of the general description 
instead of from the real ens (biroKfi^ievov, subject), and since, 
nevertheless, there has to be a bearer of these qualities, the 
mystical idea becomes this bearer. The dualism consists in the fact 
that Hegel docs not look upon the general as being the actual 
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nature of the actual-finite, i.e., of what exists and is determinate, 
or upon the actual ens as the true subject of the infinite. 

So in this case sovereignty, the essential feature of the state, is 
treated to begin with as an independent entity, is objectified. Then, 
of course, this objective entity has to become a subject again. This 
subject then appears, however, as a self -incarnation of ^vereignty; 
whereas sovereignty is nothing but the objectified mpd of the 
subjects of the state. 

Leaving aside this fundamental defect of the exposition, let us 
consider this first proposition of the paragraph. As it stands there it 
means no more than this: Sovereignty, the ideality of the state, exists 
as person, as “subject” — obviously, as many persons, many subjects, 
since no single person absorbs in himself the sphere of personality, 
nor any single subject the sphere of subjectivity. What sort of state 
idealism would that be which, instead of being the actual self- 
consciousness of the citizens, the collective soul of the state, were to 
be one person, onf subject? In this proposition Hegel has not set forth 
anything else. But let us now look at the second proposition which 
is interlinked with this one. Hegel is concerned to present the mon- 
arch as the true “God-man”, as the actual incarnation of the Idea. 

“Sovereignty ... exists only ... as the will’s abstract and to that extent unfounded 
self-determination with which lies the final decision This is the state’s individumlity 
as such, and only in this is the state itself oru ... In the constitution which has 
developed into real rationality each of the three elements of the concept has its 
explicitly actual and separate form. This absolutely decisive element of the whole is 
therefore not individuality in general, but oru individual, the monarch/* 

We have already drawn attention to this proposition earlier. The 
moment of resolving, of arbitrary, because definite, decision, is the 
monarchical authority of the will as such. The idea of the monarchical 
authority, as Hegel expounds it, is nothing but the idea of the 
arbitrary, of the decision of the will. 

But whereas Hegel conceives of sovereignty as the idealism of 
the state, as the actual regulation of the parts by the idea of the 
whole, now he makes it “the will’s abstract and to that extent 
unfounded self-determination with which lies the final decision. 
This is the state’s individiuility as such”. Previously the discussion 
was about subjectivity, now it is about individuality. The state as 
sovereign must be one, one individual, [it must] possess individuali- 
ty. The state is one “not only” in this individuality. The individual- 
ity is only the natural element in the oneness of the state, the 
natural attribute of the state. “This absolutely decisive element is 
therefore not individuality in general, but oru individual, the 
monarch.** Why? Because “each of the three elements of the 
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concept in the constitution which has developed into real rationali- 
ty has its explicitly actual and separate form”. One element of the 
concept is “individuality”, but this is not yet one individual. And 
what sort of constitution would that be in which generality, 
particularity and individuality each had “its explicitly actual and 
separate form”? Since it is not at all a question of an abstract 
entity but of the state, of society, we can even accept Hegel’s 
classification. What would follow from it? As determining the 
general the citizen is legislator; as the maker of individual 
decisions, as actually exercising his will, he is king. What is the 
meaning of [saying that] the individuality of the state's will is “one 
individuaf\ one particular individual distinct from all others? The 
element of generality, legislation, also has an “explicitly actual and 
separate form”. One could therefore conclude that “the legislature 
are these particular individuals”. 

The Common Man: Hegel. 

2) The monarch has sovereign 2) The sovereignty of the state is 

power, sovereignty. the monarch. 

3) Sovereignty does what it wills. 3) Sovereignty is “the will’s ab- 

stract and to that extent unfounded 
self-determination with which lies the 
final decision”. 

Hegel converts all the attributes of the constitutional monarch in 
the Europe of today into the absolute self-determinations of the 
will. He does not say “the monarch’s will is the final decision”, but 
“the will’s final decision is the monarch”. The first proposition is 
empirical. The second perverts the empirical fact into a metaphysi- 
cal axiom. 

Hegel mixes up the two subjects — sovereignty “as subjectivity 
sure of itself” and sovereignty “as the will’s unfounded self- 
determination, as the individual will”, so as to construe the “idea” 
as “oTw individual”. 

It is obvious that subjectivity sure of itself must also actually will, 
and will as a unity, as an individual. But who has ever doubted 
that the state acts through individuals? Should Hegel want to argue 
that the state must have one individual as the representative of its 
individual unity, he would not get the monarch out of this. The 
positive result of this paragraph which we set down is merely this: 

In the state the monarch is the element of individual will, of 
unfounded self-determination, of arbitrariness. 

Hegel’s Remark to this paragraph is so remarkable that we must 
examine it closely. 

“The immanent development of a science, the derivation of its entire content from 
elementary concept ... exhibits this peculiarity, that one and the same concept, in 
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this case the will, which is abstract to begin with (because this is the beginning), is 
maintained, but its attributes are condensed — and this, indeed, purely through the 
concept itself — and in this way it gains a concrete content, llius it is the basic 
element of personality, abstract at first in the sphere of immediate law, which has 
evolved through its various forms of subjectivity, and here, in the sphere of 
absolute law, in the state, in the completely concrete objectivity of the will, it is the 
personality of the state, the state’s certainty of itself. This last, which in its single self 
transcends all particularities, cuts short the weighing of pros and ^ns between 
which it is possible to oscillate perpetually, concluding with its 7 will* wd initiating 
all activity and actuality.” 

In the first place, it is not a “peculiarity of science” that the 
fundamental concept of a subject always recurs. 

But then no advance has taken place. Abstract personality was the 
subject of abstract law. It has not changed; it is as abstract 
personality again the personality of the state. Hegel ought not to have 
been surprised that the actual person — and persons make the 
state — everywhere recurs as the essence of the state. He would 
have had cause for surprise at the contrary — and even more so at 
the recurrence of the person as a political person in the same 
meagre abstraction as the person of civil law. 

Hegel here defines the monarch as “the personality of the state, 
the state’s certainty of itself”. The monarch is “personified 
sovereignty”, “sovereignty incarnate”, political consciousness in 
the flesh; in consequence, therefore, all other people are excluded 
from this sovereignty, from personality, and from political con- 
sciousness. At the same time, however, Hegel knows of no other 
content to give to this ** souverainete personne'* than the “I will”, the 
element of arbitrary choice within the will. “Political reason” and 
“political consciousness” are a “single” empirical person to the 
exclusion of all others; but this personified reason has no content 
other than the abstraction of the “I will”. L'etat c'est moi. 

’’Further, however, personality, and subjectivity in general, as something infinitely 
self-relating, only has truth, and its most direct, immediate truth, as person, as a 
subjea existing for itself; and what exists for itself is likewise simply one.” 

It goes without saying that since personality and subjectivity are 
only predicates of person and subject, they exist only as person 
and subject; and a person is one. But, Hegel should have 
continued, the one only has truth as the many ones. The predicate, 
the essence, never exhausts the spheres of its existence in one unit 
but in many units. 

Instead, Hegel concludes: 

“The personality of the state is actual only as a person, the monardi.” 

Hence, because subjectivity is actual only as subject and the 
subject is actual only as one, the personality of the state is actual 
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only as one person. A fine conclusion! Hegel might as well have 
concluded that because the individual human being is a unit, the 
human species is only a single human being. 

“Personality expresses the concept as such; at the same time the person con- 
tains the concept’s actuality, and only when so determined is the concept idea, 
truth.’’ 

Without the person, personality is certainly a mere abstraction; 
but the person is only the actual idea of personality as the embodi- 
ment of the species, a5 the persons. 

“A so^alled juridical person, a society, a community or a family, however 
inherently concrete it may be, contains personality only as an element, only 
abstractly; in a juridical person personality has not attained to the truth of its 
existence. The state, however, is precisely this totality in which the elements of the 
concept achieve the actuality corresponding to the truth peculiar to each of them.’’ 

There is considerable confusion in this passage. The juridical 
person, a society, etc., is called abstract: that is to say, precisely 
those species-forms are termed abstract in which the actual person 
manifests what is actually within him, objectifies himself and aban- 
dons the abstraction of the “person quand meme'\ Instead of recog- 
nising this realisation of the person as the most concrete thing of all, 
the state is supposed to have the distinction that [in it] “the element 
of the concept’’, the “individuality”, attains a mystical “presence”. 
Rationality consists not in the reason of actual persons achieving 
actuality but in the elements of the abstract concept doing so. 

“The concept of the monarch is therefore of all concepts the most difficult for 
ratiocination, i.e., for the method of reflection employed by the understanding. 
For this way of thinking docs not get beyond the standpoint of isolated categories, 
and therefore knows only reasons [for this and that], finite points of view and 
derivation from premises. It therefore presents the dignity of the monarch as 
something derivative not merely in form but in content; whereas the concept of the 
monarch, on the contrary, is not derivative but originates purely in itself. Most closely 
related’’ (indeed!) “to this view is the idea of regarding the royal prerogative as 
based on divine authority, since its unconditional character is contained therein.” 

In a certain sense every necessary being “originates purely in 
itself” — in this respect the monarch’s louse is as good as the 
monarch. Hence Hegel here was not saying anything special about 
the monarch. But if something is supposed to appertain to the 
monarch which makes him different in kind from all the other 
objects of science and of the philosophy of law, then that is real 
tomfoolery; and only correct insofar as the **one person-idea” is 
indeed something not derivable from the understanding but only 
from the imagination. 

** National sovereignty may be spoken of in the sense that a nation is indeed an 
independent unit in iH extimat relations and constitutes a state of its own , etc. 
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That is triviality. If the king is the “actual sovereignty of the 
state”, it ought to be possible for “the king” to count as an 
“independent state” also in external relations, even without the 
people. But if he is sovereign inasmuch as he represents the unity 
of the nation, then he himself is only the representative, the 
symbol, of national sovereignty. National sovereignty does not 
exist by virtue of him, but he on the contrary exists by virtue of it. 

“We may also speak of sovereignty in home affairs residing in people, 
provided that we are only speaking generally about the whole and meaning only 
what was shown above (paras. 277, 278), namely, that sovereignty belongs to the 
state." 

As if the actual state were not the people. The state is an 
abstraction. The people alone is what is concrete. And it is 
remarkable that Hegel, who without hesitation attributes a living 
quality such as sovereignty to the abstraction, attributes it only 
with hesitation and reservations to something concrete. 

“The usual sense, however, in which men have recently begun to speak of the 
sovereignty of the people is in opposition to the sovereignty existing in the monarch. In 
this antithesis the sovereignty of the people is one of those confused notions which 
are rooted in the wild idea of the people" 

The “confused notions” and the '*wxld idea” are here exclusively 
Hegel’s. To be sure, if sovereignty exists in the monarch, then it is 
foolish to speak of an antithetical sovereignty in the people; for it is 
implied in the concept of sovereignty that sovereignty cannot have 
a double existence, still less one which is contradictory. However: 

1) This is just the question: Is not that sovereignty which is 
claimed by the monarch an illusion? Sovereignty of the monarch 
or sovereignty of the people — that is the question.* 

2) One can also speak of a sovereignty of the people in 
opposition to the sovereignty existing in the monarch. But then it is not 
a question of one and the same sovereignty which has arisen on two 
sides, but two entirely contradictory concepts of sovereignty, the one a 
sovereignty such as can come to exist in a monarch, the other such 
as can come to exist only in a people. It is the same with the 
question; “Is God sovereign, or is man?” One of the two is an 
untruth, even if an existing untruth. 

“Taken without its monarch and the articulation of the whole which is necessarily 
and directly MstocMMted witb ibe monarch, the people is that formless mass which is 
no longer a state. It no longer possesses any of the attributes which are to be found 
only in an internally organised whole — sovereignty, government, courts of law, the 
administration, estates of the realm, etc. With the appearance in a nation of such fac- 
tors, which relate to organisation, to the life of tne .sute, a people ceases to be 
that indeterminate abstraction, which, as a purely general notion, is called the nation.*’ 

* Marx here uses the English word “question**. — Ed. 
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All this is a tautology. If a people has a monarch and the 
structure that necessarily and directly goes with a monarch, i. e., if 
it is structured as a monarchy, then indeed, taken out of this 
structure, it is a formless mass and a purely general notion. 

“If by sovereignly of the people is understood a republican form of government 
and, more specifically, democracy [...] then [...] there can be no further discussion 
of such a notion in face of the developed idea.” 


That is indeed right, if one has only “such a notion” and not a 
“developed idea” of democracy. 

Democracy is the truth of monarchy; monarchy is not the truth 
of democracy. Monarchy is necessarily democracy inconsistent with 
itself; the monarchical element is not an inconsistency in democra- 
cy. Monarchy cannot be understood in its own terms; democracy 
can. In democracy none of the elements attains a significance 
other than what is proper to it. Each is in actual fact only an 
element of the whole demos [people]. In monarchy one part 
determines the character of the whole. The entire constitution has 
to adapt itself to this fixed point. Democracy is the genus 
Constitution, Monarchy is one species, and a poor one at that. 
Democracy is content and form. Monarchy is supposed to be only a 
form, but it falsifies the content. 

In njonarchy the whole, the people, is subsumed under one of 
its particular modes of being, the political constitution. In democ- 
racy the constitution itself appears only as one determination, that is, 
the self-determination of the people. In monarchy we have the 
people of the constitution; in democracy the constitution of the 
people. Democracy is the solved riddle of all constitutions. Here, 
not merely implicitly and in essence but existing in reality, the 
constitution is constantly brought back to its actual basis, the actual 
human being, the actual people, and established as the people s own 
work. The constitution appears as what it is, a free product of 
man. It could be said that in a certain respect this applies also to 
constitutional monarchy; but the specific distinguishing feature of 
democracy is that here the constitution as such forms only one 
element in the life of the people — that it is not the political 
constitution by itself which forms the state. 

Hegel starts from the state and makes man the subjectified 
state; democracy starts from man and makes the state objectified 
man. Just as it is not religion which creates man but man who 
creates religion, so it is not the constitution which creates the 
people but the people which creates the constitution. In a certain 
respect the relation of democracy to all other forms of state is i e 
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the relation of Christianity to all other religions. Christianity is the 
religion xax e£ox‘»lv ,* the essence of religion — deified man as a 
particular religion. Similarly, democracy is the essence of all state 
constitutions — socialised man as a particular state constitution. 
Democracy stands to the other constitutions as the genu 3 stands to 
its species; except that here the genus itself appears as an existent, 
and therefore as one particular species over against me others 
whose existence does not correspond to their essence. To democ- 
racy all other forms of state stand as its Old Testament. Man does 
not jexist for the law but the law for man — it is a human 
manifestation; whereas in the other forms of state man is a legal 
manifestation. That is the fundamental distinction of democracy. 

All other state forms are definite, distinct, particular forms of state. 
In democracy the formal principle is at the same time the material 
principle. Only democracy, therefore, is the true unity of the 
general and the particular. In monarchy, for example, and in the 
republic as a merely particular form of state, political man has his 
particular mode of being alongside unpolitical man, man as a 
private individual. Property, contract, marriage, civil society, all 
appear here (as Hegel shows quite correctly with regard to these 
abstract state forms, but he thinks that he is expounding the idea of 
the state) as particular modes of existence alongside the political 
state, as the content to which the political state is related as 6rganis- 
ing form: properly speaking, the relation of the political state to 
this content is merely that of reason, inherently without content, 
which defines and delimits, which now affirms and now denies. In 
democracy the political state, which stands alongside this content 
and distinguishes itself from it, is itself merely a particular content 
and particular form of existence of the people. In monarchy, for 
example, this particular, the political constitution, has the signifi- 
cance of the general that dominates and determines everything 
particular. In democracy the state as particular is merely particular; 
as general, it is the truly general, i.e., not something determinate 
in distinction from the other content. The French have recently 
interpreted this as meaning that in true democracy the political 
state is annihilated.^ This is correct insofar as the political state qua 
political state, as constitution, no longer passes for the whole. 

In all states other than democratic ones the state, the law, the 
constitution is what rules, without really ruling — i. e., without 
materially permeating the content of the remaining, non-political 

* Par excellence — i.e., “Christianity it the pre-eminent religion**. — Ed. 
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spheres. In democracy the constitution, the law, the state itself, 
insofar as it is a political constitution, is only the self-determination 
of the people, and a particular content of the people. 

Incidentally, it goes without saying that ail forms of state have 
democracy for their truth and that they are therefore untrue 
•insofar as they are not democracy. 

In the states of antiquity the political state makes up the content 
of the state to the exclusion of the other spheres. The modern 
state is a compromise between the political and the unpolitical 
state. 

In democracy the abstract state has ceased to be the dominant 
factor. The struggle between monarchy and republic is itself still a 
struggle within the abstract state. The political republic is democra- 
cy within the abstract state form. The abstract state form of 
democracy is therefore the republic; but here it ceases to be the 
merely political constitution. 

Property, etc., in short, the entire content of the law and the 
state, is the same in North America as in Prussia, with few 
modifications. The republic there is thus a mere state form, as is the 
monarchy here. The content of the state lies outside these 
constitutions. Hegel is right, therefore, when he says: The political 
state is the constitution, i.e., the material state is not political. What 
obtains here is merely an external identity, a determination of 
changing forms. Of the various elements of national life, the one 
most difficult to evolve was the political state, the constitution. It 
developed as universal reason over against the other spheres, as 
ulterior to them. The historical task then consisted in its [the 
constitution's] reassertion, but the particular spheres do not realise 
that their private nature coincides with the other-worldly nature of 
the constitution or of the political state, and that the other-worldly 
existence of the political state is nothing but the affirmation of 
their own estrangement. Up till now the political constitution has 
been the religious sphere, the religion of national life, the heaven of 
its generality over against the earthly existence of its actuality. The 
political sphere has been the only state sphere in the state, the 
only sphere in which the content as well as the form has been 
species-content, the truly general; but in such a way that at the 
same time, because this sphere has confronted the others, its 
content has also become formal and particular. Political life in the 
modern sense is the scholasticism of national life. Monarchy is the 
perfect expression of this estrangement. The republic is the 
negation of this estrangement within its own sphere. It is obvious 
that the political constitution as such is brought into being only 
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where the private spheres have won an independent existence. 
Where trade and landed property are not free and have not yet 

become independent, the political constitution too does not yet 

exist. The Middle Ages were the democracy of unfreedom. 

The abstraction of the state as such belongs only to modern 
times, because the abstraction of private life belongs only to 

modern times. The abstraction of the political state is a ^odern 

product. ‘ 

In the Middle Ages there were serfs, feudal estates, merchant 
and trade guilds, corporations of scholars, etc.: that is to say, in 
the Middle Ages property, trade, society, man are political; the 
material content of the state is given by its form; every private 
sphere has a political character or is a political sphere; that is, 
politics is a characteristic of the private spheres too. In the Middle 
Ages the political constitution is the constitution of private proper- 
ty, but only because the constitution of private property is a 
political constitution. In the Middle Ages the life of the nation and 
the life of the state are identical. Man is the actual principle of the 
state — but unfree man. It is thus the democracy of unfreedom — es- 
trangement carried to completion. The abstract reflected antithesis 
belongs only to the modern world. The Middle Ages are the 
period of actual dualism; modern times, one of abstract dualism. 

“We have already noted the stage at which the division of constitutions into 
democracy, aristocracy and monarchy has been made — the standpoint, that is, of 
that unity which is still aubatmutUl, which still remsins within itself mnd has not 
yet come to its process of infinite differentiation and inner deepening: at that 
stage, the element of the firuil self -determining resolution of the will does not emerge 
explicitly into its own proper actuality as an immanent organic factor in the state.” 

In the spontaneously evolved monarchy, democracy and aristoc- 
racy there is as yet no political constitution as distinct from the 
actual, material state or the other content of the life of the nation. 
The political state does not yet appear as the form of the material 
state. Either, as in Greece, the res publica^ is the real private affair 
of the citizens, their real content, and the private individual is a 
slave; the political state, qua. political state, being the true and only 
content of the life and will of the citizens; or, as in an Asiatic 
despotism, the political state is nothing but the personal caprice of 
a single individual; or the political state, like the material state, is a 
slave. What distinguishes the modern state from these states 
characterised by the substantial unity between people and state is 
not, as Hegel would have it, that the various elements of the 

* i.c., state, republic; etymologically, “public affairs”. — Ed. 
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constitution have been developed into particular actuality, but that 
the constitution itself has been developed into a particular actuality 
alongside the actual life of the people — that the political state has 
become the constitution of the rest of the state. 

280. “This, the ultimate self of the state’s will, is in its abstraction a single self 
and therefore immediate individuality. Its very concept thus implies its attribute of 
being something natural: the essential nature of the monarch is therefore to be this 
individual, in abstraction from any other content, and this individual is destined for 
the dignity of the monarch directly and naturallv, by birth in the course of nature.” 

We have already heard that subjectivity is a subject and the 
subject necessarily an empirical individual, one. Now we learn that 
in the concept of immediate individuality is implied the attribute of 
being natural, corporeal. Hegel has proved nothing but what is 
self-evident, namely, that subjectivity exists only as the corporeal 
individual; and, of course, to the corporeal individual belongs birth 
in the course of nature. 

Hegel thinks he has proved that the “essential nature” of the 
subjectivity of the state, of sovereignty, of the monarch, is “to be 
this individual, in abstraction from any other content, and [that] this 
individual is destined for the dignity of the monarch directly 
and naturally, by birth in the course of nature”. Sovereignty, 
royal dignity, would therefore be born. The body of the monarch 
would .determine the dignity of the monarch. Thus at the very 
summit of the state, instead of reason, the merely physical would 
be decisive. Birth would determine the quality of the monarch, 
as it determines the quality of cattle. 

Hegel has proved that the monarch has to be born, which no 
one doubts; but he has not proved that birth makes a monarch. 

That man becomes a monarch by birth can no more be made a 
metaphysical truth than can the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary. But just as this latter notion, this fact of conscious- 
ness, can be understood in the light of human illusion and cir- 
cumstances, so can this other empirical fact. 

In the Remark [to para. 280] which we are about to examine 
more clo.sely, Hegel indulges himself in the pleasure of having 
demonstrated the irrational as absolutely rational. 

“This transition of the concept of pure self-determination into the immediacy of 
f>eing and .so into the realm of nature is of a purely speculative character, and 
cognition of it therefore belongs to logical philosophy.” 

This is indeed purely speculative, but not the leap from pure 
self-determination, an abstraction, to the other extreme, the pure 
realm of nature (the accident of birth) — car les extremes se touchent. 
What is purely speculative is calling this a “transition of the 
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concept’* and presenting complete contradiction as identity, and 
supreme inconsistency as consistency. 

We may regard it as a positive admission by Hegel that with the 
hereditary monarch the place of self-determining reason is taken 
by the abstract natural order, not as what it is, not as the natural 
order, but as the supreme determinant of the state; that this is the 
positive point at which monarchy can no longer preserve the 
appearance of being the organisation of rational will. ' 

“Moreover, this transition is on the wbote the geme*' (?) “as that familiar to 
us in the nmture of volition in genenf it is the process of translating a content 
from the sphere of subjectivity (in the form of a preconceived purpose) into that of 
existence [...]. But the peculiar form of the idea and of the transition here under 
consideration is the immediate transformation of the pure Bel f •determination of the 
will {of the simple concept itself) into a this, a natural form of existence without 
mediation by a particular content (by a purpose in action).” 

Hegel is saying that the transformation of state sovereignty (of a 
self-determination of the will) into the body of the born monarch 
(into existence) is on the whole that transition of content in general 
effected by the will in order to realise, to translate into existence, a 
purpose entertained in thought. But Hegel says: on the whole. The 
peculiar difference which he specifies is so peculiar as to destroy all 
analogy and to put magic in the place of the “nature of volition in 
general”. 

In the first place, the transformation of the preconceived purpose 
into existence is here immediate, magical. Secondly, the subject here 
is the pure self-determination of the will, the simple coruept itself, it is 
the essence of the will as a mystical subject that makes decisions. It 
is not an actual, individual, conscious willing, it is the abstraction 
of volition which turns into a natural form of existence, the pure 
idea which embodies itself as oru individual. 

Thirdly, as the actualisation of willing into a natural form of 
existence takes place immediateljt i.e., without any means, which 
otherwise the will requires for its objectification, so there is even 
lacking any particular, i.e., determinate, purpose: “Mediation by a 
particular content, by a purpose in action" does not take place, 
clearly, because no acting subject is present, and the abstraction, 
the pure idea of will, in order to act, has to act mystically. A 
purpose which is not a particular purpose is no purpose, just as 
action without purpose is purposeless, meaningless action. Thus 
the whole comparison with the teleological act of the will reveals 
itself in the end to be a piece of mystification itself, and an empty 
action of the idea. 

The means is the absolute will and the word of the philosopher; 
the particular purpose is again the philosophising subject's aim of 
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constructing the hereditary monarch out of the pure idea. The 
realisation of the purpose is simply an assertion by Hegel. 

“In the so-called ontological proof of the existence of God we have the same 
transformation of the absolute concept into being” (the same mystification). “This 
transformation has constituted the depth of the idea in modern times, although 
recently it .has been presented” (rightly) “as inconceivable.** 

“But since the notion of the monarch is regarded as falling entirely within the 
scope of ordinary” (sc. intelligent) “consciousness, the intellect here persists all the 
more in its separation [of the concept and existence] and sticks to the results thus 
derived by its clever ratiocination: it therefore denies that the moment of final 
decision in the state as such (i.e., in the rational concept) is bound up with what is 
directly natural in character.” 

People deny that the final decision is bom and Hegel asserts that 
the monarch is by birth the final decision; but who has ever 
doubted that the final decision in the state is attached to actual 
corporeal individuals, and that it is therefore “bound up with what 
is directly natural in character**? 

281. “Both elements in their undivided unity — the will’s ultimate unfounded 
self, and, consequently, existence, likewise unfounded, as the aspect committed to 
nature — this idea of that which ts unmoved by caprice constitutes the majesty of the 
monarch. In this unity lies the actual unity of the state, and it is only through this. 
Its inward and outward immediacy, that the unity of the state is raised above the 
possibility of being drawn down into the sphere of particularity and its caprice, aims 
and opinions, and it likewise remains above the war of factions round the throne 
and the weakening and shattering of state power.” 

The two elements are: the accident of the will — caprice — and the 
accident of nature — birth. So: His Majesty Accident. Accident is thus 
the actual unity of the state. 

How an “inward and outward immediacy** is supposed to be 
free from collision, etc., is an assertion of Hegel’s which is quite 
incomprehensible, for it is just this immediacy which is exposed to 
it. 

What Hegel asserts about elective monarchy applies with still 
greater force to the hereditary monarch: 

“In an elective monarchy, because of the nature of that relationship within it 
which has made particular will the ultimate deciding power, the constitution 
becomes an elective capiCulalton” — etc., etc. — “becomes a surrender of state authori- 
ty at the discretion of the particular will, from which proceeds the transformation 
of particular offices of stmte into private property**, etc. 

282. “The right to pardon criminals flows from the sovereignty of the monarch, 
for to this alone it falls to actualise mind’s power to undo what has been done and 
by forgiving and forgetting to wipe out a crime.” 

The right of pardon [Begnadigungsrecht] is the prerogative of 
mercy [Gnade]. Mercy is the highest expression of hapha^rd arbitrari- 
ness, and it is significant that Hegel makes it the attribute proper 
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to the monarch. In the Addition to this paragraph Hegel declares 
that ''unfounded decision'' is its source. 

283. “The second element in the monarch’s authority is particularity or determi- 
nate content and its subsumption under the general. Insofar as this is given a 
particular existence, it takes the form of supreme consultative bodies and individual 
advisers. They bring before the monarch for his decision the content of current 
affairs of state or the legal provisions required to meet existing nec^is, together 
with their objective aspects, i.e., the grounds on which decisions are to be ba.secl, the 
relevant laws, circumstances, etc Because individuals who discharge these duties are 
in direct contact with tlie person of the monarch, their choice and dismissal alike 
rest with his unrestricted arbitrariness ’’ 

284. “Since it is solely with regard to the objective element in decision-making 
(the knowledge of a topic and its context, and the relevant legal and other 
considerations) that responsibility can exist, in other words, since scjlely this aspect is 
capable of objective proof and therefc^ie subject to consultation which is distinct 
from the personal will of the mc^narch as such, onl\ these consultative bodies or 
individual advisers can incur responsibility. The peculiar majesty of the monarch, 
however, as the subjectivity making the final decision, is raised above all 
accountability for acts of government.” 

Hegel here describes quite empirically the ministerial function as 
it is usually defined in constitutional states. All that philosophy 
adds is to interpret this "‘empirical datum*’ as the existence, the 
predicate, of the “element of particularity in the monarch’s au- 
thority”. 

(The Ministers represent the rational, objective aspect of the 
sovereign will. To them, therefore, also falls the honour of 
responsibility, whilst the monarch is fobbed off with the peculiar 
fancy of “majesty”.) The speculative element is thus very meagre. 
The argument in its particulars, on the other hand, is based on 
quite empirical grounds, and actually on very abstract, very bad 
empirical grounds. 

TTius, for example, the choice of Ministers is placed within “the 
unrestricted arbitrariness” of the monarch “because they are in 
direct contact with the person of the monarch” — i.e., because they 
are Ministers. In the same way, the “unrestricted choice” of the 
monarch’s valet can be derived from the absolute idea. 

Better, at least, is the reason given for the accountability of 
Ministers: “it is solely with regard to the objective element in 
decision-making (the knowledge of a topic and its context, and the 
relevant legal and other considerations) that responsibility can exist, 
in other words, solely this aspect is capable of objective proof. Of 
course, when one individual is the hallowed, sanctified embodiment of 
caprice, then “the subjectivity making the final decision”, pure 
subjectivity, pure caprice, is not objective, and thus cannot V)e 
e.stablished objectively or therefore be accountable. Hegel’s proof 
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is conclusive if one accepts the constitutional presuppositions, but 
by analysing their basic notion, Hegel has not proved these 
presuppositions. The whole uncritical character of Hegel’s philos- 
ophy of law lies in this confusion. 

285. “The tktrd element in the monarchical authority concerns that which is the 
general as such, which exists subjectively in the conscience of the monarch and 
objectively in the whole of the constitution and in the laws. The monarchical authority 
in this respect presupposes the other elements in the state, just as it is 
presupposed by each of them “ 

286. “The objective guarantee of the monarchical authority, of the right of 
hereditary succession to the throne and .so forth, consists in the fact that just as this 
sphere has its own actuality, differentiated from that of the other rationally 
determined elements of the state, so these others in themselves have the rights and 
duties proper to their own definition. In the rational organism of the state, each 
member, by maintaining itself as such, thereby maintains the others in their 
distinctiveness ’’ 

Hegel does not see that with this third element, “the general as 
such”, he explodes the first two or vice versa. “The monarchical 
authority in this respect presupposes the other elements in the 
state, just as it is presupposed by each of them.” If this positing is 
understood not in a mystical sense but in a real sense, then the 
authority of the monarch is established not by birth but by the 
other elements, and is therefore not hereditary but fluid, i.e., it is 
a state function which is varyingly distributed among individual 
members of the state in accordance with the organisation of the 
other elements. In a rational organism the head cannot be of iron 
and the body of flesh. If the members are to maintain themselves, 
they must be of equal birth, of one flesh and blood. But the 
hereditary monarch is not of equal birth, he is made of different 
stuff. The prose of the rationalist will of the other members of the 
state is here confronted by the magic of nature. Besides, members 
of an organism can only mutually support one another insofar as 
the whole organism is fluid and each of them is absorbed in this 
fluidity, and when, therefore, no one of them, such as in this case 
the head of the state, is “unmoved” or “unalterable”. By this 
proposition, therefore, Hegel abolishes “sovereignty by birth”. 

Secondly, irresponsibility. If the monarch violates “the whole of 
the constitution”, the “laws”, his irresponsibility is at an end, 
because his constitutional existence is at an end. But it is precisely 
these laws and this constitution which make him irresponsible. 
They therefore contradict themselves, and this one clause abolishes 
law and constitution. The constitution of constitutional monarchy 
is irwpOTwibility. 

However, if Hegel is content with the thought “that just as this 
sphere has its own actuality, differentiated from that of the other 
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rationally determined elements of the state, so these others in 
themselves have the rights and duties proper to their own defini- 
tion”, then he ought to call the medieval constitution an organisa- 
tion; then all he has is merely a mass of particular spheres 
connected by an external necessity. And, indeed, a personal 
monarch fits only such a situation. In a state in wl^ich each 
particular attribute exists on its own, the sovereignty of the slate, too, 
must be attached to a particular individual. 

Rhume of Hegel’s Exposition of the Monarch’s 

Authority, or of the Idea of State Sovereignty 


279. In the Remark, p. 367, it is said: 

"Sovereignty of the people may be spoken of, in the sense that a people as a whole 
is an independent unit in its external relations and constitutes a state of its own, like 
the people of Great Britain, But the people of England, Scotland or Ireland, or the 
people of Venice, (^noa, Ceylon, etc., are no longer sovereign now that they have 
ceased to have tbeir own rulers or supreme governments ’* 

Here, therefore, the sovereignty of the people is nationality: the 
sovereignty of the monarch is nationality, or the monarchical 
principle is nationality, which by itself and exclusively forms the 
sovereignty of a people. A people whose sovereignty consists solely in 
nationality has a monarch. Difference of nationality among peoples 
cannot be better established or expressed than by having different 
monarchs. The same cleft which separates one absolute individual 
from another separates these nationalities. 

The Greeks (and Romans) were national because and insofar as 
they were the sovereign peoples. The Germans are sovereign because 
and Insofar as they are national. (Vid. pag, XXXIV.)* 

“a so-called juridical person,” further says the same Remark, “a society, a 
community or a family, however inherently concrete it may be, contains personality 
only as an element, only mbstnctljr; in a juridical person personality has not 
attained to the truth of its existence. The state, however, is precisely this totality 
in which the elements of the concept achieve the actuality corresponding to the 
truth peculiar to each of tbemJ** 

The juridical person, society, the family, etc., contains personali- 
ty only abstractly. In the monarch, on the other hand, the state is 
contained within the person. 

It is only within the juridical person, society, the family, etc., that 
the abstract person has truly brought his personality into real exist- 
ence. But Hegel conceives society, the family, etc., the juridical 
person in general, not as the realisation of the actual empirical 
person, but as an actual person, who, however, contains the ele- 

* This refers to the relevant sheet of the manuscript (see this volume, p. 

110).— Ed. 
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ment of personality as yet only abstractly. Hence, too, in Hegel, 
actual persons do not come to the state; instead, the state must 
first come to the actual person. Hence, instead of the state being 
brought forth as the supreme actuality of the person, as the 
supreme social actuality of man, one single empirical man, the 
empirical person, is brought forth as the supreme actuality of the 
state. This perversion of the subjective into the objective and of 
the objective into the subjective is a consequence of Hegel’s 
wanting to write the biography of abstract substance, of the idea, 
man’s activity, etc., thus having to appear as the activity and result 
of something else, and of his wanting to make the human essence 
operate on its own, as an imaginary individuality, instead of in its 
actual human existence. The inevitable outcome of this is that an 
empirical existent is uncritically accepted as the actual truth of the 
idea; for it is not a question of bringing empirical existence to its 
truth, but of bringing truth to an empirical existent, and so what 
lies to hand is expounded as a real element of the idea. (On this 
necessary transforming of empirical fact into speculation and of 
speculation into empirical fact, more later.®) 

In this way, too, the impression is produced of something 
mystical and profound. It is common knowledge that men are born, 
and that what is brought into being by physical birth becomes a 
social person, etc., and eventually a citizen of a state; that it is via 
his birth that a man comes to be all that he is. But it is very 
profound, it is startling, to hear that the idea of the state is born 
without intermediary; that, in the birth of the monarch, this idea 
has given birth to its own empirical existence. No content is gained 
in this way, only the form of the old content is changed. It has 
received a philosophical form, a philosophical testimonial. 

Another consequence of this mystical speculation is that a par- 
ticular empirical existent, one individual empirical existent in dis- 
tinction from the others, is regarded as the embodiment of the idea. 
Again, it makes a deep mystical impression to see a particular 
empirical existent posited by the idea, and thus to meet at every 
stage an incarnation of God. 

If, for example, in the exposition of the family, civil society, the 
state, etc., these social modes of man’s existence are regarded as 
the actualisation, the objectification, of his essence, then the fami- 
ly, etc., appear as qualities inherent in a subject. The human being 
remains always the essence of all these entities, but these entities 
also appear as man’s acttwl generality, and therefore also as something 


See this volume, pp. 60-65. — Ed. 
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men have in common. But if on the contrary family, civil 
society, the state, etc., are attributes of the idea, of substance as 
subject, they must be given an empirical actuality, and that body 
of people among whom the idea of civil society unfolds are 
members of a civil society, that other body of people [among 
whom the idea of the state unfolds] being state citizens. Since all 
we have here, really, is allegory, for the sole purpose of conferring 
on some empirical existent or other the significance of being the 
actualised idea, it is clear that these vessels have fulfilled^ their 
function as soon as they have become specific embodimeJpts of 
elements in the life of the idea. The general, therefore, appears 
everywhere as something specific, particular; and individuality, 
correspondingly, nowhere attains to its true generality. 

It therefore necessarily seems that the most profound, most 
speculative level has been reached when the most abstract attri- 
butes, the natural bases of the state such as birth (in the case of 
the monarch) or private* property (in primogeniture), which have 
not yet developed at all into genuine social actualisation, appear as 
the highest ideas directly personified. 

And it is self-evident. The correct method is stood on its head. 
The simplest thing becomes the most complicated, and the most 
complicated the simplest. What ought to be the starting point 
becomes a mystical outcome, and what ought to be the rational 
outcome becomes a mystical starting point. 

However, if the monarch is the abstract person who contains the 
state within his own person, this only means that the essence of the 
state is the abstract private person. Only in its flower does the state 
reveal its secret. The monarch is the one private person in whom 
the relation of private persons generally to the state is actualised. 

The hereditary character of the monarch follows from his 
concept. He is to be the person specifically distinguished from the 
whole species, from all other persons. What is it, then, that 
ultimately and firmly distinguishes one person from all others? 
The body. The highest function of the body is sexual activity. The 
highest constitutional act of the king is therefore his sexual 
activity, for through this he makes a king and perpetuates his body. 
The body of his son is the reproduction of his own body, the 
creation of a royal body. 

b) The Executive 

287. There is a difference between the dechionB of the monarch and the 
executioa and MppIicmtioD of these decisions and, in general, the prosecution and 
maintenance of past decisions, of existing laws, arrangements and institutions for 
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common purposes, and the like. This task of subsumption [...] falls within the scope 
of Che executive, as do the judicial and police authorities, which have more direct 
relation to the particular concerns of civil society, and which assert the general 
interest within these aims.” 

The usual explanation of the executive. The only thing that can 
be said to be original in Hegel is that he links the executive, the 
police and the judiciary, whereas usually the administration and 
the judiciary are treated as antithetical. 

288. “Particular common interests, which fall within civil society and lie outaide 
the intrinaicmlly and explicitly general character of the state proper (para. 256), 
are administered by the corporations (para. 251) of the municipalities and of other 
trades and estates with their authorities, officials, administrators and the like. These 
concerns are on the one hand the private property and interest of these particular 
spheres, and from this point of view the authority of these officials rests on the 
confidence of their social equals and the members of their communities, and on the 
other hand, these circles must be subordinated to the higher interests of the sute. 
This being so, the filling of these official posts in the corporations will in general be 
effected by a mixture of popular election by those interested with ratification and 
appointment by a higher authority.” 

A Straightforward description of the empirical position in some 
countries. 

289. “The maintenance of the general state interest and of legality in this sphere 
of particular rights, and the relating back of these to the general interest and 
legsility, require to be seen to by representatives of the executive — ezecudve civil 
smMints apd higher advisory bodies inasmuch as they are constituted on collegiate 
lines — which converge at the top in chiefs who are in direct touch with the 
monarch.” 

Hegel has not fully set forth executive authority. But even taking 
this into account, he has not proved that the executive power is 
more than one function, one attribute, of state citizens as such. He 
has deduced the executive as a particular, separated power only by 
looking at the “particular interests of civil society” as such, which 
“lie outside the intrinsically and explicitly general character of the 
state”. 

“Just as civil society is the battlefield of the individual private interests of ail 
ttgeinet all, so here the struggle of private interests gainst pabular common 
concerns and of both these together against the superior viewpoints and edicts of 
the sute has its seat. At the same time the corporation spirit, generated by the 
vested rights of the particular spheres, is itself inwardly transformed into the spirit 
of the sute, on finding in the sute the means for the support of particular aims. It 
is the secret of the patriotism of the citizens in this respect, that they know the sute 
to be their subsunce, because it is the sute which backs their particular spheres, 
both their rights and authority, and their welfare. The corporation spirit, since it 
directly comprises the rooting of the particular in the general, therefore constitutes the 
depth and strength which the sute possesses in the citizens* frame of mind.** 

The above is remarkable 
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1) On account of the definition of civil society as helium omnium 
contra omnes; 

2) Because private egoism is revealed as the ** secret of the patriotism 
of the citizens*" and as the “depth and strength which the state 
possesses in the citizens’ frame of mind”; 

3) Because the “citizen”, the man of the particular interest as 

opposed to the general, the member of civil society, is looked 
upon as a “fixed individual”, whereas the state also confronts the 
“citizens” in “fixed individuals”. \ 

Hegel, one would have thought, should have defined “civil 
society” as well as the “family” as an attribute of every individual 
member of the state, and therefore the subsequent “political 
qualities” too as attributes of the individual member of the state as 
such. But [with Hegel] it is not the self-identical individual who 
unfolds new attributes out of his social essence. It is the essence of 
the will which allegedly brings forth its attributes out of itself. The 
extant, various and disparate, empirical forms of existence of the 
state are looked upon as direct incarnations of one or other of 
these attributes. 

The general as such being given an independent existence, it is 
directly confounded with the empirical form of existence, and the 
limited straightway accepted uncritically as the expression of the 
idea. 

Hegel falls into self-contradiction here only inasmuch as he does 
not regard the “family man”, like the citizen, as a fixed breed 
denied those other qualities. 

290. ** Division of labour [...] also occurs in the bu8ine§§ of the government. The 
organisation of administrative bodies has this formal but difficult task insofar as 
below, where civil life is concreU, it must be governed concretely, while the business 
of the executive is nevertheless divided into its abstract branches, administered by 
special departments as distinct centres whose activities merge below, as well as at 
the top. in the supreme government authority, in a concrete survey." 

The Addition to this paragraph is to be considered later.® 

291. Government business is by nature objective and determined, explicitly and 
in substance, by decisions already taken (para. 287). and has to be carried through 
and realised by individuals. Between it and these individuals there is no immediate 
natural link. The individuals are therefore not destined for office by virtue of their 
birth or natural personality. The objective factor in their appointment is knowledge 
and proof of ability. Such proof guarantees that the state gets what it requires, and 
since it is the sole condition of appointment, it also guarantees to every citizen the 
opportunky to devote himself to the general estate." 

292. "Since the objective element in appointing to office in the administration is 
not genius (as in art. for example), selection is of necessity from an indefinite 
plurality of individuals whose relative merits cannot be positively ascertained, and is 
therefore subjective. The selection of a particular individual for a post, his appoint- 
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ment, and his authorisation to conduct public business, this linking of the individu* 
al to the office, whose relation one to the other must always be fortuitous, is the 
prerogative of the monarch as the deciding and sovereign power in the state.” 

293. ‘‘The particular affairs of state which monMrcby devolves to departments 
of state constitute one part of the objective aspect of the sovereignty dwelling in the 
monarch. Their specific differentiation is also given by the nature of the subject- 
matter. And whilst the activity of the departments is the fulfilment of a duty, their 
business is also a right relieved of contingency.” 

The only thing to note is the **objective aspect of the sovereignty 
dwelling in the monarch”. 

294. “The individual who is appointed by sovereign act (para. 292) to an 
official position has to fulfil the duties — the substantial feature — of his post as the 
condition of his appointment, where as a consequence of this substantial relationship 
he finds means and the assured satisfaction of his particularity (para. 264), and is 
freed in his external circumstances and his official activity from other kinds of 
subjective dependence and influence.” 

‘‘The service of the state [...] requires,” the Remark says, “the renunciation of 
independent and arbitrary satisfaction of subjective aims; and at the same time 
offers the right to find satisfaction in. but only in, the discharge of one’s duties. In 
this fact, so far as this aspect is concerned, there lies the link between the general 
and the particular interests which constitutes both the concept of the state and its 
inner stability (para. 260).” “The assurance of satisfaction of particular needs 
removes the external pressure which may induce a man to seek means for their 
satisfaction at the expense of his work and his duty as an official. In the general 
power of the state, those entrusted with its affairs find protection against that other 
subjective aspect, the private passions of the governed, whose private interests, etc., 
suffer a» the general interest is made to prevail against them.” 

295. “The security of the state and of the governed against the abuse of power 
by government departments and their officials lies, on the one hand, directly in 
their hierarchical structure and accountability and, on the other hand, in the rights 
vested in local authorities and corporations. This prevents the intrusion of 
subjective arbitrariness into the power entrusted to a civil servant, and supplements 
from below the control from above which does not reach down to the conduct of 
individuals.” 

296. “But the fact that behaviour marked by dispassionateness, uprightness and 
kindness becomes customary [among civil servants] is partly connected with direct 
moral and intellectual education, which provides a spiritual counterpoise to whatever 
there is of the mechanical and suchlike in the learning of the so-called sciences 
related to their spheres of work, in the requisite professional training, in the actual 
work itself, etc.; in pan the size of the state is also an important factor, weakening 
the pressure of family and other personal tics, and making less potent and less 
keen such passions as hatred, revenge, etc. In preoccupation with the large 
interests present in a great state these subjective features disappear of themselves, 
and habituation to general interests, points of view, and concerns is produced.” 

297. “The members of the government and the civil servants constitute the 
major pan of the middle estate, in which is concentrated the developed intelligence 
of the mass of a people and its consciousness of what is lawful. That this section 
should not assume the isolated position of an aristocracy or use education and 
ability as a means to arbitrary domination, depends on the MUMtstutions of 
sovereignty working from above and on the corporate institutions' rights 
exercised from below.” 
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**AddUion: In the middle estate, to which civil servants belong, there is 
consciousness of the state and the most pronounced degree of education. This 
estate therefore constitutes the pillar of the state in terms of uprightness and 
intelligence." "The education of this middle estate is a principal interest of the 
state, but this can only occur in an organic structure such as we have been 
considering, namely, as a result of the rights vested in particular, relatively 
independent circles, and through a world of officials whose arbitrariness is 
checked by those who possess such rights. Action in accordance with general law, 
and habituation to such action, is a consequence of the antithesis constituted by 
these independent circles." 

What Hegel says about the “executive” does not deserve to be 
called a philosophical exposition. Most of the paragraphs could 
stand word for word in the Prussian Common Law.’ And yet, the 
administration proper is the most difficult point of all in the 
exposition. 

As Hegel has already assigned the “police” and the “judiciary” 
to the sphere of civil society, the executive is nothing more than the 
administration, which he expounds as bureaucracy. 

The bureaucracy presupposes, firstly, the ** self-government*' of 
civil society in ** corporations" . The only stipulation added is that the 
selection of administrators, officials, etc., for these corporations is 
a mixed responsibility, initiated by the citizens and ratified by the 
executive proper (“ratification by a higher authority”, as Hegel 
puts it). 

Over this sphere, for the “maintenance of the general state 
interest and of legality”, stand "representatives of the executive”, 
the “executive civil servants” and the “collegiate bodies”, which 
converge in the “monarch”. 

“Division of labour” takes place in the “business of the govern- 
ment”. Individuals must prove their suitability for government 
service — i.e., pass examinations. The choice of specific individuals 
for public office is the prerogative of ' the monarchical state 
authority. The division of state business is “given by the nature of 
the subject-matter”. The responsibility of office is the duty of civil 
servants and their life’s vocation. They must therefore receive 
salaries from the state. The guarantee against the abuse of 
bureaucratic power is partly the hierarchical structure and account- 
ability of the bureaucracy, and on the other hand the rights which 
communities and corporations possess. The humanity of the 
bureaucracy depends partly on the “direct moral and intellectual 
education”, partly on the “size of the state”. Officials form the 
“major part of the middle estate”. Against their becoming an 
“aristocracy and arbitrary domination” protection is provided, 
partly by “the institutions of sovereignty working from above”, 
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and partly by “the corporate institutions* rights exercised from 
below*’. The “middle estate” is the estate of “education**. Voild 
tout Hegel gives us an empirical description of the bureaucracy, 
partly as it is in actual fact, and partly as it is on its own 
estimation. And with this the difficult chapter on the “executive” 
is done with. 

Hegel proceeds from the separation of the “state” and “civil** 
society, from “particular interests” and the “intrinsically and 
explicitly general**; and indeed bureaucracy is based on this 
separation. Hegel proceeds from the presupposition of the “corpo- 
rations”, and indeed the bureaucracy does presuppose the corpora- 
tions, or at least the “spirit of the corporations”. Hegel expounds 
no content for the bureaucracy, but only some general features of 
its ''formal** organisation; and indeed the bureaucracy is only the 
“formalism** of a content which lies outside itself. 

The corporations are the materialism of the bureaucracy, and the 
bureaucracy is the spiritualism of the corporations. The corpora- 
tion is the bureaucracy of civil society; the bureaucracy is the 
corporation of the state. In actual fact, therefore, bureaucracy as 
the “civil society of the state” confronts the “state of civil society”, 
the corporations. Wherever the “bureaucracy” is a new principle, 
wherever the general state interest begins to become something 
“distinctive and separate** and thus a “real** interest, the bureau- 
cracy fights against the corporations, as every consequence fights 
against the existence of its premises. On the other hand, once the 
state actually comes to life and civil society frees itself from the 
corporations by its own rational impulse, the bureaucracy tries to 
restore them. For with the fall of the “state of civil society** goes 
the fall of the “civil society of the state’*. The spiritualism 
disappears along with the materialism which opposes it. The conse- 
quence fights for the existence of its premises as soon as a new 
principle challenges not their existence, but the principle of their 
existence. The same spirit which creates the corporation in society 
creates the bureaucracy in the state. Hence, the attack on the spirit 
of the corporations is an attack on the spirit of the bureau- 
cracy; and if earlier the bureaucracy combated the existence 
of the corporations in order to make room for its own existence, 
so now it tries forcibly to keep them in existence in order 
to preserve the spirit of the corporations, which is its own 
spirit. 

The “bureaucracy** is the "state formalism" of civil society. It is 
the “state consciousness**, the “state will**, the “state power”, as 
one corporation — and thus a particular, closed society within the 
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state. (The “general interest** can maintain itself against the 
particular as “something particular’* only so long as the particular 
maintains itself against the general as “something general**. The 
bureaucracy must therefore protect the imaginary generality of the 
particular interest, the spirit of the corporations, in order to 
protect the imaginary particularity of the general interest — its own 
spirit. The state has to be a corporation so long as the corporation 
wants to be a state.) The bureaucracy wants the corporation, 
however, as an imaginary power. To be sure, the irtdividual 
corporation, too, on behalf of its particular interest, has the same 
wish as regards the bureaucracy, but it wants the bureaucracy 
against other corporations, against other particular interests. The 
bureaucracy as the perfect corporation is therefore victorious over 
the corporation as the imperfect bureaucracy. The bureaucracy 
reduces the corporation to an appearance, or wants to do so, but it 
wants this appearance to exist, and to believe in its own existence. 
The corporation is the attempt of civil society to become the state; 
but the bureaucracy is the state which has actually turned itself 
into civil society. 

The “state formalism** which bureaucracy is, is the “state as 
formalism”; and it is as a formalism of this kind that Hegel has 
de.scribed bureaucracy. Since this “state formalism” constitutes 
itself as an actual power and itself becomes its own material 
content, it goes without saying that the “bureaucracy” is a web of 
practical illusions, or the “illusion of the state”. The bureaucratic 
spirit is a Jesuitical, theological spirit through and through. The 
bureaucrats are the Jesuits and theologians of the stale. The 
bureaucracy is la republique pretre. 

Since by its very nature the bureaucracy is the “state as formal- 
ism”, it is this also as regards its purpose. The actual purpose of the 
state therefore appears to the bureaucracy as an objective hostile to 
the state. The spirit of the bureaucracy is the “formal state spirit”. 
The bureaucracy therefore turns the “formal state spirit” or the 
actual spiritlessness of the state into a categorical imperative. The 
bureaucracy takes itself to be the ultimate purpose of the state. 
Because the bureaucracy turns its “formal” objectives into its 
content, it comes into conflict everywhere with “real** objectives. It 
is therefore obliged to pass off the form for the content and the 
content for the form. State objectives are transformed into 
objectives of the department, and department objectives into 
objectives of the state. The bureaucracy is a circle from which no 
one can escape. Its hierarchy is a hierarchy of knowledge. The top 
entrusts the understanding of detail to the lower levels, whilst the 
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lower levels credit the top with understanding of the general, and 
so all are mutually deceived. 

The bureaucracy is the imaginary state alongside the real 
state — the spiritualism of the state. Each thing has therefore a 
double meaning, a real and a bureaucratic meaning, just as 
knowledge (and also the will) is both real and bureaucratic. The 
really existing, however, is treated in the light of its bureaucratic 
nature, its other-worldly, spiritual essence. The bureaucracy has 
the state, the spiritual essence of society, in its possession, as its 
private property. The general spirit of the bureaucracy is the secret, 
the mystery, preserved within itself by the hierarchy and against 
the outside world by being a closed corporation. Avowed political 
spirit, as also political-mindedness, therefore appear to the 
bureaucracy as treason against its mystery. Hence, authority is the 
basis of its knowledge, and the deification of authority is its 
conviction. Within the bureaucracy itself, however, spiritualism 
becomes crass materialism, the materialism of passive obedience, of 
faith in authority, of the mechanism of fixed and formalistic 
behaviour, and of fixed principles, views and traditions. In the 
case of the individual bureaucrat, the state objective turns into his 
private objective, into a chasing after higher posts, the making of a 
career. In the first place, he looks on actual life as something 
material, for the spirit of this life has its distinctly separate existence in 
the bureaucracy. The bureaucracy must therefore proceed to 
make life as material as possible. Secondly, actual life is material 
for the bureaucrat himself, i.e., so far as it becomes an object of 
bureaucratic manipulation; for his spirit is prescribed for him, his 
aim lies beyond him, and his existence is the existence of the 
department. The state only continues to exist as various fixed 
bureaucratic minds, bound together in subordination and passive 
obedience. Actual knowledge seems devoid of content, just as 
actual life seems dead; for this imaginary knowledge and this 
imaginary life are taken for the real thing. The bureaucrat must 
therefore deal with the actual state jesuitically, whether this 
jesuitry is conscious or unconscious. However, once its antithesis 
is knowledge, this jesuitry is likewise bound to achieve self- 
consciousness and then become deliberate jesuitry. 

Whilst the bureaucracy is on the one hand this crass material' 
ism, it manifests its crass spiritualism in the fact that it wants to do 
everything, i.e., by making the will the causa prima. For it is purely 
an active form of existence and receives its content from without 
and can prove its existence, therefore, only by shaping and 
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restricting this content. For the bureaucrat the world is a mere 
object to be manipulated by him. 

When Hegel calls the executive the objective aspect of the 
sovereignty dwelling in the monarch, that is right in the same 
sense in which the Catholic Church was the real presence of the 
sovereignty, substance and spirit of the Holy Trinity, In the 
bureaucracy the identity of state interest and particular* private 
aim is established in such a way that the state interest becomes a 
particular private aim over against other private aims. 

The abolition of the bureaucracy is only possible by the general 
interest actually — and not, as with Hegel, merely in thought, in 
abstraction — becoming the particular interest, which in turn is only 
possible as a result of the particular actually becoming the general 
interest- Hegel starts from an unreal antithesis and therefore 
achieves only an imaginary identity which is in truth again a 
contradictory identity. The bureaucracy is just such an identity. 

Now let us follow his exposition in detail. 

The sole philosophical statement Hegel makes about the execu- 
tive is that he ^‘subsumes'* the individual and the particular under 
the general, etc. 

Hegel contents himself with this. On the one hand, the category 
of “subsumption” of the particular, etc. This has to be actualised. 
Then he takes any one of the empirical forms of existence of the 
Prussian or modern state (just as it is), anything which actualises 
this category among others, even though this category does not 
express its specific character. Applied mathematics is also sub- 
sumption, etc. Hegel does not ask “Is this the rational, the 
adequate mode of subsumption?” He only takes the oru category, 
and contents himself with finding a corresponding existent for it. 
Hegel gives a political body to his logic: he does not give the bgic of 
the body politic (para. 287). 

On the relation to the government of the corporations and the 
local bodies, we learn first of all that their administration (the 
appointment of their magistracy) requires “in general a mixture of 
popular election by those interested with ratification and appoint- 
ment by a higher authority”. The mixed selection of officials of local 
bodies and corporations would thus be the first relationship between 
civil society and state or executive, their first identity (para. 288). 
According to Hegel himself, this identity is very superficial — a 
mixtum compositum, a “mixture”. Superficial as is this identity, so 
the antithesis is sharp. Since “these concerns” (of the corporation, 
the local body, etc.) “are og the one hand the private property and 
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interest of these particular spheres, and from this point of view the 
authority of these officials rests on the confidence of their social 
equals and the members of their communities, and on the other 
hand, these circles must be subordinated to the higher interests of 
the state'* y the outcome is the indicated ** mixed selection*'. 

The administration of the corporation therefore has this an- 
tithesis: 

Private property and the interest of the particular spheres against the 
higher interest of the state; antithesis between private property and state. 

It does not need to be remarked that the resolution of this 
antithesis in the mixed selection is a mere compromise, a treaty, a 
confession of unresolved dualism, itself a dualism, a “mixture”. The 
particular interests of the corporations and local authorities have a 
dualism within their own sphere — a dualism which likewise shapes 
the character of their administration. 

The well-marked antithesis only comes to the fore, however, in 
the relationship of these particular common interests”, etc., which 
“lie outside the intrinsically and explicitly general character of the 
state** on the one hand, and this ** intrinsically and explicitly general 
character of the state" on the other. To begin with, it is again 
present within this latter sphere. 

“The maintenance of the general state interest and of legality in this sphere of 
particular rights, and the relating back of these to the general interest and legality, 
require to be Been to by repngentatives of the executive — executive civil servants 
and higher advisory bodies inasmuch as they are constituted on collegiate 
linea — which converge at the top in chiefs who are in direct touch with tlie 
monarch.” (Para. 289.) 

Incidentally, let us note the construction of the administrative 
councils which are unknown in France, for instance. ** Inasmuch" as 
Hegel adduces these bodies as "advisory", it is certainly obvious 
that they are “constituted on collegiate lines”. 

Hegel brings in the “state proper”, the “executive”, to “see to” 
the “general state interest and legality, etc.”, within civil society 
through “representatives”, and according to him it is really these 
“representatives of government”, the “executive civil servants”, 
who constitute the true "representation of the state" — not “of”, but 
“against” “civil society”. The antithesis of state and civil society is 
thus fixed: the state does not reside in, but outside civil society. It 
touches it only through its "representatives" who are entrusted with 
"seeing to the state" within these spheres. Through these “represen- 
tatives” the antithesis is not transcended, but has become a 
“legal”, “fixed”, antithesis. By means of deputies the “state” — an 
entity alien and ulterior to the essence of civU society — asserts itself 
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over against civil society. The “police”, the “judiciary” and the 
“administration” are not deputies of civil society itself, in and 
through whom it administers its own general interest, but rep- 
resentatives of the state for the administration of the state over 
against civil society. Hegel further explains this antithesis in the 
frank Remark [to para. 289] examined above. 

“Government business is by nature objective and determined, expikitly [...], by 
decisions already taken.” (Para. 291.) ^ 

Does Hegel conclude from this that for this very reason this 
government business all the less requires any “hierarchy of 
knowledge”, and that it can be completely carried out by “civil 
society itself”? On the contrary. 

He makes the profound observation that this business has to be 
carried out by “individuals”, and that “between it and these 
individuals there is no immediate natural link”. This is an allusion 
to the monarch’s power, which is nothing but the **natural power of 
arbitrary choice**, and so can be “6om”. The “monarchical authority” 
is nothing but the representative of the element of nature in the 
will, of the “dominion of physical nature in the state**. 

The “executive civil servants” are therefore essentially distin- 
guished from the “monarch” in the way they acquire their offices. 

“The objective fector in ihcir appointment” (sc. to government) “is knowl- 
edge” (subjective arbitrariness lacks this factor) “and proof of ability. Such proof 
guarantees that the sute gels what it requires, and since it is the sole condition of 
appointment, it also guarantees to every cidxeD tbe opportunity to devote himself 
to the genermi estate.” 

This opportunity for every citizen to become a civil servant is thus 
the second affirmative relationship between civil society and state, 
the second identity. It is of a very superficial and dualistic nature. 
Every Catholic nas the opportunity to become a priest (i.e., to 
separate himself from the laity as from the world). Does the clergy 
confront the Catholic as an other-worldly power any the less on 
that account? The fact that anyone has the opportunity to acouire 
the right of another sphere merely proves that in his own spnerc 
this right has no reality. 

In the genuine state it is not a question of the opportunity of 
every citizen to devote himself to the general estate as one 
particular estate, but the capacity of the general estate to be really 
general — that is, to be the estate of every citizen. But Hegel 
proceeds from the premise of the pseudo-general, illusory-general 
estate — the premise of generality as a particular estate. 

The identity which he has constructed between civil society and 
state is the identity of two hostile armies, where every soldier has the 
“opportunity” to become, by “desertion”, a member of the 
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“hostile” army; and indeed Hegel herewith correctly describes the 
present empirical position. 

It is the same with his construction of the “examinations”. In a 
rational state, to sit an examination should be demanded of a 
shoemaker rather than an executive civil servant. For shoemaking 
is a skill without which one can be a good citize'n of the state and 
social human being; whereas the necessary “political knowledge” is 
a requirement without which a person in the state lives outside the 
state, cut off from himself, from the air. The “examination” is 
nothing but a Masonic rite, the legal recognition of a knowledge of 
citizenship as a privilege. 

The «camirui(ion— this “link” between the “office of state” and 
the “individual”, this objective bond between the knowledge of 
civil society and the knowledge of the state— is nothing but the 
bureaucratic baptism of knowledge, the official recognition of the 
transubstantiation of profane into sacred knowledge (in ever^ 
examination, it goes without saying, the examiner knows all). Onf 
does not hear that the Greek or Roman statesmen passed 
examinations. But of course, what is a Roman statesman against a 
Prussian government official! 

Besides the examination, the objective bond between the individu- 
al and public office, there is another bond — the arbitrary decision 
of the monarch. 

"‘Since the objective element in appointing to office in the administration is not 
genius (as in art, for example), selection is of necessity from an indefinite plurality 
ol individuals whose relative merits cannot be positively ascertained, and is 
therefore subjective. The selection of a particular individual for a post, his 
appointment, and his authorisation to conduct public business, this linking of the 
individual to the office, whose relation one to the other must always be fortuitous, 
is the prerogative of the monarch as the deciding and sovereign power in the 
state.” [Para. 292.] 

The monarch is everywhere the representative of contingency. 
In addition to the objective element of the bureaucratic confession 
of faith (the examination) there is also needed the subjective 
element of monarchical grace and favour, so that the faith may bear 
fruit. 

“The particular affairs of state which monarchy devolves to 
departments of state” (the monarchy distributes, devolves the 
particular activities of the state to the departments as busiruss, 
distributes the state amongst the bureaucrats; it hands them over as the 
Holy Roman Church hands out ordination. The monarchy is a 
system of emanation; the monarchy leases out the functions of the 
state) “constitute one part of the objective aspect of the sovereignty 
dwelling in the monarch.” Here Hegel distinguishes for the first 
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time the objective from the subjective aspect of the sovereignty 
dwelling in the monarch. Previously he cast them both together. 
The sovereignty dwelling in the monarch is taken here in a clearly 
mystical sense, just as theologians find the personal God in nature. 
It was also stated that the monarch is the subjective aspect of the 
sovereignty dwelling in the state (para. 293). - 

In para. 294 Hegel deduces the salary of the civil seryants from 
the idea. Here in the salary of the civil servants, or in th^e fact that 
the service of the state also guarantees security of « empirical 
existence, the real identity of civil society and the state is estab- 
lished. The civil servant’s pay is the highest identity which Hegel 
constructs. The transformation of state activities into official posts 
presupposes the separation of the state from society. Hegel says: 

“The service of the state [...] requires the renunciation of independent and 
arbitrary satisfaction of subjective aims”, which is what any service requires, 
“and at the same time offers the right to find satisfaction in, but only in, the 
discharge of one’s duties. In this fact, so far as this aspect is concerned, there lies 
the link between the general and the particular interests which constitutes both 
the concept of the state and its inner stability.” 

(1) This holds good of every servant, and (2) it is true that civil 
service pay constitutes the inner stability of the deep[-rooted] 
modern monarchies. Only the existence of civil servants is guaran- 
teed, in contrast to that of the member of civil society. 

Now it cannot escape Hegel that he has constructed the 
executive as an antithesis to civil society, and indeed as a dominant 
pole. How does he now establish a relation of identity? 

According to para. 295, “the security of the state and of the 
governed against the abuse of power by government departments 
and their officials” lies, on the one hand, directly in their 
“hierarchical structure”. (As if the hierarchy were not the chief 
abuse, and the few personal sins of the officials not at all to be 
compared with their inevitable hierarchical sins. The hierarchy 
punishes the official if he sins against the hierarchy or commits a 
sin unnecessary from the viewpoint of the hierarchy. But it takes 
him into its protection whenever the hierarchy sins in him; 
moreover, the hierarchy is not easily convinced of the sins of its 
members.) And security against abuse also lies “in the rights 
vested in local authorities and corporations. This prevents the 
intrusion of subjective arbitrariness into the power entrusted to a 
civil servant, and supplements from below the control from above 
which does not reach down to the conduct of individuals” (as if 
this control were not exercised from the standpoint of the 
bureaucratic hierarchy). 
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Thus the privileges of the corporations are the second guaran- 
tee against the arbitrariness of the bureaucracy. 

If we ask Hegel, then, what protection civil society has against 
the bureaucracy, his answer is: 

1) ** Hierarchy** of the bureaucracy; control. It is the fact that the 
adversary himself is bound hand and foot, and that if he is a 
hammer to those below, he is an anvil to those above. Where, 
then, is the protection against the “hierarchy”? The lesser evil is 
indeed abolished by the greater insofar as it vanishes by com- 
parison. 

2) The conflict, the unresolved conflict, between bureaucracy and 
corporation. Struggle, the possibility of struggle, is the guarantee 
against defeat. Later (para. 297) Hegel adds as a further guaran- 
tee the “institutions of sovereignty working from above”, by which 
is meant again the hierarchy. 

However, Hegel adduces two more factors (para. 296): 

In the civil servant himself — and this is supposed to humanise 
him and make “behaviour marked by dispassionateness, upright- 
ness and kindness” “customary” — “direct moral and intellectual 
education” is supposed to provide the “spiritual counterpoise” to 
the mechanical character of his knowledge and of his “actual work”. 
As if the “mechanical character” of his “bureaucratic” knowledge 
and of his “actual work” did not provide the “counterpoise” to his 
“moral and intellectual education”! And will not his actual mind 
and his actual work as substance triumph over the accident of his 
other endowments? For his “post” is his “substantial” relationship 
and his “livelihood”. Fine, except that Hegel sets “direct moral 
and intellectual education” against the “mechanical character of 
bureaucratic knowledge and work”! The man within the official is 
supposed to secure the official against himself. But what unity! 
Spiritual counterpoise. What a dualistic category! 

Hegel also cites the “size of the state”, which in Russia provides 
no guarantee against the arbitrariness of the “executive civil 
servants”, and which in any case is a circumstance which lies 
'^outside** the ^'essential nature** of the bureaucracy. 

Hegel has expounded the “executive” as "state officialdom”. 

Here, in the sphere of the “intrinsically and explicitly general 
character of the state proper”, we find nothing but unresolved 
conflicts. The final syntheses are the civil servants* examinations 
and their livelihood. 

As the final consecration of the bureaucracy Hegel adduces its 
impotence, its conflict with the corporation. 

In para. 297 an identity is established, insofar as “the members 
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of the government and the civil servants constitute the major part 
of the middle estate'*, Hegel praises this “middle estate” as the 
“pillar of the state in terms of uprightness and intelligence”. 
(Addition to the quoted paragraph.) 

“The education of this middle estate is a principal interest of the state, but this 
can only occur in an organic structure such as we have been considering, namely, 
as a result of the rights vested in particular, relatively independent circles, and 
through a world of officimls whose arbitrariness is checked by those \who possess 
such rights.” ^ 

Certainly, only in such an organic structure can the natbn 
appear as one estate, the middle estate. But is that an organic 
structure which keeps itself going by means of the counterposing 
of privileges? The executive power is the most difficult to 
expound. It belongs to the entire nation to an even much higher 
degree than the legislative power. 

Later, in the Remark to para. 308, Hegel expresses the real 
spirit of the bureaucracy when he characterises it as “business 
routine” and the “horizon of a restricted sphere”. 

c) The Legislature 

298. “The legislative authority is concerned with the laws as such, insofar as they 
require to be further determined, and with inieramJ affaiis in their entirely general 
aspects” (a very general expiession). “This authority is itself a part of the 
constitution, which is antecedent to it and which accordingly lies wholly beyond 
direct determination by the legislature, but which undergoes further develop- 
ment by the elaboration of laws and by the dynamic character of government 
affairs in general.” 

The first thing that is striking is Hegel’s emphasis on the point 
that “this authority is itself a part of the constitution, which is 
antecedent to it and which lies wholly beyond direct determination 
by the legislature”, since he has not made this remark about either 
the monarchical or the executive authority, though it is equally 
true of them. Then, however, Hegel is constructing the constitu- 
tion as a whole, and, thus, cannot presuppose it. However, we 
recognise the profundity in Hegel precisely in the fact that he 
everywhere begins with and lays stress on the opposition between 
attributes (as they exist in our states). 

The “legislative authority is itself a part of the constitution" 
which “lies wholly beyond direct determination by the legislature”. 
But, again, the constitution has surely not made itself spontane- 
ously. The laws, which “require to be further determined”, must 
surely have had to be formulated. A legislative authority prior to 
the constitution and outside of the constitution must exist or have 
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existed. A legislative authority must exist beyond the actual, empir- 
ical, established legislative authority. But, Hegel will reply, we are 
presupposing an existing state. Hegel, however, is a philosopher of 
law and is expounding the genus of the state. He must not 
measure the idea by what exists, but what exists by the idea. 

The collision is simple. The legislative power is the power to 
organise the general. It is the power of the constitution. It reaches 
beyond the constitution. 

But, on the other hand, the legislative power is a constitutional 
power. It is therefore subsumed under the constitution. The 
constitution is law for the legislative authority. It gave and con- 
tinues to give laws to the legislature. The legislative authority is 
only the legislative authority within the constitution, and the 
constitution would stand hors de loi, were it to stand outside the 
legislative authority. Voild la collision! In recent French history this 
proved to be a hard nut to crack. 

How does Hegel resolve this antinomy? 

First he says: 

The constitution is **antecedent** to the legislature; it accordingly 
lies wholly beyond direct determination by the legislature”. 

”But” — but “by the elaboration of laws’* “and by the dynamic 
character of government affairs in general” it “undergoes” its 
“further development”. 

That is to say, then: directly, the constitution lies beyond the 
reach of the legislature; but indirectly, the legislature changes the 
constitution. The legislature does in a roundabout way what it 
cannot and must not do straightforwardly. It takes the constitution 
apart piecemeal, because it cannot change it wholesale. It does 
through the nature of things and circumstances what, from the 
nature of the constitution, it ought not to do. It does materially 
and in fact what formally, legally, and constitutionally it does 
not do. 

Hegel has not herewith abolished the antinomy: he has trans- 
formed it into another antinomy. He has posed the working of the 
legislature — its constitutional working — in antithesis to its constitu- 
tional designation. The opposition between the constitution and the 
legislature remains. Hegel has depicted the actual and the legal 
action of the legislature as constituting a contradiction, or again 
depicted the contradiction between what the legislature is sup- 
posed to be and what it actually is, between what it thinks it is 
doing and what it really does. 

How can Hegel present this contradiction as the truth? “The 
dynamic character of government affairs in general” explains just 
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as little, for it is just this dynamic character that calls for 
explanation. 

In the Addition Hegel contributes nothing, it is true, to the solu- 
tion of these difficulties. But he sets them out still more clearly. 

“The constitution must be actually and explicitly the firm and recognised 
ground on which the legislature stands, and for this reason it must, not initially be 
completed. Thus the constitution is, but just as essentially it A|rcomes, i.e., its 
formation advances. This advance is an mlteration which is iacoMpituouM and does 
not have the form of mlteration." 

That is to say: according to the law (illusion) the constitution is, 
but according to reality (the truth) it develops. According to its 
definition the constitution is unalterable, but actually it is altered; 
only, this alteration is unconscious, it does not have the form of 
alteration. The appearance contradicts the essence. The appearance 
is the conscious law of the constitution, and the essence is its 
unconscious law, which contradicts the former. What the thing is in 
its own nature is not in the law. In law it is rather the contrary. 

Is this, then, the truth: that in the state, according to Hegel the 
highest presence of freedom, the presence of self-conscious reason, 
it is not the law, the presence of freedom, which rules, but blind 
natural necessity? And if the law of the thing is recognised as 
contradicting the legal definition, why not recognise the law of the 
thing, of reason, as the law of the state as well; why consciously 
cling to the dualism? Hegel wants everywhere to present the state 
as the actualisation of free mind, but re vera he resolves all the 
difficult collisions by means of a natural necessity which stands in 
opposition to freedom. Thus the transition of the particular 
interest into the general is likewise not a conscious law of the state, 
but is mediated by accident, proceeds against consciousness, and 
Hegel wants everywhere in the state the realisation of free will! 
(Here Hegel's substantial standpoint makes itself evident.) 

The examples of gradual alteration of the constitution which 
Hegel gives are infelicitously chosen, like the transformation of the 
property of the German princes and their families from private 
estates into state domains, or the transformation of the personal 
administration of justice by the German emperors into administra- 
tion by representatives. The first transition only worked out in 
such a way that all state property was transformed into private 
property of the monarch. 

Besides, these are particular changes. Certainly, entire state 
constitutions have changed in such a way that gradually new needs 
arose, the old broke down, etc,; but for a new constitution a real 
revolution has always been required. 
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“Hence further development of a condition of affairs/’ Hegel concludes, “is 
something mppMrentiy tranquil and unnoticed. In this way, after a long time, a 
constitution passes into a condition quite different from what existed previously.” 

The category of gradual transition is, in the first place, historical- 
ly false; and in the second place, it explains nothing. 

If the constitution is not merely to suffer change; if, therefore, 
this illusory appearance is not finally to be violently shattered; if 
man is to do consciously what otherwise he is forced to do without 
consciousness by the nature of the thing, it becomes necessary that 
the movement of the constitution, that advance, be made the 
principle of the constitution and that therefore the real bearer of the 
constitution, the people, be made the principle of the constitution. 
Advance itself is then the constitution. 

Does the “constitution” itself, then, properly belong to- the 
domain of the “legislative authority”? This question can only be 
raised (1) when the political state exists as the mere formalism of 
the real state, when the political state is a distinct domain, when 
the political state exists as “constitution”; (2) when the legislative 
authority has a different source from that of the executive 
authority, etc. 

The legislature made the French Revolution; in general, wher- 
ever it has emerged in its particularity as the dominant element, it 
has made the great, organic, general revolutions. It has not fought 
the constitution, but a particular, antiquated constitution, precisely 
because the legislature was the representative of the people, of the 
will of the species. The executive, on the other hand, has 
produced the small revolutions, the retrograde revolutions, the 
reactions. It has made revolutions not for a new constitution 
against an old one, but against the constitution, precisely because 
the executive was the representative of the particular will, of 
subjective arbitrariness, of the magical part of the will. 

Posed correctly, the question is simply this: Has the people the 
right to give itself a new constitution? The answer must be an 
unqualified “Yes”, because once it has ceased to be an actual 
expression of the will of the people the constitution has become a 
practical illusion. 

The collision between the constitution and the legislature is 
nothing but a conflict of the constitution with itself, a contradiction in 
the concept of the constitution. 

The constitution is nothing but a compromise between the 
political and the unpolitical state. Hence, it is necessarily in itself a 
treaty between essentially heterogeneous powers. Here, then, it is 
impossible for the law to declare that one of these powers, one 
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part of the constitution, is to have the right to modify the 
constitution itself, the whole. 

If we are to speak of the constitution as something particular, 
however, it must be considered, rather, as one part of the whole. 

If by the constitution is understood the general, the fundamen- 
tal attributes of rational will, then it is obvious that every people 
(state) has these as its basis, and that they must form its political 
credo. This is really a matter of knowledge and not of will. The 
will of a people can no more escape the laws of reason than the 
will of an individual. In the case of an irrational people one 
cannot speak at all of a rational organisation of the state. Here, in 
the philosophy of law, moreover, the will of the species is our 
subject-matter. 

The legislature does not make the law; it only discovers and 
formulates it. 

The resolution of this conflict has been sought in the distinction 
between assemblee constituante and assemblee constituee. 

299. “These concerns’* (of the legislature) “are more precisely defined in 
relation to individuals under two heads: (a) what advanuges and benefits they 
receive from the state; and ) what they have to contribute to the state. Under 
the former come the laws belonging to the sphere of civil law generally, laws 
concerning the rights of local bodies and corporations, and quite general arrange- 
ments; and, indirectly (para. 298), the whole of the constitution. As for the 
contributions [from individuals]: only if these contributions are reduced to monfy, 
as the existing general value of things and services, can they be fixed justly, and at 
the same time in such a way that the particular tasks and services which the 
individual can perform are mediated by his own choice.” 

With regard to this definition of the concerns of the legislature 
Hegel himself observes in the Remark to this paragraph: 

“In general, indeed, the way in which the concerns of general legislation can be 
distinguished from matters calling for decision by administrative departments or 
government regulation generally, is that to the former belongs what is wholly 
genermi in content — the legal enactments, whereas to the latter belongs the 
pmrticulMr and the manner of execution. This distinction, however, is not a hard and 
fast one, because a law, to be a law and not a mere general command (such as 
Thou shalt not kill* [...], must in itself be something definite; and the more definite 
it is, the more its terms are capable of being carried out as they stand. At the same 
time, however, to give to laws such a very detailed determinacy would give them 
empirical features which would inevitably become subject to alterations in the 
course of being actually implemented, and this would jeopardise their character as 
laws. The orgMMUc unity of the state authorities itself implies that one spirit 
esublishes the general and also brings it to its determinate actuality and carries it 
out.” 

But it is precisely this organic unity which Hegel has failed to 
construct. The different authorities have different principles. 
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They are, moreover, solid reality. To take refuge from their real 
conflict in an imaginary “organic unity”, instead of expounding 
them as elements of an organic unity, is therefore mere empty, 
mystical evasion. 

The first unresolved collision was that between the constitution as 
a whole and the legislature. The second is that between the 
legislature and the executive^ between the law and its execution. 

The second statement in the paragraph is that the only 
contribution which the state requires from individuals is money. 

The reasons Hegel gives for this are: 

1) Money is the existing general value of things and services; 

2) The contributions can only be fixed justly by means of this 
reduction; 

3) Only in this way can the contribution be fixed so that the 
particular tasks and services which an individual can perform are 
mediated by his own choice. 

Hegel observes in the Remark: 

On 1: **It may, in the first place, seem astonishing that of the numerous skills, 
possessions, activities and talents and the infinitely manifold living properties^ this 
implies, which are at the same time associated with a definite frame of mind, the 
state demands no direct service, but lays claim only to the one kind of prop- 
erty,* — that which appears in the form of money. 

“The services relating to the defence of the state against enemies pertain only to 
the duty considered in the next section.” (Not because of the next section but for 
other reasons, it is only later that we shall come to the personal obligation to 
military service.®) 

“In fact, however, money is not one particular kind of property alongside the 
others but their general form, insofar as they are produced in the externality of 
concrete being, in which they can be grasped as a thing.** 

“With us,” he goes on in the Addition, “the state buys what it needs.” 

On 2: “Only at this extreme of externality” (sc. where wealth is produced in the 
externality of concrete being, in which its various forms can be grasped as things) 
“is quantitative precision, and therewith justice and equality of contributions, 
possible.” In the Addition he says: “By means of money, however, the justice of 
equality can be much better achieved.” “Otherwise the talented would be more 
taxed than the untalented, if it depended on concrete ability.” 

On 3: “In his state Plato has individuals assigned to the particular estates by the 
guardians and has their particular services imposed on them [...]; in feudal 
monarchy vassals had equally indeterminate services to perform, but they had also 
to serve in their particular character — e. g., as judges, etc. The services demanded in 
the East, in Egypt, for the immense architectural works, etc., are likewise of 
particidar quality, etc. In these conditions the principle of subjective freedom is 
lacking — i. e., the principle that the individual's substantial activity, which in any 
case becomes something particular in content in services like those mentioned, shall 

“ The German word Vermogen, here rendered as “property”, has a wide range 
of meanings including ability, capacity, faculty, power, etc., as well as fortune, 
wealth, riches. — Ed. 
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be mediated by his partictUat will. This is a right which can only be realised through 
the demand for services in the form of a general value, and it is the reason which 
has brought about this transformation." 

In the Addition he says: "With us, the state buys what it needs, and this msty at 
first seem abstract, dead and heartless, and it can also look as if the state were in 
decline because it is satisfied with abstract services. But the principle of the modern 
state requires that everything which the individual does shall be mediated by his 
will.” 

"...But nowadays respect for subjective freedom is publicly recognised precisely 
in the fact that the state lays hold of a man only by that by which he is capable of 
being seized.” j 

Do what you will, pay what you must. \ 

The beginning of the Addition reads: \ 

"The two sides of the constitution relate to the rights and services of 
individuals. As regards services, they are now almost all reduced to money. Military 
service is now almost the only personal service.” 

300. "Effective in the legislative authority as a totmlity are, first, the other 
two elements — the inonarchy, whose prerogative it is to make the supreme 
decisions, and the executive, as the advisory authority possessing the concrete 
knowledge and over-all view of the whole in its manifold aspects together with the 
actual principles which have become firmly estmblisbed in it, and also a knowledge 
of the requirements of state power in particular; and finally the estates element.” 

The monarchical authority and the executive authority are ... 
legislative authority. If, however, the legislative authority is the 
totality, monarchical and executive authority would, rather, have to 
be elements of the legislative authority. The supervening estates 
element is legislative authority alone, or the legislative authority in 
distinction from the monarchical and executive authority. 

301. "The estates element has this characteristic, that in it matters of general 
concern come to exist not merely tn themselves but also for themselves; in it, that is to 
say, the element of subjective formal freedom, public consciousness as the empirical 
generality of the opinions and thoughts of the many, comes into existence.” 

The estates element is a deputation of civil society to the state, 
which it confronts as the “many”. The many are to deal for a 
moment with matters of general concern consciously, as being their 
own, as objects of public consciousness which according to Hegel is 
nothing but the ** empirical generality of the opinions and thoughts 
of the many" (and in fact in modern _ monarchies, including 
constitutional monarchies, it is nothing else). It is significant that 
Hegel, who has such a great respect for the state spirit, for the 
ethical spirit, for state consciousness, positively despises it when it 
confronts him in an actual, empirical form. 

This is the enigma of mysticism. The same fantastic abstraction, 
which rediscovers state consciousness in the inadequate form of the 
bureaucracy, a hierarchy of knowledge, and which uncritically 
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accepts this inadequate existent as the real existent and as fully 
valid, this same mystical abstraction just as candidly avows that the 
real, empirical state spirit, public consciousness, is a mere pot-pourri 
of “thoughts and opinions of the many”. As it imputes to the 
bureaucracy an alien essence, so it leaves for the true essence the 
inadequate form of appearance. Hegel idealises the bureaucracy, 
and empiricises public consciousness. He can treat actual public 
consciousness as very special precisely because he has treated the 
special consciousness as the public consciousness. He needs to 
concern himself all the less about the actual existence of the state 
spirit since he believes he has already realised it properly in its 
so-called existences. As long as the state spirit mystically haunted 
the forecourt, many bows were made in its direction. Now, when 
we have caught it in person, it is scarcely regarded. 

“The estates element has this characteristic, that in it matters of 
general concern come to exist not merely in themselves but also for 
themselves'" And indeed they come to exist explicitly as “public 
consciousness”, as the ** empirical generality of the opinions and 
thoughts of the many". 

The process by which “matters of general concern” — which are 
in this way turned into an independent entity — come to be a 
subject, is here presented as a phase in the life-process of the 
“matters of general concern”. Instead of the subjects making 
themselves objective in the “matters of general concern”, Hegel 
brings the “matters of general concern” to the point of being the 
“subject”. The subjects do not need the “matters of general 
concern” as their true concerns, but the matters of general 
concern require the subjects for their formal existence. It is a 
matter for “matters of general concern” that they exist also as 
subject. 

What has especially to be kept in view here is the difference 
between the "being in itself" and the "being for itself' of the matters 
of general concern. 

The "matters of general concern" already exist “in themselves" as 
the business of the government, etc. They exist, without actiuilly 
being matters of general concern. They are on no account matters 
of general concern, for they are not the concern of "civil society". 
They have already found their essential, actual existence. That they 
now also actually become “public consciousness”, “empirical gen- 
erality”, is something purely formal and, as it were, only a symbolic 
attaining to actuality. The “formal” existence or the “empirical” 
existence of matters of general concern is separated from their 
substantial existence. The truth of this is that “matters of general 
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concern” in their being as such are not actually general, and the 
actual, empirical matters of general concern are merely formal. 

Hegel separates content and form, being in itself and being for itself, 
and brings in the latter externally as a formal element. The content 
is complete and exists in many forms, which are not the forms of 
this content; whereas clearly the form which is supposed to be the 
actual form of the content, has not the actual content for its 
content. 

The matters of general concern are complete, without being actual 
concerns of the people. The actual business of the people has 
come into being without action by the people. The estates element 
is the illusory existence of matters of state as a public concern. [It is] 
the illusion that the matters of general concern are matters of general 
concern, public matters; or the illusion that the people’s affairs are 
matters of general concern. Things have gone so far, both in our 
states and in Hegel’s philosophy of law, that the tautological 
sentence “Matters of general concern are matters of general 
concern” can only appear as an illusion of practical consciousness. 
The estates element is the political illusion of civil society. Precisely 
because he does not establish objective freedom as the realisation, 
the practical manifestation of subjective freedom, subjective free- 
dom appears in Hegel as formal freedom. (It is certainly important 
though that what is free is also done freely; that freedom does not 
prevail as the unconscious natural instinct of society.) Because he 
has given the presumed or actual content of freedom a mystical 
bearer, the actual subject of freedom acquires a formal signifi- 
cance. 

The separation of the in itself and the for itself, of substanc e and 
subject, is abstract mysticism. 

In the Remark Hegel explains the “estates element” very much 
as something “formal” and “illusory”. 

Both the knowledge and the will of the “estates element” are 
treated partly as unimportant, partly as suspect: i.e., the estates 
element is not a substantial addition. 

1) ‘‘The idea uppermost in men’s minds when they speak about the netessity oi 
usefuJness of summoning the estates i.s usually something of thi.s sort, that the 
people’s representatives, or even the people, musi beU undersUind what is fiest for 
them, and that they undoubtedly have the best intention to bring alxiut this best. 
On the first pK>int, it is rather the case that if by ‘the people’ is meant one particulai 
section of the members of the state, then it is that section which does not know what 
it wants. To know what one wants, and, eVen more, to know what will, existing in 
and for itself, i.e., reason, wants, is the fruit of deep understanding” (confined, of 
course, to [government] offices) “and insight — which, of course, is not the people’s 
affair.” 
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Further on, he says with reference to the estates themselves: 

“The highest civil servants necessarily have deeper and more comprehensive 
insight into the nature of the structure and the needs of the state, as well as being 
more skilled in, and more accustomed to, these affairs; without the estates they are 
therefore able to do what iy best, as they constantly must do their best when the 
estates are in session.” 

And it stands to reason that in the organisation described by 
Hegel this is perfectly true. 

2) “As for the estates’ especially good intention to bring about the general good. 
It has already been pointed out {. .] that to presume a bad or less good intention in 
the executive is characteristic of the vulgar crowd and of a negative outlook 
generally If one were to answer in like manner, the countercharge would follow 
that since the estates have their origin in individuality, the private standpoint, and 
particular interests, they are inclined to use their povsers on behalf of these at the 
expense of the general interest, whereas the other state authorities consciously 
.idopt the standpoint of the state from the stait, and are devoted to the (ommon 
purpose “ 

Thus the knowledge and will of the estates are partly superfluous, 
partly suspect. The people do not know what they want. The 
estates do not possess knowledge of state affairs in the same 
degree as the officials, who have a monopoly of this knowledge, 
riie estates are superfluous for the implementation of “matters of 
general concern”, the officials are able to accomplish them without 
the estates, and indeed have to do what is best in spite of the 
estates. Thus from the point of view of content, the estates are a 
pure luxury. Their presence is therefore in the most literal sense a 
mere form. 

Furthermore, with regard to the attitude, the will of the estates: 
this is suspect, for they issue from the private standpoint and from 
pri\ate interests. The truth is that private interest is their matter 
of general concern, and that matters of general concern are not 
their private interest But what a state of things when “matters of 
general concern” assume the form of matters of general concern in 
a will which does not know what it wants, or at least does not 
possess any particular knowledge of the general, and which has as 
its teal content an opposing interest! 

In modern slates, as in HegeFs philosophy of law, the conscious, 
the true actuality of matters of general concern is merely formal; or, only 
what u formal is an actual matter of general concern. 

Hegel is not to be blamed for depicting the nature of the 
modern state as it is, but for presenting that which is as the nature 
of the state. That the rational is actual is proved precisely in the 
< ontradiction of irrational actuality, which everywhere is the contrary 
of what it asserts, and asserts the contrary of what it is. 
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Instead of showing how “matters of general concern” exist for 
themselves “subjectively, and therefore actually as such”, and that 
they have also the form of matters of general concern, Hegel only 
shows that formlessness is their subjectivity, and a form without 
content must be formless. The form which matters of general 
concern gain in any state which is not the state of matters of 
general concern can only be a deformity, a self-deceiving, self- 
contradictory form, an illusory form which will reveal itself as this 
illusion. 

Hegel wants the luxury of the estates element only for the sake 
of logic. The being for themselves of matters of general concern as 
empirical generality must have a specific presence. Hegel does not 
look for an adequate actualisation of the “being for themselves of 
matters of general concern”, he is content to find an empirical 
existent which can be dissolved into this logical category; this is 
then the estates element, and Hegel himself does not fail to note 
how pitiful and full of contradictions this existent is. Yet he still 
reproaches ordinary consciousness for not being content with this 
logical satisfaction, and for wanting to see logic transformed into 
true objectivity rather than actuality dissolved into logic by arbitrary 
abstraction. 

I say arbitrary abstraction; for, since the executive authority wills, 
knows and actualises the matters of general concern, has its source in 
the nation and is an empirical multiplicity (that it is not a question 
of totality Hegel himself tells us), why should it not be possible to 
define the executive as the “being for themselves of matters of 
general concern”? Or why not the “estates” as their being in 
themselves, since it is only in the executive that these matters 
reach the light and gain determinacy and implementation and 
independence? 

The true antithesis, however, is this: “Matters of general 
concern” have to be represented somewhere in the state as “actual” 
and therefore “empirical matters of general concern”. They must 
appear somewhere in the crown and robes of the general, which 
thereby automatically becomes a role, an illusion. 

The antithesis in question here is that of the “general” as 
“/orm” — in the “form of generality” — and of the “general as 
content”. 

In science, for example, an “individual” can accomplish matters 
of general concern, and it is always individuals who do accomplish 
them. But these matters become truly general only when they are 
the affair no longer of the individual but of society. This changes 
not merely the form but also the content. In this case, however, 
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he issue is the state, where the nation itself is a matter of general 
:oncern; in this case it is a question of the will, which finds its true 
Dresence as species-will only in the self-conscious will of the nation, 
[n this case, moreover, it is a question of the idea of the state. 

The modern state, in which “matters of general concern” and 
Dreoccupation with them are a monopoly, and in which, on the 
:ontrary, monopolies are the real matters of general concern, has 
nvented the strange device of appropriating “matters of general 
zoncern” as a mere form. (The truth is that only the form is a 
natter of general concern.) With this it has found the correspond- 
ing form for its content, which is only seemingly composed of 
real matters of general concern. 

The constitutional state is the state in which the state interest as 
he actual interest of the nation exists only formally but, at the 
•iarne time, as a determinate form alongside the actual state. Here 
.he state interest has again acquired actuality formally as the 
interest of the nation, but it is only this formal actuality which it is 
to have. It has become a formality, the haul gout of national life, a 
ceremonial. The estates element is the sanctioned, legal lie of constitu- 
tional states, the lie that the state is the nation*s interest, or that the 
nation is the interest of the state. This lie reveals itself in its content. It 
has established itself as the legislative power, precisely because the 
legislative power has the general for its content, and, being an 
affair of knowledge rather than of will, is the metaphysical state 
power; whereas in the form of the executive power, etc., this same 
lie would inevitably have to dissolve at once, or be transformed 
into a truth. The metaphysical state power was the most fitting 
seat for the metaphysical, general illusion of the state. 

[801.] “A little reflection will show that the guarantee of the common good and 
public freedom afforded by the estates lies not in their special insight [...] but partly 
indeed in an additionaf ’ (!!) “insight contributed by the deputies, principally into 
the doings of officials at some lemoves from direct supervision by the higher 
authorities, and particularly into the more pressing and specialised needs and 
deficiencies which these deputies have concretely before them; but partly, too, it lies 
in the effect which the criticism to be expected from the many, and public criticism 
at that, brings with it in inducing officials in advance to apply the greatest 
understanding to their tasks and to the projects they have to prepare, and to deal 
with them only in accordance with the purest motives — a compulsion which is 
equally effective in the case of the members of the estates themselves.” 

“As for tilt guarantee generally which the estates in particular are supposed to 
hirnish. emeb of the other institutJoas of the stmte shares wdth them in being a 
guarantee of the public good and of rational freedom; and amongst these aie 
institutions such as the sovereignty of the monarch, hereditary succession to the 
throne, the constitution of the courts, etc., which provide this guarantee in far 
greater measure than do the estates The disfinctire feature of the estates is to be 
'''>tight. therefore, in the tact that in them the subjective element of general 
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freedom — the specific insight and the specific will characteristic of that sphere 
which in this presentation has been called civil society — comes into existence relative 
to the state. That this element is an aspect of the idea as developed into a totality, 
this inner necessity, not to be confused with external necessities and expediencies, 
follows, as always, from the philosophical standpoint ” 

Public, general freedom is allegedly guaranteed in the other 
state institutions; the estates are its alleged self-guarantee. [But the 
fact is] that the people attach more importance to the estates, 
through which they believe themselves to be able to safeguard 
their own security, than to those institutions which without any 
action on their part are supposed to be safeguard^* of their 
freedom — being affirmations of their freedom without being 
manifestations of their freedom. The co-ordinate position which 
Hegel assigns to the estates alongside the other institutions, 
contradicts the nature of the estates. 

Hegel solves the enigma by seeing the “distinctive feature of the 
estates” in the fact that in them “the specific insight and the 
specific will characteristic of [...] civil society comes into existence 
relative to the state'\ It is the reflection of civil society on to the state. As 
the bureaucrats are representatives of the state to civil society, so the 
estates are representatives of civil society to the state. It is always a 
case, therefore, of transactions between two opposing wills. 

In the Addition to this paragraph he says: 

“The attitude of the executive to the estates should not be essentiai/y hostile, 
and the belief in the inevitability of such a hostile relationship is a sad mistake”. 

is a “sad truth”. 

‘ The government is not a party facing another parly ” 

On the contrary, 

“The taxes voted by the estates, furthermore, are not to be regarded as a 
present given to the state; they are voted, rather, for the good of the voters 
themselves ” 

In the constitutional state, the voting of taxes is inevitably 
thought of as a present, 

“The real significance of the estates lies in the fact that through them the state 
enters the subjective consciousness of the people, and that the people begins to 
participate in the state.” 

This last point is quite right. In the estates the people begins to 
participate in the state, and likewise the state enters its subjective 
consciousness as an other-world. But how can Hegel present this 
beginning as the full reality} 

302. “Considered as a mediating organ, the estates stand between the govern- 
ment as a whole on the one hand, and the nation on the other, resolved into 
particular spheres and individuals. Their function requires of them a sense and a 
way of thinking appropriate to the state and government, as well as to the interests of 
particular groups and individuals. At the same time, their po.sitioii has the* 
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significance of being, together with the organised^ executive, a mediating factor, so 
that neither the monarchical authority should appear isolated as an extreme and 
thus as exclusively the power of the sovereign and arbitrariness, nor should the 
particular interests of communities, corporations and individuals become isolated, 
and — still more important — that individuals should not come to form a multitude 
or a crowd, characterised by correspondingly non-organic views and intentions and 
constituting a mere massed force against the organic state.” 

On the one side are placed, always as identical, state and 
government; on the other, the nation, resolved into particular 
spheres and individuals. The estates stand between the two as a 
mediating organ. The estates are the centre where “sense and a 
way of thinking appropriate to the state and government” are 
supposed to coincide and be united with “sense and a way of 
thinking appropriate to particular groups and individuals”. The 
identity of these two opposed senses and ways of thinking, in 
whose identity the state should properly be rooted, is given a 
symbolic representation in the estates. The transaction between state 
and civil society appears as a particular sphere. The estates are the 
synthests between state and civil society. But how the estates are to set 
about uniting in themselves two contradictory ways of thinking is 
not indicated. The estates are the posited contradiction of the state 
and civil society within the state. At the same time, they are the 
demand for the resolution of this contradiction. 

‘At the same time, their position has the significance of being, together with the 
organised’^ executive, a mediating factor, etc ” 

The estates not only mediate nation and government. They 
prevent (he “monarchical authority” from appearing as an isolated 
'‘extreme"' and thus as “exclusively the power of the sovereign and 
arbitrariness”; they likewise prevent the “isolation” of the “par- 
ticular” interests, etc., and (he “appearance of individuals as a 
multitude or crowd". This mediating function is common to the 
estates and to the organised executive. In a state where the 
“position” of the “estates” prevents “individuals from coming to 
form a multitude or a crowds characterised by correspondingly 
non-organic views and intentions and constituting a mere massed 
force against the organic state”, the "organic state” exists outside 
the “multitude” and the “crowd”; or there the “multitude” and 
the “crowd” do belong to the organisation of the state, only their 
“non-organic views and intentions” are not to become “views and 
intentions against the state” — for with such a definite orientation 
these views and intentions would become “organic”. Similarly, this 
“massed force” is (o remain only “mass”, so that understanding 

‘‘ Marx wrote “organic" — Ed. 
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remains located outside the masses and hence they cannot set 
themselves in motion, but can only be moved, and exploited as a 
massed force, by the monopolists of the “organic state”. Where 
“the particular interests of communities, corporations and indi- 
viduals” are not isolated from the state, but “individuals come to 
form a multitude or a crowd, characterised by correspondingly 
non-organic views and intentions and constituting a mere massed 
force against the state”, it becomes clear, of course, that it is no 
“particular interest” which contradicts the state, but that the 
“actual, organic, general thought of the multitude or tbe crowd” is 
not the “thought of the organic state” and does hot find its 
realisation in it. What is it, then, that makes the estates appear as a 
mediating factor in relation to this extreme? Only the fact that 
“the particular interests of communities, corporations and indi- 
viduals become isolated”, or the fact that their isolated interests 
balance their account with the state through the estates; and also the fact 
that the “non-organic views and intentions of the multitude or the 
crowd” have occupied their will (their activity) in creating the 
estates, and occupied their “views” in judging the work of the 
estates, and have enjoyed the illusion of their own objectification. 
The “estates” preserve the state from the non-organic crowd only 
as a result of the disorganisation of this crowd. 

But at the same time the mediation by the estates is intended to 
prevent the “isolation” of “the particular interests of communities, 
corporations and individuals”. They mediate in this respect (1) by 
treating with the “state interest”, (2) by themselves being the 
''political isolation” of these particular interests, by being this 
isolation as a political act, since through them these “isolated 
interests” attain the rank of the “general”. 

Finally, the estates are supposed to mediate in relation to the 
"isolation'' of the authority of the monarch as an "extreme" (which 
“thus would appear as exclusively the power of the sovereign and 
arbitrariness”). This is correct insofar as the principle of the 
authority of the monarch (arbitrariness) is limited by the estates or at 
least is fettered in its operation, and inasmuch as the estates 
themselves become participants in, and accomplices of, the 
monarch’s authority. 

In this way either the power of the monarch actually ceases to 
be the extreme of the power of the monarch (and, since it is not 
an organic principle, the power of the monarch exists only as an 
extreme, as a one-sided ness), and becomes an appearance of power, 
a symbol; or else it only loses the appearance of being arbitrary and 
exclusively the power of the sovereign. The estates mediate to 
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counter the “isolation” of particular interests by presenting this 
isolation as a political act. They mediate to counter the isolation of 
the authority of the monarch as an extreme, partly by themselves 
becoming a part of monarchical authority, and partly by putting 
the executive into the position of an extreme. 

In the “estates” all the contradictions of the organisations of the 
modern state coalesce. The estates are the “mediators” in all 
directions, because in all respects they are “hybrids”. 

It should be noted that Hegel does not so much expound the 
content of the activity of the estates, the legislative power, as the 
position of the estates, their political rank. 

It should further be noted that whereas, according to Hegel, the 
estates stand to begin with “between the government as a whole on 
the one handy and the nation on the othery resolved into particular 
spheres and individuals”, their position as expounded above “has 
the significance of being, together with the organised executive, a 
mediating factor”. 

With regard to the first point, the estates are the nation over 
against the government, but the nation in miniature. This is their 
posture in opposition. 

With regard to the second point, the estates are the government 
over against the nation, but the government amplified. This is 
their conservative posture. They are themselves a part of the 
executive over against the nation, but in such a way as to have at 
the same time the significance of being the nation over against the 
executive. 

Hegel, above, characterised the “legislative authority as a totali- 
ty” (para. 300): the estates actually are this totality — the state within 
the state — but it is precisely in them that it becomes apparent that 
the state is not the totality, but a dualism. The estates represent 
the state in a society that is no state. The state is a mere concept. 

In the Remark |to para. 3021 Hegel says: 

“It IS one of the most important insights of logic that a certain element which 
occupies the position of an extreme when standing within an antithesis, is at the 
same time a middle term, and thus ceases to be an extreme and is an organic 
element.” 

(Thus the estates element is (1) the extreme of the nation over 
against the government; but also (2) the middle term between 
nation and government; or it is the antithesis within the nation itself. 
The antithesis of government and nation is mediated by the 
antithesis between estates and nation. The estates occupy the 
position of the nation with regard to the government, but the 
position of the government with regard to the nation. The real 
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antithesis between nation and government is overcome when the 
nation attains existence as a notion, as a fantasy, an illusion, a 
representation — as the represented nation, or the estates, which 
straightway finds itself, as a particular power, cut off from the real 
nation. Here the nation is displayed in just the way it must be 
displayed in the organism under consideration, so as not to have a 
clear-cut character.) 

“In connection with the matter here being considered it is all the more 
important to stress this aspect because of the frequently-held, but most dangerous 
prejudice which regards the estates primarily from the point of view of oppoution to 
the government, as if this were their essential attitude Looked upon organically, 
1 e., as part of the totality, the estates element manifests itself only through the 
function of mediation. Thus the antithesis itself is reduced to an appearance. If 
this antithesis, when it manifests itself, were not merely something superficial but 
actually became a substantial antithesis, then the state would be in the throes of 
destruction That the conflict is not of this kind is shown, in accordance with the 
nature of the thing, by the fact that it is not concerned with the essential elements 
of the state organism but with more specialised and less important things, and the 
passion nevertheless aroused bv these matters becomes faction concerned with 
merely subjective interests such as higher state appointments ” 

In the Addition he says: 

*‘The constitution is essentially a system of mediation.^* 

303 “The general estate, or more precisely the estate which devotes itself to 
government service, is directly defined as having the general as the purpose of its 
essential activity In the estates element of the legislature the civil estate acquires 
political significance and effectiveness Now this civil estate can appear in this sphere 
neither as a mere undifferentiated mass nor as a multitude resolved into its atoms, 
but as that which it already is, narnelv, differentiated into the estate based on the 
substantial relationship and the estate based on specific needs and the labour 
satisfying them ] Only thus is the really particular in the state truly linked in this 
respect with the general,” 

Here we have the solution of the enigma. “In the estates 
element of the legislature the civil estate acquires political signi- 
ficance.'' Naturally, the civil estate acquires this significance in a 
way corresponding to what it is, corresponding to its structure 
within civil society (Hegel has already characterised the general 
estate as that which devotes itself to the service of the government; 
the general estate is thus represented within the legislative authori- 
ty by the executive). 

The estates element is the political significance of the civil estate, of 
the unpolitical estate — a contradiction in terms. Or in the estate 
described by Hegel, the civil estate (and further the distinction of 
the civil estate as such) has a political significance. The civil estate 
belongs to the essence, to the politics of this state. He, therefore, 
gives it a political significance, i. e., a significance other than its real 
significance. 
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In the Remark he says: 

“This runs counter to another current notion, namely, that when the civil estate 
is elevated to the participation in general affairs in the legislature it ought to 
appear there in the form of individuals either by their choosing representatives for 
this function, or even by each individual himself exercising a vote there. This 
atomistic, abstract view disappears already within the family as well as within civil 
society, where the individual only makes his appearance as a member of something 
general. The state, however, is essentially an organisation consisting of components, 
each of which is itself a group; and no element should appear as a non-organic 
mass in the state. The many as individuals, which is what we readily take to be 
meant by ‘people’, are indeed an assemblage^ but only as a multitude — a formless 
mass whose movement and action, accordingly, could only be elemental, irrational, 
savage and frightful ’’ 

“The notion which resolves the communities already existing in these groupings 
again into a multitude of individuals at the point where they enter the political 
realm, i e., where they take up the standpoint of the highest concrete generality, 
thereby keeps civil and political life separate and suspends the latter, so to speak, 
in the air, since its basis would only be the abstract individuality of caprice and 
opinion, and thus the accidental, and not an absolutely solid and legitimate 
foundation.” 

“Although the estates of civil society in general and the estates in the political 
sense are widely separated in the concepts advanced by so-callcd theories, 
iangvage, nevertheless, still preserves their unity, which moreover formerly 
prevailed in fact ” 

“The general estate, or more precisely the estate which devotes 
itself to government service.*' 

Hegel takes it as a presupposition that the general estate is in the 
“service of the government”. He takes it for granted that general 
intelligence “is both proper to the estates and is constant”. 

“In the estates element, etc.” The “political significance and 
effectiveness” of the civil estate is a particular significance and 
effectiveness of the civil estate. The civil estate is not transformed 
into the political estate; on the contrary, it is as civil estate that it 
assumes its political effectiveness ana significance. It does not 
have political effectiveness and significance in an unqualified way. 
Its political effectiveness and significance is the political effectiveness 
and significance of the civil estate as civil estate. Hence, the civil estate 
can only enter the political sphere in a way which corresponds to 
the differentiation of estates in civil society. The differentiation of estates 
within civil society becomes a political distinction. 

Language itself, says Hegel, expresses the identity of the estates of 
civil society with the estates in the political sense — a “unity” “which 
moreover formerly prevailed in fact**, and which, one must conclude, 
now no longer prevails. 

Hegel finds that “the really particular in the state is truly linked 
in this respect with the general”. In this manner the separation of 
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**civil and political life'* is supposed to be transcended and their 
**identity** established. 

Hegel relies on the following: 

“There are already existing communities in these groupings” 
(family and civil society). How can one, just “at the point where 
they enter the political realm, i.e., where they take up the 
standpoint of the highest concrete generality** , wish “to resolve” them 
“again into a multitude of individuals”? 

It is important to follow this argument closely. 

The identity Hegel is asserting was at its most complete^ as he 
himself admits, in the Middle Ages. Here the estates of civil society as 
such and the estates in the political sense were identical. One can 
express the spirit of the Middle Ages in this way: The estates of 
civil society and the estates in the political sense were identical, 
because civil society was political society — because the organic 
principle of civil society was the principle of the state. 

Hegel, however, takes as his starting point the separation of “ciri/ 
society** and the **political state** as two fixed opposites, two really 
different spheres. This separation does indeed really exist in the 
modern state. The identity of the civil and political estates was the 
expression of the identity of civil and political society. This identity 
has disappeared. Hegel takes it to have disappeared. “The identity 
of the civil and political estates”, if it expressed the truth, could 
therefore now only be an expression of the separation of civil and 
political society. Or rather, only the separation of the civil and 
political estates ** expresses the true relationship of modem civil and 
political society. 

Secondly: Hegel is dealing here with political estates in a quite 
different sense from that of the political estates of the Middle Ages 
whose identity with the estates of civil society is asserted. 

Their whole existence was political. Their existence was the 
existence of the state. Their legislative activity, their voting of taxes 
for the Empire, was only a particular expression of their general 
political significance and effectiveness. Their estate was their state. 
The relation to the Empire was merely a treaty relationship of 
these various states with nationality; for the political state as 
something distinct from civil society was nothing else but the 
representation of nationality. Nationality was the point d'honneur, the 
xax* political significance of these various corporations, 

etc., and the taxes, etc., had reference only to nationality. That 


* In the manuscnpi; “society " — Ed 

Pre -eminently. — Ed. 
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was the relationship of the legislative estates to the Empire. The 
position of the estates was similar within the individual principalities. 
Here the princedom, the sovereignty, was a particular estate, which 
had certain privileges but which was correspondingly restricted by 
the privileges of the other estates. (Among the Greeks civil society 
was the slave of political society.) The general legislative effectiveness 
of the estates of civil society was not at all an attaining to a political 
significance and effectiveness on the part of the civil estate, but 
rather a simple expression of their actual and general political 
significance and effectiveness. Their activity as a legislative power 
was simply a complement to their sovereign and governing 
(executive) power; it was rather their attaining to matters of wholly 
general concern as a civil affair, their attaining to sovereignty as a 
civil estate. In the Middle Ages the estates of civil society were as 
estates of civil society at the same time legislative estates, because 
they were not civil estates, or because the civil estates were political 
estates. The medieval estates did not acquire a new character as a 
political-estates element. They did not become political estates 
because they participated in legislation; on the contrary, they 
participated in legislation because they were political estates. What 
have they in common, then, with Hegel’s civil estate, which as a 
legislative element attains a political aria di bravura, an ecstatic 
condition, an outstanding, striking, exceptional political signifi- 
cance and effectiveness? 

All the contradictions characteristic of Hegel’s presentation are to 
be found together in the exposition of this question. 

1) He has presupposed the separation of civil society and the 
political state (a modern condition), and expounded it as a 
necessary element of the idea, as absolute rational truth. He has 
presented the political state in its modem form — in the form of the 
separation of the various powers. He has given the bureaucracy to 
the actual, active state for its body, and set the bureaucracy 
as mind endowed with knowledge above the materialism of civil 
society. He has counterposed the intrinsically and actually general 
aspect of the state to the particular interest and the need of civil 
society. In short, he presents everywhere the conflict between civil 
society and the state. 

2) Civil society as civil estate is counterposed by Hegel to the 
political state. 

3) He characterises the estates element of the legislature as the 
mere political formalism of civil society. He describes it as a 
relationship of reflection in which civil society is reflected on to the state, 
and as one which does not affect the essence of the state. And a 
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relationship of reflection is the highest form of identity between 
essentially different things. 

On the other hand: 

1) Hegel does not want to allow civil society to appear in its 
self-constitution as a legislative element either as a mere, undif- 
ferentiated mass or as a multitude dissolved into its atoms. He 
wants no separation of civil and political life. 

2) He forgets that what is in question is a relationship of 
reflection, and makes the civil estates as such political estates, but 
again only in terms of legislative power, so that their activity is 
itself proof of the separation. 

He makes the estates element the expression of the separation; but 
at the same time it is supposed to be tbe representative of an 
identity which is not there. Hegel is aware of the separation of 
civil society and the political state, but he wants the unity of the 
state to be expressed within the state, and this to be accomplished, 
in fact, by the estates of civil society, in their character as such 
estates, also forming the estates element of legislative society. (Cf 
XIV.*)^ 

304. “The political-estaies element contains at the same time in its own 
determination the distinctions of estates already present in the earlier spheres Its 
initially abstract position, that of the extreme of empirical generality over against the 
royal or monarchical principle in general, a position which implies only the possibility 
of harmony and therefore likewise the possibility of hostile confrontation, this ahstiact 
position becomes a rational relation (a syllogism, cf Remark to para 302) only if its 
mediation is actually effected Just as from the mcjnarchical authority the executive 
already has this attribute (para 300), so likewise one aspect of the estates must be 
adapted to the function of existing essentially as the middle element “ 

305. “One estate of civil society contains the principle which is of itself capable 
of being established in this political role — namclv, the estate' whose ethical life is 
natural, and whose basis is family life and, so far as its livelihood is concerned, 
landed property Its specific feature, accordingly, is a will based on itself, it shares 
this and the natural attribute, which the monarchical element contains, with the 
latter " 

306. “This estate is more particularly fitted for political pcisition and signifi- 
cance in that its wealth is equally independent of the w'ealth of the state and of the 
uncertainty of business, the quest for profit, and any sort of fluctuation in 
possessions, independent both of the favour of the executive, and of the favour of 
the crowd. It i.s even safeguarded agatnsl its own caprice by the fact that the 
members of this estate who are called to fill this role lack the right of other ciii/ens 
either to dispose freely of their entire property, or to know that it will pass to their 
children in accordance with the equality of their love for them. Then wealth thus 
becomes an inalienable heritage, burdened with primogeniture." 

Addition: “This estate is more independent in its volition. Speaking generally, 
the landowning estate is divided into an educated section of landowners and the 

“ The asterisk apparently refers not to p. XIV of the manuscript but to p 
XXIV since the same sign is repeated there by Marx (see this volume, p 75) — Ed 
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peasantry. But over against both these sorts of people stands the business estate, 
which is dependent on and orientated towards need, and the general estate, which 
is essentially dependent on the state. The security and stability of the [landowning] 
estate can be further enhanced by the institution of primogeniture, though this 
institution is desirable only from a political point of view, since it involves a sacrifice 
for the political purpose of enabling the first-born son to live independently. The 
justification for primogeniture is that the state must be able to count on a certain 
way of thinking not as a mere possibility, but as something necessary. Now this way 
of thinking is not, of course, tied to wealth, but the relatively necessary connection 
is that a man of independent means is not restricted by external circumstances and 
can thus come forward and act for the state without hindrance. Where political 
institutions are lacking, however, the eitablishment and encouragement of 
primogeniture is nothing but a fetter laid upon the freedom of civil right; this 
fetter must either acquire political meaning or move towards disintegration.” 

307 “Thus the rights of this .section of the propertied estate are on the one 
hand no doubt founded on the natural principle of the family, but this principle 
IS at the same time distorted by hard sacrifice for a political purpose] consequently 
this estate IS essentially assigned to activity for this purpose, and is therefore also 
summoned and entitled to this activity by birth, without the fortuitousness of 
elections. Thus it occupies a stable, essential position between the subjective caprice 
or contingency of the two poles, and just as it [...] carries in itself a likeness of the 
element of the monarchical authority, so it shares with the other pole needs and 
rights which are in other respects similar and becomes the pillar both of the throne 
and of society ” 

Hegel has achieved the feat of deriving the born peers, the 
hereditary landed property, etc., etc.— -this “pillar both of the 
throne and of society” — from the absolute idea. 

*Mt shows Hegel’s profundity that he feels the separation of 
civil from political society as a contradiction. He is wrong, however, 
to be content with the appearance of this resolution and to 
pretend it is the substance, whereas the ''so-called theories*' he 
despises demand the "separation" of the civil from the political 
estates — and rightly so, for they voice a consequence of modern 
society, since there the political-estates element is precisely nothing 
but the factual expression of the actual relationship of state and 
civil society, namely, their separation. 

Hegel does not call the matter here in question by its well- 
known name. It is the disputed question of a representative versus 
estates constitution. The representative constitution is a great 
advance, since it is the frank, undistorted, consistent expression of the 
modern condition of the state. It is an unconcealed contradiction. 

Before we deal with the substance of the matter let us glance 
once more at Hegel’s presentation. 

“In the estates element of the legislature the civil estate acquires political 
significance." [Para. 303.1 


‘‘ See footnote on p. 74 — Ed. 
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Earlier (Remark to para. 301) he said: 

“The distinctive feature of the estates is to be sought, therefore, in the fact that 
in them ... the specific insight and the specific will characteristic of that sphere 
which in this presentation has been called civil society — comes into existence relative 
to the state." 

Summarising this definition, we get: Civil society is the civil 
estate'', or the civil estate is the direct, essential, concrete estate of 
civil society. It [civil society] acquires “political significatuce and 
effectiveness” only in the estates element of the legislature. This is 
something new, which is added to it, a particular functiorii, for its 
very nature as civil estate expresses its contrast to political signifi- 
cance and effectiveness, the forfeiture of its political character, 
expresses the fact that civil society in and for itself is without 
political significance or effectiveness. The civil estate is the estate 
of civil society, or civil society is the civil estate. Hence Hegel also 
consistently excludes the “general estate” from the “estates ele- 
ment of the legislature”. 

“The general estate, or more precisely the estate which devotes itself to 
government service, is directly defined as having the general as the purpose of its 
essential activity.” [Para. 303.] 

Civil society or the civil estate is not so defined. Its essential 
activity is not defined as having the general as its purpose; or, its 
essential activity is not a characteristic of the general — does not 
have a general character. The civil estate is the estate of civil society 
against the state. The estate of civil society is not a political estate. 

In describing civil society as civil estate, Hegel has declared the 
distinctions of estate in civil society to be non-political distinctions, 
and civil and political life to be heterogeneous, even opposites. How 
does he go on? 

“Now this civil estate can appear in thw sphere neither as a mere undifferentiated 
mass nor as a multitude resolved into its atoms, but as that which it already is, namely, 
differentiated into the estate based on the .substantial relationship and the estate 
based on specific needs and the labour satisfying them (para. 201 ff ) Only thus 
is the really particular tn the state truly linked in this respect with the general ” 
[Para. 303.] 

Civil society (the civil estate) can indeed not appear as a “mere 
undifferentiated mass” in its activity as legislative estate because the 
“mere undifferentiated mass” exists only as a “notion”, only in the 
imagination, but not in actuality. Here there are only accidental 
masses of various sizes (cities, market towns, etc.). These masses or 
this mass not only appears but is everywhere “a multitude resolved 
into its atoms” in reality, and as thus atomised it must appear and 
proceed in its activity as political estate. The civil estate, civil society, 
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cannot here appear “as that which it already is*\ For what is it already? 
Civil estate, i.e., antithesis to and separation from the state. To 
acquire “political significance and effectiveness” it must rather 
abandon itself as that which it already is, as civil estate. Only thus does 
it acquire its political significance and effectiveness”. This political 
act is a complete transubstantiation. In it, civil society must 
completely give itself up as civil society, as civil estate, and assert an 
aspect of its essence which not only has nothing in common with the 
real civil existence of its essence but stands in opposition to it. 

The general law here appears in the individual. Civil society and 
state are separated. Hence the citizen of the state is also separated 
from the citizen as the member of civil society. He must therefore 
effect a fundamental division wdth himself. As an actual citizen he 
finds himself in a twofold organisation: the bureaucratic organisa- 
tion, which is an external, formal feature of the distant state, the 
executive, which does not touch him or his independent reality, and 
the social organisation, the organisation of civil society. But in 
the latter he stands as a private person outside the state; this social 
organisation does not touch the political state as such. The former 
IS a state organisation for which he always provides the material. 
The second is a civil organisation the material of which is not the 
state. In the former the state stands as formal antithesis to him, in 
the second he stands as material antithesis to the state. Hence, in 
order to behave as an actual citizen of the state, and to attain 
political significance and effectiveness, he must step out of his civil 
reality, disregard it, and withdraw from this whole organisation 
into his individuality; for the sole existence which he finds for his 
citizenship of the state is his sheer, blank individuality, since the 
existence of the state as executive is complete without him, and his 
existence in civil society is complete without the state. He can be a 
citizen of the state only in contradiction to these sole available 
communities, only as an individual His existence as a citizen of the 
state is an existence outside his communal existences and is 
therefore purely individual. For the “legislative power” as “power” 
is only the organisation, the common body, which it is to receive. Civil 
society, the civil estate, does not exist as state organisation prior to the 
“legislative authority”, and in order to come into existence as such 
the real organisation of the civil estate, its real civil life, must be 
posited as non-existent, for the estates element of the legislature has 
precisely the quality of positing the civil estate, civil society, as 
non-existent. The separation of civil society and political state 
necessarily appears as a separation of the political citizen, the 
citizen of the state, from civil society, from his owm, actual, 
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empirical reality, for as an idealist of the state he is quite another 
beingy a differenty distinct, opposed being. Civil society here effects 
within itself the relationship of state and civil society which already 
exists on the other side as bureaucracy. In the estates element the 
general really becomes for itself what it is in itself, namely, the 
opposite of the particular. The citizen must discard his estate, civil 
society, the civil estate, so as to acquire political significance and 
effectiveness, for it is this estate which stands between the individu- 
al and the political state. 

If Hegel poses civil society as a whole, as the civil eUate, in 
opposition to the political state, it stands to reason that the 
differences within the civil estate, the various civil estates, can in 
reference to the state have only a private significance, not a 
political significance. For the various civil estates are merely the 
realisation, the existence, of the principle, of the civil estate as the 
principle of civil society. But when the principle has to be given 
up, it stands to reason that the divisions within this principle exist 
all the less for the political state. 

"Only thus," Hegel concludes the paragraph [303], "is the realK particular in the 
state truly linked in this respect with the general " 

But Hegel here confuses the state as the whole of the existence of a 
people with the political state. This particular is not the particular 
in'' but rather ''outside the state”, namely, the political state. Not only 
is it not “the really particular in the state”, it is rather the "unreality of 
the state”. Hegel seeks to demonstrate that the estates of civil society 
are the political estates, and to prove that, he assumes that the estates 
of civil society are the “particularisation of the political state”, i.e., 
that civil society is political society. The expression “the particular in 
the state” can have here only the meaning “particularisation of the 
state”. Bad conscience prompts Hegel to choose the vague 
expression. He himself has not only demonstrated the opposite, he 
again confirms this himself in the same paragraph when he describes 
civil society as the “civil estate”. The statement that the particular "is 
linked" with the general is also very cautious. One can link the most 
heterogeneous things. It is here, however, not a question of a 
gradual transition but of a transubstantiation and it is useless to refuse 
to see the chasm to be jumped over, which the jump itself 
demonstrates. 

Hegel says in the Remark [to para. 303]: 

“This runs counter to another current notion”, etc. We have jusi 
shown how consistent, how necessary, this current notion is, that it is 
a “necessary notion at the present stage of development of the 
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nation”, and that Hegel’s notion, although also quite current in 
certain circles, is nevertheless an untruth. Returning to the current 
notion, Hegel says: 

“This atomistic, abstract view disappears already within the 
family”, etc., etc. “The state, however, is”, etc. This view is indeed 
abstract, but it is the “abstraction” of the political state as Hegel 
himself expounds it. It is also atomistic, but it is the atomism of 
society itself. A “view” cannot be concrete when its subject-matter is 
abstract. The atomism into which civil society plunges in its political 
act follows necessarily from the fact that the community, the 
communal being in which the individual exists, is civil society 
separated from the state, or that the political state is an abstraction 
from it. 

This atomistic view, although [it] disappears already in the family, 
and perhaps (??) in civil society as well, returns in the political state 
precisely because it is an abstraction from the family and from civil 
society. The reverse is also true. By expressing the strangeness of this 
phenomenon Hegel has not eliminated the estrangement. 

“ l hr notion.” we read further, “which resolves the communities already 
existing in these groupings a^ain into a multitude ol indniduals at the point where 
thes entei llie pohtual realm, le , wheie the\ take up the standpoint of the highest 
(onrrete generality, therebs keeps civil and political litc separate and suspends the 
latter, so to speak, m the an, since its basis would onl\ be the abstract individualitv 
of caprice and opinion, and thus the accidental, and not an absolutely ^olid and 
legitimate foundation ” [Remark to para .SO.S J 

That notion does not keep civil and political life separate; it is 
merely the notion of a really existing separation. 

That notion does not suspend political liie in the air; it is rather 
that political life is life in the airy regions — the ethereal regions of 
civil society. 

Now let us consider the estates system and the representative 
system 

It is an historical advance which has transformed the political 
estates into social estates, so that, just as the Christians are equal in 
heaven, but unequal on earth, so the individual members of the 
nation are equal in the heaven of their political world, but unequal 
in the earthly existence of society. The real transformation of the 
political estates into civil estates took place in the absolute monarchy. 
"Fhe bureaucracy maintained the notion of unity against the 
various states within the slate. Nevertheless, the social difference of 
the estates, even alongside the bureaucracy of the absolute 
executive power, remained a political difference, political within 
itnd alongside the bureaucracy of the absolute executive power. 
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Only the French Revolution completed the transformation of the 
political into social estates, or changed the differences of estate of civil 
society into mere social differences, into differences of civil life 
which are without significance in political life. With that the 
separation of political life from civil society was completed. 

The estates of civil society likewise were transformed in the 
process: civil society was changed by its separation from political 
society. Estate in the medieval sense continued only within the 
bureaucracy itself, where civil and political position are directly 
identical. As against this stands civil society as civil estate!^ Differ- 
ence of estate here is no longer a difference of needs and of work 
as independent bodies. The only general, superficial and formal 
difference still remaining here is that of town and country. Within 
society itself, however, the difference was developed in mobile and 
not fixed circles, of which free choice is the principle. Money and 
education are the main criteria. However, this has to be demon- 
strated not here but in the critique of Hegel’s presentation of civil 
society. Enough. The estate of civil society has for its principle 
neither need, that is, a natural element, nor politics. It consists of 
separate masses which form fleetingly and whose very formation is 
fortuitous and does not amount to an organisation. 

Only one thing is characteristic, namely, that lack of property and 
the estate of direct labour, of concrete labour, form not so much an 
estate of civil society as the ground upon which its circles rest and 
move. The estate proper, in which political and civil position 
coincide, is confined to the members of the executive authority. The 
present-day estate of society already shows its difference from the 
earlier estate of civil society in that it does not hold the individual 
as it formerly did as something communal, as a community, but 
that it is partly accident, partly the work and so on of the 
individual which does, or does not, keep him in his estate, an estate 
which is itself only an external quality of the individual, being 
neither inherent in his labour nor standing to him in fixed 
relationships as an objective community organised according to 
rigid laws. It stands, rather, in no sort of real relation to his 
material actions, to his real standing*. The physician does not form 
a special estate within civil society. One merchant belongs to a 
different estate from another, to a different social position. For just 
as civil society is separated from political society, so civil society has 
within itself become divided into estate and social position, however 
many relations may occur between them. The principle of the civil 

* The German word Stand — in this passage mostly rendered as “estate" — can 
also mean position, situation, rank, profession, standing, etc. — Ed. 
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estate or of civil society is enjoyment and the capacity to enjoy. In his 
political significance the member of civil society frees himself from 
his estate, his true civil position; it is only here that he acquires 
importance as a human being, or that his quality as member of the 
state, as social being, appears as his human quality. For all his other 
qualities in civil society appear inessential to the human being, the 
individual, as external qualities which indeed are necessary for his 
existence in the whole, i.e., as a link with the whole, but a link that 
he can just as well throw away again. (Present-day civil society is 
the realised principle of individualism; the individual existence is 
the final goal; activity, work, content, etc., are mere means.) 

The estates constitution, where it is not a tradition of the Middle 
Ages, is the attempt to some extent in the political sphere itself to 
thrust the human being back into the narrowness of his individual 
sphere, to turn his particularity into his material consciousness, 
and because in the political sphere the differences of estate exist, 
to turn them again into social differences. 

The real human being is the private individual of the present-day 
state constitution. 

In general, the estate has the significance that difference and 
separation constitute the vm existence of the individual. His way of 
life, activity, etc., instead of turning him into a member, a function 
of society, make of him an exception to society, are his privilege. 
That this difference is not merely individual but is established as a 
community, estate or corporation, not only does not cancel its 
exclusive nature but is rather an expression of it. Instead of the 
individual function being a function of society, it turns, on the 
contrary, the individual function into a society for itself. 

Not only is the estate based on the separation of society as the 
prevailing law; it separates the human being from his general 
essence, it turns him into an animal that is directly identical with 
its function. The Middle Ages are the animal history of human 
society, its /oology. 

The modern era, civilisation, makes the opposite mistake. It 
separates the objective essence of the human being from him as 
merely something external, material. It does not accept the content 
of the human being as his true reality. 

This will be further considered in the section on “civil society”.^ 
We pass on to 

S()4 “FIk* politic al-rstaff*'* cHenirtit (ontains al the same lime in its 
sigiiifitance ■' the distinctions of estates alreads present in the earlier spheres 

* In Hegel Besiimmung, le.. “determination”, not Bedeutung, signifi- 
‘aiue” But on pp. 74 and 90, where Marx quotes the same passage, it is gnen as in 
Hegel —Fd 
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We have already shown that “the distinctions of estate already 
present in the earlier spheres” have either no significance for the 
political sphere at all, or only the significance of private, hence 
non-political, distinctions. According to Hegel, however, this dis- 
tinction here does not have its “already existing significance” (the 
significance it has in civil society), but it is rather the “political- 
estates element”, which, by absorbing it, affirms its essence; and, 
immersed in the political sphere, it acquires as its “own*^ signifi- 
cance a significance which belongs to this element and not tip it [this 
distinction]. ' 

When the structure of civil society was still political and the 
political state was civil society, this separation, this doubling of the 
significance of the estates, was not present. They did not signify 
one thing in civil society and something else in the political world. 
They acquired no significance in the political world but signified 
themselves. The dualism of civil society and the political state, which 
the estates constitution seeks to resolve by a harking-back, appears in 
that constitution itself in such a way that the difference of estate (the 
differentiation within civil society) acquires a different significance 
in the political and the civil sphere. Here we are seemingly 
confronted by something identical, the same subject, but with 
essentially different attributes; hence it is really a twofold subject; and 
this illusory identity is artificially preserved by that reflection which 
at one time a.scribes a character to the civil estate distinctions as 
such which is yet to accrue to them from the political sphere, and 
conversely, at another time ascribes to the distinctions of estate in 
the political sphere a character which does not arise from the 
political sphere but from the subject of the civil sphere. (This 
identity is illusory if only for the reason that although the human 
being, the real subject, does remain himself, whatever forms his 
essence takes, and does not lose his identity, here however the 
human being is not the subject but is identified with a predicate, 
the estate; and at the same lime it is maintained that both in this 
particular determination and in some other determination, the 
human being, as this particular, exclusively limited entity, is 
something other than this limited entity.) In order to represent the 
one limited subject, the particular estate (the distinctions ol estate) 
as the essential subject of both predicates, or in order to prove the 
identity of both predicates, they are both mystified and presented 
in an illusory, vague, twofold form. 

The .same subject is here taken in different significances, the 
significance however is not that determined by the subject itself, 
but an allegorical, substituted definition is given. The same signifi- 
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cance could be assigned to a different concrete subject, and the 
same subject could be given a different significance. The signifi- 
cance acquired by the civil distinctions of estate in the political 
sphere does not arise from those distinctions but from the political 
sphere, and they could also here have a different significance, as 
was indeed historically the case. The reverse is also true. It is this 
uncritical, mystical way of interpreting an old world-view in terms of a 
new one which turns it into nothing better than an unfortunate 
hybrid, where form belies significance and significance belies the 
form, and where form does not acquire its significance and real 
form, nor does significance become form and real significance. 
This uncritical approach, this mysticism, is both the enigma of 
modern constitutions ( xat’ the estates constitution) and the 

mystery of the Hegelian philosophy, particularly the philosophy of 
law and the philosophy of religion. 

One can best rid oneself of this illusion by taking the signifi- 
cance as what it is, namely, as the essential quality, by making it as 
such the subject, and then considering whether the subject 
allegedly belonging to it is its real predicate, whether it represents its 
essence and true realisation. 

“Its initially abstract position” (that of the political-estates element), “that of the 
extreme of empirical generality over against the royal or monanhxcal principle in 
general, a position which implies onl\ the possibility of harmony anci therefore 
likewise the possibility of hostile confrontation, this abstract position becomes a 
latioiial relation (.i yyllogism, if Remark to paia onl\ il its /luciititioii aclualK 

ei fee ted '' 

We have already seen that the estates together with the 
executive authority form the middle term between the monarchi- 
cal principle and the people, between the will of the state as one 
empirical will and as maTi\ empirical wills, between empirical 
singularity and empirical generality. Since Hegel defined the will 
of civil soc iety as empirical generality, he had to define the will of the 
monarch as empirical singularity, but he does not express the 
antithesis in all its sharpness. 

Hegel continues; 

‘ just .IS fioin llu“ moiiarc liic al .lulfiorils tlic c\c‘«. iitiNc alicad\ lias (his attiibutc 
(paia so likewise one aspeil of ihe esiates imisi lie adapted to the fiiiuiion of 

eMsling c‘sseiitiallv .is the middle element 

I he true opposites, howevei, are the monarch and civil societv. 
An<l we have already seen that the estates element has with regard 
ii> the people the stiine signifieanee whiih the exetutiye has with 


Pie-eminentl\ — Ed 
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regard to the monarch. As the latter is an emanation into a 
widespread circulation system, so the former is condensation into a 
miniature edition; for the constitutional monarchy can get on with 
the people only en miniature. The estates element is entirely the 
same abstraction of the political state in relation to civil society as is 
the executive in relation to the monarch. It seems, then, that the 
mediation has been completely effected. Both poles have lessened 
their harshness, the fires of their particular natures have met, and 
the legislature, whose elements consist of both the executive and 
the estates, seems not to need to initiate the mediation, but rather 
itself to be mediation incarnate. Hegel has also already described 
this estates element together with the executive as the middle term 
between people and monauh (and similarly, the estates element as 
the middle term between civil society and executive, etc.). Hence 
the rational relationship, the conclusion, appears to be complete. 
The legislature, the middle term, is a mixtum compositum of the two 
extremes, the monarchical principle and ci\il society, empirical 
singularity and empirical generalil>, subject and predicate. In 
general, Hegel takes the conclusion as the middle term, as a 
composite mixture. One may sav that in his exposition of the 
rational deduction the whole transcendence and mystical dualism 
of his system is made apparent. The middle term is the wooden 
iron, the concealed opposition between generality and singular- 
ity. 

First, let us notice with regard to this whole exposition that the 
“mediation” which Hegel here wants to effect is not a demand he 
derives from the essence of the legislative power, Irom its own 
character; it is rather cleri\ecl from consideration for an existence 
which lies outside its essential character. It is a construdton from 
consideration. The legislature in particular is only derived from 
consideration for a third thing. It is therefore pre-eminently the 
construction of its formal being which lays claim to all the attention. 
The legislature is constructed \erv diplomatically. Idiis follows from 
the false, illu.sory, xax’ eSoj(TjV,‘ political position which the legislature 
occupies in the modern state (whose interpreter is Hegel). It 
follows as a matter of course that this stale is no true state, since in 
it the political attributes, one of which is the legislature, have to be 
considered not in and for themselves, not theoretically, but 
practically, not as independent powers, but as powers afflicted 
with an antithesis, not according to the nature of things, but 
according to the rules of conventiejn. 

Pre-eminently,— 
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Thus the estates element “together with the executive” should 
really be the middle term between the will of the empirical 
singularity, the monarch, and the will of the empirical generality, 
civil society; but in truth, in reality, "its position” is “initially an 
abstract position, that of the extreme of empirical generality over 
against the royal or monarchical principle in general, a position 
which implies only the possibility of harmony and therefore likewise 
the possibility of hostile confrontation" — an “abstract position”, as 
Hegel correctly remarks. 

First, it now appears that here neither the "extreme of empirical 
generality", nor the “royal or monarchical principle”, the extreme 
of empirical singularity, confront each other. For the estates are 
delegated by civil society, as the executive is delegated by the 
monarch. As in the delegated executive authority the monarchical 
principle ceases to be the extreme of empirical singularity, and in 
it, really, gives up the "unfounded" will and condescends to the 
"finiteness" of knowledge and accountability and thinking, so 
in the estates element civil society no longer appears as empirical 
generality, but rather as a very definite whole which has the same 
“sense and a way of thinking appropriate to the state and 
government, as well as to the interests of particular groups and 
individuals” (para. 302). In its miniature edition, the estate 
edition, civil society has ceased to be “empirical generality”. It is 
rather reduced to a committee, to a very limited number, and if in 
the executive the monarch has given himself empirical generality, 
then civil society has given itself in the estates empirical singularity 
or particularity. Both ha\e become particularities. 

Fhe only opposition which is still possible here seems to be that 
between the two representaii\es of the two wills of the state, 
between the two emanations, between the executive element and the 
estates element of the legislature, and it therefore seems to be an 
opposition within the legislature itself. The "joint" mediation seems 
also well suited to get them into each other’s hair. In the executive 
element of the legislature the empirical, inaccessible singularity of 
the monarch becomes earthly in a number of restricted, tangible, 
accountable personalities, and in the estates element civil society 
has become heavenly in a number of political men. Both sides have 
lost their impalpable quality, the monarchical authority [has lost] 
the inaccessible, purely empirical unit; civil society, the inaccessible, 
vague empirical all; the one [has lost] its inflexibility, the other its 
fluidity. Thus only in the estates element on the one hand and in 
the executive element of the legislature on the other, which 
together were supposed to mediate beiw'een civil society and the 
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monarch, the opposition seems to have become an opposition set 
for battle and also an irreconcilable contradiction. 

This mediation*', therefore, has indeed a very great need, as 
Hegel rightly shows, for “its mediation to be actuaZ/y effected”. It is 
itself rather the existence of contradiction than of mediation. 

Hegel seems to have no good reason for asserting that this 
mediation is effected by the estates element. He says: 

“Just as from the monarchical authority the executive already has this attribute 
(para. 300), so likewise one aspect of the estates must be adapted to the function of 
existing essentially as the middle element “ [Para. 304 ] , 

But we have already seen that Hegel here arbitrarily and 
inconsistently places monarch and estates in polar opposition. As 
the executive has this attribute from the monarch, so the estates 
element has this attribute from civil society. The estates not only 
stand jointly with the executive between the monarch and civil 
society; they also stand between the executive in general and the 
people (para. 302). They do more with regard to civil society than 
the executive does with regard to monarchical authority, since the 
latter itself stands in opposition to the people. It has therefore 
filled the measure of mediation. Why pack still more on the backs 
of these asses? Why must the estates element everywhere serve as 
the asses’ bridge, even between itself and its opponent? Why is it 
everywhere so self-sacrificing? Is it expected to hack off one of its 
hands so as to be unable to hold off with both of them its 
opponent, the executive element of the legislature? 

In addition, Hegel first made the estates arise from the 
corporations, the distinctions of estate, etc, so that they should not 
oe “mere empirical generality”, and now, in reverse, he turns 
them into “mere empirical generality” in order to make distinctions 
of estate arise from them! As the monarch mediates himself 
with civil society through the executive power as its Christ, so 
society mediates itself with the monarch through the estates as its 
priests. 

It now appears rather to have to be the role of the extremes, the 
monarchical authority (empirical singularity) and civil society 
(empirical generality), to come as mediators between “their 
mediators” the more so as it is “one of the most important insights 
of logic that a certain element which occupies the position of an 
extreme when standing within an antithesis, is at the same time a 
middle term, and thus ceases to be an extreme and is an organic 
element”. (Remark to para. 302.) Civil society seems not to be able 
to take on this role since in the “legislature” it has no seat as itself, 
as an extreme. The monarchical principle, the other extreme. 
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which is situated as such in the midst of the legislature, therefore 
seems to have to be the mediator between the estates and the 
executive element. It also seems to have the necessary qualifica- 
tions. For on the one hand the whole of the state, including 
therefore also civil society, is represented in it, and it has 
specifically the “empirical singularity” of will in common with the 
estates, since the empirical generality is only actual as empirical 
singularity. Furthermore, it does not confront civil society merely 
as a formula, as state consciousness, like the executive. It is itself the 
state; it has tlie material, the natural element in common with civil 
society. On the other hand, the monarch is the head and 
representative of the executive power. (Hegel, who stands every- 
thing on its head, turns the executive power into the representa- 
tive, into the emanation, of the monarch. Since in speaking of the 
idea the existence of which is supposed to be the monarch, he has 
in mind not the real idea of the executive authority, not the 
executive authority as idea, but the subject of the absolute idea 
which exists bodily in the monarch, the executive authority be- 
comes a mystical extension of the soul which exists in his body, the body 
of the monarch.) 

In the legislature, the monarch had therefore to constitute the 
middle term between the executive and the estates element; but 
the executive is the middle term between him and the estates 
element, and the estates element is the middle term between him 
and civil society. How is he to mediate between what he needs for 
his middle term in order not to be a one-sided extreme? Here all 
the absurdity of these extremes which in turn play the role now of 
the extreme, now of the middle term, becomes obvious. They are 
Janus-faced, show themselves now from the front, now from the 
back and have different characters front and back. That which 
originally was defined as the middle term between two extremes 
now appears itself as an extreme, and one of the two extremes 
which through it was mediated with the other, now appears again 
as the middle term (because it is regarded in its distinction from 
the other extreme) between its extreme and its middle term. It is a 
mutual complimentation. As if a man were to step between two 
fighting men and then again one of the fighting men were to step 
between the mediator and the fighting man. It is the story of the 
man and his wife who fought, and the doctor who wanted to step 
between them as mediator, when in turn the wife had to mediate 
between the doctor and her husband, and the husband between 
his wife and the doctor. It is like the lion in A Midsummer Nights 
Dream, who shouts: “1 am lion and I am not lion, I am Snug the 
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joiner.” So here every extreme is now the lion of opposition, now 
Snug the mediator. When one of the extremes calls “I am the 
middle term now!” the other two must not touch it, but only hit in 
the direction of the other which is now the extreme. One can see, 
it is a society which at heart is spoiling for a fight, but is too afraid 
of bruises to engage in a real fight, and the two who want to fight 
arrange things so that the third, who steps in between, is to get the 
hiding; but now one of the other two acts again as the third, and 
so from being so cautious they don’t come to any decision. This 
system of mediation also comes about so that the same man who 
wants to beat up his opponent must protect him on all sides from 
the thrashing of other opponents, and so in this double occupation 
never comes to carry out his business. It is strange that Hegel, who 
reduces the absurdity of mediation to its abstract, logical, and 
therefore unadulterated, unique expression, describes it at the 
same time as the speculative mystery of logic, as the rational 
relationship, as the syllogism of reason. Real extremes cannot be 
mediated precisely because they are real extremes. Nor do they 
require mediation, for they are opposed in essence. They have 
nothing in common, they do not need each other, they do not 
supplement each other. The one docs not have in its own bosom 
the longing for, the need for, the anticipation of the other. (But 
when Hegel treats generality and singularity, the abstract elements 
of the syllogism, as actual opposites, this pretiselv is the basic 
dualism of his logic. The further development of this point 
belongs to the criticism of Hegelian logic.) 

To this the saying *'Les extremes se touchent” seems to be opposed. 
North pole and south pole attract each other, female and male 
sexes also attract each other, and man is born only through the 
unifying of their polar differences. 

On the other hand: every extreme is its other extreme. Abstract 
spiritualism is abstract materialism; abstract materialism is the abstract 
spiritualism of matter. 

Concerning the first: north pole and south pole are both pole; 
their essence is identical; similarly, female and male sex are both one 
species, one essence, human essence. North and south are opposed 
aspects of one essence — the differentiation of one essence at the 
height of its development. They are differentiated essence. They are 
what they are only as a distinct attribute, and as this distinct 
attribute of the essence. True actual extremes would be pole and 
non-pole, human and non-human species. The difference in one 
case [i.e., between north and south poles, women and menl is a 
difference of existence; in the other [between pole and non-pole. 
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human and non-human] a difference of essences — between two 
essences. Concerning the second: the chief feature here is that a 
concept (a form of existence, etc.) is taken abstractly, is considered to 
have significance not as something independent but as an abstrac- 
tion of something else and only as this abstraction; thus spirit, for 
example, is regarded as merely the abstraction of matter. Then it is 
self-evident that precisely because this form is to constitute its 
content, this concept is rather the abstract contrary, the object, from 
which it is abstracted, in its abstraction, which constitutes the real 
essence, in this case abstract materialism. If the difference within 
the existence of one essence had not been confused on the one 
hand with the hypostatised abstraction (not, of course, an abstraction 
from something else, but really from itself), and on the other with 
the actual opposition of mutually exclusive essences, a threefold 
error would have been prevented; (1) that, since only the extreme 
is said to be true, every abstraction and one-sidedness thinks itself 
true, whereby a principle appears only as an abstraction of 
something else, instead of as a totality in itself, (2) that the 
sharply-marked (haracter of actual opposites, their development into 
extremes, which is nothing else hut their self-cognition and also 
their eagerness to bring the fight to a decision, is thought of as 
something possibly to be preNented or something harmful; (3) that 
their mediation is attempted For however much both extremes 
(ome on to the scene in their existence as actual and as extremes, 
It lies only in the essence of one of them to be an extreme, while 
for the other this has not the significance of true actuality. The one 
overreaches the other. They do not occupy the same position: 
Christianity, for example, or religion in general, and philosophy 
are extremes. But in truth religion does not form a true c^pposite 
to philosophy. For philosophy comprehends religion in its illusory 
actuality. For philosophy, religion is therefore dissolved into itself, 
insofar as it wants to be something actual. There is no actual 
dualism c^f essence. More of this later 

It may be asked, how does Hegel arrive at all at the need foi a 
new mediation by the estates element? Or does Hegel share with 
[others] “the frec^uently-held, but most dangerous piejiidice 
which regards the estates primarily from the point of view of 
opposition to the government, as if this were their essential 

attitude”? (Remark to para. 302.) 

The position is simply this: On the one hand we have seen that 

See this volume, p 92 et .seq. — Ed 

A woid is missing, presumably — Ed. 
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only in the “legislature” civil society as “estates” element and the 
monarchical power as “executive element” have been actuated to 
real, direct, practical opposition. 

On the other hand: The legislature is a totality. We find there 
the delegation of the monarchical principle, the “executive 
power”; (2) the delegation of civil society, the “estates” element; 
but in addition it also contains (3) the one extreme OiS such, the 
monarchical principle, while the other extreme, civil society, is not 
there as such. It is only thereby that the “estates” element 
becomes the extreme confronting the “monarchical” principle 
which really civil society should be. As we have seen, civil society 
becomes organised as political existence only as the “estates” 
element. The “estates” element is its political existence, its tran- 
substantiatiov into the political state. Only the “legislature” is 
therefore, as we have seen, the political state proper in its totality. 
Here there are, therefore, (1) the monarchical pnntiple; (2) the 
executive; (3) civil society. The “estates” element is “the civil society 
of the political state*', of the “legislature”. The opposite pole to the 
monarch, whkh should be formed by civil society, is therefore 
formed b\ the '"estates" element. (Since civil society is the unreality 
of political existence, the political existence ol civil society is its 
own dissolution, its separation from itself.) For the same reason it 
[the estates element] also forms an opposite to the executive. 

Hegel therefore also describes the “estates” element again as the 
“extreme of empirical generality”, which really is civil society 
itself. (Hegel therefore made the political-estates element arise 
from the corporations and the distinct estates to no good purpose. 
This would only he meaningful if the distinct estates as such were 
legislative estates, hence if the distinctions of civil society, the civil 
character, were in reality the political character. Then we would 
have not a legislative power of the whole state, but tfie legislative 
power of the different estates and corporations and classes over the 
state as a whole. The estates of civil society would not acquire a 
political determination, but on the contrary they would determine 
the political state. They would make their particularity the deter- 
mining power of the whole. They would be the power of the 
particular over the general. We would have not one legisla- 
tive power but several legislative powers which would negotiate 
with each other and with the executive. But Hegel has in mind the 
modern significance of the estates element as being the actualisa- 
tion of state citizenship, of the citizen. He wants the “intrinsically 
and explicitly general”, the political state, not to be determined by 
civil society, but, on the contrary, to determine the latter. Hence 
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while taking the form of the medieval-estates element, he gives it 
the opposite significance of being determined by the nature of the 
political state. The estates as representatives of the corporations, 
etc., would not be “empirical generality”, but “empirical particu- 
larity”, the “particularity of empirical fact”!) The “legislature” 
therefore requires mediation within itself, i.e., a glossing-over of 
the opposition, and this mediation must come from the “estates 
element” since within the legislature the estates element loses the 
significance of being the representation of civil society and 
becomes the primary element, becomes itself the civil society of the 
legislature. The “legislature” is the totality of the political state, 
and for this very reason its contradiction forced to the surface. It is 
therefore also its posited’^ resolution. V^ery different principles 
collide within it. This certainly appears as the opposition between the 
elements of the monarchical principle and the principle of the 
estates element, etc. Actually, however, it is the antinomy of the 
political state and civil society, the stU -contradiction of the abstract 
political state. The legislature is the posited'^' revolt. (Hegel’s chief 
error is to con(ei\e the contradiction of appearances as unity in 
essence, in the idea, while in fact it has something more profound 
for its essence, namely, an essential contradiction, just as here this 
contradiction of the legislati\e authority within itself, for example, 
IS merely the contradiction of the political state, and therefore also 
of civil society with itself. 

Vulgar criticism falls into an opposite, dogmatic error. Thus it 
criticises the constitution, for example. It draws attention to the 
antagonism of the powers, etc. It finds contradictions everywhere. 
This is still dogmatic criticism which fights with its subject-matter 
in the same way in which formerly the dogma of the Holy Trinity, 
say, was demolished by the contradiction of one and three. True 
criticism, by contrast, shows the inner genesis of the Holy Trinity 
in the human brain. It de.scribes the act of its birth. So the truly 
philosophical criticism of the present state constitution not only 
shows up contradictions as exi.siing: it explains them, it com- 
prehends their genesis, their necessit). It considers them in their 
specific significance. But comprehending does not consist, as Hegel 
imagines, in recognising the features of the logical concept 
everywhere, but in grasping the specific logic of the specific 
subjec t.) 

Hegel expresses this in such a way that the attitude of the 
political-estates element to the monarchical element “implies only 

^ Id ihcr manuscripi. gesetzt, which means cither posited or ™daie, 
Maid — Ed. 
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the possibility of harmony and therefore likewise the possibility of 
hostile confrontation”. 

The possibility of confrontation is implied wherever different 
wills meet together. Hegel himself says that the “possibility of 
harmony” is the “possibility of confrontation”. Hence he must 
now form an element which is the impossibility of confrontation’' 
and the ^’actuality of harmony”. For him such an element would be 
the freedom of deciding and of thinking vis-a-vis the monarchical 
will and the executive. It would therefore no longer be p^arl of the 
“estates-political” element. It would rather be an element of the 
monarchical will and the executive and would stand in the same 
opposition to the actual estates element as the executive itself. 

This requirciTicnl is already much toned down in the conclusion 
of the paragraph: 

“Just as from the monarchical authority the executive already has this attribute 
(para 300), so likewise one aspect of the estates must be adapted to the function of 
evistin^ essentially as the middle element." 

The element which is delegated b) the estates must have the 
reverse attribute to that w^hich the executive has from the 
monarchs, since monarchical and estates elements are opposed 
extremes. As the monarch is democratised in the executive, so this 
“estates” element must be monarch ised in its delegation. Hence 
what Hegel wants is a monarchical element from the estates. As the 
executive has an estates element with regard to the monarch, so 
there has to be a monarchical element with regard to the estates. 

The “actuality of harmony” and the “impossibility of confronta- 
tion” is transformed into the following demand: “one aspect of 
the estates must be adapted to the function of exusting essentially as 
the middle element”. Adapted to the function] According to para. 
vS02 the estates have this function anyway. Here it should no 
longer be ”f unction” but ’’character”. 

And what kind of function is that anyway, “to exist essentially as 
the middle element”? Of being in “essence” “Buridan’s ass”. 

The matter is simply this: 

The estates are supposed to be “mediation” between monarch 
and executive on the one hand and the nation on the other, but 
they are not that, they are rather the organised political opposite 
of civil society. The “legislature” requires mediation within itself, 
namely, as has been shown, a mediation on the part of the estates. 
The presupposed moral harmony of the two wills, of which one is 
the will of the state as the monarchical will and the other the will 
of the state as the will of civil society, is not sufficient. Indeed, 
only the legislature is the organised, total political stale, but 
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precisely because the legislature is the highest development of the 
state, it is there that the unconcealed contradiction of the political 
state with itself becomes evident. Hence the appearance of an actual 
identity between the monarchical will and the will of the estates 
must be established. The estates element must he posed as the 
monarchical will, or the monarchical will as the estates element. The 
estates element must set itself up as the reality of a will which is 
not the will of the estates element. The unity which is not present 
in essence (otherwise it would have to prove itself by its efficacy and 
not by the mode of being of the estates element), must be present at 
least as an existent] or else an existence of the legislature (of the 
estates element) has the attribute of being this unity of the 
non-umted. This component of the estates element, the House of 
Peers or Upper House, etc., is the highest synthesis ol the political 
state within the organisation here considered. What Hegel wants, 
the “actuality of harmony”, and the “impossibility of hostile 
confrontation”, has indeed not been achieved thereby; we are 
rather left with the “possibility of harmony” BiU that is the 
postulated illusion of the unity of the political state with itself (of the 
unity of the will of the monarch with the will ol the estates, and 
lurther the principle of the political state and civil society), of this 
unity as a material principle; that is to sav, it is the illusion that not 
only two opposed principles are united but that their unity is 
Itheii] nature, the basis of [their] existence. This component of the 
estates element is the romanticism of the political state, the dreams of 
its substantiality or of its harmony with itself. It is an allegorical entity. 

It now' depends on the actual status quo of the relations between 
the estates element and the monarchical element whether this 
illusion IS an effective illusion or conscious self-deception. So long as 
estates and monarchical power are in actual harmony, get on with 
each other, the illusion of their essential unity is an actual, hence 
effective, illusion. In the opposite case, where it ought to demon- 
strate its truth in practice, it becomes deliberate untruth and 
ridiculous 

.^05 “One estMte of civil scuielv toniams the principle which is oi itself capable 
of being established in this political role — namelv, the estate wht^se ethical life is 
natural, and whose basis is taiiiiU life aiui, so lai as us Inelihood is concetned, 
landed piopertv Its specific feature. accordingU, is a will based on itself, it shaies 
ihis ancl the natutal attribute, which the nionaiclucal element contains, with the 
lattei “ 

We have already shown HegePs inconsistency (1) in com- 
prehending the political-estates element in its modern abstraction 
iiom civil society, etc., after having made it originate in tlie 
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corporations; (2) in now again defining ir in accordance with the 

differentiation of estates in civil society, after he has defined the 

political estates as such as the “extreme of empirical gen€rality’\ 
It would be consistent now to regard the political estates of 
themselves as a new element and from them now to construe the 
mediation stipulated in para. 304. 

But now wc see Hegel again dragging in the differentiation of 
civil estates and at the same time creating the appearanie that the 
reality and the particular essence o{ the differentiation of civil estates 
do not determine the highest political sphere, the legislative power, 
but on the contrary, that they are reduced to a mere material 
which the political sphere moulds and shapes according to its own 
needs which arise from itself. 

“Ont* esialt* oi (i\il socK't) (.oiuains the principle w huh is of iisflt ( apabic of 
being established in this political role — nanielv, the estate whost ethical life is 
natural " i The [)easantrv ) 

Now in what does this capability in principle, or this capability of 
the principle of the peasantrs consist*'" 

It has as its 'basis family life and, so far as its livelihood is (orueined, landed 
property. Its specific feature, art ordinglv. is a will based on itself; it shares this 
and the natural attribute, whith the monarchical elvincui contains, with the latter ” 

The "will based on itself” refers to its livelihood, the "landed 
property”; the "natural attribute” shared with the monarchical 
element refers to "family life”, regarded as the basis. 

The livelihood based on "landed property” and a "will based on 
Itself” are two different things One should rather speak of a "will 
based on land” But one should rather speak not of a wdll based on 
Itself, hut of a will based on the whole, on a "political way of 
thinking”. 

The place of the "way of thinking”, of the "possession of 
political spirit” is taken by the "possession of land". 

Where, further, * family life" as a basis is concerned, the "social” 
ethical life of civil society would seem to stand above this "natural 
ethical life”. Mcjreover, "family life” is the "natural ethical life" of 
the other estates, or of the middle-class estate of civil society as much 
as c)f the peasantry. But the fact that with the peasantry "family 
life” is not only the principle of the family hut the basis of its 
social existence altogether, would seem rather to make it unfit for 
the highest political task, inasmuch as it will apply patriarchal laws 
to a non-patriarchal sphere and indicate child or lather, master 
and man, where it is a ejuestion of the political state, of citizenship. 

As for the natural attribute of the monarchical element, Hegel has 
deduced not a patriarchal, but a modern constitutional king. His 
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natural aitribuie is to be the bodily t l 

,H- born as ktng, or that kingship I hh C ^ f 
has that in common with lamily life as the hV” 

What has natural ethical Itfe m' 

by birth as such? The king shares this with the horse in that j“ 
the horse IS horn as a horse, the king is born as a kmg. ^ 

If the differentiation of estates as such, which Hegel accepted, 
had been regarded by him as a political distinction, the peasantry 
as such would already have been an independent section of the 
estates element, and if as such it is an element of mediation with 
the monarchical element, what need is there for the construction 
of a new mediation? And why separate it from the estates element 
proper, since the latter gets into the “abstract” relation to the 


monarchical element only because of this separation from it? But 
after Hegel has just expounded the political-estates element as a 
particular element, as a tramubstantiation of the civil estate into state 
citizenship and has found that for just this reason it needs 
mediation, how can he now dissohe this organism again into the 
distinctions of the civil estate, that is, into the civil estate, and from 
that derive the mediation of the political state with itself? 

What an anomaly altogether, that the highest synthesis of the 
political state should be nothing but the synthesis of landed 
property and family life! 

In one word: 


As soon as the civil estates as such become political estates that 
mediation is not required, and as soon as that mediation is 
required the civil estate is not political, and so is not that 
mediation either. The peasant is then a part of the political-estates 
element not as peasant but as citizen, while in the reverse case 
([when he is] a citizen as a peasant, oi when he is a peasant as a 
citizen) his citizenship is his being a peasant, he is iu»l a citizen as a 
peasant but a peasant as a citizen! 

This is here therefore an inconsistency of Hegel within his own 
way of looking at things, and such an inconsistency is accommoda- 
tion. In the modern sense, in the sense expounded by Hegel, the 
political-estates element is the separation of civil society from its civil 
estate and its distinctions, assumed as accomplished. How can Hegel 
turn the civil estate into a solution of the antinomies of the 
legislature within itself? Hegel wants the medieval-estates system, 
but in the modern sense of the legislature, and he wants the 
modern legislature, but in the body of the medieval-estates system! 
This is the worst kind of svneretism. 

At the beginning of para. 304 he says: 
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“The politic al-cstates element contains at the same time in its own determina- 
tion the distinctions of estates already present in the earlier spheres," 

But in its oum definition the political-estates element contains 
these distinctions only by cancelling them, annulling them within 
itself, abstracting from them. 

If the peasant estate, or, as we shall see later on, the peasant 
estate raised to a higher power, the landed aristocracy, is as such 
turned, in the manner described above, into the mediation of the 
total political state, of the legislative power in itself, thfen that is 
indeed the mediation of the political-estates element with the 
monarchical power in the sense that it is the dusolutioji of the 
political-estates element as an actual political element. Not the 
peasant estate, but the estate, the civil estate, the analysis (reduction) 
of tlie political-estates element to the civil estate is here the restored 
unity of the political state with itselj. (Not the peasantry as such is here 
the mediation but its separation from the political-estates element in 
its quality as civil estate: the fact is that its civil estate gives it a 
particular position in the political-estates element, and therefore 
the other section of the political-estates element likewise acquires 
the position of a particular c \\\] estate, and thus ceases to represent 
the state citizenship of civil society.) Here the political state is nc^w 
no longer present as two opposed wills, but on the one hand there is 
the political slate (executive and monarch) and on the other civil 
societv as distinct from the political state. (The different estates.) 
With that the political state is, of course, annulled as a totality. 

The next sense of the duplication of the political-estates clement 
in itself as a mediation with the monarchical authority is, generally 
speaking, that the inner divuion of this element, its own opposition 
within Itself, is its restored unity with the monarchical authority. 
The basic dualism between the monarchical and the estates ele- 
ments of the legislative power is neutralised by the dualism of the 
estates element in itself. With Hegel, however, this neutralisation is 
effected by the political-estates element separating itself from its 
political element. 

As regards landed property as livelihood, which is supposed to 
correspond to the sovereignty of the will, the sovereignty of the 
monarch, and family life as the basis of the peasantry, which is 
supposed to correspond to the natural attribute of monarchical 
authority, we shall return to this later.* Here in para. ?^()5 the 
''principle'' of the peasantry is expounded “which is of itself 
capable of being established in this political role”. 


See this volume, pp. 98-104. — Ed. 
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In para. 306 this “establishing” of “political position and 
significance” is effected. It comes down to this: “wealth” “becomes 
an inalienable heritage, burdened with primogeniture*'. It is thus 
“primogeniture” which is supposed to establish the peasantry 
politically. 

**"Lhe justification for primogeniture,” says the Addition, “is that the state must 
be able to count on a certain way of thinking not as a mere possibility, but as 
something necessary. Now this way of thinking is not, of course, tied to wealth, but 
the relatively necessary connection is that a man of independent means is not 
restricted by external circumstances and can thus come forward and act for the 
state without hindrance.” 

First proposition. The state is not content with “a certain way of 
thinking as a mere possibility**, it must count on it as something 
'"necessary** . 

Second proposition. “The way of thinking is not tied to wealth”, 
i. e., the mentality of wealth is a **mere possibility**. 

Third proposition. But there is a "relatively necessary connection**, 
namely, “that a man of independent means, etc., can act for the 
stale”, i.e., wealth provides the "possibility** of a political way of 
thinking, but it is just the “possibility” which does not suffice 
according to the first proposition. 

Moreover, Hegel has not shown that landed property is the only 
sort of “independent means”. 

The establishment of its capacity'' for independence is what fits the 
peasantry “for political position and significance”. Or, “the inde- 
pendence of wealth” is its “political position and significance”. 

This independence is further expounded as follows: 

Its "wealth*** is "independent of the wealth of the state**. The wealth 
of the state here evidently means the government exchequer. In this 
respect “the general estate” stands "by contrast** “as essentially 
dependent on the state**. So we read in the Preface [to Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Law], p. 13: 

Moreover, philosophy w'lth us is not, as it w^as with the C^reeks for instance, 
practised as a private art”, “but has an existence in the open, in contact with the 
public, and especially, or even solely, in the service of the stale” 

Hence, philosophy is also "essentially** dependent on the exche- 
quer. 

The wealth [of this estate] is independent “of the uncertainty of 
business, the quest for profit, and any sort of fluctuation in 


■ Here and in the following paragraph the German word Vermof^en is used, 
which can mean ability, capacity, or wealth, fortune, etc. — Ed. 
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possessions”. In this respect the “business estate” stands over 
against it as the estate “dependent on and orientated towards 
need”. 

This wealth is thus “independent both of the favour of the 
executive, and of the favour of the crowd'*. 

Finally, it is even secured against its own caprice by the fact that 
the members of this estate called to fulfil this role “lack the right 
of other citizens either to dispose freely of their entire property, 
or to know that it will pass to their children in accordance with the 
equality of their love for them” [para. 306]. 

Here the antitheses have assumed an entirely new and very 
material form such as we could scarcely have expectlpd in the 
heaven of the political state. 

As expounded by Hegel, the antithesis is, expressed in all its 
sharpness, the antithesis of private property and wealth. 

Landed property is private property xaz' it is private 

property proper. Its precisely private nature is evident (1) as 
"'independence of the wealth of the state**, of the "favour of the 
executive**, of the property which exists as “general property of the 
political state”, a particular wealth alongside others according to the 
construction of the political state; (2) as "independence of the 
needs” of society or of “social wealth”, of the “favour of the 
crowd”. (It is likewise significant that the share in the wealth of 
the state is conceived of as a "favour of the executive** and the share 
in social wealth as a "favour of the crowd**.) The wealth of the 
“general estate” and of the “business estate” is not private property 
proper because it is there directly, here indirectly, conditioned by the 
connection with the general wealth or with property as social 
property — is a participation in it, and therefore indeed in both 
cases mediated by “favour”, i.e., by the “accident of the will”. 
Over against this stands landed property as sovereign private property, 
which has not yet the form of wealth, i. e., of property established 
by the social will 

The political constitution at its highest point is therefore the 
constitution of private property. The supreme political conviction is the 
conviction of private property. Primogeniture is merely the external 
appearance of the inner nature of landed property. The fact that it is 
inalienable cuts off its social nerves and ensures its uolation from 
civil society. The fact that it does not pass to their children in 
accordance with the “equality of their love for them” frees it, 
makes it independent even of the smaller society, the natural 


* Par excellence. — Ed 
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society of the family, and its will and its laws, thus preventing the 
harsh nature of private property from passing into family property. 

In para. 305 Hegel declared the estate of landed property 
capable of being established in the “political role” because it has 
“family life” as its “basis”. But he himself has declared “love” to 
be the basis, the principle, the spirit of family life. Hence in the 
estate which is based on family life, the basis of family life, love as 
the actual, and therefore effective and determining principle, is 
lacking. It is spiritless family life, the illusion of family life. In its 
highest development the principle of private property contradicts the 
principle of the family. In contrast with the estate whose ethical life is 
natural, the estate of family life, it is only in civil society that family 
life becomes the life of the family, the life of love. The former is 
rather the barbarism of private property against family life. 

Such, then, is the alleged sovereign magnificence of private property, 
of landed property, on which so much sentimentality has been spent 
and so many multicoloured crocodile tears have been shed in 
recent times. 

It does not help Hegel to say that primogeniture is only a demand 
of politics and must be understood in its political position and 
significance. It does not help him to say: “The security and 
stability of the [landowning] estate can be further enhanced by the 
institution of primogeniture, though this institution is desirable 
only from a political point of view, since it involves a sacrifice for the 
political purpo.se of enabling the first-born son to live independently'' 
[Addition to para. 306]. It is a certain decency, a decorum of thought 
which induces Hegel to put it this way. He wants to justify and 
construe primogeniture not in and for itself, but only in reference 
to something else; not as something determined by itself, but as 
determined by something else, not as end but as means to an end. 
In truth, primogeniture is a consequence of perfect landed proper- 
ty, it is fossilised private property, private property (quand meme) at 
the peak of its independence and intensity of its development, and 
that which Hegel represents as the purpose, the determining 
factor and prime cause of primogeniture, is rather its effect, its 
consequence, the power of abstract private property ovei the political 
state; whereas Hegel represents primogeniture as the power of the 
political state over private property. He makes the cause the effect and 
the effect the cause, the determining the determined and the 
determined the determining. 

But what is the content of the political establishment, of the 
political purpose — what is the purpose of this purpose? What is its 
substance? Primogeniture, the superlative of private property, sovereign 
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private property. What power does the political state exercise over 
private property in primogeniture? This, that it isolates private 
property from family and society, that it turns it into something 
abstractly independent. What then is the power of the political state 
over private property? The power of private property itself, its essence 
brought into existence. What remains for the political state in 
contrast with this essence? The illusion that the state determines, 
when it is being determined. It does, indeed, break the will of the 
family and society, but only so as to give existence to the will of 
private property without family and society and to acknowledge this 
existence as the supreme existence of the political state, as the 
supreme existence of ethical life. 

Let us examine how the various elements conduct themselves 
here, in the legislature, the total state, the state come to actualisa- 
tion and consequence, to consciousness, the actual political state 
with the ideal, the logical character and form of these elements, as 
they ought to be. 

(Primogeniture is not, as Hegel says, “a fetter laid upon the 
freedom of civil right”, it is rather the “freedom of civil right 
which has freed itself of all social and ethical ties”.) (“The 
supreme political construction is here the construction of abstract 
private property.”) 

Before we make this comparison we must take a closer look at 
one statement in the paragraph, namely, that which says that 
through primogeniture the wealth of the peasantry, landed prop- 
erty, private property, is secured even "'against caprice on their own 
part by the fact that the members of this estate who are called to fill 
this role lack the right of other citizens to dispose freely of their 
entire property”. 

We have already emphasised that by the “inalienability” of 
landed property the social nerves of private property are cut. 
Private property (landed property) is secured against the caprice of 
the owner himself by the fact that the sphere of his caprice has 
turned from being a generally human caprice into the specific 
caprice of private property; that private property has become the 
subject in volition; that will is merely now the predicate of private 
property. Private property is no longer a distinct object of free 
choice; instead, free choice is the distinct predicate of private 
property. But let us compare what Hegel himself says about the 
sphere of civil law; 

65. "I can alienate my property, for it h mine only insofar as I put my will into 
Jt provided always that the thing in question is a thing external by nature.’" 

66. “Therefore those possessions, or rather those material attributes, which 
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constitute my innermost person and the general nature of my self- 
consciousness — such as my personality generally, my general freedom of will, my 
morality and my religion — are inalienable^ ibst as the right to them is tmprescrip- 

tibur 

With primogeniture, therefore, landed property, perfect private 
property, becomes an inalienable possession, hence a material 
attributey which constitutes the “innermost person, the general 
nature of the self-consciousness** of the estate of owners of 
entailed estates, its “personality generally, its general freedom of 
will, its morality and its religion**. Hence it is also consistent with 
this that where private property, landed property, is inalienabUy 
the “general freedom of will** (which includes the freedom to 
dispose of something external, such as landed property) and the 
morality (which includes love as the real spirit manifesting itself 
likewise as the true law of the family) are, by contrast, alienable. 
The '"inalienability" of private property is one with the "alienability" 
of the general freedom of will and morality. Here property no 
longer exists “insofar as I put my will into it’’, but my will 
exists “insofar as it lies in property”. My will here does not 
possess, it is possessed. That is just what is romantically titillating 
about the power of primogeniture, that private property, hence 
private caprice in its most abstract form, the wholly narrow-mindedy 
unethical, crude will, appears here as the highest synthesis of the 
political state, as the supreme alienation of caprice, as the 
hardest, most self-sacrificing stiuggle with human weakness; for the 
humanisation of private property here appears as human weakness. 
Primogeniture is private property become a religion to itself, lost in 
itself, elated by its own independence and power. As the estate 
entailed in primogeniture is exempt from direct alienation, so it is 
also exempt from contract. Hegel represents the transition from 
property to contract as follows: 

71. “Existence as determinate being is essentially being for something else; [...] 
one aspect of property is that it is an existent as an external thing, that is, it exists 
for other external things, and in the context of this necessity and contingency. But 
it is also an existent as an embodiment of wxlly and from this point of view the 
other for which it exists can only be the will of another person. Tnis relation of will 
to will is the specific and true soil in which freedom fxists. This mediation, to have 
property no longer only by means of a thing and my subjective will, but also by 
means of another will and, therewith, to hold it in a common will, constitutes 
the sphere of contract.” 

(For entailment by primogeniture it is laid down in public law 
that property is owned not in a common will but only “by means of 
a thing and my subjective will".) While Hegel here in civil law 
understands the alienability and dependence of private property 
on a common will as its true idealism, in constitutional law, on the 
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contrary, the imaginary splendour of independent property is 
praised in contrast with the “uncertainty of business, the quest for 
profit, any sort of fluctuation in possessions, the dependence on 
the wealth of the state”. What kind of state is this that cannot even 
tolerate the idealism of civil law? What kind of philosophy of law 
is that where the independence of private property has a different 
significance in civil law and in constitutional law? 

Over against the crass stupidity of independent private property 
the uncertainty of business is elegiac, the quest for profit bombas- 
tic (dramatic), the fluctuations in possessions a serious fatality 
(tragic), dependence on the wealth of the state ethical. In brief, in 
all these qualities the beat of the human heart, that is, the depen- 
dence of man on man, sounds right through property. No matter 
how this dependence may be constituted in and for itself, it is human 
over against the slave, who thinks himself free because the sphere 
which restricts him is not society but the soil. The freedom of 
this will is its lack of any other content but that of private property. 

To define monstrosities like primogeniture as a determination 
of private property by the political state is quite unavoidable when 
one interprets an old world-view in terms of a new one, when one 
gives to a thing, as to private property here, a double meaning, 
one in the court of abstract law, an opposite one in the heaven of 
the political state. 

We now come to the comparison suggested above. 

In para. 257 we read: 

“The state is the actuality of the ethical idea — the ethical spirit as the mamjesi, 
substantial will, clear to itself . In ciLStom the state has its immediate existence, and 
in the self -consciousness of the individual . its medialecl existence, just as the 
self-consciousness of the individual, hy virtue of the individual’s conviction, finds 
substantial freedom in the state as its essence, purpose, and the product of its 
activity." 

In para. 268 we read: 

“Political conviction, patriotism in general, as certainly founded on truth 1 ) and 

willing which has become habitual, is only the result of the institutions existing in 
the state, in which rationality is actually present, just as action which is in 
conformity with these institutions is the practical expression of this conviction. This 
conviction is in general trust (which may turn into a more or less enlightened 
insight), the con.sciousness that my substantial and particular interest is preserved 
and contained in the interest and purpo.se of another (here the state) in relation to 
me as an individual, whereupon this other is directly for me no other, and in this 
consciousness I am free ” 

The actuality of the ethical idea here appears as the religion of 
private property. (Because in primogeniture private property re- 
gards itself in a religious manner, it has come about that in our 
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modern times religion in general has become a quality inherent in 
landed property and that all writings on primogeniture are full of 
religious unction. Religion is the highest form of thought of this 
brutality.) The manifest, substantial will, clear to itself”, turns into 
a dark will, broken by the soil, intoxicated with the impenetrability 
of the element to which it is attached. The “certainty founded on 
truth”, which is the “political conviction”, is the certainty which 
stands on “its own ground” (in the literal sense). The political 
“willing”, which “has become habitual”, is no longer “only the 
result”, etc., but an institution which stands outside the state. The 
political conviction is no longer “trust” but the “confidence, the 
consciousness that my substantial and particular interest” is ''inde- 
pendent of the interest and purpose of another (here the state) in 
relation to me as an individual”. That is the consciousness of mv 
freedom from the state. 

The “maintenance of the general state interest, etc., was 
(para. 289) the task of the “executive”. In it there was concen- 
trated the “developed intelligence of the mass of a people and its 
consciousness of what is lawful” (para. 297). It “actually renders 
the estates superfluous”, for “without the estates” they** “are able 
to do what is best, as they constantly must do their best when the 
estates are in session” (Remark to para. 301). The “general estate, 
or more precisely the estate which devotes itsell to government 
service, is directly defined as having the general as the purpose of 
its essential activity” [para. 303]. 

And how does the general estate, the executive, appear now? 
“As essentially dependent on the state”, as the “wealth, depending 
on the favour of the executive''. The same transformation has taken 
place with civil society, which earlier achieved its ethical character 
in the corporation. It is a wealth dependent on “the uncertainty of 
business”, etc., on “the favour of the crowd”. 

What then is the allegedly specific quality of the owners of 
entailed estates? And in what can the ethical quality of inalienable 
wealth consist at all? In incorruptibility. Incorruptibility appears as 
the supreme political virtue, an abstract virtue. Morec:)ver, in the 
state constructed by Hegel incorruptibility is something so singular 
that it must be constructed as a special political power; thus one 
becomes conscious of it precisely because incorruptibility is not the 
spirit of the political state, not the rule but the exception; and it is 
constructed as such an exception. One corrupts the owners of 
entailed estates through their independent property in order to 


‘‘ The top bureaucrats (see this volume p 63) — Ed. 
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preserve them from corruptibility. Whereas, according to the idea, 
dependence on the state and the feeling of this dependence is 
supposed to be the supreme political freedom, since it is the 
feeling of a private person as an abstract, dependent person, and 
this person rather feels and should feel independent only as a 
citizen of the state, here [on the other hand] the independent private 
person is constructed. “His wealth is [equally] independent of the 
wealth of the state and of the uncertainty of business", etc. He is 
confronted by the “business estate, which is dependent on and 
orientated towards need, and the general estate, which is essential- 
ly dependent on the state". Here we find, therefore, independence 
of the state and of civil society, and this realised abstraction of 
both, which in fact is the crudest dependence on the soil, constitutes 
in the legislature the mediation and the unity of both. Independent 
private property, i.e., abstract private property, and the correspond- 
ing private person are the supreme construction of the political 
state. Political “independence" is construed as “independent pri- 
vate property" and the “person of this independent private 
property". In the following we shall see how things are re vera 
with the “independence" and “incorruptibility" and the political 
conviction arising from that. 

That estates entailed tn primogeniture are hereditary estates goes 
without saying. More of this later.* That they go to the first-born 
son is purely historical, as Hegel observes in the Addition [to para. 
306]. 

307 “Thus the rights of this section of the propertied estate are on the one 
hand no doubt founded on the natural principle of the family, but this principle is 
at the same time distorted by hjuxt sMcrifice for a political purpose, conMequendy 
this estate is essentially assigned to activity for this purpose, and is therefore also 
summoned and entitled to this activity by birth, without the fortuitousness of 
elections." 

How far the rights of this propertied estate are based on the 
natural principle of the family is not demonstrated by Hegel, unless 
he means thereby that landed property exists as hereditary property. 
Thus no right of this estate in the political sense is demonstrated 
herein, but only the right by birth of the owners of entailed estates 
to their land. “But this", the natural principle of the family, is “at 
the same time distorted by hard sacrifice for a political purpose". 
We have indeed seen how “the natural principle of the family is 
distorted" here, but also that this is "no hard sacrifice for a 
political purpose", but merely the realised abstraction of private 
property. Rather, through this distortion of the natural principle of the 


* See this volume, p. 106 ct aeq.— £d. 
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family the political purpose is equally distorted, consequently (?) 
this estate is essentially assigned to activity for this purpose” — by 
private property being made independent? — “and is therefore 
also summoned and entitled to this activity by birth, without the 
fortuitousness of elections”. 

Here therefore participation in the legislature is an innate human 
right. Here we have born legislators, the horn mediation of the political 
state with itself. There has been much sneering at innate human 
rights, especially by the owners of entailed estates. Is it not even 
stranger that the right to the supreme dignity of the legislative 
authority is entrusted to a particular race of men? Nothing is more 
ridiculous than the fact that the appointment by “birth” of 

legislators, representatives of the citizens, should be opposed by 

Hegel to their appointment by “the fortuitousness of elections”. 
As if election, the conscious product of civil confidence, did not 
stand in a very different, necessary, connection with the political 
purpose than the physical accident of birth. Hegel descends 
everywhere from his political spiritualism into the crassest material- 
ism. At the summits of the political state it is everywhere birth 
which makes certain individuals the incarnations of the supreme 
offices of state. The supreme state activities coincide with the 
individual by birth, much as the position of the animal, its 

character, its way of life, etc., are directly innate in it. In its 

supreme functions the state acquires the reality of an animal. 
Nature avenges itself on Hegel for the contempt he has shown it. 
If matter is no longer to be anything for itself against the human 
will, so the human will here no longer retains anything for itself 
but matter. 

The faLse identity, the fragmentary, patchy identity of nature and 
spirit, body and soul, appears as incarnation. Since birth gives to 
the human being only his individual existence, positing him in the 
first place only as a natural individual, whereas political attributes 
such as legislative power, etc., are social products, progeny of society, 
and not offspring of the natural individual, it is precisely the 
direct identity, the unmediaied coincidence of the birth of the 
individual with the individual as individualisation of a particular 
social position, function, etc., which is the astonishing thing, the 
miracle. In this system nature directly produces kings, directly 
creates peers, etc., just as it makes eyes and noses. It is astonishing 
to see as a direct product of the physical species what is only a 
product of the self-conscious species. I am a human being by birth 
without the consent of society; a particular offspring becomes peer 
or king only by general consent. Only consent makes the birth of 
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this human being the birth of a king: hence it is consent and not 
birth which makes a king. When birth, as distinct from the other 
determinants, directly gives a position to a human being, his body 
makes of him this particular social functionary. His body is his social 
right. In this system the physical dignity of the human being or the 
dignity of the human body (which can be further expanded to read: 
the dignity of the physical, natural element of the state) appears in 
such a way that certain dignities, and indeed the highest social 
dignities, are the dignities of certain bodies predestined \by birth. It is 
therefore natural that the nobility should be proud of their blood, 
their descent, in short the life-history of their bodies', it is, of course, 
this zoological way of looking at things which has its corresponding 
science in heraldry. The secret of the nobility is zoology. 

Concerning the entailment of estates in primogeniture two 
elements need stressing: 

1) That which is enduring is the ancestral estate, the landed 
property. It is the lasting element in the relationship, the substance. 
The master of the entailed estate, the owner, is really a mere 
accident. The different generations represent anthropomorphised 
landed property. Landed property, as it were, continually inherits the 
first-born of the House as the attribute fettered to it. Every 
first-born in the series of landed proprietors is the inheritance, the 
property of the inalienable estate, the predestined substance of its xvill 
and its activity. The subject is the thing and the predicate 
the human being. The will becomes the property of the pro- 
perty. 

2) The political quality of the owner of the entailed estate is the 
political quality of his ancestral estate, a political quality inherent in 
this estate. Hence the political quality also appears here as the 
property of landed property, as a quality which directly belongs to the 
purely physical earth (nature). 

Concerning the first, it follows that the owner of an entailed 
estate is the serf of landed property, and nothing but the practical 
consequence of the theoretical relationship in which he himself 
stands to landed property becomes evident in the serfs who are 
subordinated to him. The depth of Germanic subjectivity appears 
everywhere as the crudeness of a spiritless objectivity. 

Here one must explain the relation (1) between private property 
and inheritance, (2) between private property, inheritance, and 
through that the privilege of certain families to take part in 
political sovereignty, (3) the real historical relationship or the 
Germanic relationship. 

We have seen that the right of primogeniture is the abstraction 
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of ** independent private property*'. A second consequence follows 
from this. Independence, self-reliance in the political state, the 
construction of which we have been following up to now, means 
private property which at its summit appears as inalienable landed 
property. Political independence therefore does not flow ex proprio 
sinu of the political state; it is not a gift of the political state to its 
members; it is not the spirit animating it; but rather the members 
of the political state receive their independence from a factor 
which is not the essential factor of the political state, but from an 
essential factor of abstract civil law, from abstract private property. 
Political independence is not the substance of the political state, it 
is incidental to private property. The political state and the 
legislative authority in it, as we have seen, is the unveiled mystery of 
the true value and essence of the elements of the state. The 
significance which private property has in the political state is its 
essential, its true, significance: the significance which differences of 
estate have in the political state is the essential significance of 
differences of estate. Similarly the essence of monarchical [power] 
and the executive manifests itself in the legislative authority** . It is 
here, in the sphere of the political state, that the individual 
elements of the state are related to themselves as the essence of the 
species, as the ‘‘species-being”; because the political state is the 
sphere of their general aspect, their religious sphere. The political 
state is the mirror of truth for the various elements of the concrete 
state. 

Thus, when ‘‘independent private property” has in the political 
state, in the legislature, the significance of political independence, 
then it is the political independence of the state. ‘‘Independent 
private property” or “real private property” is then not only the 
‘‘pillar of the constitution” but the ‘'constitution itself*. And surely 
the pillar of the constitution is the constitution of constitutions, the 
primary, real constitution? 

When constructing the hereditary monarch, Hegel, himself 
surprised as it were at “the immanent development of a science, 
the derivation of its entire content from the elementary concept*' 
(Remark to para. 279), made this observation: 

‘’Thus it IS the basic element of penonmlity, abstrmet at first in the sphere of 
immediate law, which has evolved through its various forms of subjectivity, and 
here, in the sphere of absolute law. in the state, in the completely concrete 
objectivity of the will, it is the personality of the state, the state’s certainty of itself." 

That is to say, in the political state it becomes apparent that the 
"abstract personality" is the supreme political personality, the political 
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basis of the whole state. Similarly, in primogeniture the right of 
this abstract personality, its objectivity, “abstract private property”, 
comes into being as the supreme objectivity of the state, as its 
supreme law. 

That the state is a hereditary monarch, an abstract personality, 
means nothing but that the personality of the state is abstract, or 
that it is the state of the abstract personality; just asi the Romans 
expounded the royal prerogative purely within the norms of civil 
law, or civil law as the supreme norm of constitutional law. 

The Romans are the rationalists, the Germans the mystics of 
sovereign private property. 

Hegel describes civil law as the right of abstract personality or as 
abstract right. And, in truth, it must be expounded as the abstraction 
of right and thus as the illusory right of abstract personality, just as 
the morality expounded by Hegel is the illusory being of abstract 
subjectivity. Hegel expounds civil law and morality as such abstrac- 
tions; from this he does not deduce that the state and the ethical 
life based on them can be nothing but the society (the social life) of 
these illusions, but on the contrary, he concludes that they are 
subordinate elements of this ethical life. But what is civil law other 
than the law, and what is morality other than the morality of these 
subjects of the state? Or rather, the person of civil law and the 
subject of morality are the person and the subject of the state. Hegel 
has been often attacked for his exposition of morality. He has 
done no more than expound the morality of the modern state and 
of modern civil law. People have wanted to separate morality more 
from the state, to emancipate it more. What have they proved 
thereby? That the separation of the present-day state from 
morality is moral, that morality is apolitical and the state is 
immoral. Rather, it is a great merit of Hegel to have assigned to 
modern morality its proper position, although in one respect this 
is an unconscious merit (namely, in that Hegel passes off the state 
which is based on such a morality for the actual idea of ethical 
life). 

In the constitution where primogeniture is a guarantee, private 
property is the guarantee of the political constitution. In primogeni- 
ture this appears in such a way that a particular kind ot private 
property serves as this guarantee. Primogeniture is merely a 
particular manifestation of the general relationship of private 
property and political state. Primogeniture is the political meaning of 
private property, private property in its political significance, i.e., 
in its general significance. The constitution is here therefore the 
constitution of private property. 
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Where we find primogeniture in classical form, in the Germanic 
nations, we find also the constitution of private property. Private 
property is the general category, the general political bond. Even 
the general functions appear as the private property now of a 
corporation, now of an estate. 

The different subdivisions of trade and industry are the private 
property of different corporations. Court dignities, jurisdiction, 
etc., are the private property of particular estates. The various 
provinces are the private property of individual princes, etc. 
Service to the country, etc., is the private property of the ruler. 
The spirit is the private property of the clergy. My dutiful activity 
is the private property of another, as my rights are again a 
particular private property. Sovereignty, here nationality, is the 
private property of the emperor. 

It has often been said that in the Middle Ages every form of 
right, of freedom, of social existence, appears as privilege, as an 
exception to the rule. In this context the empirical fact that all these 
privileges appeared in the form of private property could not be 
overlooked. What is the general cause of this coincidence? Private 
property is the specific mode of existence of privilege, of rights as 
exceptions. 

Where, as in France, the monarchs attacked the independence of 
private property, they infringed the property of the corporations 
before that of individuals. But by attacking the private property of 
the corporations, they attacked private property as corporation, as 
a social bond. 

In feudal rule it is directly apparent that the monarchical power 
is the power of private property, and in the monarchical power the 
mystery of the general power, the power of all state circles, is set 
down. 

(What is powerful in the state finds its expression in the monarch 
as the representative of political power. The constitutional monarch 
therefore expresses the idea of the constitutional state in its 
sharpest abstraction. He is on the one hand the idea of the state, 
the sanctified majesty of the state, and precisely as this person. At 
the same time he is mere imagination, as person and as monarch 
he has neither real power nor real activity. Here the separation of 
political and real, of formal and material, of general and individu- 
al person, of human being and social person, is expressed in its 
supreme contradiction.) 

In private property Roman intellect and German feeling are 
combined. At this point it will be instructive to make a comparison 
between these two extreme developments of private property. This 
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will help us to solve the political problem discussed above. Ad. pag. 
XI1.» 

It is really the Romans who first developed the law of private 
property, abstract right, civil law, the right of the abstract person. 
Roman civil law is civil law in its classical form. But nowhere do we 
find among the Romans that the law of private property is 
mystified, as is the case with the Germans. It nowhere becomes the 
law of the state either. 

The right of private property is the jvs utendi et ahutendi,^ the 
right to do what one likes with the object. The main interest of the 
Romans is to set forth relations and to determine which of them 
prove to be abstract relations of private property. The true basis of 
private property, possession, is a fact, an inexplicable fact, not a right. 
Only through the juridical attributes which society gives to factual 
possession does it acquire the quality of legal possession, of private 
property. 

Concerning the connection between political constitution and 
private property amongst the Romans the following would appear 
to have obtained: 

1) The human being (as slave), as amongst the peoples of 
antiquity generally, is object of private property. 

That is nothing specific. 

2) The conquered lands are treated as private property; the jus 
utendi et abutendi is applied to them. 

3) In their own history there appears the struggle between the 
poor and the rich (patricians and plebeians), etc. 

For the rest, private properly as a whole, as in general with the 
classical nations of antiquity, asserts itself as public property, either, 
as in good times, as expenditure by the republic, or as luxurious 
and general benefits (baths, etc.) for the masses. 

The manner in which slavery is explained is through military 
law, the law of occupation: they are slaves precisely because their 
political existence has been destroyed. 

We mainly emphasise two circumstances which differ from those 
obtaining among the Germans. 

1) The imperial power was not the power of private property 
but the sovereignty of the empirical will as such, which was far from 
regarding private property as a bond between itself and its subjects, 
but on the contrary, dealt with private property as with all other 
social goods. The imperial power was therefore also heritable only 

■ See this volume, p. S8.— £d. 

^ Right of use and of disposal. — Ed. 
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as a matter of fact. The highest development of the law of private 
property, of civil law, belongs to the imperial period, it is true; but 
it is a consequence of political disintegration rather than political 
disintegration having been a consequence of private property. 
Moreover, when civil law becomes fully developed in Rome, 
constitutional law is abolished or in its process of dissolution; 
whereas in Germany the opposite obtained. 

2) State dignities are never hereditary in Rome, i.e., private 
property is not the dominant political category. 

3) In contrast with German primogeniture, etc., in Rome 
arbitrary testamentary disposition seems to be the outcome of private 
property. This last contrast contains the whole difference between 
the Roman and German developments of private property. 

(In primogeniture the fact that private property constitutes the 
relation to political functions appears in such a way that political 
existence is something inherent in, an adjunct of, direct private 
property, landed property. At the highest summits therefore the 
state appears as private property, whereas here private property 
should appear as state property. Hegel makes citizenship, political 
existence and political conviction attributes of private property, 
instead of making private property an attribute of citizenship.) 

308. “The second section of the estates element comprises the mobile part of 
civil society which can enter it only through delegates, superficially because of the 
large number of its members, but essentially because of the nature of their vocation 
and pursuits. Since these representatives are delegated by civil society it is plain 
that the latter acts as that which it is — hence not as atomistically dispersed into 
individuals and assembled only for a moment, for a single and transient act, 
without continuing cohesion, but rather as articulated in its already instituted 
associations, communities and corporations which thus acquire political cohesion. 
The existence of the estates and their assembly finds a constitutional and fitting 
guarantee in their entit/ement to such representation under the summons of the 
monarch, as in the entitlement of the first estate (para. 307) to appear in the 
assembly." 

We find here a new antithesis within civil society and the 
estates — a mobile, and hence also an immobile part (that of landed 
property). This antithesis has also been presented as the antithesis 
of space and time, etc., of conservative and progressive. On this 
point see the previous paragraph. Moreover, with the corpora- 
tions, etc., Hegel has turned the mobile part of society also into a 
static one. 

The second antithesis is that the first section of the estates element 
which has just been expounded, the owners of entailed estates, are 
legislators in their own right; that the power to legislate is an 
attribute of their empirical persons; that they are not delegates but 
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themselves'y whereas with the second estate election and delegation 
takes place. 

Hegel gives two reasons why this mobile part of civil society can 
enter the political state, the legislature, only through representatives. 
The first, their large numbers^ he himself describes as superficial and 
so saves us a reply on this point. 

The essential reason, however, he says, is the “nature of their 
vocation and pursuits”. “Political activity” and “pursuits” are 
something alien to “the nature of their vocation anci pursuits”. 

Hegel now returns to his old song, to these estates as ''delegates 
of civil society”. This must, he claims, “act as that which it is". It 
must rather act as what it is not, for it is unpolitical society, and it is 
here called upon to perform a political act as an 'act essential to it, 
arising out of itself. In so doing, it is “atomistically dispersed into 
individuals” “and assembled only for a moment, for a single and 
transient act, without continuing cohesion”. Firstly, its political act 
is a single and transient one and in its realisation can therefore 
appear only as such. It is a sensational act, an ecstasy of political 
society, and must also appear as such. Secondly: Far from object- 
ing, Hegel has even construed it as necessary that, materiallyy civil 
society separates itself from its civil reality (appearing only as a 
second society delegated by iLselfjy and that it puts forward what it is 
not as itself; how can he now wish formally to reject this? 

Hegel thinks that since society delegates by its corporations, etc., 
“its already instituted associations”, etc., “thus acquire political 
cohesion”. But they acquire either a significance which is not their 
significance, or else their connection as such i5 political and does 
not just "acquire" a political complexion as set forth above, it being 
rather the case that “politics” acquires its cohesion from it [from 
the cohesion of civil society]. By designating only this part of the 
estates element as “delegated”, Hegel has unwittingly described 
the essence of the two chambers (where they actually stand to each 
other in the relation which he describes). House of Representatives 
and House of Peers (or whatever else they are called) are here not 
different manifestations of the same principle but belong to two 
essentially different principles and social conditions. The House of 
Representatives is here the political constitution of civil society in the 
modern sense, the House of Peers in the estates sense. House of 
Peers and Hoilse of Representatives confront one another here as 
the estate and as the political representation of civil society. The 
one is the existing estate principle of civil society, the other is the 
realisation of its abstract political being. Hence it goes without 
saying that the latter cannot exist again as the representation of 
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estates, corporations, etc., for it simply does not represent the 
estate aspect but the political aspect of civil society. Thus it is 
self-evident that in the Upper House only the estate part of civil 
society has seats, only “sovereign landed property”, the hereditary 
landed aristocracy, for it is not one estate among others; rather the 
estate principle of civil society as an actual, social, that is, political, 
principle continues to exist only in it. It is the estate. Civil society 
thus has the representative of its medieval aspect in the estate 
House, that of its political (modern) aspect in the House of 
Representatives. Progress compared with the Middle Ages here 
consists only in the fact that the estate politics has been reduced to a 
special political existence alongside civic politics. The empirical 
political phenomenon which Hegel has in mind (England) has there- 
fore a very different meaning from that which he imputes to it. 

In this respect also the French constitution is an advance. It 
has, it is true, reduced the House of Peers to a mere nullity, but 
within the principle of the constitutional monarchy, as Hegel 
alleged, this House by its nature can only be a nullity, the fiction of 
harmony between monarch and civil society, or the legislature or 
the political state with itself as a separate, and hence again 
contradictory, existence. 

The French have allowed the life membership of the Peers to 
stand so as to express their independence of the choice both of 
government and people. But they have abolished the medieval 
expression of this — hereditariness. Their advance consists in the 
fact that they no longer make the House of Peers originate in actual 
civil society either, but have created it in abstraction from the latter. 
They cause their election to proceed from the existing political 
state, the monarch, without tying him to any other civil quality. In 
this constitution the peerage is actually an estate in civil society which 
is purely political, created from the point of view of the abstraction 
of the political state; but it appears more as political embellishment 
than as an actual estate endowed with particular rights. The House 
of Peers under the Restoration was a reminiscence of the past 
The House of Peers of the July revolution is a real creation of the 
constitutional monarchy. 

Since in modern times the idea of the state could not appear 
except in the abstraction of the ''merely political state” or the 
abstraction of civil society from itself, trom its actual condition, it is a 
merit of the French to have defined, produced this abstract 
actuality, and in so doing to have produced the political principle 
itself. The abstraction for which they are blamed is therefore not 
an abstraction but the true consequence and product of the 
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rediscovered political conviction, rediscovered it is true in an an- 
tithesis, but in a necessary antithesis. Hence it is here the merit of 
the French to have instituted the House of Peers as a peculiar product 
of the political state, or, in general, to have made the political 
principle in its peculiarity the determinative and effective factor. 

Hegel remarks further that with the representation he has 
construed, “the existence of the estates and their assembly finds a 
constitutional and fitting guarantee” in the “entitleVnent of the 
corporations, etc., to such representation”. The guarantee of the 
existence of the assembly of the estates, its true, primitive existence, 
thus becomes the privilege of the corporations, etc. At this point 
Hegel has completely sunk back to the medieval standpoint and 
has entirely abandoned his “abstraction of the political state as the 
sphere of the state as state, the intrinsically and actually general”. 

In the modern sense the existence of the assembly of the estates is 
the political existence of civil society, the guarantee of its political 
being. To cast doubt on its existence is therefore to doubt the 
existence of the state. Just as previously “political conviction”, the 
essence of the legislature, finds its guarantee according to Hegel in 
“independent private property”, so its existence finds a guarantee 
in the “privileges of the corporations”. 

But one of the estates elements is rather the political privilege of 
civil society, or its privilege to be political. This element therefore 
cannot anywhere be the privilege of a particular, civil mode of the 
existence of civil society; still less can it find its guarantee in it, 
since on the contrary it is supposed to be the general guarantee. 

Thus Hegel everywhere sinks to that level where the “political 
state” is not described as the highest actuality of social being, 
existing in and for itself, but where a precarious reality is granted 
to it, one which is dependent on something else; and where the 
political state is not depicted as the true being of the other sphere, 
but rather as something which finds in the other sphere its true 
being. Everywhere it requires the guarantee of spheres which lie 
outside it. It is not realised power. It is supported impotence, it is 
not power over these supports but the power of the support. The 
support is the paramount power. 

What kind of august aspect is this whose existence requires a 
guarantee from outside itself, while it is itself supposed to be the 
general existence of this guarantee, and thus its actual guarantee? 
In general, in expounding the legislature Hegel everywhere falls 
back from the philosophical standpoint to that other standpoint 
where the matter is not dealt with in its own terms. 

If the existence of the estates requires a guarantee, then they 
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are not an actual but only a fictitious mode of existence of the state. In 
constitutional states the guarantee for the existence of the estates 
is the law. Their existence is therefore a legal existence dependent 
on the general nature of the state and not on the power or 
impotence of individual corporations or associations; they exist, 
rather, as the actuality of the association of the state. (It is precisely 
here that the corporations, etc., the particular circles of civil 
society, are to acquire their general existence, and Hegel now 
again anticipates this general existence as privilege, as the existence 
of these particular circles.) 

Political right as the right of corporations, etc., wholly con- 
tradicts political right as political right, i.e., as the law of the 
state — the law of the citizens; for it is supposed to be not the law 
of a given mode of existence as a particular mode of existence, not 
the law representing this particular mode of existence. 

Before we pass on to the category of election as the political act 
whereby civil society sets itself apart as a political body, let us add 
a few further points from the Remark to this paragraph. 

“The idea that all should individually participate in deliberating and deciding 
on the general affairs of the state on the ground that they are all members of the 
stale and that its affairs are the affairs of all, in which they are entitled to be 
involved with their knowledge and volition, this idea seeks to introduce the 
democratic element without any rational form into the state organism which is a state 
organism solely by virtue of such a form. This idea comes so readily to mind 
because it does not go beyond the abstract definition of being a member of the 
state, and superficial thinking clings to abstractions.” [Para. 308.] 

Firstly, Hegel calls “being a member of the state” an ''abstract 
definition”, although according to the idea, the view of his own 
expounding, it itself is the highest, most concrete social definition of 
the legal person, the member of the state. Not to go beyond the 
“definition .of being a member of the state”, and to regard the 
individual from this angle, would therefore not seem to be merely 
“superficial thinking which clings to abstractions”. But that the 
“definition of being a member of the state” is an "abstract'* 
definition is not the fault of that thinking but of Hegel’s 
exposition and of the actual modern conditions which presuppose 
the separation of real life from the life of the state and make 
belonging to a state an “abstract definition” of the real member of 
the state. 

According to Hegel the direct participation of all in deliberating 
and deciding on the general affairs of the state includes “the 
democratic clement without any rational form into the state organism 
which is a state organism solely by virtue of such a form”, i. e., the 
democratic element can be embodied only as a formal element in a 
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State organism which is merely the formalism of the state. The 
democratic element must rather be the actual element which gives 
to itself its rational form In the state organism as a whole. But if on 
the other hand it enters the organism or formalism of the state as 
a ''particular'* element, then what is meant by the “rational form” 
of its being is a drill, an accommodation, a form in which 
the democratic element does not display the specific features 
of its nature; or what is meant is that it only entei^ as a formal 
principle. ^ 

We have already indicated once that Hegel only expounds a state 
formalism. The actual material principle is for him the idea, the 
abstract mental form of the state as a subject, the absolute idea 
which contains no passive, no material element. By contrast to the 
abstraction of this idea the characteristics of the actual, empirical 
state formalism appear as content and hence the real content 
appears as formless, inorganic matter (in this case the actual 
person, the actual society, etc.). 

Hegel put the essence of the estates element in the concept that 
in this element the “empirical generality” becomes the subject of 
the intrinsically and actually general. What then should this mean 
but that the affairs of the state “are the affairs of all, in which 
they are entitled to be involved with their knowledge and volition”, 
and is it not just the estates which should be this, their realised 
right? And is it then surprising that the all now also want the 
“reality” of this, their right? 

“That all should individually participate in deliberating and deciding on the 
genera! affairs of the state " 

In a really rational state one might reply: "All should not 
individually participate in deliberating and deciding on the general 
affairs of the state”, for the “individuals” participate in deliberat- 
ing and deciding on the general affairs as “all”, i.e., within the 
society and as members of society. Not all individually, but the 
individuals as all. 

Hegel poses this dilemma for himself: Either civil society (the 
many, the crowd) participates in deliberating and deciding on the 
general affairs of the state through delegates, or all do this [as] 
individuals. This is no contrast of essence, as Hegel later seeks to 
represent it, but of existence, and indeed of existence at the most 
superficial level, of numbers; and hence the reason which Hegel 
himself has called "superficial " — the large number of members — re- 
mains the best reason that can be advanced against the direct 
participation of all. The question whether civil society should 
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participate in the legislative power either by entering it through 
delegates or by “all individually” sharing directly, is itself a question 
within the abstraction of the political state or within the abstract- 
political state; it is an abstract-political question. 

In both cases, as Hegel has himself shown, it is the political 
meaning of “empirical generality”. 

In its essential form the contrast is: the individuals all do it, or 
the individuals do it as a few, as not-all. In both cases the 
universality remains only as an external multiplicity or totality of 
the individuals. The universality is no essential, spiritual, actual 
quality of the individual. It is not something through which he 
would lose the attribute of abstract individuality; rather the 
universality is only the full count of individuality. One individuality, 
many individualities, all individualities. One, many or all — none of 
these descriptions alters the essence of the subject, individuality. 

“All” are to participate “individually” in “deliberating and 
deciding on the general affairs of the state”; that means then: All 
shall not thus participate as all but as “individuals”. 

The question appears to stand in contradiction to itself in two 
ways. 

The general affairs of the state are state affairs, the state as 
actual affair. Deliberating and deciding means giving effect to the 
state as an actual affair. Hence it appears to be self-evident that all 
members of the state have a relation to the state as their actual 
affair. Already the concept members of the state implies that they are 
members of the state, a part of it, that it takes them as part of it. But 
if they are a part of the state, then, of course, their social being is 
already their real participation in it. They are not only part of the 
state, but the state is their portion. To be a conscious part of 
something means consciously to acquire a part of it, to take a 
conscious interest in it. Without this consciousness the member of 
the state would be an animal. 

When one says: “the general affairs of the state”, the impression 
is given that the “general affairs” and the “state” are two different 
things. But the state is the “general affair”, and thus in fact the 
“general affairs”. 

To participate in the general affairs of the state and to 
participate in the state is therefore one and the sanje thing. It is 
then a tautology that a member of the state, a part of the state, 
participates in the state and that this participation can only appear 
as deliberating or deciding or in some similar form, and hence that 
every member of the state participates in deliberating and deciding 
on the general affairs of the state (if these functions are under- 
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Stood as functions of the real participation in the state). Therefore, 
if one is speaking of real members of the state, one cannot speak 
of this participation as something which ought to be. Otherwise one 
would instead be speaking of subjects who ought to be and want to 
be, but are not really members of the state. 

On the other hand: if one is speaking of definite affairs, of a 
particular act of the state, it is again self-evident t^iat all do not 
perform that act individiuilly. Otherwise the individiial would be 
the true society and would make society superfluous. The individu- 
al would have to do everything at once; whereas society both lets 
him act for others and others for him. 

The question whether all should individually “participate in 
deliberating and deciding on the general affairs of the state” is a 
question which arises from the separation of the political state and 
civil society. 

As we have seen: The state exists only as the political state. The 
totality of the political state is the legislature. To take part in the 
legislature is therefore to take part in the political state, is to 
demonstrate and put into effect one’s being as a member of the 
political state, as a member of the state. Hence that all wish individually 
to share in the legislature is nothing but the wish of all to be actual 
(active) members of the state, or to give themselves a political being, or 
to demonstrate and give effect to their being as a political being. 
We have further seen that the estates element is civil society as 
legislative power, its political being. Hence, that civil society should 
penetrate the legislative power in the mass, if possible in its entirety, 
that actual civil society wishes to substitute itself for the fictitious 
civil society of the legislative power, this is merely the striving of 
civil society to give itself political being or to make political being its 
actual being. The striving of civil society to turn itself into political 
society, or to turn political society into actual society, appears as the 
striving for as general as possible a participation in the legislative 
power. 

Numbers here are not without significance. If the increase of the 
estates element is already a physical and intellectual increase of one 
of the hostile forces — and we have seen that the different elements 
of the legislative power oppose each other as hostile forces — on 
the other hand, the question as to whether all shall individually be 
members of the legislative power or whether they shall enter it 
through deputies puts in question the representative principle 
within the representative principle, within the basic conception of 
the political state which finds its existence in the constitutional 
monarchy. 
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(1) It is a notion belonging to the abstraction of the political state 
that the legislature is the totality of the political state. Because this 
single act is the only political act of civil society, all should, and wish 
to, share in it at once. (2) AH as individuals. In the estates element 
the legislative activity is not regarded as a social function, as a 
function of sociality, but rather as the act through which the 
individuals first enter into actual and conscious social function, i. e., 
into a political function. The legislative power here is no outcome, 
no function of society, but only its formation. The forming of the 
legislative power requires that all members of civil society regard 
themselves as individuals; they actually face [each other] as individ- 
uals. The attribute “being members of the state” is an “abstract 
definition”, an attribute which is not realised in their actual life. 

Either: Separation of political state and civil society takes place, 
in which case all cannot individually share in the legislative power. 
The political state is a phenomenon separated from civil society. On 
the one hand, civil society would abandon itself if all were 
legislators; on the other, the political state, which confronts civil 
society, can bear it only in a form appropriate to the scale of the 
political state. Or it is precisely the participation of civil society in 
the political state through delegates that is the expression of their 
separation and of their merely dualistic unity. 

Or, conversely: Civil society is actual political society. In this case, 
it is nonsense to raise a demand which has arisen only from the 
notion of the political state as a phenomenon separated from civil 
society, which has arisen only from the theological notion of the 
political state. In this situation the significance of the legislative 
power as a representative power completely disappears. The legisla- 
tive power is representation here in the sense in which every 
function is representative — in the sense in which, e.g., the 
shoemaker, insofar as he satisfies a social need, is my representa- 
tive, in which every particular social activity as a species-activity 
merely represents the species, i. e., an attribute of my own nature, 
and in which every person is the representative of every other. He 
is here representative not because of something else which he 
represents but because of what he is and does. 

“Legislative” power is striven for not because of its content but 
because of its formal political significance. Properly speaking 
executive power, e. g., rather than legislative power, the metaphysical 
state function, must be the goal of popular desire. The legislative 
function is the will not in its practical but in its theoretical energy. 
Here the will is not to have sway instead of the law: rather, the 
actual law has to be discovered and formulated. 
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This twofold nature of the legislature as the actual legislative 
function and as the representative, abstract-political function gives 
rise to a peculiarity which comes to the fore especially in France, 
the land of political culture. 

(In the executive power we always have two things, the actual 
conduct of affairs and the political considerations behind it, as a 
second actual consciousness which in its total s^tructure is the 
bureaucracy.) \ 

The proper content of the legislative power (insofar as the 
existing particular interests do not come into any considerable 
conflict with the object of the investigation) is treated very much 
as separate, as a secondary matter. A question only arouses 
particular attention when it becomes political, i. e., either when it 
can be linked with a ministerial problem, and hence one involving 
the authority of the legislature over the executive, or as soon as it 
is in general a question of rights connected with the political 
formalism. Why is this so? Because the legislative power is at the 
same time the representation of the political being of civil society; 
because in general the political essence of a question consists in its 
relation to the various powers of the political state; because the 
legislative power represents political consciousness and because 
this can pro\e to be political only in conflict with the executive. 
This essential demand that every social need, law, etc., must be 
understood as political, that is, as determined by the state as a whole in 
its social sense, takes on a new turn in the state characterised by 
political abstraction, by being given — besides its actual content — a 
formal twist against another power (content). I’hat is no abstraction 
of the French but rather a necessary consequence, since the actual 
state exists only as the political state formalism considered above. 
The opposition within the representative authority is the 
xax " political mode ol being of the representative author- 

ity. Within this representative constitution, however, the question 
under consideration takes on a form different from that in which 
Hegel considered it. The question here is not whether civil society 
shall exercise the legislative power through representatives or by 
all individually; the question is rather one of the extension and 
greatest possible generalisation of election, both of the right to vote 
and the right to oe elected. This is the real point of dispute 
concerning political reform, in France as in England. 

One is not looking at election philosophically, i. e., in its specific 
character, if one takes it at once in relation to the monarchical or 


* Pre-eminently — Ed 
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executive power. The election is the actual relation of actual civil society 
to the civil society of the legislature, to the representative element. Or, 
the election is the immediate, direct relation of civil society to the 
political state — a relation that is not merely representative but actually 
exists. It is therefore self-evident that elections are the chief political 
interest of actual civil society. Civil society has really raised itself to 
abstraction from itself, to political being as its true, general, 
essential mode of being only in elections unlimited both in respect of 
the franchise and the right to be elected. But the completion of 
this abstraction is at the same time the transcendence of the 
abstraction. In actually positing its political existence as its true 
existence, civil society has simultaneously posited its civil existence, 
in distinction from its political existence, as inessential; and the fall 
of one side of the division carries with it the fall of the other side, 
its opposite. Electoral reform within the abstract political state is 
therefore the demand for its dusolution, but also for the dissolution 
of civil society. 

Later we shall encounter the question of electoral reform in a 
different form, namely, from the point of view of interests. 
Likewise, we shall later discuss the other conflicts which arise from 
the twofold character of the legislative power (being at one time the 
delegate, mandatory of civil society, at another time on the contrary 
its political mode of being and a distinctive mode of being within the 
political state formalism '*). 

For the present we return to the Remark to our paragraph. [Para. 
308.] 

“Rjtional consideration, I he consciousness of the idea, is concrete and to that 
extent coincides with genuine practical sense, which itself is nothing but rational 
sense, ilic sense of the idea.” “The concrete state is the whole, artuulated into its 
particular circles, the nicinber of the state is a member of one of these estates; and he 
can be taken into account in the state only in this objective character.” 

Everything which needs saying about this has already been said 
above. 

“His” (the member of the stale’s) “general character as such contains the 
twofold aspect of being a private person and also, as a thinking being, a person who is 
consciou.. of and wills the general. This consciousness and willing, however, is not 
empty but complete and truly alive only when it is filled with particularity, namely, 
the particularity of particular estate and character, or, the individual is a species, but 
has his immanent general actuality m the next species.” 

Everything that Hegel says is correct, with the reservations (1) that 
he treats particular estate and character as identical; (2) that this 


See this volume, pp. 122-23. — £d. 
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character, the subspecies, the next species, should be posited actually^ 
not only in itself but for itself, as subspecies of the general species, as its 
particularisation. But Hegel is content that in the state, which he 
demonstrates to be the self-conscious mode of being of ethical spirit, 
this ethical spirit should only as such, in the sense of the general idea, 
be the determining factor. He does not allow society ito become the 
actually determining factor, because that requires an actual subject, 
and he has only an abstract one — an imaginary one. 

309. “Since delegates are elected for the purpose of deliberating and deciding on 
matters of general concern, this means both that, on the strength of trust, individuals 
are chosen who understand these matters better than the electorate, and also that 
these persons do not champion the particular interests of a community or corporation 
against the general interest, but primarily assert the latter. Hence they are not in the 
position of commissioned or instruction-bearing mandatories — the less so since their 
assembly is meant to be a living body in which all members deliberate in common and 
reciprocally instruct and convince each other.” 

The delegates are (1) not to be “commissioned or instruction- 
bearing mandatories” because they must “not champion the parti- 
cular interests of a community or corporation against the general 
interest, but primarily assert the latter”. Hegel has first construed 
the delegates as delegates of corporations, etc., so as thereupon to 
bring in again the other political aspect that they are not bound to 
champion the particular interests of the corporations, etc. He thereby 
cancels his own characterisation, for in their essential character as 
representatives he completely separates them from their corporation 
existence. He thereby also separates the corporation from itself as its 
actual content, for it is not supposed to elect from its own standpoint 
but from the standpoint of the state; i. e., it is supposed to elect in its 
non-being as corporation. In the concrete definition he thus 
recognises what he reversed in the formal definition — civil society’s 
own abstraction from itself in its political act; and its political mode of 
being is nothing but this abstraction. The reason Hegel gives is that 
they are elected precisely for the purpose of dealing with “matters of 
general concern”; but corporations do not exist as matters of general 
concern. 

(2) “Election of delegates” is supposed to “mean” “that, on the 
strength of trust, individuals are chosen who understand these 
matters better than the electorate”; from which once again it is 
supposed to follow that the deputies do not stand in the position of 
“mandatories”. 

Only by a sophism can Hegel demonstrate that they understand 
these matters “better” and do not “simply” understand them. This 
could be concluded only if the electorate had the choice either to 
deliberate and decide on matters of general concern themselves or to 
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elect certain individuals to fulfil this function; i. e., only if election, 
representation, were not essentially part of the nature of the legislative 
power of civil society, which constitutes precisely its distinctive 
character in the state construed by Hegel, as we have just shown. 

This is a very characteristic example of how Hegel half deliberately 
turns away from the intrinsic character of the thing he is dealing 
with, and imputes to that thing in its restricted form a significance 
the very reverse of this restrictedness. 

Hegel gives the real reason last. The deputies of civil society form 
an “assembly” and only this assembly is the actual political mode of 
being of civil society and the exercise of its will. The separation of the 
political state from civil society appears as the separation of the 
deputies from their mandators. Society delegates only elements from 
itself to its political mode of being. 

The contradiction appears in two ways: 

1) Formally. The delegates of civil society form a society which is 
not linked with those who commission them by the form of the 
“instruction”, the mandate. Formally they are commissioned, but 
once they are actually commissioned they are no longer mandatories. 
They are supposed to be delegates, and they are not. 

2) Materially. With reference to interests. We shall come to this 
later. Here the reverse takes place. They are commissioned as 
representatives of general concerns, but they actually represent 
particular concerns. 

It is significant that Hegel here describes trust as the substance of 
delegation, as the fundamental relation between electors and 
delegates. Trust is a personal relation. In the Addition [to para. 309] 
he goes on to say: 

“Representation is founded on trust, and trusting someone else is different from 
my voting as a particular person. Majority voting is also contrary to the principle that 1 
as a particular person should be present when any decisions are made which are to be 
binding on me. I have trust in a person if I consider his discernment to be such as to 
enable him to treat my concern as his concern, to the best of his knowledge and 
conscience.” 

310. “The guMTMntee of the qualities and of the attitude [in delegates] 
corresponding to this purpose — since the right of independent wealth has already 
been asserted in the first section of the estates — is to be seen in the second section, the 
section drawn from the mobile and changeable element in civil society, particularly in 
the attitude, the skill and the knowledge of the institutions and interests of the state 
and of civil society gained in the actual conduct of affairs in administrative or political 
office and tested in action, and also in the administrative and political sense formed 
and tested in such experience.” 

First the Upper House, the House of independent private property, was 
constructed for the monarch and the executive as a guarantee against 
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the attitude of the Lower House as the political mode of existence of the 
empirical generality, and now Hegel again demands a new guarantee, 
which is to guarantee the attitude, etc., of the Lower House itself. 

First trust, the guarantee of the electors, was the guarantee of the 
delegates. Now, this trust itself requires a further guarantee of its 
soundness. i 

Hegel seems to be rather inclined to turn the Lowier House into a 
chamber of civil service pensioners. He demands not' only “political 
sense”, but also “administrative”, bureaucratic, sense. 

What he demands here really is that the legislature should be the 
actual governing power. He expresses this by demanding bureaucracy 
twice, once as representing the monarch and again as the representa- 
tive of the people. 

Even if in constitutional states civil servants are allowed to be 
deputies, this occurs only because in general there is abstraction 
from social rank, from civil quality, and the abstraction of citizenship 
prevails. 

Hegel forgets here that he made the representation originate in 
the corporations and that these are directly opposed by the executive. 
He goes so far in this forgetfulness — this forgetfulness in its turn is 
forgotten in the very next paragraph—that he carries it to the point 
of creating an essential distinction between delegates of the corpora- 
tions and delegates of the estates. 

In the Remark to this paragraph we read: 

“Subjective opinion of oneself easily finds superfluous, or perhaps even offensive, 
the demand for such guarantees if it is made with regard to what is called the people. 
The state, however, is characterised by objectivity, not by a subjective opinion and its 
self-confidence] it can recognise m individuals only their objectively recognisable and 
te.sied qualities, and it must ^ all the more careful on this point in connection with this 
[the second] section of the estates since this section is rooted in interests and 
occupations directed towards the particular, ie, in the sphere where chance, 
changeability, and caprice enjoy their right of free prtay.” 

Here the thoughtless inconsistency and the “administrative*’ 
sense of Hegel become truly repulsive. At the end of the Addition 
to the preceding paragraph [para. 309] he says; 

“The electors require a guarantee that the delegate will fun her and secure 
this” (i e., the ta.sk described above). 

This guarantee for the electors has secretly been developed into a 
guarantee against the electors, against their “self-confidence” . In the 
estates element the “empirical generality” was to attain to “the 
element of subjective formal freedom”. In it, “public conscious- 
ness as the empirical generality of the opinions ancl thoughts of the 
many” was to come into existence (para. 301). 
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Now these “opinions and thoughts” are first to pass a government 
test to prove that they are “its” [the government’s] opinions and 
thoughts. For Hegel here stupidly speaks of the state as a finished 
thing, although he is only now about to complete the construction 
of the state with the estates element. He speaks of the state as a 
concrete subject which “does not take into account subjective 
opinion and its self-confidence”, and for which individuals must 
demonstrate their “recognisable” and “tested” qualities. All that is 
missing is for Hegel to demand that the estates should pass an 
examination set by their worshipful government. Hegel here 
descends almost to servility. We see him infected through and 
through with the miserable arrogance of the Prussian civil service 
which in its bureaucratic stupidity grandly looks down on the 
“self-confidence” of the “people’s own subjective opinion”. For 
Hegel the “state” is everywhere here identical with the “govern- 
ment”. 

In an actual state “mere trust”, “subjective opinion”, can indeed 
not suffice. But in the state constructed by Hegel, the political 
attitude of civil society is mere opinion, precisely because the 
political being of civil society is an abstraction from its actual being; 
precisely because the state as a whole is not the objectification of the 
political attitude. If Hegel wished to be consistent, he would on the 
contrary have to make every effort to construe the estates element 
in accordance with its essential character (para. 301) as the being for 
themselves of matters of general concern in the thoughts, etc., of 
the many, that is, to construe it quite independently of the other 
presuppositions of the political state. 

Just as Hegel earlier described the view which presumes bad will 
in the government, etc., as the view of the vulgar crowd, so it is 
equally and still more characteristic of the vulgar crowd to 
presume bad will in the people. Hegel, then, must not find it 
either “superfluous” or “offensive” in the theoreticians, whom he 
despises, if they demand guarantees “with regard to what is called'* 
the state, the soi-disant state, the government, if they demand 
guarantees that the attitude of the bureaucracy is the attitude of 
the state. 

311. “Delegation, since it issues from civil society, means furthermore that the 
delegates are conversant with the special needs, difficulties and particular interests 
of civil society and share them. Since in accordance with the nature of civil society 
delegation is initiated by its various corporations (para. 308), and since the 
simplicity of this mode of appointment is not impeded by abstractions and atomistic 
notions, it is thus directly satisfactory from this point of view and elections are 
either something altogether superfluous or reduced to a minor play of opinion and 
caprice.” 
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Firstly, Hegel links delegation in its character as “legislative 
power” (paras. 309, 310) to delegation as “issuing from civil 
society”, i.e., to its representative nature, by a simple “further- 
more”. The huge contradictions which are implied in this “fur- 
thermore” are expressed equally thoughtlessly by , him. 

According to paragraph 309 the delegates are nof to “champion 
the particular interests of a community or corporation against the 
general interest, but primarily assert the latter”. \ 

According to paragraph 311 they come from the corporations, 
represent these particular interests and needs and do not allow 
themselves to be impeded by “abstractions” — as if the “general 
interest” were not just such an abstraction, and an abstraction 
precisely from the interests of their corporations, etc. 

In paragraph 310 it is stipulated that the delegates shall have 
acquired and tested an “administrative and political sense” 
through “the actual conduct of affairs, etc.”. In paragraph 311 
they are required to have a corporation and t ivil sense. 

In the Addition to paragraph 309 we read that “repi esentation 
is founded on trust''. According to paragraph 311 “elec- 
tions” — this realisation of trust, this giving elfect to it and making 
it apparent — are “either something altogether superfluous or 
reduced to a minor play of opinion and caprice”. 

That on which representation is founded, its essence, is thus for 
representation “either something altogether superfluous”, etc. In 
one breath Hegel thus utters the flat contradictions; Representa- 
tion is founded on trust, on the reliance of one person on another, 
and it is not founded on that trust. This is merely an empty game. 

Not the particular interest but the person and his c ili/enshij), 
the general interest, is the object of representation. On the other 
hand, the particular interest is the substance of i epresentation, the 
spirit of this interest is the spirit of tJie representative. 

In the Remark to the paragraph which we are now considering, 
these contradictions are developed even more glaringly. At one 
time representation is the representation of the person; at another 
time, of a particular interest, a particular matter. 

“It IS obviously of advantage that amongst the (kk-g.iUs there should he 
individuals who can speak foi each particular main branch of sotiety — e. g., for 
trade, manufacture, etc — who know that branch thoroughly, and tliemselves 
belong tc.» it. With the notion of free, unrestricted elections (his important 
consideration is left to chance only Eacfi of these hranr hes, however, has the same 
right to be represented as the others If the delegates ate regardetl as represenla- 
tives, this has an organically rational meaning only when they aie representatives not 
of tndivuiuab, of a conglomerate, hut are representatives of one of the essential 
spheres of society, of its major inteiests In this ta.se represeniaiion no Krngei means 
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rhar one takes the place oj another, the point is rather that the interest itself is actually 
present in the representative, just as the representative is there for the sake of his 
own objective element. 

“It may further be lemarkcd that election by the many individuals necessarily 
brings with it indifference lowaids voting, especially in large states, since one vote 
has an insignificant effect where there are so many, and those who are entitled to 
vole, however much this right is brought to their ncnicc as something valuable, 
simply do noi tuin up to vote. The result of this institution is thus the very 
opposite of that vvhic h it was meant to produce and election falls under the control 
of a few\ of a party, and thus ol some particular, chance interest, which is precisely 
what was to have been neutralised ” fPa^a. .HI 1 J 

The two paragraph.s 312 and 313 have been dealt with in what 
ha.s gone before, and do not deserve any special discussion. We 
therefore simply cpiote them at this point: 

HTJ “Each of the two scctuuis contained in the estates element (paras. H0.5, 308) 
makes a particular c oiitnhudon to the w'oik of deliberation; and since, moreover, 
one of them has the spec die lunction C)f mediation in this sphere, and of mediating 
in fact hc-iween existing entities, it follows that this itself, likewise, has a distinct and 
separate existence The assembly of tlie estates will thus be divided into two houses ” 

(rood Lord! 

313 “ddns division of the assembly, by prc^viding more than one decision-maktng 
body, gives greater assurance of mature decisions, and eliminates both the fortuity 
of a passing mood and the accidental c haraetci which can belong to decision by a 
numerical majority. But above all, with this the estates clement is less liable to 
confront the government in diiect opposition, or in the event of the mediating 
t‘lc*mc,rit finding itself on ibe side of the second estate, the opinion of this estate will 
carry all the greater weight, since it will then st‘em more unV)ias.sed, and its 
opposition will appeal to he neutralised.”** 


** The manuscript ends at this point The next sheet, which has no number, 
contains only the following words: 

(.'onlfTits 

Concerning Hegel’s Transition and Interpretation. — Ed 



[A Passage from 

THE KREUZNACH NOTEBOOKS OF 1843]'* 


Note. Under Louis XVIII, the constitution [by] grace of the king 
(Charier imposed by the king); under Louis Philippe, the king [by] 
grace of the constitution (imposed kingship). In general we can 
note that the conversion of the subject into the predicate, and of 
the predicate into the subject, the exchange of that which 
determines for that which is determined, is always the most 
immediate revolution. Not only on the revolutionary side. The 
king makes the law (old monarchy), the law makes the king (new 
monarchy). Likewise in regard to the constitution. The reac- 
tionaries as well. Primogeniture is the law of the state. The state 
demands the law of primogeniture. Owing to the fact, therefore, 
that Hegel makes the elements of the state idea the subject, and 
the old forms of existence of the state the predicate, whereas in 
historical reality the reverse is the case, the state idea being instead 
the predicate of those forms of existence, he expresses only the 
general character of the period, its political teleology. It is the same 
thing as with his philosophical-religious pantheism. By means of it 
all forms of unreason become forms of reason. But essentially 
here in religion reason is made the determining factor, while in 
the state the idea of the state is made the determining factor. This 
metaphysics is the metaphysical expression of reaction, of the old 
world as the truth of the new world outlook. 


Written in July-August 1843 
First published in: 
Marx/Engels, Gesamtousgabe, 
Abt. 1, Bd. 1, Hb. 1, 1927 


printed according to the manu- 
script 

Published in English for the first 
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[DRAFT PROGRAMME 
OF THE DEUTSCH-FRANZOSISCHE 
JAHRBUCHERy^ 


The articles of our annals will be written by Germans or 
Frenchmen, and will deal with 

1) Men and systems which have acquired a useful or dangerous 
influence, and political questions of the day, whether they concern 
constitutions, political economy, or public institutions and morals. 

2) We shall provide a review of newspapers and journals which 
in some way will be a castigation and correction of the servility and 
baseness shown by some, and which will help to call attention to 
the worthy efforts on behalf of humanity and freedom shown by 
others. 

3) We shall include a review of the literature and publications of 
the old regime of Germany which is decaying and destroying 
itself, and finally a review of the books of the two nations which 
mark the commencement and continuance of the new era that we 
are entering. 


Written in August-September 1848 Printed according to the manu- 

Published for the first time 

Translated from the French 



LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
OF THE DEMOCRATIE PACIEIQUE'*' 


No. 28 of the Bien public contains the following lines: 

“The Kulnis(hf Zeitun^ publishes a leitei Iroin Leip/ij^ iii wlm h it is stated that a 
journal in Fiendi and (ieiinaii is due to appear shoiilv in Pans undei the 
editorship oi Dr Ruge. to whi<h M de Lamartine and M de Lattu nn.iis aie said to 
have promised their collalioration *’ 

“It is not true that M de Lamaitnu has undertaken to urite m arn jouinal and, 
in pariK'ular, in the one in question, uith M de Lamennais 

“M de Lamartine, who is wholK absorbed in his parliarnentai s work, is 
reserving for the Histone des Cirondnvi the little leisure tliat politus leaves him ’’ 

It is true that M. de Lamartine has not undertaken to write for 
the journal in question with M. de Lamennais, l)ut we affirm tliat 
he has let us hope for his collaboration in the journal that we arc 
proposing to found. 

In addressing ourselves separately to these two famous person- 
ages, we have been prompted by the belief that for a work suth as 
that of an intellectual alliaiue between France and (iermanv one 
should seek the support of all eminent repiesentaiues of progress 
in France, 

Furthermore, we dedaie that the letter from Leipzig |)ublished 
by the Kolnische Zeitung, which gave rise to the article in the liifti 
public, did not emanate from us or from any of our friends. 

Arnold Huge, 

former editor of the Deutsche Jahrhiicher 
(iharles Marx, 

former editor of the Rheinisdie Zeitung 

Paris, December 10, 184!^ 

First published in the Democratie Printed a( curding to the news- 

pacifxque, December 11, 184!^ paper 

Translated from the Fiench 

Published m Fnglish for the first 
time 



LETTERS 

FROM THE DEUTSCH-FRANZOSISCHE 
JAHRBUCHER"* 


M. to R ‘ 

On the canal-boat going to D., 
March 1843 

I am now travelling in Holland. As tar as I can judge from the 
Dutch and French newspapers, Germany is sunk deep in the mire 
and will sink still deeper. I assure vou, even if one has no feeling 
of national pride at all, neverthele.ss one has a feeling of national 
shame, even in Holland. The most insignificant Dutchman is still a 
citizen compared with the greatest German. And the verdict of the 
foreigners on the Prussian Government! A horrifying unanimity 
pievails; no one is any longer deceived about the Prussian system 
and its simple nature. After all, therefore, the new school has been 
of some u.se. The mantle of liberalism has been discarded and the 
most disgu.sting despotism in all its nakedness is disclo.sed to the 
eyes of the whole world. 

That, too, is a revelation, although one of the opposite kind. It 
is a truth which, at least, teaches us to recognise the emptiness of 
our patriotism and the abnormity of our state system, and makes 
us hide our faces in shame. You look at me with a smile and ask: 
What is gained by that? No revolution is made out of shame. I 
reply; Shame is already revolution of a kind; shame is actually the 
victory of the French Revolution over the German patriotism that 
defeated it in 1813. Shame is a kind of anger which is turned 
inward. And if a whole nation really experienced a sense of 
shame, it would be like a lion, crouching ready to spring. I admit 
that in Germany even shame is not yet felt; on the contrary, these 
miserable people are still patriots. But what system is capable of 
knocking the patriotism out of them if not this ridiculous system 
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of the new cavalier*? The comedy of despotism that is being 
played out with us is just as dangerous for him, as the tragedy 
once was for the Stuarts and Bourbons. And even if for a long 
time this comedy were not to be looked upon as the thing it 
actually is, it would still amount to a revolution. The state is too 
serious a thing to be turned into a kind of harlequinade. A ship 
full of fools could perhaps be allowed to drift for quite a time at 
the mercy of the wind, but it would be driven to meet its fate 
precisely because the fools would not believe this. This fatt is the 
impending re\olution. 

M. to R.'* 


C^ologne, May 1843 

Your letter, my dear friend, is a fine elegy, a funeral song'-^^^ that 
takes one's breath away, but there is absolutely nothing political 
about it. No people wholly despairs, and even if for a long time it 
goes on hoping merely out of stupidity, yet one day, after many 
years, it will suddenly become wise and fulfil all its pious wishes. 

Nevertheless, you have infected me, your theme is still not 
exhausted, 1 want to add the finale, and when everything is at an 
end, give me your hand, so that we may begin again from the 
beginning. Let the dead bury their dead and mourn them. On the 
other hand, it is enviable to be the first to enter the new life alive; 
that is to be our lot 

It is true that the old world belongs to the philistine. But one 
should not treat the latter as a bugbear from which to recoil in 
fear. On the contrary, we ought to keep an eye on him. It is worth 
while to study this lord of the world. 

He is lord of the world, of course, only because he fills it with 
his society as maggots do a corpse. Therefore the society of these 
lords needs no more than a number of slaves, and the owners of 
these slaves do not need to be free. Although, as being owners of 
land and people, thev are called lords, in the sense of being 
pre-eminent, for all that they are no less philistines than their 
servants. 

As for human beings, that would imply thinking beings, free 
men, republicans. The philistines do not want to be either of 
th^e. What then remains for them to be and to desire? 

hat they want is to live and reproduce themselves (and no 
Ooethe, achieves anything more), and that the animal 

Frederick William JV~Ed 

Marx to Ruge —Ed 
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also wants; at most a German politician would add: Man, however, 
knows that he wants this, and the German is so prudent as not to 
want anything more. 

The self-confidence of the human being, freedom, has first of 
all to be aroused again in the hearts of these people. Only this 
feeling, which vanished from the world with the Greeks, and 
Linder Christianity disappeared into the blue mist of the heavens, 
ran again transform society into a community of human beings 
united for their highest aims, into a democratic state. 

On the other hand, people who do not feel that they are human 
beings become the property of their masters like a breed of slaves 
[)r horses. The aim of this whole society are the hereditary 
masters. This world belongs to them. They accept it as it is and as 
It feels itself to be. They accept themselves as they are, and place 
iheir feet firmly on the necks of these political animals who know 
of no other function than to be “obedient, devoted and attentive” 
to their masters. 

I'he philistine world is a political world of animals, and if we have 
to recognise its existence, nothing remains for us but simply to 
agree to this status quo. Centuries of barbarism engendered and 
shaped it, and now' it confronts us as a consistent system, the 
principle of which is the dehumanised world. Hence the most 
complete philistine world, our Germany, was bound, of course, to 
remain far behind the French revolution, which once more 
restored man, and a German Aristotle who wanted to derive his 
politics from our conditions would write at the top of it: “Man is a 
social animal that is however completely unpolitical”, but he could 
not explain the state more correctly than has already been done by 
Hen Zcipfl, the author of Conshtutionellen Siaalsrechts in Deutsch- 
land.^' Accoiding to him, the state is a “union of families” w’hich, 
we continue, belongs by heredity and property to a most eminent 
family called the dynasty. The more prolific the families, the 
happier, it is said, are the people, the greater is the state, and the 
more powerful the dynasty, for which reason, too, in Prussia, an 
ordinary despotic slate, a pri/e of 50 imperial talers is aw’arded for 
a sevemth son. 

The (fcrmans are such circumspect realists that all their desires 
and their loftiest thoughts do not go beyond a bare existence. And 
tliis reality — nothing more — is taken into account by those who 

** In coiitraclistiiK'tiori to ihc C»ieck Aristotle who in hi.s Politics called man a 
poliiital animal {/oon polituon) — Ld 

this IS a reference to /.opfl, C^nijidsafie dts Allf^rmrnicrt uud C.oyi^titutioficli 
^tofuiKhLstischru .SUiaLsrfihL\.. — Fd 
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rule over them. These latter people, too, are realists, they are very 
far removed from any kind of thoughts and from any human 
greatness; they are ordinary officers and country squires, but they 
are not mistaken, they are right; just as they are, they are quite 
capable of making use of this animal kingdom and ruling over it, 
for here, as everywhere, ruling and using are a single conception. 
And when homage is paid to them and they survey the ;swarming 
mass of these brainless beings, what is more likely to occi^r to them 
than the thought that Napoleon had at the Berezina? It\is said of 
Napoleon that he pointed to the crowd of drowning people 
below him and exclaimed to his companion: ''Voyez ces crapaudsV'"' 
This is probably a fabrication, but it is nonetheless true. Despot- 
ism’s sole idea is contempt for man, the dehumanised man, and 
this idea has the advantage over many others of being at the same 
time a fact. The despot always sees degraded people. They drown 
before his eyes and for his sake in the mire of ordinary life, from 
which, like toads, they constantly make their appearance anew. If 
such a view comes to be held even by people who were capable of 
great aims, such as Napoleon before his dynastic madness, how 
can a quite ordinary king in such surroundings be an idealist? 

The monarchical principle in general is the despised, the 
despicable, the dehumanised man; and Montesquieu was quite wrong 
to allege that it is honour.^ He gets out of the difficulty by 
distinguishing between monarchy, despotism and tyranny. But 
those are names for one and the same concept, and at most they 
denote differences in customs though the principle remains the 
same. Where the monarchical principle has a majority behind it, 
human beings constitute the minority; where the monarchical 
principle arouses no doubts, there human beings do not exist at 
all. Why should someone like the King of Prussia,*^ to whom it has 
never been demonstrated that his role is problematical, not be 
guided exclusively by his whims? And when he acts in that way, 
what is the result? Contradictory intentions? Well, then nothing 
will come of it. Impotent trends? They are still the sole political 
reality. Ridiculous and embarrassing situations? There is only one 
situation which is ridiculous and only one which is embarrassing, 
and that is abdication from the throne. So long as whim retains its 
place, it is in the right. It can be as unstable, senseless and 
contemptible as it chooses, it is still good enough for ruling a 

“ “Jusi look at these toads!” — Ed. 

^ Ch. L. Montesquieu. De I esprit des tots. — Ed. 

^ Frederick William IV.— Ed. 
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people that has never known any other law but the arbitrary 
power of its kings. I do not say that a brainless system and loss of 
respect within the state and outside it will be without conse- 
quences, I do not undertake to insure the ship of fools, but 1 assert: 
the King of Prussia will remain the man of his time so long as the 
topsy-turvy world is the real world. 

As you know, I have given much thought to this man. Already 
at the time when he still had only the Berliner politische Wochenblatt 
as his organ, I recognised his value and his role. Already when the 
oath of allegiance was taken in Konigsberg, he justified my 
supposition that the question would now become a purely personal 
one.^* He declared that his heart and his turn of mind would be 
the future fundamental law of the realm of Prussia, of his state, 
and in point of fact, in Prussia the king is the system. He is the 
sole political person. In one way or another, his personality 
determines the system. What he does or is allowed to do, what he 
thinks or what is attributed to him, is what in Prussia the state 
thinks or does. Therefore the present king has really performed a 
service by stating this so unambiguously. 

But the mistake which people made for a time was to attach 
importance to the desires and thoughts that would be expressed 
by the king. This could not alter the matter in the slightest: the 
philistine is the material of the monarchy, and the monarch always 
remains only the king of the philistines; he cannot turn either 
himself or his subjects into free, real human beings while both 
sides remain what they are. 

The King of Prussia has tried to alter the system by means of a 
theory which in this form his father* really did not have. The fate 
ol this attempt is well known. U was a complete failure. This was 
to be expected. Once one has arrived at the political world ol 
animals, reaction can go no farther, and there can be no other 
advance than the abandonment of the basis of this world and the 
transition to the human world of democracy. 

The old king had no extravagant desires, he was a philistine and 
made no claim to intellect. He knew that the state of servants and 
his possession of it required only a prosaic, tranquil existence. The 
young king was more alert and brighter and had a much higher 
opinion of the omnipotence of the monarch, who is only limited 
by his heart and mind. The old ossified state of servants and slaves 
disgusted him. He wanted to enliven it and imbue it wholly and 
entirely with his own desires, sentiments and thoughts; and in his 


“ Frederick William III.— £d. 
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State he could demand this, if only it could be brought about. 
Hence his liberal speeches and the outpourings of his heart. Not 
dead laws, but the full, vigorous heart of the king should rule all 
his subjects. He wanted to set all hearts and minds into motion for 
the benefit of his own heart’s desires and long-cherished plans. A 
movement did result; but the other hearts did not beat like that of 
the king, and those over whom he ruled could not open their 
mouths without speaking about the abolition of the old domina- 
tion. The idealists, who have the audacity to want to turn me|n into 
human beings, spoke out, and while the king wove fantasies ^n the 
old German manner, they considered they had the rigVit to 
philosophise in the new German manner. Of course, thU was 
shocking in Prussia. For a moment the old order of things seemed 
to have been turned upside-down; indeed things began to be 
transformed into human beings, there even appeared renowned 
persons, although the mention of names is not permitted in the 
Diets. But the servants of the old despotism soon put an end to 
this un-German activity. It was not difficult to bring about a 
marked conflict between the desires of the king, who is enthusing 
about a great past full of priests, knights and feudal serfs, and the 
intentions of the idealists, who want only the consequences of the 
French Revolution and therefore, in the final count, always a 
republic and an organisation of free human beings instead of the 
system of dead objects. When this conflict had become sufficiently 
sharp and unpleasant and the hot-tempered king was sufficiently 
aroused, his servants, who previously had so easily guided the 
course of affairs, approached him and asserted that he was not 
acting wisely in inducing his subjects to make useless speeches, and 
that his servants would not be able to rule this race of vociferous 
people. In addition, the sovereign of all the posterior-Russians was 
alarmed by the movement in the minds of the anterior-Russians** 
and demanded the restoration of the old tranquil state of affairs. 
And so the result was a new edition of the old proscription of all 
the desires and thoughts of people in regard to human rights and 
duties, that is to say, a return to the old ossified state of servants, 
in which the slave serves in silence, and the owner of the land and 
people rules, as silently as possible, simply through a class of 
well-bred, submissively obedient servants. It is not possible for 
either of them to say what he wants: the slave cannot say that he 
wants to become a human being, nor can the ruler say that he has 

* Marx ironically calls the Prussians (in Latin Bontsscn) Vorderrussen (anterior- 
Russians), and Nicholas I the sovereign of all the Hinterrussen (posterior- 
Russians). — Ed. 
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no use for human beings in his country. To be silent, therefore, is 
the only way out. Muta pecoray prona et ventri oboedientia^ 

That is the unsuccessful attempt to abolish the philistine state on 
its own basis; the result has been to make it evident to the whole 
world that for despotism brutality is a necessity and humanity an 
impossibility. A brutal relationship can only be maintained by 
means of brutality. And now 1 have finished with our common 
task, that of taking a close look at the philistine and his state. You 
will not say that I have had too high an opinion of the present 
time; and if, nevertheless, I do not despair of it, that is only 
because it is precisely the desperate situation which fills me with 
hope. I am not speaking of the incapacity of the masters and of 
the indifference of the servants and subjects who let everything 
happen just as God pleases — although both together would 
already suffice to bring about a catastrophe. I simply draw your 
attention to the fact that the enemies of philistinism, in short, all 
people who think and who suffer, have reached an understanding, 
for which previously the means were altogether lacking, and that 
even the passive system of reproduction of the subjects of the old 
type daily enlists recruits to serve the new type of humanity. The 
system of industry and trade, of ownership and exploitation of 
people, however, leads even far more rapidly than the increase in 
population to a rupture within present-day society, a rupture 
which the old system is not able to heal, because it does not heal 
and create at all, but only exists and consumes. But the existence 
of suffering human beings, who think, and thinking human 
beings, who are oppressed, must inevitably become unpalatable 
and indigestible to the animal world of philistinism which passively 
and thoughtlessly consumes. 

For our part, we must expose the old world to the full light of 
day and shape the new one in a positive way. The longer the time 
that events allow to thinking humanity for taking stock of its 
position, and to suffering mankind for mobilising its foices, the 
more perfect on entering the world will be the product that the 
present time bears in its womb. 

M. to 

Kreuznach, September 1843 

I am glad that you have made up your mind and, ceasing to 
look back at the past, are turning your thoughts ahead to a new 

^ The herd is dumb, prostrate and obedient to its stomach. — Ed. 

^ Marx to Ruge. — Ed. 
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enterprise And so — to Paris, to the old university of 
philosophy — absit omen!'' — and the new capital of the new world! 
What is necessary comes to pass. I have no doubt, therefore, that 
it will be possible to overcome all obstacles, the gravity of which I 
do not fail to recognise. 

But whether the enterprise comes into being or not, in any case 
I shall be in Paris by the end of this month, since the 
atmosphere here makes one a serf, and in Germany I see no scope 
at all for free activity. 

In Germany, everything is forcibly suppressed; a real anarchy of 
the mind, the reign of stupidity itself, prevails there, and Zurich 
obeys orders from Berlin. It therefore becomes increasingly 
obvious that a new rallying point must be sought for truly thinking 
and independent minds. I am convinced that our plan would 
answer a real need, and after all it must be possible for real needs 
to be fulfilled in reality. Hence I have no doubt about the 
enterprise, if it is undertaken seriously. 

The internal difficulties seem to be almost greater than the 
external obstacles. For although no doubt exists on the question of 
“Whence”, all the greater confusion prevails on the question of 
“Whither”. Not onlv has a state of general anarchy set in among 
the reformers, but everyone will have to admit to himself that he 
has no exact idea what the future ought to be. On the other hand, 
it is precisely the advantage of the new trend that we do not 
dogmatically anticipate the world, but only want to find the new 
world through criticism of the old one. Hitherto philosophers have 
had the solution of all riddles lying in their writing-desks, and the 
stupid, exoteric world had only to open its mouth for the roast 
pigeons of absolute knowledge to fly into it. Now philosophy has 
become mundane, and the most striking proof of this is that 
philosophical consciousness itself has been drawn into the torment 
of the struggle, not only externally but also internally. But. if 
constructing the future and settling everything for all times are 
not our affair, it is all the more clear what we have to accomplish 
at present: I am referring to ruthless criticism of all that exists, 
ruthless both in the sense of not being afraid of the results it 
arrives at and in the sense of being just as little afraid of conflici 
with the powers that be. 

Therefore I am not in favour of raising any dogmatic banner. 
On the contrary, we must try to help the dogmatists to clarify their 
propositions for themselves. Thus, communism, in particular, is a 

* May it not be an ill omen I — Ed. 
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dogmatic abstraction; in which connection, however, I am not 
thinking of some imaginary and possible communism, but actually 
existing communism as taught by Cabet, Dezamy, Weitling, etc. 
This communism is itself only a special expression of the humanis- 
tic principle, an expression which is still infected by its an- 
tithesis — the private system. Hence the abolition of private prop- 
erty and communism are by no means identical, and it is not 
accidental but inevitable that communism has seen other socialist 
doctrines — such as those of Fourier, Proudhon, etc. — arising to 
confront it because it is itself only a special, one-sided realisation 
of the socialist principle. 

And the whole socialist principle in its turn is only one aspect 
that concerns the reality of the true human being. But we have to 
pay just as much attention to the other aspect, to the theoretical 
existence of man, and therefore to make religion, science, etc., the 
ol^ject of our criticism. In addition, we want to influence our 
( ontemporaries, particularly our German contemporaries. The 
question arises: how are we to set about it? There are two kinds of 
fads which are undeniable. In the first place religion, and next to 
It, politics, are the subjects which form the main interest of 
(iermany today. We must take these, in whatever form they exist, 
as our point of departure, and not confront them with some 
ready-made system such as, for example, the Voyage en Icarie/' 

Reason has always existed, but not always in a reasonable form. 

I he triiic can therefore start out from any form of theoretical and 
practical consciousness and from the forms peculiar to existing 
reality develop the true reality as its obligation and its final goal. 
As far as real life is concerned, it is precisely the political state — in 
all its modem forms — which, even where it is not yet consciously 
imbued with socialist demands, contains the demands of reason. 
And the political state does not stop there. Everywhere it assumes 
that reason has been realised. Rut precisely because of that it 
everywhere becomes involved in the contradiction between its ideal 
^'uiction and its real prerequisites. 

Fiorn this conflict of the political state with itself, therefore, it is 
possible everywhere to develop the social truth. Just as religion is a 
register of the theoretical struggles of mankind, so the political state 
IS a register of the practical struggles of mankind. Thus, the 
]>oliiical state expresses, within the limits of its form sub specie rei 
publicaey^' all social struggles, needs and truths. Therefore, to take 

Ftiennc Cabcl, Voyage en Icane, Roman philosophtque et social. — Ed 
A particular kind of state — Ed 
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as the object of criticism a most specialised political ques- 
tion — such as the difference between a system based on social 
estate and one based on representation — is in no way below the 
hauteur des principes^ For this question only expresses in a political 
way the difference between rule by man and rule by private 
property. Therefore the critic not only can, but must deal with 
these political questions (which according to the extreme Socialists 
are altogether unworthy of attention). In analysing the superiority 
of the representative system over the social-estate system, the critic 
in a practical way wins the interest of a large party. By raising the 
representative system from its political form to the universal form 
and by bringing out the true significance underlying this system, 
the critic at the same time compels this party to go beyond its own 
confines, for its victory is at the same time its defeat. 

Hence, nothing prevents us from making criticism of politics, 
participation in politics, and therefore real struggles, the starting 
point of our criticism, and from identifying our criticism with 
them. In that case we do not confront the world in a doctrinaire 
way with a new principle: Here is the truth, kneel down before it! 
We develop new principles for the world out of the world’s own 
principles. We do not say to the world: Cease your struggles, they 
are foolish; we will give you the true slogan of struggle. We 
merely show the world what it is really fighting for, and conscious- 
ness is something that it has to acquire, even if it does not want to. 

The reform of consciousness consists only in making the w^orld 
aware of its own consciousness, in awakening it out of its dream 
about itself, in explaining to it the meaning of its own actions. Our 
whole object can only be — as is also the case in Feuerbach’s criticism 
of religion — to give religious and philosophical questions the form 
corresponding to man who has become conscious of himself. 

Hence, our motto must be: reform of consciousness not through 
dogmas, but by analysing the mystical consciousness that is 
unintelligible to itself, whether it manifests itself in a religious or a 
political form. It will then become evident that the world has long 
dreamed of possessing something of which it has only to be conscious 
in order to possess it in reality. It will become evident that it is not a 
question of drawing a great mental dividing line between past and 
future, but of realising the thoughts of the past. Lastly, it will become 
evident that mankind is not beginning a new work, but is consiously 
carrying into effect its old work. 


* Level of principles — Ed 
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In short, therefore, we can formulate the trend of our journal as 
being: self-clarification (critical philosophy) to be gained by the 
present time of its struggles and desires. This is a work for the world 
and for us. It can be only the work of united forces. It is a matter of a 
confession, and nothing more. In order to secure remission of its sins, 
mankind has only to declare them for what they actually are. 

Written in March, May and Printed according to the journal 

September 1843 

First published in the 
Deutsch-Franiosische Jahrbucker, 1844 



ON THE JEWISH QUESTION 


1. BRUNO BAUER, D/£ JVDENFRAGE, BRAUNSCHWEIG, 1843 
2 BRUNO BAUER, "mE FAHICKEIT DER HEUTIGEN JUDEN 
UNO CHRISTEN, FREI ZU WERDEN” EINUNDZWANZIG BOGES 
AUS DER SCHWEIZ. PUBLISHED BY GEORG HERWEGH 

ZORICH AND WINTERTHUR, 1843, pp 56-71 \ 


Bruno Bauer, Die Judenfrage, 

Braunschweig, 1843 

The German Jews desire emancipation. What kind of emancipa- 
tion do they desire? Civic, political emancipation, 

Bruno Bauer replies to them; No one in Germany is politically 
emancipated. We ourselves are not free. How are we to free you? 
You Jews are egoists if you demand a special emancipation for 
yourselves as Jews. As Germans, you ought to work for the political 
emancipation of Germany, and as human beings, for the emancipa- 
tion of mankind, and you should feel the particular kind of your 
oppression and your shame not as an exception to the rule, but on 
the contrary as a confirmation of the rule. 

Or do the Jews demand the same status as Christian subjects of the 
state} In that case they recognise that the Christian state is justified 
and they recognise too the regime of general oppression. Why 
should they disapprove of their special yoke if they approve of the 
general yoke? Why should the German be interested in the liberation 
of the Jew, if the Jew is not interested in the liberation of the 
German? 

The Christian state knows only privileges. In this state the Jew has 
the privilege of being a Jew. As a Jew, he has rights which the 
Christians do not have. Why should he want rights which he does not 
have, but which the Christians enjoy? 

In wanting to be emancipated from the Christian state, the Jew is 
demanding that the Christian state should give up its religious 
prejudice. Does he, the Jew, give up his religious prejudice? Has he 
then the right to demand that someone else should renounce his 
religion? 
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By its very nature, the Christian state is incapable of emancipating 
the Jew; but, adds Bauer, by his very nature the Jew cannot be 
emancipated. So long as the state is Christian and the Jew is Jewish, 
the one is as incapable of granting emancipation as the other is of 
receiving it. 

The Christian state can behave towards the Jew only in the way 
characteristic of the Christian state, that is, by granting privileges, by 
permitting the separation of the Jew from the other subjects, but 
making him feel the pressure of all the other separate spheres of 
society, and feel it all the more intensely because he is in. religious 
opposition to the dominant religion. But the Jew, too, can behave 
towards the state only in a Jewish way, that is, by treating it as 
something alien to him, by counterposing his imaginary nationality 
to the real nationality, by counterposing his illusory law to the real 
law, by deeming himself justified in separating himself from 
mankind, by abstaining on principle from taking part in the 
historical movement, by putting his trust in a future which has 
nothing in common with the future of mankind in general, and by 
seeing himself as a member of the Jewish people, and the Jewish 
people as the chosen people. 

On what grounds then do you jews want emancipation? On 
account of your religion? It is the mortal enemy of the state religion. 
As citizens? In Germany there are no citizens. As human beings? 
But you are no more human beings than those to whom you 
appeal. 

Bauer has posed the question of Jewish emancipation in a new 
form, after giving a critical analysis of the previous formulations and 
solutions of the question. What, he asks, is the nature of the Jew who 
IS to be emancipated and of the Christian state that is to emancipate 
him? He replies by a critique of the Jewish religion, he analyses the 
religious opposition between Judaism and Christianity, he elucidates 
the essence of the Christian state — and he does all this audaciously, 
trenchantly, wittily, and with profundity, in a style of writing that is 
as precise as it is pithy and vigorous. 

How then does Bauer solve the Jewish question? What is the 
lesult? The formulation of a question is its solution. The critique 
oi the Jewish question is the answer to the Jewish question. The 
summary, therefore, is as follows: 

We must emancipate ourselves before we can emancipate others. 

The most rigid form of the opposition between the Jew and the 
C hristian is the religious opposition. How is an opposition re- 
solved? By making it impossible. How is religious opposition made 
impossible? By abolishing religion. As soon as Jew and Christian 
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recognise that their respective religions are no more than different 
stages in the development of the human mind, different snake skins 
cast off by history, and that man is the snake who sloughed them, 
the relation of Jew and Christian is no longer religious but is only a 
critical, scientific and human relation. Science then constitutes their 
unity. But contradictions in science are resolved by science itself. 

The German Jew in particular is confronted by the general 
absence of political emancipation and the strongly marked ; Chris- 
tian character of the state. In Bauer’s conception, however, the 
Jewish question has a universal significance, independent of 
specifically German conditions. It is the question of the relation of 
religion to the state, of the contradiction between religious constraint 
and political emancipation. Emancipation from religion is laid down 
as a condition, both to the Jew who wants to be emancipated 
politically, and to the state which is to effect emancipation and is 
itself to be emancipated. 

“Very well,” it is said, and the Jew himself says it, “the jew is to become 
emancipated not as a Jew. not because he is a Jew, not because he possesses such 
an excellent, universally human principle of morality; on the contrary, the Jew will 
retreat behind the citizen and be a citizen, although he is a Jew and is to remain a 
Jew. That is to say, he is and remains a Jew, although he is a citizen and lives in 
universally human conditions: his Jewish and restricted nature triumphs always in 
the end over his human and political obligations The prejudice remains in spite of 
being outstripped by general principles. But if it remains, then, on the contrary, it 
outstrips everything else ” “Only sophistically, only apparently, would the Jew be 
able to remain -a Jew in the life of the state Hence, if he wanted to remain a Jew, 
the mere appearance would become the essential and would tiiurnph, that is to say, 
his life in the state would be only a semblance or only a temporary exception to the 
essential and the rule ” (“Die Fahigkeit der heutigen Juden und T.hristen, frei 7u 
werden”. Einundzwanzig Bogen, p 57 ) 

Let us hear, on the other hand, how Bauer presents the task of 
the state. 

“France,” he says, “has recently shown us” (Proceedings of the Chamber of 
Deputies, December 26, 1840) “in connection with the Jewish question — just as it 
has continually done in all other political questions — the spectacle of a life which is 
free, but which revokes its freedom by law, hence declaring it to be an appearance, 
and on the other hand contradicting its free laws by its action.” {Die Judenfrage, p 
64 ) 

“In France, universal freedom is not yet the law, the Jewish question too has not 
yet been solved, because legal freedom — the fact that all citi/ens are equal — is 
restncied in actual life, which is still dominated and divided by religious privileges, 
and this lack of freedom in actual life reacts on law and compels the latter to 
sanction the division of the citizens, who as such are free, into oppressed and 
oppressors.” (P. 65.) 

When, therefore, would the Jewish question be solved for France? 
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“The Jew, for example, would have ceased to be a Jew if he did not allow 
himself to be prevented by his laws from fulfilling his duty to the state and his 
fellow citizens, that is, for example, if on the Sabbath he attended the Chamber of 
Deputies and took part in the official proceedings. Every religious privilege, and 
therefore also the monopoly of a privileged church, would have been abolished 
altogether, and if some or many persons, or even the overwhelming majority, still 
believed themselves bound to fulfil religious duties, this fulfilment ought to be left to 
them as a purely private matter.” (P. 65.) “There is no longer any religion when there 
IS no longer any privileged religion. Take from religion its exclusive power and it 
will no longer exist.” (P 66.) “Just as M. Martin du Nord saw the proposal to omit 
mention of Sunday in the law as a motion to declare that Christianity has ceased to 
exist, with equal reason (and this reason is very well founded) the declaration that 
the law of the Sabbath is no longer binding on the Jew would be a proclamation 
abolishing Judaism.” (P. 7l.) 

Bauer therefore demands, on the one hand, that the Jew should 
renounce Judaism, and that mankind in general should renounce 
religion, in order to achieve civic emancipation. On the other 
hand, he quite consistently regards the political abolition of 
religion as the abolition of religion as such. The state which 
presupposes religion is not yet a true, real state. 

“Of course, the religious notion affords security to the state. But to what stated 
To what kind of state}" (P. 97.) 

At this point the one-sided formulation of the Jewish question 
becomes evident. 

It was by no means sufficient to investigate: Who is to emanci- 
pate? Who is to be emancipated? Criticism had to investigate a 
third point. It had to inquire: What kind of emancipation is in 
question? What conditions follow from the very nature of the 
emancipation that is demanded? Only the criticism of political 
emancipation itself would have been the conclusive criticism of the 
Jewish question and its real merging in the ''general question of the 
lime'\ 

Because Bauer does not raise the question to this level, he 
becomes entangled in contradictions. He puts forward conditions 
which are not based on the nature of political emancipation itself. 
He raises questions which are not part of his problem, and he 
solves problems which leave his question unanswered. When 
Bauer says of the opponents of Jewish emancipation: “Their error 
was only that they assumed the Christian state to be the only true 
one and did not subject it to the same criticism that they applied 
to Judaism” (op. cit., p. 3), we find that his error lies in the fact 
that he subjects to criticism only the “Christian state”, not the 
“state as such”, that he does not investigate the relation of political 
emancipation to human emancipation and therefore puts forward 
tonditions which can be explained only by uncritical confusion of 
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political emancipation with general human emancipation. If Bauer 
asks the Jews: Have you from your standpoint the right to want 
political emancipation? we ask the converse question: Does the 
standpoint of political emancipation give the right to demand from 
the jew the abolition of Judaism and from man the abolition of 
religion? 

The Jewish question acquires a different form depending on the 
state in which the Jew lives. In Germany, where theire is no 
political state, no state as such, the Jewish question is a purely 
theological one. The Jew finds himself in religious oppositidn to the 
state, which recognises Christianity as its basis. This state is a 
theologian professo. Criticism here is criticism of theology, a 
double-edged criticism, criticism of Christian theology and of 
Jewish theology. Hence, we continue to operate in the sphere of 
theology, however much we may operate critically within it. 

In France, a constitutional state, the Jewish question is a question 
of constitutionalism, the question of the incompleteness of political 
emancipation. Since the semblance of a state religion is retained 
here, although in a meaningless and self-contradictory formula, 
that of a religion of the majority, the relation of the Jew to the state 
retains the semblance of a religious, theological opposition. 

Only in the North American states — at least in some of 
them — does the Jewish question lose its theological significance and 
become a really secular question. Only where the political state 
exists in its completely developed form can the relation of the Jew, 
and of the religious man in general, to the political state, and 
therefore the relation of religion to the state, show itself in its 
specific character, in its purity. The criticism of this relation ceases 
to be theological criticism as soon as the state ceases to adopt a 
theological attitude towards religion, as soon as it behaves towards 
religion as a state, i.e., politically. Criticism then becomes criticism of 
the political state. At this point, where the question ceases to be 
theological, Bauer’s criticism ceases to be critical. 

“/f n'exvite aux Etats-Unu nt religion de VEtal, ni religion declaree celle de la majorite 
nt preeminence d'un culie sur un autre. L'Elat est etranger d tons Us cultes** *** {Marie ou 
I'esclavage aux Etats-Unis, etc., par G. de Beaumont, ft II, J Pans, 1835, p. 214) 
Indjeed, there are some North American states where “Ifl constttuUon n’lmpose pas U^ 
croyances religieuses et la pratique dun culte comme condition des privileges politiques''.^ 


**ln the United States there is neither a state religion nor a religion declared to be that 
of the majority, nor the predominance of one cult over another. The state stands aloof from 
all cults.'* — Ed. 

^ "The constitution does not impose any religious belief or religious practice as a 
condition of political rights." — Ed. 
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(op. cit., p. 225.) Nevertheless, **on ne croit pas attx Etats-Unis qu*un homme sans 
religion puisse etre un honnete homme**.^ (op. cit., p. 224.) 

Nevertheless, North America is pre-eminently the country of 
religiosity, as Beaumont, Tocqueville and the Englishman Hamil- 
ton unanimously assure us.^ The North American states, however, 
serve us only as an example. The question is: What is the relation 
of complete political emancipation to religion? If we find that even 
in the country of complete political emancipation, religion not only 
exists, but displays a fresh and vigorous vitality, that is proof that the 
existence of religion is not in contradiction to the perfection of the 
state. Since, however, the existence of religion is the existence of a 
defect, the source of this defect can only be sought in the nature of 
the state itself. We no longer regard religion as the cause, but only 
as the manifestation of secular narrowness. Therefore we explain 
the religious limitations of the free citizens by their secular 
limitations. We do not assert that they must overcome their 
religious narrowness in order to get rid of their secular restric- 
tions, we assert that they will overcome their religious narrowness 
once they get rid of their secular restrictions. We do not turn 
secular questions into theological questions. We turn theological 
questions into secular ones. History has long enough been merged 
in superstition, we now merge superstition in history. The ques- 
tion of the relation of political emancipation to religion becomes for 
us the question of the relation of political emancipation to human 
emancipation. We criticise the religious weakness of the political 
state by criticising the political state in its secular form, apart from 
its weaknesses as regards religion. The contradiction between the 
state and a particular religion, for instance Judaism, is given by us a 
human form as the contradiction between the state and particular 
secular elements; the contradiction between the state and religion in 
general as the contradiction between the state and its presuppositions 
in general. 

The political emancipation of the Jew, the Christian, and in 
general of religious man is the emancipation of the state from 
Judaism, from Christianity, from religion in general. In its own 
form, in the manner characteristic of its nature, the state as a state 
emancipates itself from religion by emancipating itself from the 


^ the United States people do not believe that a man without religion could be an honest 
maTi.”—£d. 

A. dc Tocqueville, De la Dtmocratie en Amerique; Thomas Hamilton, Men and 
Manners in North America, Tdinburf^h, 1855, 2 vols. Marx quotes from the German 
translation Die Menschen und du Sitten in den Vereinigten Staaten von Sordamenka. — Ed 
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State religion^ that is to say, by the state as a state not professing any 
religion, but, on the contrary, asserting itself as a state. The 
political emancipation from religion is not a religious emancipation 
that has been carried through to completion and is free from 
contradiction, because political emancipation is not a form of 
human emancipation which has been carried through to comple- 
tion and is free from contradiction. 

The limits of political emancipation are evident at once ffom the 
fact that the state can free itself from a restriction withopt man 
being really free from this restriction, that the state can hk a free 
state^ without man being a free man. Bauer himself tacitly admits 
this when he lays dow^n the following condition for political 
emancipation: 

“Ever\ religious pruilege, and therefore aho the monof)ol\ of a privileged 
church, would have heen abolished altogether, and if some ot many persons, or 
even the overwhelming majority, still believed themselves hound to fulfil religious duties, 
this fulfilment ought to lie left to them as a purely private matter ” (Uruiio liauer, 
Die Judenfrage, p 65) 1 

It is possible, therefore, for the state to have emancipated itself 
from religion even if the overwhelming majority is still religious 
And the overwhelming majority does not cease to be religious 
through being religious in private. 

But the attitude of the state, and of the republic^ in particular, to 
religion is after all only the attitude to religion of the men who 
compose the state. It follows from this that man frees himself 
through the medium of the state, that he frees himself politicalh 
from a limitation when, in contradiction with himself, he raises 
himself above this limitation in an abstract, limited, and partial way 
It follows further that, by freeing himself politically, man frees 
himself in a roundabout way, through an intermediary, although an 
essential intermediary. It follows, finally, that man, even if he 
proclaims himself an atheist through the medium of the state, that 
is, if he proclaims the state to be atheist, still remains in the grip of 
religion, precisely because he acknowledges himself only by a 
roundabout route, only through an intermediary. Religion is 
precisely the recognition of man in a roundabout way, through an 
intermediary. The state is the intermediary between man and man’s 
freedom. Just as Christ is the intermediary to whom man transfers 
the burden of all his divinity, all his religious constraint, so the state 
is the intermediary to whom man transfers all his non-divinity and 
all his h uman unconstraint. 

® A pun on the word Fretslaat, i c.. republic, for if ii is taken literally, it means 
“free state” 
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The political elevation of man above religion shares all the 
defects and all the advantages of political elevation in general. The 
state as a state annuls, for instance, private property, man declares 
by political means that private property is abolished as soon as the 
property qualification for the right to elect or be elected is abolished, 
as has occurred in many states of North America. Hamilton quite 
correctly interprets this fact from a political point of view as 
meaning: ''the masses have won a victory over the property owners and 
financial wealth*'."^ Is not private property abolished in idea if the 
non-property owner has become the legislator for the property 
owner? The property qualification for the suffrage is the last political 
form of giving recognition to private property. 

Nevertheless the political annulment of private property not only 
fails to abolish private property but even presupposes it. The state 
abolishes, in its own way, distinctions of birth, social rank, education, 
occupation, when it declares that birth, social rank, education 
occupation, are non-political distinctions, when it proclaims, without 
regard to these distinctions, that every member of the nation is an 
equal participant in national sovereignty, when it treats all elements 
of the real life of the nation from the standpoint of the state. 
Nevertheless, the state allows private property, education, occupa- 
tion, to act in their way, i. e., as private property, as education, as 
occupation, and to exert the influence of their special nature. Far 
from abolishing these real di.stinctions, the state only exists on the 
presupposition of their existence; it feels itself to he a political state 
and asserts its universality only in opposition to these elements of 
Its being. Hegel therefore defines the relation of the political state to 
religion quite correctly when he says: 

‘ In order [. ] that the state should come into existence as the self-knowing, 
moral reality of the mind, its distinction from the form of authority and faith is 
essential. But this distinction emerges only insofar as the ecclesiastical aspect arrives 
n a s«p«rarion within itself It is only in this way that the state, above the particular 
ihurthes, has achieved and brought into existence UTiivma/ity of thought, which is 
ihe principle of us form” (Hegel’s Rechtsphilosophie, 1st edition, p. 346).^ 

Of course! Only in this way, above the particular elements, does 
the stale constitute itself as universality. 

The perfect political state is, by its nature, man’s species-life, as 
opposed to his material life. All the preconditions of this egoistic life 
continue to exist in civil society ouLside the sphere of the state, but 

* I'homas Hamilton, Die Menschen und die Sitten in den Vereinigten Staaten ron 
'^oidiimerica, Bd 1, S 146 — Ed 

Hegel, (.VuTui/iTiifn der Philosophv des RechLs In this quotation words empha- 
by Marx are set in bold italics, words emphasised by both Marx and Hegel 

Italic s — Ed 
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as qualities of civil society. Where the political state has attained its 
true development, man— not only in thought, in consciousness, 
but in reality^ in life — leads a twofold life, a heavenly and an 
earthly life: life in the political community, in which he considers 
himself a communal being, and life in civil society, in which he acts 
as a private individual, regards other men as a means, degrades 
himself into a means, and becomes the plaything of alien powers. 
The relation of the political state to civil society is just asi spiritual 
as the relation of heaven to earth. The political state stands in the 
same opposition to civil society, and it prevails over the latter in 
the same way as religion prevails over the narrowness of the 
secular world, i.e., by likewise having always to acknowledge it, to 
restore it, and allow itself to be dominated by it. In his most 
immediate reality, in civil society, man is a secular being. Here, 
where he regards himself as a real individual, and is so regarded 
by others, he is a fictitious phenomenon. In the state, on the other 
hand, where man is regarded as a species-being, he is the 
imaginary member of an illusory sovereignty, is deprived of his 
real individual life and endowed with an unreal universality. 

Man, as the adherent of a particular religion, finds himself in 
conflict with his citizenship and with other men as members of the 
community. This conflict reduces itself to the secular division 
between the political state and civil society. For man as a bourgeois,* 
“life in the state” is “only a semblance or a temporary exception 
to the essential and the rule”.^ Of course, the bourgeois, like the 
Jew, remains only sophistically in the sphere of political life, just as 
the citoyen only sophistically remains a Jew or a bourgeois. But this 
sophistry is not personal. It is the sophistry of the political state itself. 
The difference between the religious man and the citizen is the 
difference between the merchant and the citizen, between the 
day-labourer and the citizen, between the landowner and the 
citizen, between the living individual and the citizen. The contradic- 
tion in which the religious man finds himself with the political 
man is the same contradiction in which the bourgeois finds himself 
with the citoyen, and the member of civil society with his political 
lion’s skin. 

This secular conflict, to which the Jewish question ultimately 
reduces itself, the relation between the political state and its 
preconditions, whether these are material elements, such as private 
property, etc., or spiritual elements, such as culture or religion. 

Here meaning a member of civil society — Ed. 

Bruno Bauer, “Die Fahigkeit der heutigen Juden und Christen, frei 7U 
werden”, p. .57 (sec also this volume, p 148). — Ed. 
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the conflict between the general interest and private interest, the 
schism between the political state and civil society — these secular 
antitheses Bauer allows to persist, whereas he conducts a polemic 
against their religious expression. 

“It is precisely the basis of ctvtl society, the need that ensures the continuance of 
this society and guarantees its necessity, which exposes its existence to continual 
dangers, maintains in it an element of uncertainly, and produces that continually 
changing mixture of poverty and riches, of distress and prosperity, and brings 
about change in general “ (P 8.) 

Compare the whole section: “Civil Society” (pp. 8-9), which has 
been drawn up along the basic lines of Hegel’s philosophy of law. 
Civil society, in its opposition to the political state, is recognised as 
necessary, because the political state is recognised as necessary. 

Political emancipation is, of course, a big step forward. True, it 
IS not the final form of human emancipation in general, but it is 
the final form of human emancipation within the hitherto existing 
world order. It goes without saying that we are speaking here of 
real, practical emancipation. 

Man ^emancipates himself politically from religion by banishing it 
from the sphere of public law to that of private law. Religion is no 
longer the spirit of the state, in which man behaves — although in a 
limited way, in a particular form, and in a particular sphere — as a 
species-being, in community with other men. Religion has become 
the spirit of civil society, ol the sphere of egoism, of bellum omnium 
contra omnes. It is no longer the essence of community, but the 
essence of difference. It has become the expression of man’s 
separation from his community, from himself and from other 
men — as it was originally. It is only the abstract avowal of specific 
[nrversity, private whimsy, and arbitrariness. The endless fragmen- 
tation of religion in North America, for example, gives it even 
externally the form of a purely individual affair. It has been thrust 
among the multitude of private interests and ejected from the 
(ommunity as such. But one should be under no illusion about the 
limits of political emancipation. The division of the human being 
into a public man and a private man, the displacement of religion 
trorn the state into civil .society, this is not a stage of political 
emancipation but its completion; this emancipation therefore neither 
abolishes the real religiousness of man, nor strives to do so. 

The decomposition of man into jew and citizen, Protestant and 
‘itizen, religious man and citizen, is neither a deception directed 
ngaimt citizenhood, nor is it a circumvention of political emancipa- 
tion, it is political emancipation iLself, the political method of 
emancipating oneself from religion. Of course, in periods when 
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the political state as such is born violently out of civil society, when 
political liberation is the form in which men strive to achieve their 
liberation, the state can and must go as far as the abolition of 
religion, the destruction of religion. But it can do so only in the 
same way that dt proceeds to the abolition of private property, to 
the maximum, to confiscation, to progressive taxation, just as it 
goes as far as the abolition of life, the guillotine. At times of special 
self-confidence, political life seeks to suppress its prerequisite, civil 
society and the elements composing this society, and to constitute 
itself as the real species-life of man devoid of contradiction^. But it 
can achieve this only by coming into violent contradiction with its 
own conditions of life, only by declaring the revolution to be 
permanent, and therefore the political drama necessarily ends with 
the re-establishment of religion, private property, and all elements 
of civil society, just as war ends with peace. 

Indeed, the perfect Christian state is not the so-called Christian 
state, which acknowledges Christianity as its basis, as the state 
religion, and therefore adopts an exclusive attitude towards other 
religions. On the contrary, the perfect Christian state is the 
atheistic state, the democratic state, the state which relegates religion 
to a place among the other elements of civil society. The state 
which is still theological, which still officially professes Christianity 
as its creed, which still does not dare to proclaim itself as a state, 
has, in its reality as a state, not yet succeeded in expressing the 
human basis — of w'hich Christianity is the high-flown expres- 
sion — in a secular, human form. The so-called Christian state is 
simply nothing more than a non-state, since it is not Christianity as 
a religion, but only the human background of the Christian religion, 
which can find its expression in actual human creations. 

The so-called Christian state is the Christian negation of the 
state, but by no means the political realisation of Christianity. The 
state which still professes Christianity in the form of religion, does 
not yet profess it in the form appropriate to the state, for it still 
has a religious attitude towards religion, that is to say, it is not the 
true implementation of the human basis of religion, because it still 
relies on the unreal, imaginary form of this human core. The 
so-called Christian state is the imperfect state, and the Christian 
religion is regarded by it as the supplementation and sanctification of 
its imperfection. For the Christian state, therefore, religion 
necessarily becomes a means; hence it is a hypocritical state. It 
makes a great difference whether the complete state, because of the 
defect inherent in the general nature of the state, counts religion 
among its presuppositions, or whether the incomplete state, because 
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of the defect inherent in its particular existence as a defective state, 
declares that religion is its basis. In the latter case, religion 
becomes imperfect politics. In the former case, the imperfection 
even of consummate politics becomes evident in religion. The 
so-called Christian state needs the Christian religion in order to 
complete itself as a state. The democratic state, the real state, does 
not need religion for its political completion. On the contrary, it 
can disregard religion because in it the human basis of religion is 
realised in a secular manner. The so-called Christian state, on the 
other hand, has a political attitude to religion and a religious 
attitude to politics. By degrading the forms of the state to mere 
semblance, it equally degrades religion to mere semblance. 

In order to make this contradiction clearer, let us consider 
Bauer’s projection of the Christian state, a projection based on his 
observation of the Christian-German state. 

“Recently,” says Bauer, “in order to prove the impossibility oi non-existence of a 
Christian state, refereme has frequently been made to those sayings in the Gospel 
with which the [present-day] state not only does not comply, but cannot possibly comply, 
if it does not want to dissolve itself completely [as a stale] ” "But the matter cannot be 
disposed of so easily What do these Gospel sayings demand^ Supernatural 
renunciation of self, submission to the authority of revelation, a turning-away from 
the state, the abolition of secular conditions Well, the Christian state demands and 
accomplishes all that It has assimilated the spirit of the Gospel, and if it does not 
reproduce this spirit in the same terms as the Gospel, that occurs only Viecause it 
expresses this spirit in political forms, i.e., in forms which, it is true, are taken from 
the political system in this world, but which in the religious lebirth that they have 
to undergo become degraded to a mere semblance. This is a turning-away from the 
slate while making use of political forms for its realisation ” (P 55.) 

Bauer then explains that the people of a Christian state is only a 
non-people, no longer having a will of its own, but whose true 
existence lies in the leader to whom it is subjected, although this 
leader by his origin and nature is alien to it, i.e., given by God and 
imposed on the people without any co-operation on its part. 
Bauer declares that the laws of such a people are not its own 
creation, but are actual revelations, that its supreme chief needs 
privileged intermediaries with the people in the strict sense, with 
the masses, and that the masses themselves are divided into a 
multitude of particular groupings which are formed and deter- 
mined by chance, which are differentiated by their interests, their 
particular passions and prejudices, and obtain permission, as a 
privilege, to isolate themselves from one another, etc. (P. 56.) 

However, Bauer himself says: 

“Politics, if it is to be nothing but religion, ought not to be politics, just as the 
•^leaning of saucepans, if it is to be accepted as a religious matter, ought not to be 
regarded as a matter of domestic economy.” (P. 108.) 
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In the Christian-German state, however, religion is an 
“economic matter” just as “economic matters” belong to the 
sphere of religion. The domination of religion in the Christian- 
German state is the religion of domination. 

The separation of the “spirit of the Gospel” from the “letter ol 
the Gospel” is an irreligious act. A state which makes the Gospel 
speak in the language of politics, that is, in another language than 
that of the Holy Ghost, commits sacrilege, if not in huihan eyes 
then in the eyes of its own religion. The state which acknowledges 
Christianity as its supreme criterion and the Bible as its' Charter 
must be confronted with the words of Holy Scripture, for ever) 
word of Scripture is holy. This state, as well as the human rubbish 
on which it is based, is caught in a painful contradiction that is 
insoluble from the standpoint of religious consciousness when it is 
referred to those sayings of the Gospel with which it “not onl) 
does not comply, but cannot possibly comply, if it does not want tc 
dissolve Itself completely as a state'\ And why cfoes it not want tc 
dissolve itself completely? The state itself cannot give an answei 
either to itself or to others. In its own consciousness the officia 
Christian state is an imperative, the realisation of which is unattain- 
able, the state can assert the reality of its existence only by lying tc 
itself, and therefore always remains in its own eyes an object oi 
doubt, an unreliable, problematic object. Criticism is therefore 
fully justified in forcing the state that relies on the Bible into a 
mental derangement in which it no longer knows whether it is an 
illusion or a reality, and in which the infamy of its secular 2Lims, for 
which religion serves as a cloak, comes into insoluble conflict with 
the sincerity of its religious consciousness, for which religion 
appears as the aim of the world. This state can only save itself 
from its inner torment if it becomes the police agent of the Catholic 
Church. In relation to the church, which declares the secular 
power to be its servant, the state is powerless, the secular power 
which claims to be the rule of the religious spirit is powerless. 

It is indeed estrangement which matters in the so-called Christian 
state, but not man. The only man who counts, the king, is a being 
specifically different from other men, and is moreover a religious 
being, directly linked with heaven, with God. The relationships 
which prevail here are still relationships dependent on faith. The 
religious spirit, therefore, is still not really secularised. 

But, furthermore, the religious spirit cannot be really secular- 
ised, for what is it in itself but the non-secular form of a stage in 
the development of the human mind? The religious spirit can only 
be secularised insofar as the stage of development of the human 
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mind of which it is the religious expression makes its appearance 
and becomes constituted in its secular form. This takes place in the 
democratic state. Not Christianity, but the human basis of Christiani- 
ty is the basis of this state. Religion remains the ideal, non-secular 
consciousness of its members, because religion is the ideal form of 
the stage of human development achieved in this state. 

The members of the political state are religious owing to the 
dualism between individual life and species-life, between the life of 
civil society and political life. They are religious because men treat 
the political life of the state, an area beyond their real individuali- 
ty, as if it were their true life. They are religious insofar as 
religion here is the spirit of civil society, expressing the separation 
and remoteness of man from man. Political democracy is Christian 
since in it man, not merely one man but every man, ranks as 
sovereign, as the highest being, but it is man in his uncivilised, 
unsocial form, man in his fortuitous existence, man just as he is, 
man as he has been corrupted by the whole organisation of our 
society, who has lost himself, been alienated, and handed over to 
the rule of inhuman conditions and elements — in short, man who 
IS not yet a real species-being. That which is a creation of fantasy, a 
dream, a postulate of Christianity, i.e., the sovereignty of 
man — but man as an alien being different from the real 
man — becomes in democracy tangible reality, present existence, 
and secular principle. 

In the perfect democracy, the religious and theological con- 
sciousness itself is in its own eyes the more religious and the more 
theological because it is apparently without political significance, 
without worldly aims, the concern of a disposition that shuns the 
world, the expression of intellectual narrow-mindedness, the pro- 
duct of arbitrariness and fantasy, and because it is a life that is 
really of the other world. Christianity attains here the practical 
expression of its universal-religious significance in that the most 
diverse world outlooks are grouped alongside one another in the 
lorm of Christianity and still more because it does not require 
other people to profess Christianity, but only religion in general, 
winy kind of religion (cf. Beaumont’s work quoted above). The 
itligious coOsSciousness revels in the wealth of religious contra- 
dictions and religious diversity. 

We have thus shown that political emancipation from religion 
leaves religion in existence, although not a privileged religion. The 
ontradiction in which the adherent of a particular religion finds 
himself involved in relation to his citizenship is only one aspect of 
die universal secular contradiction between the political state and civil 
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society. The consummation of the Christian state is the state which 
acknowledges itself as a state and disregards the religion of its 
members. The emancipation of the state from religion is not the 
emancipation of the real man from religion. 

Therefore we do not say to the Jews as Bauer does: You cannot 
be emancipated politically without emancipating yourselves radical- 
ly from Judaism. On the contrary, we tell them: Because you can 
be emancipated politically without renouncing Judaism completely 
and incontrovertibly, political emancipation itself is nO| human 
emancipation. If you Jews want to be emancipated politically 
without emancipating yourselves humanly, the half-hearted ap- 
proach and contradiction is not in you alone, it is inherent in the 
nature and category of political emancipation. If you find yourself 
within the confines of this category, you share in a general 
confinement. Just as the state evangelises when, although it is a 
state, it adopts a Christian attitude towards the Jews, so the Jew 
acts politically when, although a Jew, he demands civic rights. 

But if a man, although a Jew, can be emancipated politically and 
receive civic rights, can he lay claim to the so-called rights of man 
and receive them? Bauer denies it. 

“The question is whether the Jew as such, that is. the Jew who himself admits 
that he is compelled by his true nature to live permanent!) in separation from 
other men, is capable of receiving the univcrval rights oj man and of conceding them 
to others." 

“For the C^hnstian world, the idea of the rights of man was only discovered m 
the last century It is not innate in men, on the contrary, it is gained t^nlv in a 
struggle against the historical traditions in which hitherto man was brought up 
Thus the rights of man are not a gift of nature, not a legacv from past hisioi), but 
the reward of the struggle against the accident of birth and against the privileges 
which up to now have been handed down bv history from generation to 
generation These rights are the result of culture, and only one who has earned 
and deserved them can possess them ” 

“Can the Jew really take possession of themr As long as he is a Jew, the 
restricted nature whicfi makes him a Jew is bound to triumph over the human 
nature which should link him as a man with other men, and will separate him from 
non-Jews He declares by this separatmn that the particular nature which makes 
him a Jew is his true, highest nature, before which human nature has to give way ” 

“Similarly, the Christian as a Christian cannot grant the rights of man " (P 19, 

20 .) 

According to Bauer, man has to sacrifice the ''privilege of faith" 
to be able to receive the universal rights of man. Let us examine 
for a moment the so-called rights of man, to be precise, the rights 
of man in their authentic form, in the form which they have 
among those who discovered them, the North Americans and the 
French. These rights of man are in part political rights, rights 
which can only be exercised in a community with others. I'heir 
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content is participation in the community, and specifically in the 
political community m the life of the state. They come within the 

we have seen, in no way presuppose the incontrovertible and 
positive abolition of religion, nor therefore of Judaism. There 
remains to be examined the other part of the rights of man, the 
droits de I homme,‘ insofar as these differ from the droits du citoyen ^ 
Included among them is freedom of conscience, the right to 

ot nfan. .ha, ■>( - right 

Declaration des droits de fhomme el du ctloyfn. 1791, article 10- "Nul ne doit etra. 
iiiquiete pour ses opinions meme religieuses ”< “La liberte a tout homme d’exercer 

!:, ■■ ^ > "tf' »» « . 

"L . ' Mni"'';"" ™”5 

IS eien staled La necessite d enoncer tes droits suppose ou la presence ou le 
“rncir^T"' ConstZion of 179,^, SeXn XI^. 

Constduaen de Pensytvanu. article 9, § 3 “Tous les hommes ont recu de la 
nature le droit imprescnptible d adorer le Tout-Puissant selon les inspirations de leur 
const lence, et nul ne peut legalement etre rontraini de suit re. instiiuer ou soutenir 
i outre son gre autun culte ou ministere religieux Nullc autorite humaine ne peut 
dcTaZ-s qufst'ons de conscience et controler les pouvoirs 

Constitution de NewHambshire. article 5 et 6- “.Au nonibrc des droits naturels 
Ijutlques-uns sont inalienables de leur nature, parte que nen n'en peut etre 

llTw 21*3 21^1 (Beaumont" o^p cit ft 

^ Rights of man — Ed 
Rights of the citizen.— £d 

subjected to annovante because of his opinions, even religious opinions, '-£d 
adherent "-Ed P''""'*' '‘^ich he is an 

relipio?"-i?""“" 

die recTm Z"'*'"’' f presupposes either the existence or 

nie recent memory of despotism — Ed 

the',mtf^?Z“."l P- « •'» “All men have received from nature 

tons TZ '"""‘’’P Almighty according to the dictates of their 

against hr,' w "" ‘"mpcilcd to follow, c,stablish or support 

'tnu instance,' •^'*•8'“" or religious ministry. No human authority can, in any 

soul "— £d ' ® matter of conscience or control the fortes of the 

some ^ Articles .3 and 6, ' Among these natural rights 

(o,.,..^*^' ^ nature inalienable since nothing can replace them The rights of 

‘'««Mience are among them "-Ed or t, 
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Incompatibility between religion and the rights of man is to such 
a degree absent from the concept of the rights of man that, on the 
contrary, a man’s right to be religious in any way he chooses, to 
practise his own particular religion, is expressly included among 
the rights of man. The privilege of faith is a universal right of man. 

The droits de Vhomme, the rights of man, are as such distinct from 
the droits du citoyen, the rights of the citizen. Who is homme as 
distinct from citoyen? None other than the member of civil society. 
Why is the member of civil society called “man”, simply i^an; why 
are his rights called the rights of man? How is this fsict to be 
explained? From the relationship between the political slate and 
civil society, from the nature of political emancipation. 

Above all, we note the fact that the soKialled rights of man, the 
droits de Vhomme as distinct from the droits du citoyen, are nothing 
but the rights of a member of civil society, i. e., the rights of egoistic 
man, of man separated from other men and from the community. 
Let us hear what the most radical Constitution, the Constitution of 
1793, has to say: 

Declaration des droits de Vhomme et du citoyen 

Article 2 “Ces droits, etc. (les droits naturels et imprescriptibles) sont. Vegalite, ia 
liberie, la surete, la propriete 

What constitutes liberty? 

Article 6. “La hberte est le pouvoir qui appariieni a rhomme de fairc tout ce qui 
ne nuit pas aux droit.s d'autrui”, or, according to the Declaration of the Rights ot 
Man of 1791 ■ “La hberte consiste a pouvoir fairc tout ce qui nc nuit pas a autrui 

Liberty, therefore, is the right to do everything that harms no 
one else. The limits within which anyone can act without harming 
someone else are defined by law. just as the boundary between 
two fields is determined by a boundary post. It is a question of tlu 
liberty of man as an isolated monad, withdrawn into himself. Whv 
is the Jew, according to Bauer, incapable of acquiring the rights of 
man? 

“As long as he is a Jew. the restricted nature which makes him a Jew is boiiiul 
to tnumph over the human nature which should link him as a man with other 
men, and will separate him from non-Jews.” 

But the right of man to liberty is based not on the association of 
man with man, but on the separation of man from man. It is the 

* Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the CUuen. ArtuU 2. “These nghts, eu 
(the natural and imprescriptible rights) are equality, liberty, security, property/'-- td 
Article 6. “Liberty is the power which man has to do everything that does riot 
harm the rights of others”, or... "Liberty consists in being able to do everything 
which does not harm others.” — Ed, 
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right of this separation, the right of the restricted individual, 
withdrawn into himself. 

The practical application of man’s right to liberty is man’s right 
to private property. 

What constitutes man’s right to private property? 

Article 16 (Constitution dc 1793): “Le droit de propriete est celui qui appartient a 
tout citoycn de jouir cl de disposer a son gre de ses biens, de ses revenus, du fruit 
de son travail et de son industne." ** 

The right of man to private property is, therefore, the right to 
enjoy one’s property and to dispose of it at one’s discretion (d son 
gr/), without regard to other men, independently of society, the 
right of self-interest. This individual liberty and its application 
lorm the basis of civil society. It makes every man see in other 
men not the realisation of his own freedom, but the barrier to it. 
But, above all, it proclaims the right of man 

de jouir et de disposer d son gre de ses biens, de ses revenus, du fruit de son 
iidvail et de son Industrie".^’ 

There remain the other rights of man: egalite and surete. 

EgaliU', used here in its non-political sense, is nothing but the 
equality of the hfeerl/ described above, namely: each man is to the 
'same extent regarded as such a self-sufficient monad. The 
(.onsiitution of 1795 defines the concept of this equality, in 
accordance with its significance, as follows: 

\rtuU S (Constitution de 1795) “L egalite consiste eii ce que la loi est la meme 
[)om tons, soit quelle protege, son quelle puni.sse”^*^ 

And 

Article S (Constitution dc 1793). “La surete (onsiste dans la proleilion acrordee 
p.ii la societe a chatun de ses membres pour la conservation de sa personne, de ses 
flioits et de ses propnetes 

Security is the highest social concept of civil society, the concept 
n{ police, expressing the fact that the whole of society exists only in 
Older to guarantee to each of its members the preservation of his 
person, his rights, and his property. It is in this sense that Hegel 
‘alls civil society “the stale of need and reason”.'’ 

Article 16 (Constitution of 1793) “The right of property i.s that which every 
viti/en has of enjoying and of disposing at hts discretion of his goods and income, of 
the fruits of his labour and industry " — Ed 

“of enjoying and of disposing at fcu dwcrelton of his gmids and income, of the 
trims of his labour and industry" — Ed 

Article 3 (Constitutioii of 1795): “Equahiv tonsisis in the law being the same 
*"t all, whether it protects oi punishes " — Ed 

Article 8 (Constitution of 1793) "Securuv consists in the protection afforded 

society to each of its members for the preservation of his person, his rights, and 

•t's pi openy."— Ed. 

Hegel, Grunditnien der des Ker/its H’frkf. Bd VUl, S. 245 — Ed 
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The concept of security does not raise civil society above its 
egoism. On the contrary, security is the insurance of its egoism. 

None of the so-called rights of man, therefore, go beyond 
egoistic man, beyond man as a member of civil society, that is, an 
individual withdrawn into himself, into the confines of his private 
interests and private caprice, and separated from the community. 
In the rights of man, he is far from being conceived as a 
species-being; on the contrary, speciesdife itself, society, appears as 
a framework external to the individuals, as a restrictitin of their 
original independence. The sole bond holding them together is 
natural necessity, need and private interest, the preservation of 
their property and their egoistic selves. 

It is puzzling enough that a people which is just beginning to 
liberate itself, to tear down all the barriers between its various 
sections, and to establish a political community, that such a people 
solemnly proclaims (Declaration of 1791) the rights of egoistic man 
separated from his fellow^ men and from the community, and that 
indeed it repeats this proclamation at a moment when only the 
most heroic devotion can save the nation, and is therefore 
imperatively called for, at a moment when the sacrifice of all the 
interests of civil society must be the order of the day, and egoism 
must be punished as a crime. (Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
etc., of 1793.) This fact becomes still more puzzling when we see 
that the political emancipators go so far as to reduce citizenship, 
and the political community, to a mere means for maintaining these 
so-called rights of man, that therefore the citoyen is declared to be 
the servant of egoistic homme, that the sphere in which man acts as 
a communal being is degraded to a level below the sphere in which 
he acts as a partial being, and that, finally, it is not man as citoyen, bu( 
man as bourgeois who is c considered to be the essential and true 
man. 

“Le but de toule aswcuitwn potuiqur fM la fomfrvohon drs dTcnts natutrls ft 
imprescriptibles dt rhomrne ” tDeclaration dc^ droits, rtt , dr 1791. artuir ‘Z ) ‘1 f 
gouvernement cst institue pour gararitir a rhonime la jouissarur dc scs droiis 
naturels et impresrriplibles ” (I)et laration, ru , dr 179^, artuir 

Hence even in moments when its enthusiasm still has the 
freshness of youth and is intensified to an extreme degree by tlu 
force of circumstances, political life declares itself to be a meic 
means, whose purpose is the life of civil society. It is true that it'' 

The aim of all political aisociatwn is the preiervation of the natuial 
irnprescripiible rights of man ” tDrclaraiion of the Righu. elf , of 1791. Arlidr J ' 
Oovgmmrnt is instituted in order to guarantee man ifie enjoyment of his naiwjal 
and imprescnpiiblc rights” (Declaration, eu .. of 1793, Article 
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revolutionary practice is in flagrant contradiction with its theory. 
Whereas, for example, security is declared one of the rights of 
man, violation of the privacy of correspondence is openly declared 
to be the order of the day. Whereas the “liberte indefinie de la 
presse”* (Constitution of 1793, Article 122) is guaranteed as a 
consequence of the right of man to individual liberty, freedom of 
the press is totally destroyed, because “la liberte de la presse ne 
doit pas etre permise lorsqu’elle compromet la liberte publique”.'’ 
(Robespierre jeune, Histoire parlementaire de la Revolution frangaise 
par Buchez et Roux, T. 28, p. 159.) That is to say, therefore: The 
right of man to liberty ceases to be a right as soon as it comes into 
conflict with political life, whereas in theory political life is only the 
guarantee of human rights, the rights of the individual, and 
therefore must be abandoned as soon as it comes into contradic- 
tion with its aim, with these rights of man. But practice is merely 
the exception, theory is the rule. But even if one were to regard 
re\olutionary practice as the correct presentation of the relation- 
ship, there would still remain the puzzle of why the relationship is 
turned upside-down in the minds of the political emancipators and 
the aim appears as the means, while the means appears as the aim. 
This optical illusion of their consciousness would still remain a 
puzzle, although now a psychological, a theoretical puzzle. 

The puzzle is easily solved. 

Political emancipation is at the same time the dissolution of the 
old society on which the state alienated from the people, the 
sovereign power, is based. Political revolution is a revolution of 
< ivil society. What was the character of the old society? It can be 
described in one word — feudalism. The character of the old civil 
society was directly political, that is to say, the elements of civil life, 
foT example, property, or the family, or the mode of labour, were 
Misecl to the level of elements of political life in the form of 
seigniory, estates, and corporations. In this form they determined 
the relation of the individual to the state as a whole, i.e., his political 
relation, that is, his relation of separation and exclusion from the 
other components of society. For that organisation of national life 
did not rai.se property or labour to the level of social elements; on 
the contrary, it completed their separation from the state as a whole 
and constituted them as discrete societies within society. Thus, the 
vital functions and conditions of life of civil society remained 
nevertheless political, although political in the feudal sense, that is 

^ "rniimitfd freedom of the press" —fJ 
■‘Kreedom of ihe press should not be peimiued when it endangers public 
liberty 
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to say, they secluded the individual from the state as a whole and 
they converted the particular relation of his corporation to the state 
as a whole into his general relation to the life of the nation, just as 
they converted his particular civil activity and situation into his 
general activity and situation. As a result of this organisation, the 
unity of the state, and also the consciousness, will and activity of 
this unity, the general power of the state, are likewise bound to 
appear as the particular affair of a ruler isolated from the people, 
and of his servants. \ 

The political revolution which overthrew this sovereign power 
and raised state affairs to become affairs of the people, which 
constituted the political state as a matter of general concern, that is, 
as a real state, necessarily smashed all estates, corporations, guilds, 
and privileges, since they were all manifestations of the separation 
of the people from the community. The political revolution 
thereby abolished the political character of civil society. It broke up 
civil society into its simple component parts; on the one hand, the 
individuals; on the other hand, the material and spiritual elements 
constituting the content of the life and social position of these 
individuals. It set free the political spirit, which had been, as it 
were, split up, partitioned and dispersed in the various blind alleys 
of feudal society. It gathered the dispersed parts of the political 
spirit, freed it from its intermixture with civil life, and established 
it as the sphere of the community, the general concern of the 
nation, ideally independent of those pflrticu/ar elements of civil life. 
A person’s distinct activity and distinct situation in life were 
reduced to a merely individual significance. They no longer 
constituted the general relation of the individual to the state as a 
whole. Public affairs as such, on the other hand, became the 
general affair of each individual, and the political function became 
the individual’s general function. 

But the completion of the idealism of the state was at the same 
time the completion of the materialism of civil society. Throwing 
off the political yoke meant at the same time throwing off the 
bonds which restrained the egoistic spirit of civil society. Political 
emancipation was at the same time the emancipation of civil 
society from politics, from having even the semblance of a universal 
content. 

Feudal society was resolved into its basic clement — man, but 
man as he really formed its basis — egoistic man. 

This man, the member of civil society, is thus the basis, the 
precondition, of the political state. He is recognised as such by this 
state in the rights of man. 
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The liberty of egoistic man and the recognition of this liberty, 
lowever, is rather the recognition of the unrestrained movement of 
he spiritual and material elements which form the content of his 
ife. 

Hence man was not freed from religion, he received religious 
ireedom. He was not freed from property, he received freedom to 
)wn property. He was not freed from the egoism of business, he 
received freedom to engage in business. 

The establishment of the political state and the dissolution of civil 
iociety into independent individuals — whose relations with one 
mother depend on law, just as the relations of men in the system 
3f estates and guilds depended on privilege — is accomplished by 
me and the same act. Man as a member of civil society, unpolitical 
Tian, inevitably appears, however, as the natural man. The droits de 
rhomme appear as droits naturels, because conscious activity is 
:oncentrated on the political act. Egoistic man is the passive result of 
:he dissolved society, a result that is simply found in existence, an 
object of immediate certainty, therefore a natural object. The political 
revolution resolves civil life into its component parts, without 
revolutionising these components themselves or subjecting them to 
:riticism. It regards civil society, the world of needs, labour, 
private interests, civil law, as the basis of its existence, as a 
precondition not requiring further substantiation and therefore as its 
natural basis. Finally, man as a member of civil society is held to 
be man in the proper sense, homme as distinct from the citoyen, because 
he is man in his sensuous, individual, immediate existence, whereas 
political man is only abstract, artificial man, man as an allegorical, 
juridical person. The real man is recognised only in the shape of the 
egoistic individual, the true man is recognised only in the shape of the 
abstract citoyen. 

Therefore Rousseau correctly describes the abstract idea of 
political man as follows: 

“Cclui qui osc cntrcprcndrc d'institucT un pcuple dou se scntir en etat de 
f hanger pour ainsi dire ia nature humaine, de transformer chaque individu, qui par 
iui-meme est un tout parfait et solitaire, en parite d'un plus grand tout dont cet 
niclividu rc^oive en quelquc sortc sa vie cl son etrc, dc substituer une existence 
partielle el morale i rexisicncc physique ct indcpcndante. 11 faut qu’il 6te a l%<mme 
ina forces propres pour lui en donner qui lui soient 6trangeres et dont il ne puisse 
laire usage sans le secours d'autrui."* {CorUrat Social, livre 11, Londres, 1782, 
P 67.) 


"Whoever dares undertake to esubiish a people’s institutions must feel him- 
capable of changing, as it were, human nature, of transforming each individual, 
'vho by himself is a complete and solitary whole, into a part of a larger whole, from 
'^6ich, in a sense, the individual receives his life and his being, of substituting a 
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All emancipation is a reduction of the human world and 
relationships to man himself. 

Political emancipation is the reduction of man, on the one hand, 
to a member of civil society, to an egoistic, independent individual, 
and, on the other hand, to a citizen, a juridical person. 

Only when the real, individual man re-absorbs in himself the 
abstract citizen, and as an individual human being has become a 
species-being in his everyday life, in his particular work' and in his 
particular situation, only when man has recognised anc^ organised 
his "forces propres"' ^ as social forces, and consequently ino longer 
separates social power from himself in the shape of political power, 
only then will human emancipation have been accomplished, 

II 

“Die Fahigkeit der heutigen Juden und Christen, 
frei zu werden”. 

Von Bruno Bauer (Einmidzwanzig Bogen, pp. 56-71). 

It is in this form that Bauer deals with the relation between the 
Jewish and the Christian religions, and also with their relation to 
criticism. Their relation to criticism is their relation “to the 
capacity to become free”. 

The result arrived at is* 

“The Christian has to surmount only one stage, namely, that of his religion, in 
order to give up religion altogether", and therefore tf» become free "The Jew, on 
the other hand, has to break not onlv with his Jewish nature, but also with the 
development towards perfec ting his religion, a deseloprnent w'hic h has remained 
alien to him " (P 7 1 j 

Thus Bauer here transforms the question of Jewish emancipa 
tion into a purely religious question. The theological problem as lo 
whether the Jew or the Christian has the better prospect oi 
salvation is repeated here in the enlightened form: which of them 
is more capable of emancipation. No longer is the question asked: T 
it Judaism or Christianity that makes a man free? On the contrary, 
the question is now: Which makes man freer, the negation of 
Judaism or the negation of Christianity? 

"If the Jews want to become free, they should profes.s belief not in C:hrlsllanlt^ . 
but in the dissolution of Christianity, in the dissolution of religion in general, rlua 
IS to say, in enlightenment, criticism and its consec^ucnce, free humanity " (P. 70 i 


limited and mental existence for the physical and independent existence. He has if 
take from man hts own powers, and give him in exchange alien powers which he 
cannot employ without the help of other men "—Ed 
* Own powers — Ed. 
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For the Jew, it is still a matter of a profession of faith, but no 
longer a profession of belief in Christianity, but of belief in 
Christianity in dissolution. 

Bauer demands of the Jews that they should break with the 
essence of the Christian religion, a demand which, as he says 
himself, does not arise out of the development of Judaism. 

Since Bauer, at the end of his work on the Jewish question, had 
conceived Judaism only as crude religious criticism of Christianity, 
and therefore saw in it “merely” a religious significance, it could 
be foreseen that the emancipation of the Jews, too, would be 
transformed into a philosophical-theological act. 

Bauer considers that the ideal, abstract nature of the Jew, his 
religion, is his entire nature. Hence he rightly concludes: 

“The Jew contributes nothing to mankind if he himself disregards his narrow 
law”, if he invalidates his entire Judaism. (P 65) 

Accordingly the relation between Jews and Christians becomes 
the following: the sole interest of the Christian in the emancipa- 
tion of the Jew is a general human interest, a theoretical interest. 
Judaism is a fact that offends the religious eye of the Christian. As 
soon as his eye ceases to be religious, this fact ceases to be 
offensive. The emancipation of the Jew is in itself not a task for 
the Christian. 

The Jew. on the other hand, in order to emancipate himself, has 
10 carry out not only his own work, but also that of the Christian, 
i.e , the Kritik der Synoptiker and Das Leben Jesu,* etc. 

“It \s up to them to deal with it they themselves will decide their fate, but 
history is not to he tnfled with " (P 71 ) 

We are trying to break with the theological formulation of the 
question. For us, the question of the Jew’s capacity for emancipa- 
tion becomes the question: What particular social element has to be 
overcome in order to abolish Judaism? For the present-day Jew’s 
capacity for emancipation is the relation of Judaism to the 
emancipation of the modern world. This relation necessarily 
results from the special position of Judaism in the contemporary 
enslaved world. 

ket us consider the actual, worldly Jew, not the Sabbath Jew, as 
Bauer does, but the everyday Jew. 

Let us not look for the secret of the Jew in his religion, but let 
lis look for the secret of his religion in the real Jew. 

What is the secular basis of Judaism? Practical need, self-interest. 

* A referrncf to Bruno Bauer, Kntik der evangelucken GeschichU der Syrwptiker, 
■eid David Kriedrii li Strauss, Das Leben Jesu — Ed 
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What is the worldly religion of the Jew? Huckstering, What is his 
worldly God? Money. 

Very well then! Emancipation from huckstering and money, 
consequently from practical, real Judaism, would be the self- 
emancipation of our time. 

An organisation of society which would abolish the precondi- 
tions for huckstering, and therefore the possibility of huckstering, 
would make the Jew impossible. His religious consciousness would 
be dissipated like a thin haze in the real, vital air of society. On the 
other hand, if the Jew recognises that this practical nature of his is 
futile and works to abolish it, he extricates himself 'from his 
previous development and works for human emancipation as such 
and turns against the supreme practical expression of human 
self-estrangement. 

We recognise in Judaism, therefore, a general antisocial element 
of the present time, an element which through historical develop- 
ment — to which in this harmful respect the Jews have zealously 
contributed — has been brought to its present high level, at which 
it must necessarily begin to disintegrate. 

In the final analysis, the emancipation of the Jews is the emancipa- 
tion of mankind from Judaism.* 

The Jew has already emancipated himself in a Jewish way. 

“The Jew, who in Vienna, for example, is only tolerated, determines the fate of 
the whole Empire by his financial power. The Jew, who may have no rights in the 
smallest German state, decides the fate of Europe. While corporations and guilds 
refuse to admit Jews, or have not yet adopted a favourable attitude towards them, 
the audacity of industry mocks at the obstinacy of the medieval institutions." 
(Bruno Bauer, Die Judenfrage, p. 114.) 

This is no isolated fact. The Jew has emancipated himself in a 
Jewish manner, not only because he has acquired financial power, 
but also because, through him and also apart from him, mon^y has 
become a world power and the practical Jewish spirit has become 
the practical spirit of the Christian nations. The Jews have emanci- 
pated themselves insofar as the Christians have become Jews. 

Captain Hamilton, tor example, reports: 

“The devout and politically fiee inhabiunt of New England is a kind of Laocoon 
who makes not the least effort to escape from the serpents which are crushing him. 
Mammon is his idol which he adores not only with his lips but with the whole force 
of his body and mind. In his view the world is no more than a Stock Exchange, 
and he is convinced that he has no other destiny here below than to become richer 

* Here and elsewhere in this article Marx evidently uses the words Jude and 
Judenium also in the figurative sense, i.e., denoting usury, huckstering, trading, 
etc.— Ed. 
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than his neighbour. Trade has seized upon all his thoughts, and he has no other 
recreation than to exchange objects. When he travels he carries, so to speak, his 
goods and his counter on his back and talks only of interest and profit. If he loses 
sight of his own business for an instant it is only in order to pry into the business 
of his competitors.”* 

Indeed, in North America the practical domination of Judaism 
over the Christian world has achieved as its unambiguous and 
normal expression that the preaching of the Gospel itself and the 
Christian ministry have become articles of trade, and the bankrupt 
trader deals in the Gospel just as the Gospel preacher who has 
become rich goes in for business deals. 

*'Tel que vovs U voyez d la ieU dune congregation respectable a commence par etre 
marchand; son commerce etant tombe, tl sest fait mtnistre; cet autre a debute par le 
sacerdoce, mass des qu'tl a eu quelque somme d’argent d la disposition, il a laisse la chatre 
pour le negoce. Aux yeux dun grand nombre, le mtnistere reltgteux est une veritable carriere 
tndustrielle"^ (Beaumont, op. cit., pp. 185, 186.) 

According to Bauer, it is 

“a fictitious state of affairs when in theory the Jew is deprived of political rights, 
whereas in practice he has immense power and exerts his political influence en gros, 
although it is curtailed en detail*' (Die Judenfrage, p 114.) 

The contradiction that exists between the practical political 
power of the Jew and his political rights is the contradiction 
between politics and the power of money in general. Although 
theoretically the former is superior to the latter, in actual fact 
politics has become the serf of financial power. 

Judaism has held its own alongside Christianity, not only as 
religious criticism of Christianity, not only as the embodiment of 
doubt in the religious derivation of Christianity, but equally be- 
cause the practical-Jewish spirit, Judaism, has maintained itself and 
even attained its highest development in Christian society. The 
Jew, who exists as a distinct member of civil society, is only a 
particular manifestation of the Judaism of civil society. 

Judaism continues to exist not in spite of history, but owing to 
history. 

The Jew is perpetually created by civil society from its own 
entrails. 

What, in itself, was the basis of the Jewish religion? Practical 
need, egoism. 

* Hamilton, op. cit., Bd. I, S. 109-10. — Ed. 

^ ” The man who you see at 'he head of a respectable congregation began as a trader; his 
business having failed, he became a minister. The other began as a priest but as soon as he 
had some money at ku disposal he left the pulpit to become a trader. In the eyes of very many 
people, the religious ministi'y is a veritable business career." — Ed. 
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The monotheism of the Jew, therefore, is in reality the 
polytheism of the many needs, a polytheism which makes even the 
lavatory an object of divine law. Practical need, egoism, is the 
principle of civil society, and as such appears in a pure form as 
soon as civil society has fully given birth to the political state. The 
god of practical need and self-interest is money. 

Money is the jealous god of Israel, in face of which no other 
god may exist. Money degrades all the gods of man-i-and turns 
them into commodities. Money is the universal self\established 
value of all things. It has therefore robbed the whole world — both 
the world of men and nature — of its specific value. Money is the 
estranged essence of man’s work and man’s existence, and this 
alien essence dominates him, and he worships it. 

The god of the Jews has become secularised and has become the 
god of the world. The bill of exchange is the real god of the Jew. 
His god is only an illusory bill of exchange. 

The view of nature attained under the dominion of private 
property and money is a real contempt for and practical debase- 
ment of nature; in the Jewish religion nature exists, it is true, but 
it exists only in imagination. 

It is in this sense that Thomas Miinzer declares it intolerable 

“that all creatures have been turned into property, the fishes in the water, 
the birds in the air, the plants on the earth; the creatures, too, must f>ecomc 
free” ^8 

Contempt for theory, art, history, and for man as an end in 
himself, which is contained in an abstract form in the Jewish 
religion, is the real, conscious standpoint, the virtue of the man of 
money. The species-relation itself, the relation between man and 
woman, etc., becomes an object of trade! The woman is bought 
and sold. 

The chimerical nationality of the Jew is the nationality of the 
merchant, of the man of money in general. 

The groundless* law of the Jew is only a religious caricature of 
groundless* morality and right in general, of the purely formal 
rites with which the world of self-interest surrounds itself. 

Here, too, man’s supreme relation is the legal one, his relation to 
laws that are valid for him not because they are laws of his own 
will and nature, but because they are the dominant laws and 
because departure from them is avenged. 

Jewish Jesuitism, the same practical Jesuitism which Bauer 

* In German a pun on the term grund- und boderUos, which can mean “wilhoui 
land” or “without reason”. — Ed. 
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discovers in the Talmud, is the relation of the world of self- 
interest to the laws governing that world, the chief art of which 
consists in the cunning circumvention of these laws. 

Indeed, the movement of this world within its framework of 
laws is bound to be a continual suspension of law. 

Judaism could not develop further as a religion, could not 
develop further theoretically, because the world outlook of practi- 
cal need is essentially limited and is completed in a few strokes. 

By its very nature, the religion of practical need could find its 
consummation not in theory, but only in practice, precisely because 
its truth is practice. 

Judaism could not create a new world; it could only draw the 
new creations and conditions of the world into the sphere of its 
activity, because practical need, the rationale of which is self- 
interest, is passive and does not expand at will, but finds itself 
enlarged as a result of the continuous development of social 
conditions. 

Judaism reaches its highest point with the perfection of civil 
society, but it is only in the Christian world that civil society attains 
perfection. Only under the dominance of Christianity, which 
makes all national, natural, moral, and theoretical conditions 
extrinsic to man, could civil society separate itself completely from 
the life of the state, sever all the species-ties of man, put egoism 
and selfish need in the place of these species-ties, and dissolve the 
human world into a world of atomistic individuals who are 
inimically opposed to one another. 

Christianity sprang from Judaism. It has merged again in 
Judaism. 

From the outset, the Christian was the theorising Jew, the Jew is 
therefore the practical Christian, and the practical Christian has 
become a Jew again. 

Christianity had only in semblance overcome real Judaism. It 
was too noble-minded, too spiritualistic to eliminate the crudity of 
practical need in any other way than by elevation to the 
skies. 

Christianity is the sublime thought of Judaism, Judaism is the 
common practical application of Christianity, but this application 
could only become general after Christianity as a developed 
icligion had completed theoretically the estrangement of man from 
himself and from nature. 

Only then could Judaism achieve universal dominance and make 
alienated man and alienated nature into alienable, vendible objects 
J>nbjected to the slavery of egoistic need and to trading. 
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Selling is the practical aspect of alienation.* Just as man, as long 
as he is in the grip of religion, is able to objectify his essential 
nature only by turning it into something alien, something fantastic, 
so under the domination of egoistic need he can be active 
practically, and produce objects in practice, only by putting his 
products, and his activity, under the domination of an alien being, 
and bestowing the significance of an alien entity — money — on 
them. 

In its perfected practice, Christian egoism of heaverijy bliss is 
necessarily transformed into the corporal egoism of the Jew, 
heavenly need is turned into worldly need, subjectivism into 
self-interest. We explain the tenacity of the Jew not by his religion, 
but, on the contrary, by the human basis of his religion — practical 
need, egoism. 

Since in civil society the real nature of the Jew has been 
universally realised and secularised, civil society could not convince 
the Jew of the unreality of his religious nature, which is indeed only 
the ideal aspect of practical need. Consequently, not only in the 
Pentateuch and the Talmud, but in present-day society we find the 
nature of the modern Jew, and not as an abstract nature but as 
one that is in the highest degree empirical, not merely as a 
narrowness of the Jew, but as the Jewish narrowness of society. 

Once society has succeeded in abolishing the empirical essence of 
Judaism — huckstering and its preconditions — the Jew will have 
become impossible, because his consciousness no longer has an 
object, because the subjective basis of Judaism, practical need, has 
been humanised, and because the conflict between man’s individu- 
al-sensuous existence and his species-existence has been abolished. 

The social emancipation of the Jew is the emancipation of society 
from Judaism. 

Written in the autumn of 1843 Printed according to the journal 

First published in the Deutsch-Framosuchf 
JahrbiicheT, 1844 

Signed: Karl Marx 


“ In the German original Verauuerung, here rendered as ‘'selling”, 
Fntdusierung, as “alienation”.— £d. 



CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE 
OF HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF LAW 


Introduction ^ 


For Germany the criticism of religion is in the main complete, 
and criticism of religion is the premise of all criticism. 

The profane existence of error is discredited after its heavenly 
oratio pro arts et focis‘ has been disproved. Man, who looked for a 
Nuperhuman being in the fantastic reality of heaven and found 
nothing there but the reflection of himself, will no longer be 
disposed to find but the semblance of himself, only an inhuman 
tieing, where he seeks and must seek his true reality. 

The basis of irreligious criticism is: Man makes religion, religion 
does not make man. Religion is the self-consciousness and self- 
esteem of man who has either not yet found himself or has 
already lost himself again. But man is no abstract being encamped 
outside the world. Man is the world of man, the state, society. This 
slate, this society, produce religion, an inverted world-consciousness, 
liecause they are an inverted world. Religion is the general theory of 
that world, its encyclopaedic compendium, its logic in a popular 
!oim, its spiritualistic point d’honneur, its enthusiasm, its moral 
sanaion, its solemn complement, its universal source of consola- 
tion and justification. It is the fantastic realisation of the human 
essence because the human essence has no true reality. The struggle 
against religion is therefore indirectly a fight against the world of 
which religion is the spiritual aroma. 

Religious distress is at the same time the expression of real distress 
and also the protest against real distress. Religion is the sigh of the 
oppressed creature, the heart of a heartless world, just as it is the 
'’pirit of spiritless conditions. It is the opium of the people. 

" Speech {or the altars and hearths.— £d. 
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To abolish religion as the illusory happiness of the people is to 
demand their real happiness. The demand to give up illusions 
about the existing state of affairs is the demand to give up a state of 
affairs which needs illusions. The criticism of religion is therefore in 
embryo the criticism of the vale of tears, the halo of which is religion. 

Criticism has torn up the imaginary flowers from the chain not 
so that man shall wear the unadorned, bleak chain but $o that he 
will shake off the chain and pluck the living flower.* The criticism 
of religion disillusions man to make him think and act aVid shape 
his reality like a man who has been disillusioned and has come to 
reason, so that he will revolve round himself and therefore round 
his true sun. Religion is only the illusory sun which revolves round 
man as long as he does not revolve round himself. 

The task of history, therefore, once the world beyond the truth has 
disappeared, is to establish the truth of this world. The immediate 
task of philosophy, which is at the service of history, once the holy 
form of human self-estrangement has been unmasked, is to 
unmask self-estrangement in its unholy forms. Thus the criticism of 
heaven turns into the criticism of the earth, the criticism of religion 
into the criticism of law and the criticism of theology into the criticism 
of politics. 

The following exposition^ — a contribution to that task — deals 
immediately not with the original, but with a copy, the German 
philosophy of state and of law, for no other reason than that it deals 
with Germany. 

If one wanted to proceed from the status quo itself in Germany, 
even in the only appropriate way, i.e., negatively, the result would 
still be an anachronism. Even the negation of our political present is 
a reality already covered with dust in the historical lumber-room 
of modern nations. If I negate powdered pigtails, I am still left 
with unpowdered pigtails. If I negate the German state of affairs 
in 1843, then, according to the French computation of time, 1 am 
hardly in the year 1789, and still less in the focus of the present. 

Yes, German history flatters itself with a movement which no 
people in the firmament of history went through before it or will 
go through after it. For we shared the restorations of the modern 
nations although we had not shared their revolutions. We under- 
went a restoration, first because other nations dared to carry out a 
revolutian and second because other nations suffered a counter- 
revolution, the first time because our rulers were afraid, and the 

* Cf. Karl Marx, “The Philosophical Manifesto of the Historical School of Law” 
(see this edition, Vol. 1, p 205). — Ed. 
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second because our rulers were not afraid. We— and our 
shepherds first and foremost — never found ourselves in the 
company of freedom except once— on the day of its burial. 

A school which legitimates the baseness of today by the baseness 
of yesterday, a school that declares rebellious every cry of the serf 
I against the knout once that knout is a time-honoured, ancestral, 
historical one, a school to which history only shows its posterior as 
the God of Israel did to his servant Moses “ — the historical school of 
law ^^ — would hence have invented German history had it not 
been an invention of German history. For every pound of flesh 
cut from the heart of the people the historical school of 
law— Shylock, but Shylock the bondsman— swears on its bond, its 
historical bond, its Christian-Germanic bond. 

Good-natured enthusiasts, Germanomaniacs by extraction and 
free-thinkers by reflection, on the contrary, seek our history of 
Ireedom beyond our history in the primeval Teutonic forests. 
But what difference is there between the history of our freedom 
and the history of the boar’s freedom if it can be found only in 
the forests? Besides, it is common knowledge that the forest 
echoes back what you .shout into it. So let us leave the ancient 
Teutonic forests in peace! 

War on the German conditions! By all means! They are below the 
level of history, beneath any cnticum, but they are still an object of 
( nticism like the criminal who is below the level of humanity but 
^till an object for the executioner. In the struggle against those 
conditions criticism is no passion of the head, it is the head of 
passion. It is not a lancet, it is a weapon. Its object is its enemy, 
which it wants not to refute but to exterminate. For the spirit of 
those conditions is refuted. In themselves they are not objects 
worthy of thought, but phenomena which are as despicable as they are 
despised. Criticism does not need to make things clear to itself as 
regards this subject-matter, for it has already dealt with it. 
Criticism appears no longer as an end in itself, but only as a means. 
Its essential sentiment is indignation, its essential activity is denunci- 
ation. 

It is a case of describing the dull reciprocal pressure of all social 
''pheres on one another, a general. inactive ill humour, a limited- 
ness which recognises itself as much as it misjudges itself, within 
die frame of a government system which, living on the preserva- 
tion of all wretchedness, is itself nothing but wretchedness in office. 

What a sight! This infinitely proceeding division of society into 


The Holy Bible. Exodus 33:23— Ed 
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the most manifold races opposed to one another by petty an- 
tipathies, uneasy consciences and brutal mediocrity, and which, 
precisely because of their reciprocal ambiguous and distrustful 
attitude, are all, without exception although with various for- 
malities, treated by their rulers as licensed existences. And they must 
recognise and acknowledge as a concession of heaven the very fact 
that they are mastered, ruled, possessed] On the other side are the 
rulers themselves, whose greatness is in inverse proportipn to their 
number! \ 

Criticism dealing with this content is criticism in hdnd-to-hand 
combat, and in such a fight the point is not whether the opponent 
is a noble, equal, interesting opponent, the point is to strike him. 
The point is not to allow the Germans a minute for self-deception 
and resignation. The actual pressure must be made more pressing 
by adding to it consciousness of pressure, the shame must be made 
more shameful by publicising it. Every sphere of German society 
must be shown as the partie honteuse* of German society; these 
petrified relations must be forced to dance by singing their own 
tune to them! The people must be taught to be terrified at itself in 
order to give it courage. This will be fulfilling an imperative need 
of the German nation, and needs of the nations are in themselves 
the ultimate reason for their satisfaction. 

This struggle against the limited content of the German status 
quo cannot be without interest even for the modern nations, for the 
German status quo is the open completion of the ancien regime, and the 
ancien regime is the concealed deficiency of the modern state. The 
struggle against the German political present is the struggle 
against the past of the modern nations, and they are still troubled 
by reminders of that past. It is instructive for them to see the ancien 
regime, which has been through its tragedy with them, playing its 
comedy as a German ghost. Tragic indeed was the history of the 
ancien regime so long as it was the pre-existing power of the world, 
and freedom, on the other hand, was a personal notion, i.e., as long 
as this regime believed and had to believe in its own justification. 
As long as the ancien regime, as an existing world order, struggled 
against a world that was only coming into being, there was on its side 
a historical error, not a personal one. That is why its downfall was 
tragic. 

On the other hand, the present German regime, an anachro- 
nism, a flagrant contradiction of generally recognised axioms, the 
nothingness of the ancien regime exhibited to the world, only 


* Shameful part. — Ed. 
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imagines that it believes in itself and demands that the world 
should imagine the same thing. If it believed in its own essence, 
would it try to hide that essence under the semblance of an alien 
essence and seek refuge in hypocrisy and sophism? The modern 
ancien regime is only the comedian of a world order whose true 
heroes are dead. History is thorough and goes through many 
phases when carrying an old form to the grave. The last phase of 
a world -historical form is its comedy. The gods of Greece, already 
tragically wounded to death in Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, had to 
re-die a comic death in Lucian’s Dialogues. Why this course of 
history? So that humanity should part with its past cheerfully. This 
cheerful historical destiny is what we vindicate for the political 
authorities of Germany. 

However, once modern politico-social reality itself is subjected to 
criticism, once criticism rises to truly human problems, it finds 
Itself outside the German status quo or else it would reach out for 
Its object below its object. An example. The relation of industry, of 
the world of wealth generally, to the political world is one of the 
major problems of modern times. In what form is this problem 
beginning to engage the attention of the Germans? In the form of 
protective duties, of the prohibitive system, of national economy. 
Germanomania has passed out of man into matter, and thus one 
morning our cotton barons and iron champions saw themselves 
turned into patriots. People are therefore beginning in Germany 
10 acknowledge the sovereignty of monopoly within the country by 
lending it sovereignty abroad. People are thus about to begin in 
Germany with what people in France and England are about to 
end. The old corrupt condition against which these countries are 
rebelling in theory and which they only bear as one bears chains is 
greeted in Germany as the dawn of a beautiful future which still 
hardly dares to pass from cunning* theory to the most ruthless 
practice. Whereas the problem in France and England is: Political 
economy or the rule of society over wealth, in Germany it is; National 
economy or the mastery of private property over nationality. In France 
and England, then, it is a case of abolishing monopoly that has 
proceeded to its last consequences; in Germany it is a case of 
proceeding to the last consequences of monopoly. There it is a 
use of solution, here as yet a case of collision. This is an adequate 
(^xarnple of the German form of modern problems, an example of 
how our history, like a clumsy recruit, still has to do extra drill in 
•natters that are old and hackneyed in history. 

^ In the German lutig, probably an allusion to Friedrich List, who was an 
‘tivocate of protectionism.— td. 
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If therefore the whole German development did not exceed the 
German political development, a German could at the most 
participate in the problems of the present to the same extent as a 
Russian can. But, if the separate individual is not bound by the 
limitations of the nation, still less is the nation as a whole liberated 
by the liberation of one individual. The fact that Greece had a 
Scythian* among its philosophers did not help the Sdythians to 
make a single step towards Greek culture. \ 

Liickily we Germans are not Scythians. ' 

As the ancient peoples went through their pre-history in imagi- 
nation, in mythology, so we Germans have gone through our post- 
history in thought, in philosophy. We are philosophical contem- 
poraries of the present without being its historical contemporaries. 
German philosophy is the ideal prolongation of German history. If 
therefore, instead of the oeuvres incompletes of our real history, we 
criticise the oeuvres posthumes of our ideal history, philosophy, our 
criticism is among the questions of which the present says: That is 
the question.^ What in advanced nations is a practical break with 
modern political conditions, is in Germany, where even those 
conditions do not yet exist, at first a critical break with the 
philosophical reflection of those conditions. 

German philosophy of law and state is the only German history which 
is al pari with the official modern reality. The German nation must 
therefore take into account not only its present conditions but also 
its dream-history, and subject to criticism not only these existing 
conditions but at the same time their abstract continuation. Its 
future cannot be limited either to the immediate negation of its 
real conditions of state and law or to the immediate implementa- 
tion of its ideal state and legal conditions, for it has the immediate 
negation of its real conditions in its ideal conditions, and it has 
almost outlived the immediate implementation of its ideal condi- 
tions in the contemplation of neighbouring nations. Hence it is 
with good reason that the practical political party in Germany 
demands the negation of philosophy. It is wrong, not in its demand, 
but in stopping at the demand, which it neither seriously imple- 
ments nor can implement. It believes that it implements that 
negation by turning its back on philosophy and with averted face 
muttering a few trite and angry phrases about it. Owing to the 
limitation of its outlook it does not include philosophy in the circle 
of German reality or it even fancies it is beneath German practice 
and the theories that serve it. You demand that real living germs 

* Anacharsis. — Ed. 

** This sentence is in English in the original. — Ed. 
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be made the starting point but you forget that the real living germ 
of the German nation has grown so far only inside its cranium. 
In a word — you cannot supersede philosophy without making it a reality. 

The same mistake, but with the factors reversed, was made by the 
theoretical political party originating from philosophy.^* 

In the present struggle it saw ordy the critical struggle of philosophy 
against the German world; it did not give a thought to the fact that 
the hitherto prevailing philosophy itself belongs to this world and is 
its complement, although an ideal one. Critical towards its adver- 
sary, it was uncritical towards itself when, proceeding from the 
premises of philosophy, it either stopped at the results given by 
philosophy or passed off demands and results from somewhere 
else as immediate demands and results of philosophy, although 
these, provided they are justified, can be obtained only by the 
negation of hitherto existing philosophy, of philosophy as such. 
We reserve ourselves the right to a more detailed description of 
this party. Its basic deficiency may be reduced to the following: It 
thought it could make philosophy a reality without superseding it. 

The criticism of the German philosophy of state and law, which 
attained its most consistent, richest and final formulation through 
Hegel, is both a critical analysis of the modern state and of the 
reality connected with it, and the resolute negation of the whole 
German political and legal consciousness as practised hitherto, the most 
distinguished, most universal expression of which, raised to the 
level of a science, is the speculative philosophy of law itself. If the 
speculative philosophy of law, that abstract extravagant thinking on 
the modern state, the reality of which remains a thing of the 
beyond, if only beyond the Rhine, was possible only in Germany, 
inversely the German thought-image of the modern state which 
disregards real man was possible only because and insofar as the 
modern state itself disregards real man or satisfies the whole of man 
only in imagination. In politics the Germans thought what other 
nations did. Germany was their theoretical consciousness. The abstrac- 
tion and conceit of its thought always kept in step with the 
one-sidedness and stumpiness of its reality. If therefore the status 
quo of German statehood expresses the perfection of the ancien regime, 
the perfection of the thorn in the flesh of the modern state, the 
status quo of German political theory expresses the imperfection of the 
modem state, the defectiveness of its flesh itself. 

Even as the resolute opponent of the previous form of German 
political consciousness the criticism of speculative philosophy of 
law turns, not towards itself, but towards problems which can only 
be solved by one means — practice. 
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It is asked; can Germany attain a practice a la hauteur des 
principes, i. e., a revolution which will raise it not only to the official 
level of the modern nations but to the height of humanity which will 
be the near future of those nations? 

The weapon of criticism cannot, of course, replace criticism by 
weapons, material force must be overthrown by material force; 
but theory also becomes a material force as soon as it has gripped 
the masses. Theory is capable of gripping the masses ai soon as it 
demonstrates ad hominem, and it demonstrates ad homin^m as soon 
as it becomes radical. To be radical is to grasp the root of the 
matter. But for man the root is man himself. The evident proof of 
the radicalism of German theory, and hence of its practical 
energy, is that it proceeds from a resolute positive abolition of 
religion. The criticism of religion ends with the teaching that man 
is the highest being for man, hence with the categorical imperative to 
overthrow all relations in which man is a debased, enslaved, 
forsaken, despicable being, relations which cannot be better 
described than by the exclamation of a Frenchman when it was 
planned to introduce a tax on dogs: Poor dogs! They want to treat 
you like human beings! 

Even historically, theoretical emancipation has specific practical 
significance for Germany. For Germany’s revolutionary past is 
theoretical, it is the Reformation, As the revolution then began in 
the brain of the monk, so now it begins in the brain of the 
ph ilosopher. 

Luther, we grant, overcame the bondage of piety by replacing 
it by the bondage of conviction. He shattered faith in authority 
because he restored the authority of faith. He turned priests into 
laymen because he turned laymen into priests. He freed man from 
outer religiosity because he made religiosity the inner man. He 
freed the body from chains because he enchained the heart. 

But if Protestantism was not the true solution it was at least the 
true setting of the problem. It was no longer a case of the 
layman’s struggle against the priest outside himself but of his 
struggle against his own priest inside himself, his priestly nature. And 
if the Protestant transformation of the German laymen into priests 
emancipated the lay popes, the princes, with the whole of their 
priestly clique, the privileged and philistines, the philosophical 
transformation of priestly Germans into men will emancipate th( 
people. But secularisation will not stop at the pillaging of churches 
practised mainly by hypocritical Prussia any more than emancipa- 
tion stops at princes. The Peasant War, the most radical fact of 
German history, came to grief because of theology. Today, when 
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theology itself has come to grief, the most unfree fact of German 
history, our statm quo, will be shattered against philosophy. On the 
eve of the Reformation official Germany was the most uncondi- 
tional slave of Rome. On the eve of its revolution it is the 
unconditional slave of less than Rome, of Prussia and Austria, of 
country squires and philistines. 

A major difficulty, however, seems to stand in the way of a 
radical German revolution. 

For revolutions require a passive element, a material basis. 
Theory can be realised in a people only insofar as it is the 
realisation of the needs of that people. But will the enormous 
discrepancy between the demands of German thought and the 
answers of German reality be matched by a corresponding 
discrepancy between civil society and the state and between civil 
society and itself? Will the theoretical needs be immediate practical 
needs? It is not enough for thought to strive for realisation, reality 
must itself strive towards thought. 

But Germany did not go through the intermediary stages of 
political emancipation at the same time as the modern nations. It 
has not even reached in practice the stages which it has overtaken 
in theory. How can it do a somersault, not only over its own 
limitations, but at the same time over the limitations of the 
modern nations, over limitations which in reality it must feel and 
strive for as bringing emancipation from its real limitations? Only 
a revolution of radical needs can be a radical revolution and it 
seems that for this the preconditions and ground are lacking. 

If however Germany has accompanied the development of the 
modern nations only with the abstract activity of thought without 
playing an effective role in the real struggle of that development, 
it has, on the other hand, shared the sufferings of that develop- 
ment, without sharing in its enjoyment or its partial satisfaction. 
To abstract activity on the one hand corresponds abstract suffer- 
ing on the other. That is why Germany will one day find itself on 
the level of European decadence before ever having been on the 
level of European emancipation. It will be comparable to a fetish 
worshipper pining away with the diseases of Christianity. 

If we now consider the German governments we find that because 
of the existing state of affairs, because of Germany’s condition, 
because of the standpoint of German education and finally under 
the impulse of their own fortunate instinct, they are driven to 
combine the civilised shortcomings of the modem political world, the 
advantages of which we do not enjoy, with the barbaric deficiencies 
of the ancien regime, which we enjoy in full; hence Germany must 
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share more and more, if not in the reasonableness, at least in the 
unreasonableness of those state formations which are beyond the 
bounds of its status quo. Is there in the world, for example, a 
country which shares so naively in all the illusions of the 
constitutional state without sharing in its realities as so-called 
constitutional Germany? And was it not perforce a German 
government's idea to combine the tortures of censorship with the 
tortures of the French September laws which presuppose freedom 
of the press? As you could find the gods of all nations in the 
Roman Pantheon, so you will find in the Germans' Hoiy Roman 
Empire all the sim of all political forms.^^ That this eclecticism will 
reach a height never dreamt of before is guaranteed in particular 
by the political-aesthetic gourmandising of a German king'^ who 
intends to play all the roles of monarchy, whether feudal or 
bureaucratic, absolute or constitutional, autocratic or democratic, if 
not in the person of the people, at least in his own person, and if 
not for the people, at least for himself. Germany, as the deficiency of 
the political present constituted as a particular world, will not be able to 
throw down the specific German limitations without throwing 
down the general limitation of the political present. 

It is not the radical revolution, not the general human emancipa- 
tion which is a utopian dream for Germany, but rather the partial, 
the merely political revolution, the revolution which leaves the 
pillars of the house standing. On what is a partial, a merely 
political revolution based? On the fact that part of civil society 
emancipates itself and attains general domination; on the fact that 
a definite class, proceeding from its particular situation, undertakes 
the general emancipation of society. This class emancipates the 
whole of society but only provided the whole of society is in the 
same situation as this class, e.g., possesses money and education or 
can acquire them at will. 

No class of civil society can play this role without arousing a 
moment of enthusiasm in itself and in the masses, a moment in 
which it fraternises and merges with society in general, becomes 
confused with it and is perceived and acknowledged as its general 
representative] a moment in which its demands and rights are truh 
the rights and demands of society itself; a moment in which it is 
truly the social head and the social heart. Only in the name of the 
general rights of society can a particular class lay claim to general 
domination. For the storming of this emancipatory position, aiul 
hence for the political exploitation of all spheres of society in the 
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interests of its own sphere, revolutionary energy and intellectual 
self-confidence alone are not sufficient. For the revolution of a 
nation and the emancipation of a particular class of civil society to 
coincide, for one estate to be acknowledged as the estate of the 
whole society, all the defects of society must conversely be 
concentrated in another class, a particular estate must be the 
general stumbling-block, the incorporation of the general limita- 
tion, a particular social sphere must be looked upon as the notorious 
crime of the whole of society, so that liberation from that sphere 
appears as general self-liberation. For one estate to be par excellence 
the estate of liberation, another estate must conversely be the 
obvious estate of oppression. The negative general significance 
of the French nobility and the French clergy determined the 
positive general significance of the immediately adjacent and 
opposed class of the bourgeoisie. 

But no particular class in Germany has the consistency, the 
severity, the courage or the ruthlessness that could mark it out as 
the negative representative of society. No more has any estate the 
breadth of soul that identifies itself, even for a moment, with the 
soul of the nation, the genius that inspires material might to 
political violence, or that revolutionary audacity which flings at the 
adversary the defiant words:/ am nothing and I should be everything. 
The main stem of German morals and honesty, of the classes as 
well as of individuals, is rather that modest egoism which asserts its 
limitedness and allows it to be asserted against itself. The relation 
()[ the various sections of German society is therefore not dramatic 
hut epic. Each of them begins to be aware of itself and to settle 
down beside the others with all its particular claims not as soon as 
It is oppressed, but as soon as the circumstances of the time, 
without the section’s own participation, create a social substratum 
on which it can in turn exert pressure. Even the moral self- 
confidence of the German middle class rests only on the consciousness 
that it is the general representative ot the philistine mediocrity of 
all the other classes. It is therefore not only the German kings who 
ac (ede to the throne mal d propos: every section of civil society goes 
through a defeat before it has celebrated victory, develops its own 
limitations before it has overcome the limitations facing it and 
asserts its narrow-hearted essence before it has been able to assert 
Its magnanimous essence. Thus the very opportunity of a great 
tole V\as on every occasion passed away before it is to hand, thus 
class, once it begins the struggle against the class above it, is 
involved in the struggle against the class below it. Hence the 
Prunes are struggling against the monarchy, the bureaucrats 
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against the nobility, and the bourgeois against them all, while the 
proletariat is already beginning to struggle against the bourgeoisie. 
No sooner does the middle class dare to think of emancipation 
from its own standpoint than the development of the social 
conditions and the progress of political theory pronounce that 
standpoint antiquated or at least problematic. 

In France it is enough for somebody to be somethinjg for him to 
want to be everything; in Germany one has to be nothing if one is 
not to forego everything. In France partial emancipation is the 
basis of universal emancipation; in Germany universal emancipa- 
tion is the conditio sine qua non of any partial emancipation. In 
France it is the reality of gradual liberation, in Germany the 
impossibility of gradual liberation, that must give birth to complete 
freedom. In France every class is politically idealistic and becomes 
aware of itself at first not as a particular class but as the 
representative of social requirements generally. The role of eman- 
cipator therefore passes in dramatic motion to the various classes of 
the French nation one after the other until it finally comes to the 
class which implements social freedom no longer on the basis of 
certain conditions lying outside man and yet created by human 
society, but rather organises all conditions of human existence on 
the presupposition of social freedom. In Germany, on the con- 
trary, where practical life is as spiritless as spiritual life n 
unpractical, no class in civil society has any need or capacity foi 
general emancipation until it is forced by its immediate condition, 
by material necessity, by its very chains. 

Where, then, is the positive possibility of a German emancipation ^ 

Answer. In the formation of a class with radical chains^ a class of 
civil society which is not a class of civil society, an estate which ^ 
the dissolution of all estates, a sphere which has a univers.il 
character by its universal suffering and claims no particular righi 
because no particular wrong but wrong generally is perpetrated 
against it; which can no longer invoke a historical but only a humau 
title; which does not stand in any one-sided antithesis to ilu 
consequences but in an all-round antithesis to the premises of tiu* 
German state; a sphere, finally, which cannot erhancipate itself 
without emancipating itself from all other spheres of society and 
thereby emancipating all other spheres of society, which, in a 
word, is the complete loss of man and hence can win itself oni^ 
through the complete rewinning of man. This dissolution of so( ief\ 
as a particular estate is the proletariat. 

The proletariat is coming into being in Germany only as a resnli 
of the rising industrial development. For it is not the naturolh 
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arising poor but the artificially impoverished, not the human masses 
mechanically oppressed by the gravity of society but the masses 
resulting from the drastic dissolution of society, mainly of the 
middle estate, that form the proletariat, although it is obvious that 
gradually the naturally arising poor and the Christian-Germanic 
serfs also join its ranks. 

By proclaiming the dissolution of the hitherto existing world order the 
proletariat merely states the secret of its own existence, for it is in fact 
the dissolution of that world order. By demanding the negation of 
private property, the proletariat merely raises to the rank of a 
principle of society what society has made the principle of the 
proletariat, what, without its own co-operation, is already incorporat- 
ed in it as the negative result of society. In regard to the world 
which is coming into being the proletarian then finds himself pos- 
sessing the same right as the German king in regard to the world 
which has come into being when he calls the people his people 
as he calls the horse his horse. By declaring the people his private 
property the king simply states that the property owner is king. 

As philosophy finds its material weapons in the proletariat, so 
the proletariat finds its spiritual weapons in philosophy. And once 
the lightning of thought has squarely struck this ingenuous soil of 
the people the emancipation of the Germans into human beings will 
take place. 

Let us sum up the result: 

The only practically possible liberation of Germany is libera- 
tion that proceeds from the standpoint of the theory which pro- 
claims man to be the highest being for man. In Germany 
emancipation from the Middle Ages is possible only as emancipa- 
tion from the partial victories over the Middle Ages as well. In 
Gt'imany no kind of bondage can be broken without breaking every 
kind of bondage. The thorough Germany cannot make a revolution 
without making a thoroughgoing revolution. The emancipation of the 
German is the emancipation of the human being. The head of this 
emancipation is philosophy, its heart is the proletariat. Philosophy 
<annot be made a reality without the abolition of the proletariat, 
the proletariat cannot be abolished without philosophy being made 
a leality. 

When all inner requisites are fulfilled the day of German 
^enirreciion will be proclaimed by the ringing call of the Gallic cock. 

at the end of 1843-Januar\ 184*1 Printed aitoKiin^ the |ounial 

published in the Dtutsch-Franzosische 
fahThucher, 1844 
‘^’Rued. Karl Marx 
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The diverse rumours which have been spread by German news- 
papers concerning the discontinuation of the Deulsch-Frantosische 
Jahrbucher impel me to state that the Swiss publishers of the 
Jahrbucher suddenly withdrew from this enterprise for economic 
reasons and thus made impossible the continuation of this journal 
for the time being.’® 

Paris, April 14. 1844 

Karl Marx 


First published in the All^emeine Zettun^. 
Augsburg, No. 3, April 20, 1844 


Printed according to the news- 
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Published in English for the firsl 
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CRITICAL MARGINAL NOTES ON THE ARTICLE 
‘•THE KING OF PRUSSIA AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
BY A PRUSSIAN”*’’ 

(Vorwdrts! No. 60) 


[Voru>aTt$/ No. 63, August 7, 1844] 

No. 60 of Vorwdrts contains an article headed “Der Konig von 
Preussen und die Soziaireform*’, signed “A Prussian**. 

First of all this alleged Prussian sets out the content of the royal 
Prussian Cabinet order on the uprising of the Silesian workers and 
the opinion of the French newspaper La Reforme on the Prussian 
Cabinet order. The Reforme, he writes, considers that the King’s 
'alarm and religious feeling** are the source of the Cabinet order. It 
even sees in this document a presentiment of the great reforms 
which are in prospect for bourgeois society. The “Prussian” 
lectures the Reforme as follows: 

“The King and German society has not yet arrived at the ‘presentiment of their 
reform',** even the Silesian and Bohemian uprisings have not aroused this feeling. 
Ir IS impossible to make such an unpolitical country as Germany regard the partial 
(listless of the factory districts as a matter of general concern, let alone as an 
alfiiction of the whole civilised world. The Germans regard this event as if it were 
of the same nature as any local distress due to flood or famine. Hence the King 
regards it as due to deficiencies in the administration or in charitable activity For this 
leasoii, and because a few soldiers sufficed to cope with the feeble weavers, the 
destruction of factories and machinery, too, did not inspire any ‘alarm’ either in the 
King or the authorities. Indeed, the Cabinet order was not prompted even by 
religious feeling: it is a very sober expression of the Christian art of statesmanship 


Special reasons prompt me to state that the present article is the first which 1 
have contributed to Vorwarls. K. M. 

** Note the stylistic and grammatical lack of sense “The King of Prussia and 
'►ocieiy has not yet arrived at the presentiment of their (to whom does this “their* 
relate?) reform”. — Note by Marx. 
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and of a doctrine which considers that no difficulties can withstand its sole 
medicine — ‘the well-disposed Christian hearts’. Poverty and crime are two great 
evils; who can cure them? The state and the authorities? No, but the union of all 
Christian hearts can.” 

The alleged Prussian denies the King’s “atarm” on the grounds, 
among others, that a few soldiers sufficed to cope with the feeble 
weavers. 

Therefore, in a country where ceremonial dinners w^th liberal 
toasts and liberally foaming champagne — recall the D\usseldorf 
festival — inspired a royal Cabinet order where not a single 
soldier was needed to shatter the desires of the entire liberal 
bourgeoisie for freedom of the press and a constitution; in a 
country where passive obedience is the order of the day — can it 
be that in such a country the necessity to employ armed force 
against feeble weavers is not an event, and not an alarming event? 
Moreover, at the first encounter the feeble weavers were victori- 
ous. They were suppressed only by subsequent troop reinforce- 
ments. Is the uprising of a body of workers less dangerous because 
it did not require a whole army to suppress it? Let the wise 
Prussian compare the uprising of the Silesian weavers with the 
revolts of the English workers, and the Silesian weavers will be 
seen by him to be strong weavers. 

Starting out from the general relation of politics to social ills, we 
shall show why the uprising of the weavers could not cause the 
King any special alarm". For the time being we shall say only the 
following; the uprising was not aimed directly against the King of 
Prussia, but against the bourgeoisie. As an aristocrat and absolute 
monarch, the King of Prussia cannot love the bourgeoisie; still less 
can he be alarmed if the. submissiveness and impotence of the 
bourgeoisie is increased because of a tense and difficult relation- 
ship between it and the proletariat. Further: the orthodox Catholic 
is more hostile to the orthodox Protestant than to the atheist, just 
as the Legitimist is more hostile to the liberal than to the 
Communist. This is not because the atheist and the Communist 
are more akin to the Cathc^lic or Legitimist, but because they are 
more foreign to him than are the Protestant and the liberal, being 
outside his circle. In the sphere of politics, the King of Prussia, as 
politician, has his direct opposite in liberalism. For the King, tht 
proletariat is as little an antithesis as the King is for the proletariat 
The proletariat would have to have already attained considerable 
power for it to stifle the other antipathies and political antitheses 
and to divert to itself all political enmity. Finally: in view of 
v;t\\-Vwo>ix\ cVwiY'acier of the King, avid for anything mteresting an<i 
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significant, it must have been a joyful surprise for him to discover 
this '"interesting*' and "much discussed" pauperism in his own territ- 
ory and consequently a new opportunity for making people talk 
about him. How pleasant for him must have been the news that 
henceforth he possesses his "own", royal Prussian pauperism! 

Our "Prussian" is still more unlucky when he seeks to deny that 
"religious feeling" is the source of the royal Cabinet order. 

Why is religious feeling not the source of this order? Because it 
is a “very sober expression of the Christian art of statesmanship”, a 
"sober" expression of the doctrine which “considers that no 
difficulties can withstand its sole medicine — the well-disposed 
Christian hearts”. 

Is not religious feeling the source of the Christian art of 
statesmanship? Is a doctrine that has its panacea in the well- 
disposed Christian hearts not based on religious feeling? Does a 
sober expression of religious feeling cease to be an expression of 
religious feeling? Moreover, I maintain that it is a very intoxicated 
religious feeling with an extremely high opinion of itself which 
denies that the "state and the authorities" can "cure great evils" and 
seeks their cure in the "union of Christian hearts". It is a very 
mtoxicated religious feeling which — as the “Prussian” himself 
admits — sees the whole evil in the lack of Christian feeling and 
therefore refers the authorities to “ admonition” as the only means 
of strengthening this feeling. According to the “Prussian”, the 
Christian frame of mind is the aim of the Cabinet order. When it is 
intoxicated, when it is not sober, religious feeling, as a matter of 
course, considers itself the only good. Wherever it sees evils it 
ascribes them to absence of religious feeling, for if the latter is the 
only good, then it alone can produce what is good. Hence the 
Cabinet order, being dictated by religious feeling, consistently 
prescribes religious feeling. A politician with a sober religious 
feeling would not in his “perplexity” seek “aid” in the “pious 
preacher’s admonition about a Christian frame of mind”. 

How then does the alleged Prussian prove in the Reforme that 
the Cabinet order is not a product of religious feeling? He does so 
precisely by everywhere depicting the Cabinet order as a product 
of religious feeling. Can one expect from such an illogical brain an 
insight into social movements? Listen to him chatting about the 
attitude of German society to the workers’ movement and to social 
n iorm in general. 

Let us distinguish — which the “Prussian” neglects to do — the 
(lifferent categories contained in the expression ’’Grrman society'*, 
'i'*' fJovrrnmcnf. the bourgeoisie, the press and, finally, the workem 
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themselves. These are the different masses with which we are 
concerned here. The “Prussian” lumps all these masses together 
and, from his lofty stand, passes sentence on them en bloc. German 
society, in his opinion, “has not yet arrived even at the presentiment 
of their reform”. 

Why does German society lack this instinct? 

I 

“It is impossible to make such an unpolitical country as Germany," ' replies the 
Prussian, “regard the partial distress of the factory districts as a mattet of general 
concern, let alone as an affliction of the whole civilised world. The Germans regard 
this event as if it were of the same nature as any local distress due to flood or 
famine. Hence the King regards it as due to deficiencies in the administration and in 
charitable activity."' 

Thus the “Prussian” explains this misinterpretation of the dis- 
tressed state of the workers as due to the special character of an unpoli- 
tical country. 

It will be admitted that England is a political country. It will be 
admitted also that England is the country of pauperism, even the 
word itself is of English origin. Observing the state of things in 
England, therefore, is the surest means of learning the attitude of a 
political country to pauperism. In England, the distress of the 
workers is not partial but universal; it is not restricted to the factory 
districts, but extends to the rural districts. The movements here 
are not just beginning to arise, for almost a century they have 
periodically recurred. 

What then is the view about pauperism held by the English 
bourgeoisie and the government and press connected with it? 

Insofar as the English bourgeoisie acknowledges that politics are 
to blame for pauperism, the Whig regards the Tory, and the Tory 
regards the Whig, as the cause of pauperism. According to the 
Whig, the main source of pauperism is the monopoly of big 
landownership and the prohibitive legislation against the import of 
corn.^^^ According to the Tory, the whole evil lies in liberalism, in 
competition, and in the excessive development of the factory 
system. Neither of the parties sees the cause in politics in general, 
but each sees it only in the politics of the opposing party; neithei 
party even dreams of a reform of society. 

The most definite expression of the English view of pau- 
perism — we are speaking always of the view of the English 
bourgeoisie and government — is English political economy, i.e., the 
scientific reflection of English economic conditions. 

One of the best and most famous English economists, McCul 
loch — a pupil of the cynical Ricardo — who is familiar with 
present-day conditions and ought to have a comprehensive view ol 
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the movement of bourgeois society, still dares in a public lecture, 
and with applause from the audience, to apply to political 
economy what Bacon says about philosophy: 

“The man who, with true and untiring wisdom, suspends his judgment, who 
goes forward step by step, surmounting one after the other the obstacles which, 
like mountains, hinder the course of study, will eventually reach the summit of 
science, where peace and pure air may be enjoyed, where nature presents itself to 
the eye in all its beauty, and from where it is possible to descend by a comfortably 
sloping path to the last details of practice.”^' 

Good pure air — the pestilential atmosphere of English cellar 
dwellings! Great beauty of nature — the fantastic rags worn by the 
English poor, and the flabby, shrunken flesh of the women, 
undermined by labour and poverty; children crawling about in the 
dirt; deformity resulting from excessive labour in the monotonous 
mechanical operations of the factories! The most delightful last 
details of practice: prostitution, murder and the gallows! 

Even that part of the English bourgeoisie which is impressed by 
the danger of pauperism conceives this danger, as also the means 
to remedy it, not merely in a partial way, but also, frankly 
speaking, in a childish and stupid way. 

Thus Dr. Kay, for example, in his pamphlet Recent Measures for 
the Promotion of Education in England reduces everything to neglected 
education. Guess why! Owing to lack of education, the worker does 
not understand the ^'natural Laws of trade*\ laws which necessarily 
reduce him to pauperism. That is why he rebels. This could 

''affect the prosperity of English manufactures and English commerce, shake the 
niutual confidence of mercantile men, and diminish the stability of political and 
social institutions.”^^ 

So great is the mental vacuity of the English bourgeoisie and its 
press on the subject of pauperism, this national epidemic of 
England. 

Let us suppose then that the reproaches our “Prussian” levels 
against German society are well founded. Does the reason lie in the 
unpolitical condition of Germany? But if the bourgeoisie of 
unpolitical Germany is unable to see that a partial distress is a 
matter of general significance, the bourgeoisie of political England, 
on the other hand, manages to misunderstand the general signifi- 
cance of a universal state of distress — a distress the general 
significance of which has been made evident partly by its periodi- 
cal recurrence in time, partly by its extension in space, and partly 
hy the failure of all attempts to remedy it. 

Further, the “Prussian” makes the unpolitical condition of 
Lcrmany responsible for the fact that the King of Prussia finds the 



cause of pauperism in deficiencies in the administration and in 
charitable activity and therefore seeks the means to counter pauper- 
ism in administrative and charitable measures. 

Is this kind of view peculiar to the King of Prussia? Let us take 
a quick look at England, the only country where large-scale 
political action against pauperism can be said to have taken place. 

The present English legislation on the poor dates from the Poor 
Law enacted in the 43rd year of the reign of Elizabeth.* What are 
the means adopted in this legislation? They consist in the obliga- 
tion of the parishes to support their poor labourers, in the poor 
rate, and in legal charity. This legislation — charity carried out by 
administrative means — has lasted for two centuries. What attitude 
do we find adopted by Parliament, after long and paipful 
experience, in its Amendment Bill of 1834? 

First of all, it explains the frightful increase of pauperism, by 
^'deficiencies in the administration'". 

Consequently, the administration of the poor rate, which was in 
the hands of officials of each of the parishes, is reformed. Unions 
are formed of about 20 parishes which are united in a single 
administration. A committee of officials, a Board of Guardians/ 
consisting of officials elected by the taxpayers, meets on an 
appointed day in the administrative centre of the Union and 
decides on the admissibility of relief. These Boards of Guardians 
are directed and supervised by government representatives sitting 
in a Central Commission at Somerset House, the Ministry of 
Pauperism, as a Frenchman^’ aptly calls it. The capital supervised 
by this administration is almost equal to the amount which the 
military administration in France costs. It employs 500 local 
administrative bodies, and each of these in its turn has at least 12 
officials working for it. 

The English Parliament did not restrict itself to a formal reform 
of the administration. 

It found the main source of the acute state of English pauperism 
in the Poor Law itself. Charity, the means prescribed by law against 
the social malady, is alleged to promote the social malady. As far 
as pauperism in general is concerned, it is said to be an eternal law 
of nature, according to the theory of Malthus: 

“Since population is constantly tending to overtake the means of subsistence, 
charity is folly, a public encouragement of poverty The state can therefore cln 

* For our purpose it is not necessary to go back to the Statute of Labourers 
under Edward III — Sole by Marx. 

The words “Board of Guardians” are in English in the manuscript. — Ed 
^ Eugene Buret.— Ed. 



nothing but leave the poor to their fate and, at the most, make death easy for 
them.” 

With this philanthropic theory the English Parliament combines 
the view that pauperism is poverty which the workers have brought 
upon themselves by their own fault, and therefore it is not a 
misfortune which must be prevented, but rather a crime which has 
10 be suppressed and punished. 

Thus there arose the system of workhouses,® i. e., houses for the 
poor, the internal organisation of which tends to deter the poor 
wretches from seeking refuge in them from death by starvation. In 
the workhouses, charity is cunningly combined with revenge of the 
bourgeoisie on the poor who appeal to its charity. 

At first, therefore, England tried to abolish pauperism by charity 
and administrative measures. Then it came to see in the progressive 
advance of pauperism not the inevitable consequence of modern 
industry but, on the contrary, the consequence of the English poor 
rate. It regarded the universal distress merely as a specific feature of 
English legislation. What was previously ascribed to a lack of charity 
now began to be attributed to an excess of charity. Finally, poverty 
tame to be regarded as the fault of the poor themselves, and 
(onsequently they were punished for it. 

The general significance which pauperism has acquired in 
political England is restricted to the fact that in the course of its 
development, in spite of all the administrative measures, pauper- 
Mii has become a national institution and has therefore inevitably 
become the object of a ramified and widely extended administra- 
lion, but an administration which no longer has the task of 
abolishing pauperism but of disciplining it, of perpetuating it. This 
administration has given up trying to stop pauperism at its source 
positive methods; it is satisfied to dig a grave for it with 
policeman-like gentleness whenever it wells up to the surface of 
(he official world. Far from going beyond administrative and 
» !iai itable measures, the English state has taken a big step 
backwards from them. Its administration now extends only to that 
pauperism which is so desperate as to allow itself to be caught and 
locked up. 

So far, therefore, the “Prussian” has not shown that there is 
anything original in the course adopted by the King of Prussia. 
But why, exclaims our great man with rare naivety, 

"why does the King of Prussia not at once issue a decree for the education of all 
'nu (ired-for children}” 


® This word is here and further on given in English in the original. — Ed. 



Why does he first turn to the authorities and await their plans 
and proposals? 

Our super-clever “Prussian” will be reassured when he learns 
that the King of Prussia is as little original in this matter as in all 
his other actions, and that the course he has taken is even the only 
possible one a head of state can take. 

Napoleon wanted to abolish mendicancy at a stroke. He charged 
his official bodies with the preparation of plans for eradicating 
mendicancy throughout France. The drawing-up of a project 
dragged on. Napoleon lost patience. He wrote to Cretet, his 
Minister of Internal Affairs, ordering him to abolish mendicancy 
within one month. Napoleon said: 

“One ought not to traverse this earth without leaving behind trades which 
would earn us the grateful memory of posterity. Do not ask me for another three 
or four months for collecting information. You have young judges, wise prefects, 
well-trained engineers from the department for roads and bridges; set th^ all in 
motion, do not go to sleep in performing ordinary office work.”* 

Within a few months everything was done. On July 5, 1808, the 
law abolishing mendicancy was promulgated. How? By means of 
the depots,^ which so quickly became converted into punitive 
institutions that very soon the poor entered them only by order of 
the police-court. Nevertheless M. Noailles du Card, a member of 
the Legislative Corps, exclaimed at the time: 

“Eternal gratitude to the hero who gave a refuge to those in need, and means 
of subsistence to the poor Children will no longer be left to their fate, pooi 
families will no longer be deprived of a source of sustenance, and the workers of 
encouragement and occupation Nos pas ne sewni plus arretes par iimage degoutanU 
des infirmites et de la honUuse mishe " 

The final cynical passage is the only truth in this eulogy. 

If Napoleon addresses himself to the intelligence of his judges, 
prefects and engineers, why should not the King of Prussia appeal 
to his official bodies? 

Why did Napoleon not at once issue a decree for the abolition of 
mendicancy? This is on the same level as the “Prussian’s" 
question: “Why does the King of Prussia not at once issue a 
decree for the education of all uncared-for children?” Does the 
“Prussian” know what the King would have to decree? Nothing less 
than the abolition of the proletariat. In order to educate children 

* This passage is taken from E. Burei, De la mtsh’e des classes laborieuses eu 
Angleterre et en France..., t. }, p. 227. — Ed. 

^ Depot de mendictte — i.e., workhouse — Ed. 

“No longer will the sight of disgusting afflictions and disgraceful poverty 
our footsteps.” This passage is taken from E. Buret's book, t I, pp, 229-30.— 



they have to be fed and freed from wage4abour. The feeding and 
education of uncared-for children, i. e., the feeding and education 
of the entire rising generation of the proletariat, would be the 
abolition of the proletariat and pauperism. 

The Convention at one moment had the courage to decree the 
abolition of pauperism — though not "'at once'\ as the “Prussian” 
demands of his King, but only after it had instructed the 
Committee of Public Safety to draw up the necessary plans and 
proposals and after this Committee had made use of the extensive 
researches of the Constituent Assembly on the conditions of the 
French poor, and had proposed through Barere the institution of 
a Livre de la bienfaisance nationale, etc. What was the result of the 
Convention’s decree? That one more decree came into the world 
and one year later starving women besieged the Convention. 

Yet the Convention represented the maximum of political energy, 
political power and political understanding. 

No government in the world has issued regulations regarding 
pauperism at once, without reaching agreement with the authori- 
ties. The English Parliament even sent representatives to all the 
countries of Europe to learn about the various administrative 
remedies for pauperism. But insofar as the states have occupied 
themselves with pauperism, they have either confined themselves 
lo administrative and charitable measures, or they have retreated to 
less than administrative action and charity. 

Can the state act in any other way? 

The state — contrary to what the Prussian demands of his 
King — will never see in "the state and the system of society'* the 
source of social maladies. Where political parties exist, each party 
sees the root of every evil in the fact that instead of itself an 
opposing party stands at the helm of the state. Even radical and 
levolutionary politicians seek the root of the evil not in the essential 
mture of the state, but in a definite state form, which they wish to 
replace by a different state form. 

From the political point of view, the state and the system of society 
are not two different things. The state is the system of society. 
Insofar as the state admits the existence of social defects, it sees 
their cause either in the laws of nature, which no human power can 
command, or in private life, which does not depend on the state, or 
in the inexpedient activity of the administration, which does not depend 
on it. Thus England sees the cause of poverty in the law of nature 
by which the population must always be in excess of the means of 
subsistence. On the other hand, England explains pauperism as due 
to the bad will of the poor, just as the King of Prussia explains it by 
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Let US suppose then that the “Prussian’s” remarks about the 
German Government and the German bourgeoisie — after all the 
latter is included in “German society” — are entirely well founded. 
Is this section of society more at a loss in Germany than in 
England and France? Can one be more at a loss than, for 
example, in England, where perplexity has been made into a 
system? When today workers’ revolts break out throughout Eng- 
land, the bourgeoisie and government there know no better what 
to do than in the last third of the eighteenth century. Their sole 
expedient is material force, and since this material force di- 
minishes in the same proportion as the spread of pauperism and 
the understanding of the proletariat increase, England’s perplexity 
inevitably grows in geometrical progression. 

Finally, it is untrue, actually untrue, that the German bourgeoisie 
totally fails to understand the general significance of the Silesian 
uprising. In several towns the masters are trying to act jointly with 
the apprentices. All the liberal German newspapers, the organs of 
the liberal bourgeoisie, teem with articles about the organisation of 
labour, the reform of society, criticism of monopolies and competi- 
tion, etc. All this is the result of the movements among the 
workers. The newspapers of Trier, Aachen, Cologne, Wesel, 
Mannheim, Breslau, and even of Berlin, often publish quite 
reasonable articles on social questions from which the “Prussian” 
could after all learn something. Moreover, letters from Germany 
constantly express surprise at the slight resistance shown by the 
bourgeoisie against social tendencies and ideas. 

The “Prussian” — if he were more familiar with the history of 
the social movement — would have put his question the other way 
round. Why does even the German bourgeoisie interpret a partial 
state of distress in such a comparatively universal manner? 
Whence the hostility and cynicism of the politically-minded 
bourgeoisie towards the proletariat, and whence the lack oj 
resistance and the sympathy towards it of the non-politically-minded 
bourgeoisie? 


\Vorwdris\ No 64, August 10, 184*11 
Let us pass now to the oracular pronouncements of the 
“Prussian” on the German workers. 

"The German poor," he says wittily, "are no wiser than the poor Germans, i f* 
nowhere do they see beyond their own hearth and home, their own factory, then 
own district; the whole question has so far still been ignored by the all-penetrating 
politual soul." 
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In order to be able to compare the condition of the German 
workers with the condition of the French and English workers, the 
“Prussian” would have had to compare the first form, the* start, of 
the English and French workers’ movement with the German 
movement that is just beginning. He failed to do so. Consequently, 
his arguments lead to trivialities, such as that industry in Germany 
is not yet so developed as in England, or that a movement at its 
start looks different from the movement in its subsequent prog- 
ress. He wanted to speak about the specific character oi the German 
workers’ movement, but he has not a word to say on this subject 
of his. 

On the other hand, suppose the “Prussian” were to adopt the 
correct standpoint. He will find that not one of the French and 
English workers’ uprisings had such a theoretical and conscious 
character as the uprising of the Silesian weavers. 

First of all, recall the song of the weavers,^^ that bold call to 
struggle, in which there is not even a mention of hearth and 
home, factory or district, but in which the proletariat at once, in a 
striking, sharp, unrestrained and powerful manner, proclaims its 
opposition to the society of private property. The Silesian uprising 
begins precisely with what the French and English workers’ 
uprisings end, with consciousness of the nature of the proletariat. 
7'he action itself bears the stamp of this superior character. Not 
only machines, these rivals of the workers, are destroyed, but also 
ledgers, the titles to property. And while all other movements were 
aimed primarily only against the owner of the industrial enterprise, 
the visible enemy, this movement is at the same time directed 
against the banker, the hidden enemy. Finally, not a single English 
workers’ uprising was carried out with such courage, thought and 
endurance. 

As for the educational level or capacity for education of the 
German workers in general, I call to mind Weitling's brilliant 
writings, which as regards theory are often superior even to those 
of Proudhon, however much they are inferior to the latter in 
their execution. Where among the bourgeoisie — including its 
philosophers and learned writers — is to be found a book about 
the emancipation of the bourgeoisie — political emancipation — 
similar to Weitling’s work: Garantien der Harmonie und Freiheit? 
It is enough to compare the petty, faint-hearted mediocrity 
of German political literature with this vehement and brilliant 
literary debut of the German workers, it is enough to compare 
these gigantic infant shoes of the proletariat with the dwarfish, 
worn-out political shoes of the German bourgeoisie, and one is 
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bound to prophesy that the German Cinderella will one day have 
the figure of an athlete. It has to be admitted that the German 
proletariat is the theoretician of the European proletariat, just as 
the English proletariat is its economist, and the French proletariat 
its politician. It has to be admitted that Germany is just as much 
classically destined for a social revolution as it is incapabfe of a 
political one. For, just as the impotence of the German bouirgeoisie 
is the political impotence of Germany, so also the capabilityvof the 
German proletariat — even apart from German theory — Vepre- 
sents the social capability of Germany. The disparity between the 
philosophical and the political development of Germany is not an 
anomaly. It is an inevitable disparity. A philosophical people can 
find its corresponding practice only in socialism, hence it is only in 
the proletariat that it can find the dynamic element of its emancipa- 
tion. 

At the present moment, however, I have neither the time nor 
the desire to explain to the “Prussian” the relationship of 
“German society” to social revolution, and, arising from this 
relationship, on the one hand, the feeble reaction of the German 
bourgeoisie against socialism and, on the other hand, the excellent 
capabilities of the German proletariat for socialism. He will find 
the first rudiments for an understanding of this phenomenon in 
my “Einleitung zur Kritik der Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie” 
{Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbiicher).* 

The wisdom of the German poor, therefore, is in inverse ratio to 
the wisdom of poor Germans. But people for whom every subject 
has to serve as a vehicle for stylistic exercises performed in public 
hit upon a distorted content owing to this formal kind of activity, 
while the distorted content, for its part, puts its stamp of baseness 
on the form. Thus, the “Prussian’s” attempt — when an opportun- 
ity such as the Silesian workers’ disturbances presents itself — to 
develop his arguments in the form of an antithesis leads him to 
the greatest antithesis to the truth. Confronted with the first 
outbreak of the Silesian workers’ uprising, the sole task of one 
who thinks and loves the truth consisted not in playing the role of 
schoolmaster in relation to this event, but instead in studying its 
specific character. This, of course, requires some scientific insight 
and some love of mankind, whereas for the other operation a glih 
phraseology, impregnated with empty love of oneself, is quite 
enough. 

* “Contribution to the Critique of HegeKs Philosophy of Law. Introduction' 
(see this volume, pp. 175-87 ). — Ed 
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Why does the “Prussian” judge the German workers so con- 
temptuously? Because he finds that the “whole question” — name- 
ly, the question of the distressed state of the workers — has “so far 
stiir been ignored by the “all-penetrating political soul”. He 
expounds his platonic love for the political soul in more detail as 
follows: 

“All upiisings which break out in this disastrous isolation of people from the 
community, and of their thoughts from social principles, will be smothered in blood and 
incomprehension, but when distress produces understanding, and the political 
understanding of the Germans discovers the roots cf social distress, then in 
Geimany too these events will be appreciated as symptoms of a great revolution.” 

First of all, let the “Prussian” allow us to make a comment of a 
stylistic nature. His antithesis is defective. In the first half it says: 
‘when distress produces understanding**, but in the second it says: 
“when political understanding discovers the roots of social distress** . 
The simple understanding of the first half of the antithesis 
becomes political understanding in the second half, just as the 
simple distress of the first half of the antithesis becomes social 
distress in the second half. Why does our stylistic artist endow the 
two halves of his antithesis so unequally? I do not think that he 
realised why he did it. I will explain to him his correct instinct 
here. If the “Prussian” had written “when social distress produces 
political understanding, and political understanding discovers the 
roots of social distress”, no unbiassed reader could have failed to 
see the nonsense of this antithesis. Everyone would at once have 
asked himself: why does the anonymous author not couple social 
understanding with social distress, and political understanding 
with political distress, as the simplest logic requires? And now to 
the matter itself! 

That social distress produces political understanding is so incor- 
lect that, on the contrary, what is correct is the opposite: social 
well-being produces political understanding. Political understanding 
is a spiritualist, and is given to him who already has, to him who is 
already comfortably situated. Let our “Prussian” listen to a French 
economist, M. Michel Chevalier, on this subject: 

‘‘When the bourgeois.c rose up in 1789, it lacked — in order to be free — only 
participation in governing the country. Emancipation consisted for it in wresting 
dif control of public affairs, the principal civil, military and religious functions, 
bom the hands of the privileged who had the monopoly of these functions. Rich 
and enlightened, capable of being self-sufficient and of managing its own affairs, it 
''anted to escape from the system of arbitrary rule.”* 

Wc ha ve already shown the “Prussian” how incapable political 

Chevalier, Des inierets materuis en France, p. 8 (Marx gives a free 

HaiKsldiion).— 
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understanding is of discovering the source of social distress. Just 
one word more on this view of his. The more developed and 
universal the political understanding of a people, the more does 
the proletariat — at any rate at the beginning of the move- 
ment — squander its forces in senseless, useless revolts, which 
are drowned in blood. Because it thinks in the framejwork of 
politics, the proletariat sees the cause of all evils in the wilL and all 
means of remedy in violence and in the overthrow of a ^rticular 
form of state. The proof: the first uprisings of the French 
proletariat.^® The Lyons workers believed that they were pursuing 
only political aims, that they were only soldiers of the republic, 
whereas actually they were soldiers of socialism. Thus their 
political understanding concealed from them the roots of social 
distress, thus it falsified their insight into their real aim, thus their 
political understanding deceived their social instinct. 

But if the “Prussian” expects understanding to be produced by 
distress, why does he lump together smothering in blood** and 
** smothering in incomprehension**? If distress is in general a means of 
producing understanding, then bloody distress is even a very acute 
means to this end. The “Prussian” therefore should have said: 
smothering in blood will smother incomprehension and procure a 
proper current of air for the understanding. 

The “Prussian” prophesies the smothering of uprisings which 
break out in “disastrous isolation of people from the community, and in 
the separation of their thoughts from social principles*’. 

We have shown that the Silesian uprising occurred by no means 
in circumstances of the separation of thoughts from social princi- 
ples. It only remains for us to deal with the ’’disastrous isolation of 
people from the community**. By community here is meant the 
political community, the state. This is the old story about unpolitical 
Germany. 

But do not all uprisings, without exception, break out in a 
disastrous isolation of man from the community? Does not every 
uprising necessarily presuppose isolation? Would the 1789 revolu 
tion have taken place without the disastrous isolation of French 
citizens from the community? It was intended precisely to abolish 
this isolation. 

But the community from which the worker is isolated is a 
community the real character and scope of which is quite different 
from that of the political community. The community from which 
the worker is isolated by his own labour is life itself, physical and 
mental life, human morality, human activity, human enjoyment, 
human nature. Human nature is the true community of men. The 
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disastrous isolation from this essential nature is incomparably more 
universal, more intolerable, more dreadful, and more contradic- 
tory, than isolation from the political community. Hence, too, the 
abolition of this isolation — and even a partial reaction to it, an 
uprising against it — is just as much more infinite as man is more 
infinite than the citizen, and human life more infinite than political 
life. Therefore, however partial the uprising of the industrial 
workers may be, it contains within itself a universal soul; however 
universal a political uprising may be, it conceals even in its most 
irrandiose form a narrow-minded spirit. 

The “Prussian” worthily concludes his article with the following 
sentence: 

' A social revolution without a political soul without an organising idea from 
the point of view of the whole) is impossible.” 

We have already seen that a social revolution is found to have 
the point of view of the whole because — even if it were to occur in 
only one factory district — it represents man’s protest against a 
dehumanised life, because it starts out from the point of view of a 
separate real individual, because the community, against the separa- 
tion of which from himself the individual reacts, is man’s true 
u)mmunity, human nature. The political soul of revolution, on the 
other hand, consists in the tendency of classes having no political 
influence to abolish their isolation from statehood and rule. Its point 
oi view is that of the state, of an abstract whole, which exists only 
through separation from real life, and which is inconceivable 
without the organised contradiction between the universal idea of 
man and the individual existence of man. Hence, too, a revolution 
with a political soul, in accordance with the limited and dichotomous 
nature of this soul, organises a ruling stratum in society at the 
expense of society itself. 

We want to divulge to the “Prussian” what a ^'social revolution 
with a political soul” actually is; we shall thereby at the same time 
confide the secret to him that he himself is unable, even in words, 
to rise above the narrow-minded political point of view. 

A '^social" revolution with a political soul is either a nonsensical 
concoction, if by “social” revolution the “Prussian” means a 
’social” as opppsed to a political revolution, and nevertheless 
endows the social revolution with a political soul instead of a social 
one; or else a social revolution with a political sour is only a 
paraphrase for what was usually called a ''political revolution*', or 
'simply a revolution**. Every revolution dissolves the old society and 
*0 that extent it is social. Every revolution overthrows the old power 
‘^od to that extent it is political. 
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Let the “Prussian” choose between the paraphrase and the 
nonsensel But whereas a social revolution with a political soul is a 
paraphrase or nonsense, a political revolution with a social soul has a 
rational meaning. Revolution in general — the overthrow of the 
existing power and dissolution of the old relationships — is a 
political act. But socialism cannot be realised without revolution. It 
needs this political act insofar as it needs destruction and dissolution. 
But where its organising activity begins, where its proper object, its 
soul, comes to the fore — there socialism throws off the political 
cloak. 

How much detailed argument has been necessary to tear to 
pieces the tissue of errors concealed on a single newspaper column. 
Not all readers can have the education and time to get to the 
bottom of such literary charlatanism. Is it therefore not the 
anonymous “Prussian’s” duty to the reading public to refrain for 
the time being from all writing on political and social matters, such 
as the declamations about conditions in Germany, and instead 
sincerely try to come to an understanding of his own condition? 

Paris, July 31, 1844. 

First published in Vorwdrts^ Printed according to the news- 

Nos. 63 and 64, August 7 and 10, 1844 paper 

(Paris) 

Signed Karl Marx 
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“1 cannot leave the soil of the Fatherland, althougn only for a short time, 
Miliout expressing publicly the deeply-felt gratitude in My and the Queen s'* name 
'i\ which Our heart has been moved It has heen produced by the innumerable 
.(ibal and written proofs of the love for Us which the attempt of July 26 has 
(\oked — of the love which jubilantly acclaimed Us at the moment of the crime 
iist lf, when the hand of the Almighty cast the deadly bullet away from My breast to 
[he ground While looking upwards to the divine Saviour, I go with new courage 
thout My daily work, to complete what has been begun, to carry out what has been 
)ji( pared, to combai evil with new certainty of victory, and to be to My people what 
M\ high vocation imposes on Me, and My people’s love merits 

Kidmannsdorf, August v5, 1844 

(signed) Frfdmrii William'' 

Immediate emotion is a bad writer. The letter which a lover 
vMiies in great excitement to his beloved is no model of style, but 
ii IS just this confusion of expression that is the clearest, most 
obvious and most moving expression of the power of love over the 
venter of the letter. The power of love over the letter-writer is the 
power of his beloved over him. That passionate unclarity and 
fiiatic confusion of style therefore flatters the heart of the 
beloved, since the reflected, general, and therefore untrustworthy 
nature of the language has assumed a directly individual, sensu- 
^nisly powerful, and hence absolutely trustworthy, character. The 
luisting faith in the truth of the love that the lover expresses for 
ber, however, is the supreme joy of the loved one, her faith in 
herself. 

Itom these premises it follows: We perform an inestimable 
''^ rvice for the Prussian people when we put the inner truth of the 
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royal gratitude beyond all doubt. We put this truth beyond all 
doubt, however, by proving the force of the thankful feeling over 
the royal writer, and we prove the force of this feeling over the 
royal writer by demonstrating the stylistic confusion of the cabinet 
edict in expressing thanks. Hence the aim of our patriotic analysis 
will not be misinterpreted. 

“1 cannot leave the soil of the Fatherland, although only for a short 'time, 
without expressing publicly the deeply-felt gratitude in My and the Queen’s hame 
by which Our heart has been moved ” 

By the construction of the sentence, it might be thought at first 
glance that the royal bosoms were moved by their own name. If 
amazement at this peculiar movement makes one think again, one 
sees that the relative conjunction which our heart has been 
moved” refers not to the name, but to the more remotely situated 
gratitude. The singular “Our heart*" for the heart of the king and 
the heart of the queen can be justified as poetic licence, as a 
cordial expression of the cordial unity of the cordial royal couple 
The laconic brevity: “in My and the Queen’s name”, instead of “in 
My name and in the name of the Queen”, can easily lead to a false 
interpretation. “My and the Queen’s name” could be understood 
to mean the simple name of the king, since the name of the 
husband is the name of the husband and the wife. Now, it is true 
that it is a privilege of great men and of children to make their 
name the subject of the sentence instead of saying “I”. Thu'^ 
Caesar could say “Caesar conquered” instead of “I conquered* 
Thus children do not say “I want to go to the school in Vienna’ , 
but “Friedrich, Karl, or Wilhelm, etc., wants to go to the school in 
Vienna”. But it would be a dangerous innovation to make one’s 
“1” the subject of the sentence and at the same time to give ai5 
assurance that this “I” speaks in his “own” name. Such an 
assurance could seem to contain a confession that one did nof 
usually speak from one’s own inspiration. “I cannot leave the soil 
of the Fatherland, although only for a short time” is neither a 
very skilful nor a more easily intelligible rephrasing of “I cannoi 
leave the soil of the Fatherland, even for a short time, without, 
etc.” The difficulty is due to the combination of three ideas; (1) 
that the king is leaving his homeland, (2) that he is leaving it o^l^ 
for a short time, (3) that he feels a need to thank the people. The 
too compressed utterance of these ideas makes it appear that the 
king expresses his gratitude only because he is leaving his home 
land. But if the gratitude was seriously meant, if it came from the 
heart, then its utterance could not possibly be linked with suth 
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chance occurrence. Under all circumstances, the full heart speaks 
for itself. 

“It” (the gratitude) “has been produced by the innumerable verbal and written 
proofs of the love for Us which the attempt of July 26 has evoked — of the love 
which jubilantly acclaimed Us at the moment of the crime itself, when the hand of 
the Almighty cast the deadly bullet away from My breast to the ground.” 

It is not clear whether the attempt evoked the love or the proofs 
of the love, the more sb because the genitive “of the love” after 
the parenthesis appears again as the governing and emphasised 
phrase in the sentence. The stylistic boldness of the repetition of 
the genitive is very noticeable. The difficulty increases when we 
examine the content of the sentence. Was it correct that the love 
which spoke and wrote was described directly as the subject which 
shouted in the street? Did not chronological truth require that one 
should begin with the love that was voiced at once in the presence 
of the occurrence and only then go on to the subsequent 
expressions of love in writing and speech? 

Should one not have avoided the suspicion that the king desires 
Simultaneously to flatter both the aristocracy and the people? The 
aristocracy because their written and verbal expressions of love, 
ail hough coming later in time than the popular expressions of 
love, nevertheless by their effect were earlier able to arouse 
g latitude in the royal heart; the people because its jubilant love is 
Itclared to be essentially the same as the written and verbal love, 
that is, the hereditary nobility of love is abolished? Lastly, it does 
not seem altogether appropriate to cause the bullet'* to be warded 
oil directly by the hand of God, since in this way even a slight 

gree of consistent thought will arrive at the false conclusion that 
Uod at the same time both guided the hand of the criminal and 
diverted the bullet away from the king; for how can one presume 
I one-sided action on the part of God? 


“While looking upwards to the divine Saviour, I go with new courage about My 
KnU work, to complete what has been begun, to carry out what has been prepared, 
tombai evil with [ ] certainty of victory, and to be to My people what My high 

notation imposes on Me, and My people’s love merits " 

One cannot very well say: “I go” “to be something”. At the 
niost one can go “to become something”. The motion involved in 
^>ecoming appears at least as the result of the motion of going, 
dlihough we would not recommend even the latter turn of phrase 
correct. That His Majesty “goes while looking upwards to God** “to 
toinplete what has been begun, to carry out what has been 
pic‘pared”, does not seem to offer a good prospect for either the 
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completion or the carrying out. In order to complete what has 
been begun and to carry out what has been prepared one must 
keep one’s eyes firmly fixed on what has been begun and 
prepared and not look away from these objects to gaze into the 
blue sky. One who truly “goes while looking upwards to God”, will 
he not be ** completely absorbed by the sight of God”? Will he not lose 
all interest in worldly plans and ideas? The isolated final phrase, [left 
on its own after a comma: “and My people’s love merits”, seems to 
point to an unexpressed, hidden subsequent clause, something 
like: “merits the knout of my brother-in-law Nicholas and t'fie 
policy of our neighbour Metternich”; or also: “merits the petty 
constitution devised by the knightly Bunsen”.**’ 

Written about August 15, 1844 

First published in Vorwdrts' 

No. 66, August 17, 1844 


Printed according to the news- 
paper 

Published in English for the first 
time 



[COMMENTS ON JAMES MILL, ELEMENS 
DECONOMIE POLITIQUE 
Translated by J. T. Parisot, Paris, 1823]^® 


||XXV|* In the compensation of money and value of metal, as in 
his description of the cost of production as the only factor in 
determining value,^^ Mill commits the mistake — like the school of 
Ricardo in general — of stating the abstract law without the change 
or continual supersession of this law through which alone it comes 
into being. If it is a constant law that, for example, the cost of 
production in the last instance — or rather when demand and 
supply are in equilibrium which occurs sporadically, fortuitous- 
ly — determines the price (value), it is just as much a constant law 
that they are not in equilibrium, and that therefore value and cost 
of production stand in no necessary relationship. Indeed, there is 
always only a momentary equilibrium of demand and supply 
owing to the previous fluctuation of demand and supply, owing to 
the disproportion between cost of production and exchange-value, 
)ust as this fluctuation and this disproportion likewise again follow 
the momentary state of equilibrium. This real movement, of which 
that law is only an abstract, fortuitous and one-sided factor, is 
made by recent political economy into something accidental and 
inessential. Why? Because in the acute and precise formulas to 
which they reduce political economy, the basic formula, if they 
wished to express that movement abstractly, would have to be: In 
political economy, law is determined by its opposite, absence of 
law. The true law of political economy is chance, from whose 
movement we, the scientific men, isolate certain factors arbitrarily 
in the form of laws. 


* The Roman figures refer to Marx’s Paris Notebook number four.— 
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Mill very well expresses the essence of the matter in the form of 
a concept by characterising money as the medium of exchange. The 
essence of money is not, in the first place, that property is 
alienated in it, but that the mediating activity or movement, the 
human, social act by which man’s products mutually complement 
one another, is estranged from man and becomes the attribute of 
money, a material thing outside man. Since man alienates this 
mediating activity itself, he is active here only as a man who li^as 
lost himself and is dehumanised; the relation itself between things, 
man’s operation with them, becomes the operation of an entity 
outside man and above man. Owing to this alien mediator — instead 
of man himself being the mediator for man — man regards his 
will, his activity and his relation to other men as a power 
independent of him and them. His slavery, therefore, reaches its 
peak. It is clear that this mediator now becomes a real God, for the 
mediator is the real power over what it mediates to me. Its cult 
becomes an end in itself. Objects separated from this mediator 
have lost their value. Hence the objects only have value insofar as 
they represent the mediator, whereas originally it seemed that the 
mediator had value only insofar as it represented them. This 
reversal of the original relationship is inevitable. This mediator is 
therefore the lost, estranged essence of private property, private 
property which has become alienated, external to itself, just as it is 
the alienated species-activity of man, the externalised mediation 
between man’s production and man’s production. All the qualities 
which arise in the course of this activity are, therefore, trans- 
ferred to this mediator. Hence man becomes the poorer as man, 
i.e., separated from this mediator, the richer this mediator 
becomes. 

Christ represents originally: 1) men before God; 2) God for men; 
3) men to man. 

Similarly, money represents originally, in accordance with the 
idea of money: 1) private property for private property; 2) society 
for private property; 3) private property for society. 

But Christ is alienated God and alienated man. God has value 
only insofar as he represents Christ, and man has value only 
insofar as he represents Christ. It is the same with money. 

Why must private property develop into the money system? 
Because man as a social being must proceed to exchange \\XX\/\" 
and because exchange — private property being presup- 
posed — must evolve value. The mediating process between men 

“ Two consecutive pages are numbered XXV.— £d. 
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engaged in exchange is not a social or human process, not human 
relationship; it is the abstract relationship of private property to private 
property, and the expression of this abstract relationship is value, 
whose actual existence as value constitutes moruy. Since men enga- 
ged in exchange do not relate to each other as mep, things lose 
the significance of human, personal property. The social relati- 
onship of private property to private property is already a rela- 
tionship in which private property is estranged from itself. The 
form of existence for itself of this relationship, money, is there- 
fore the alienation of private property, the abstraction from its 
specific, personal nature. 

Hence the opposition of modern political economy to the 
monetary system, the systeme monetaire, cannot achieve any deci- 
sive victory in spite of all its cleverness. For if the crude economic 
superstition of the people and governments clings to the sensuous, 
tangible, conspicuous money-bag, and therefore believes both in the 
absolute value of the precious metals and possession of them as 
the sole reality of wealth — and if then the enlightened, worldly- 
wise economist comes forward and proves to them that money is a 
commodity like any other, the value of which, like that of any 
other commodity, depends therefore on the relation of the cost of 
production to demand, competition, and supply, to the quantity or 
( ompetition of the other commodities — this economist is given the 
correct reply that nevertheless the real value of things is their 
fxchange-value and this in the last instance exists in money, as the 
latter docs in the precious metals, and that consequently money 
represents the true value of things and for that reason money is 
the most desirable thing. Indeed, in the last instance the econom- 
ist’s theory itself amounts to this wisdom, the only difference being 
that he possesses the capacity of abstraction, the capacity to 
lecognise the existence of money under all forms of commodities 
and therefore not to believe in the exclusive value of its official 
metallic mode of existence. The metallic existence of money is 
•mly the official palpable expression of the soul of money, which is 
present in all branches of production and in all activities of 
bourgeois society. 

The opposition of modern economists to the monetary system is 
merely that they have conceived the essence of money in its abstract 
universality and arc therefore enlightened about the sensuous 
superstition which believes in the exclusive existence of this 
essence in precious metal. They substitute refined superstition for 
<iude superstition. Since, however, in essence both have the same 
Hmt, the enlightened form of the superstition cannot succeed in 
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supplanting completely the crude sensuous form, because the 
former does not attack the essence of the latter but only the 
particular form of this essence. 

The personal mode of existence of money as money — and not 
only as the inner, implicit, hidden social relationship or class 
relationship between commodities — this mode of existence corres- 
ponds the more to the essence of money, the more abstract k is, 
the less it has a natural relationship to the other commodities, \the 
more it appears as the product and yet as the non-product' of 
man, the less primitive its sphere of existence, the more it is 
created by man or, in economic terms, the greater the inverse 
relationship of its value as money to the exchange-value or money 
value of the material in which it exists. Hence paper money and the 
whole number of paper representatives of money (such as bills of 
exchange, mandates, promissory notes, etc.) are the more perfect 
mode of existence of money as money and a necessary factor in the 
progressive development of the money system. In the credit system, 
of which banking is the perfect expression, it appears as if the 
power of the alien, material force were broken, the relationship of 
self-estrangement abolished and man had once more human 
relations to man. The SainUSimonists, deceived by this appearance, 
regarded the development of money, bills of exchange, paper 
money, paper representatives of money, credit, banking, as a 
gradual abolition of the separation of man from things, of capital 
from labour, of private properly from money and of money from 
man, and of the separation of man from man. An organised 
banking system is therefore their ideal. But this abolition of 1|XXV1| 
estrangement, this return of man to himself and therefore to other 
men is only an appearance; the self-estrangement, the dehumanisa- 
tion, is all the more infamous and extreme because its element is no 
longer commodity, metal, paper, but man’s moral existence, man’s 
social existence, the inmost depths of his heart, and because under 
the appearance of man’s trust in man it is the height of distrust and 
complete estrangement. What constitutes the essence of credit? We 
leave entirely out of account here the content of credit, which is 
again money. We leave out of account, therefore, the content of 
this tru.st in accordance with which a man recognises another man 
by advancing him a certain quantity of value and — at best, 
namely, when he does not demand payment for the credit, i.e., he 
is not a usurer — showing his trust in his fellow man not being a 
swindler, but a “good” man. By a “good” man, the one who 
bestows his trust understands, like Shylock, a man who is “able to 
pay”. 
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Credit is conceivable in two relationships and under two differ- 
ent conditions. The two relationships are; first, a rich man gives 
credit to a poor man whom he considers industrious and decent. 
This kind of credit belongs to the romantic, sentimental part of 
political economy, to its aberrations, excesses, exceptions, not to the 
rule. But even assuming this exception and granting this romantic 
possibility, the life of the poor man and his talents and activity 
serve the rich man as a guarantee of the repayment of the money 
lent. That means, therefore, that all the social virtues of the poor 
man, the content of his vital activity, his existence itself, represent 
for the rich man the reimbursement of his capital with the custom- 
ary interest. Hence the death of the poor man is the worst 
eventuality for the creditor. It is the death of his capital together 
with the interest. One ought to consider how vile it is to estimate 
the value of a man in money, as happens in the credit relationship. 
As a matter of course, the creditor possesses, besides moral guaran- 
tees, also the guarantee of compulsion and still other more or 
less real guarantees for his man. If the man to whom credit is 
given is himself a man of means, credit becomes merely a medium 
facilitating exchange, that is to say, money itself is raised to a 
completely ideal form. Credit is the economic judgment on the 
morality of a man. In credit, the man himself, instead of metal or 
paper, has become the mediator of exchange, not however as a 
man, but as the mode of existence of capital and interest. The 
medium of exchange, therefore, has certainly returned out of its 
material form and been put back in man, but only because the 
man himself has been put outside himself and has himself 
assumed a material form. Within the credit relationship, it is not 
the case that money is transcended in man, but that man himself is 
turned into money, or money is incorporated in him. Human 
individuality, human morality itself, has become both an object of 
u3inmerce and the material in which money exists. Instead of 
money, or paper, it is my own personal existence, my flesh and 
f)lood, my social virtue and importance, which constitutes the 
material, corporeal form of the spirit of money. Credit no longer 
lesolves the value of money into money but into human flesh and 
ihe human heart. Such is the extent to which all progress and all 
inconsistencies within a false system are extreme retrogression and 
die extreme consequence of vileness. 

Within the credit system, its nature, estranged from man, under 
ihe appearance of an extreme economic appreciation of man, 
operates in a double way: 

1) The antithesis between capitalist and worker, between big and 
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small capitaJists, becomes still greater since credit is given only to 
him who already has, and is a new opportunity of accumulation 
for the rich man, or since the poor man finds that the arbitrary 
discretion of the rich man and the latter’s judgment over him 
confirm or deny his entire existence and that his existence is wholly 
dependent on this contingency. 

2) Mutual dissimulation, hypocrisy and sanctimoniousness are 
carried to extreme lengths, so that on the man without credit is 
pronounced not only the simple judgment that he is poor, but in 
addition a pejorative moral judgment that he possesses no trust, 
no recognition, and therefore is a social pariah, a bad man, and in 
addition to his privation, the poor man undergoes this humiliation 
and the humiliating necessity of having to ask the rich man for 
credit. 

II XXVII I 3) Since, owing to this completely nominal existence of 
money, counterfeiting cannot be undertaken by man in any other 
material than his own person, he has to make himself into 
counterfeit coin, obtain credit by stealth, by lying, etc., and this 
credit relationship — both on the part of the man who trusts and 
of the man who needs trust — becomes an object of commerce, an 
object of mutual deception and misuse. Here it is also glaringly 
evident that distrust is the basis of economic trust; distrustful 
calculation whether credit ought to be given or not; spying into 
the secrets of the private life, etc., of the one seeking credit; the 
disclosure of temporary straits in order to overthrow a rival by a 
sudden shattering of his credit, etc. The whole system of bank- 
ruptcy, spurious enterprises, etc.... As regards government loans, 
the state occupies exactly the same place as the man does in the 
earlier example.... In the game with government securities it is 
seen how the state has become the plaything of businessmen, etc 
4) The credit system finally has its completion in the banking 
system. The creation of bankers, the political domination of the 
bank, the concentration of wealth in these hands, this economk 
Areopagus of the nation, is the worthy completion of the mone\ 
system. 

Owing to the fact that in the credit system the moral recognition 
of a man, as also trust in the state, etc., take the form of credit, the 
secret contained in the lie of moral recognition, the immoral 
vileness of this morality, as also the sanctimoniousness and egoism 
of that trust in the state, become evident and show themselves for 
what they really are. 

Exchange, both of human activity within production itself and of 
human products against one another, is equivalent to species-activity 
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and species-spiril, the real, conscious and true mode of existence 
of which is social activity and social enjoyment. Since human nature 
is the true communitj of men, by manifesting their noture men 
create, produce, the human community, the social entity, which is no 
abstract universal power opposed to the single individual, but is 
the essential nature of each individual, his own activity, his own 
life, his own spirit, his own wealth. Hence this true community does 
not come into being through reflection, it appears owing to the 
need and egoism of individuals, i.e., it is produced directly by their 
life activity itself. It does not depend on man whether this 
community exists or not; but as long as man does not recognise 
himself as man, and therefore has not organised the world in a 
human way, this community appears in the form of estrangement, 
because its subject, man, is a being estranged from himself. Men, 
not as an abstraction, but as real, living, particular individuals, are 
ihis entity. Hence, as they are, so is this entity itself. To say that 
man is estranged from himself, therefore, is the same thing as 
saying that the society of this estranged man is a caricature of his 
real community, of his true species-life, that his activity therefore 
dppears to him as a torment, his own creation as an alien power, 
his wealth as poverty, the essential bond linking him with other men 
as an unessential bond, and separation from his fellow men, on 
the other hand, as his true mode of existence, his life as a sacrifice 

his life, the realisation of his nature as making his life unreal, 
his production as the production of his nullity, his power over an 
object as the power of the object over him, and he himself, the 
lord of his creation, as the servant of this creation. 

The community of men, or the manifestation of the nature of men, 
their mutual complementing the result of which is species-life, 
truly human life — this community is conceived by political 
ti onomy in the form of exchange and trade. Society, says Destutt de 
Tracy, is a series of mutual exchanges.* It is precisely this process of 
uuitual integration. Society, says Adam Smith, is a commercial society. 
Kach of its members is a merchant.^ 

h is seen that political economy defines the estranged form of 
MX ial intercourse as the essential and original form corresponding 
to man’s nature. 

hXXVIIll Political economy — like the real process — starts out 
fr om the relation of man to man as that of property owner to property 
ou>ner. If man is presupposed as property owner, i.e., therefore as 

Sec Destutt de Tracy, EUmens d'%deologu, IV^ et V' parties. Traitc de la 
'"t'mie et de ses effeis, p.68.— -Ed. 

' Sec Adam Smith, Wealth of Sations, Book I, Ch IV. — Ed 
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an exclusive owner, who proves his personality and both distin- 
guishes himself from, and enters into relations with, other men 
through this exclusive ownership — private property is his person- 
al, distinctive, and therefore essential mode of existence — then the 
loss or surrender of private property is an alienation of man, as it is 
of private property itself. Here we shall only be concerned with the 
latter definition. If I give up my private property to someone else, 
it ceases to be mine; it becomes something independent of We, 
lying outside my sphere, a thing external to me. Hence I alienatejny 
private property. With regard to me, therefore, I turn it Wto 
alienated private property. But I only turn it into an alienated thing 
in general, I abolish only my personal relation to it, I give it back to 
the elementary powers of nature if I alienate it only with regard to 
myself. It becomes alienated private property only if, while ceasing 
to be my private property, it on that account does not cease to be 
private property as such, that is to say, if it enters into the same 
relation to another man, apart from me, as that which it had to 
myself; in short, if it becomes the private property of another man. 
The case of violence excepted — what causes me to alienate my 
private property to another man? Political economy replies cor- 
rectly: necessity, rued. The other man is also a property owner, but 
he is the owner of another thing, which I lack and cannot and will 
not do without, which seems to me a necessity for the completion of 
my existence and the realisation of my nature. 

The bond which connects the two property owners with each 
other is the specific kind of object that constitutes the substance of 
their private property. The desire for these two objects, i.e., the 
need for them, shows each of the property owners, and makes 
him conscious of it, that he has yet another essential relation to 
objects besides that of private ownership, that he is not the 
particular being that he considers himself to be, but a total being 
whose needs stand in the relationship of inner ownership to all 
products, including those of another’s labour. For the need of a 
thing is the most evident, irrefutable proof that the thing belongs 
to my essence, that its being is for me, that its property is the 
property, the peculiarity, of my essence. Thus both property 
owners are impelled to give up their private property, but to do so 
in such a way that at the same time they confirm private 
ownership, or to give up the private property within the relation- 
ship of private ownership. Each therefore alienates a part of his 
private property to the other. 

The social connection or social relationship between the two prop- 
erty owners is therefore that of reciprocity in alienation, positing 
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the relationship of alienation on both sides, or alienation as the 
relationship of both property owners, whereas in simple private 
property, alienation occurs only in relation to oneself, one-sidedly. 

Exchange or barter is therefore the social act, the species-act, the 
community, the social intercourse and integration of men within 
private ownership, and therefore the external, alienated species-act. 

It is just for this reason that it appears as barter. For this reason, 
likewise, it is the opposite of the social relationship. 

Through the reciprocal alienation or estrangement of private 
property, private property itself falls into the category of alienated 
private property.^* For, in the first place, it has ceased to be the 
product of the labour of its owner, his exclusive, distinctive 
personality. For he has alienated it, it has moved away from the 
owner whose product it was and has acquired a personal signifi- 
cance for someone whose product it is not. It has lost its personal 
significance for the owner. Secondly, it has been brought into 
relation with another private property, and placed on a par with 
the latter. Its place has been taken by a private property of a 
different kind, just as it itself takes the place of a private property 
of a different kind. On both sides, therefore, private property 
appears as the representative of a different kind of private 
property, as the equivalent of a different natural product, and both 
sides are related to each other in such a way that each represents 
the mode of existence of the other, and both relate to each other as 
substitutes for themselves and the other. Hence the mode of 
existence of private property as such has become that of a 
substitute, of an equivalent. Instead of its immediate unity with itself. 
It exists now only as a relation to something else. Its mode of 
existence as an equivalent is no longer its specific mode of 
existence. It has thus become a value, and immediately an 
exchange-value. Its mode of existence as value is an alienated designa- 
tion IIXXIXI of itself, different from its immediate existence, 
external to its specific nature, a merely relative mode of existence 
of this. 

How this value is more precisely determined must be described 
elsewhere, as also how it becomes price. 

The relationship of exchange being presupposed, lobour becomes 
directly labour to earn a living. This relationship of alienated labour 
reaches its highest point only when 1) on one side labour to earn a 
living and the product of the worker have no direct relation to his 
need or his function as worker, but both aspects are determined by 
Mxial combinations alien to the worker; 2) he who buys the 
product is not himself a producer, but gives in exchange what 
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someone else has produced. In the crude form of alienated private 
property, barter, each of the property owners has produced what 
his immediate need, his talents and the available raw material have 
impelled him to make. Each, therefore, exchanges with the other 
only the surplus of his production. It is true that labour was his 
immediate source of subsistence, but it was at the same time also 
the manifestation of his individual existence. Through exchange his 
labour has become partly a source of income. Its purpose differs now 
from its mode of existence. The product is produced as value, as 
exchange-value, as an equivalent, and no longer because of its direct, 
personal relation to the producer. The more diverse production 
becomes, and therefore the more diverse the needs become, on 
the one hand, and the more one-sided the activities of the 
producer become, on the other hand, the more does his labour 
fall into the category of labour to earn a living, until finally it has 
only this significance and it becomes quite accidental and inessential 
whether the relation of the producer to his product is that of 
immediate enjoyment and personal need, and also whether his 
activity, the act of labour itself, is for him the enjoyment of his 
personality and the realisation of his natural abilities and spiritual 
aims. 

Labour to earn a living involves: 1) estrangement and fortuitous 
connection between labour and the subject who labours; 2) 
estrangement and fortuitous connection between labour and the 
object of labour; 3) that the worker’s role is determined by social 
needs which, however, are alien to him and a compulsion to which 
he submits out of egoistic need and necessity, and which have for 
him only the significance of a means of satisfying his dire need, 
just as for them he exists only as a slave of their needs; 4) that to 
the worker the maintenance of his individual existence appears to 
be the purpose of his activity and what he actually does is regarded 
by him only as a means; that he carries on his life’s activity m 
order to earn means of subsistence. 

Hence the greater and the more developed the social power 
appears to be within the private property relationship, the more 
egoistic, asocial and estranged from his own nature docs man 
become. 

Just as the mutual exchange of the products of human activity 
appears as barter, as trade, so the mutual completion and exchange 
of the activity itself appears as division of labour, which turns man 
as far as possible into an abstract being, a machine tool, etc., and 
transforms him into a spiritual and physical monster. 

It is precisely the unity of human labour that is regarded merely 
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as division of labour, because social nature only comes into 
existence as its opposite, in the form of estrangement. Division of 
labour increases with civilisation. 

Within the presupposition of division of labour, the product, the 
material of private property, acquires for the individual more and 
more the significance of an equivalent, and as he no longer 
exchanges only his surplus, and the object of his production can be 
simply a matter of indifference to him, so too he no longer 
exchanges his product for something directly needed by him. The 
equivalent comes into existence as an equivalent in money, which is 
now the immediate result of labour to gain a living and the 
medium of exchange (see above ^). 

The complete domination of the estranged thing over man has 
become evident in money, which is completely indifferent both to 
ihe nature of the material, i.e., to the specific nature of the private 
property, and to the personality of the property owner. What was 
the domination of person over person is now the general domina- 
tion of the thing over the person, of the product over the producer. 
Just as the concept of the equivalent, the value, already implied the 
alienation of private property, so money is the sensuous, even 
objective existence of this alienation. 

i|XXXl Needless to say that political economy is only able to 
>;rasp this whole development as a fact, as the outcome of 
lortuitous necessity. 

The separation of work from itself — separation of the worker 
irom the capitalist — separation of labour and capital, the original 
loim of which is made up of landed property and movable^ property.... 
ihe original determining feature of private property is mono- 
p<>ly; hence when it creates a political constitution, it is that of 
nionopoly. The perfect monopoly is competition. 

To the economist, production, consumption and, as the mediator 

both, exchange or diUribution, are separate [activities].'^^ The sepa- 
I aiion of production and consumption, of action and spirit, in 
fiifferent individuals and in the same individual, is the separation of 
labour from its object and from itself as something spiritual. 
I>i'^tribution is the power of private property manifesting itself. 

The separation of labour, capital and landed property from one 
another, like that of labour from labour, of capital from capital, 
and landed property from landed property, and finally the 
''t paration of labour from wages, of capital from profit, and profit 
f[niTi interest, and. test of all, of landed property from land rent, 

^ See this volume, pp. 212-14. — Ed. 

‘ Movable’* is not underlined in the manuscript. — Ed. 
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demonstrate self-estrangement both in the form of self- 
estrangement and in that of mutual estrangement. 

“We have next to examine the effects which take place by the attempts of 
government to control the increase or diminution of money [....] When it 
endeavours to keep the quantity of money less than it would be, if things were left 
in freedom, it raises the value of the metal in the coin, and renders it the interest 
of every body, [who can,] to convert his bullion into money.” People “have 
recourse to private coining This the government must [ ..] prevent by punishment 
On the other hand, were it the object of government to keep the quantity, of 
money greater than it would be, if left in freedom, it would reduce the value of the 
metal in money, below its value in bullion, and make it the interest of every body to 
melt the coins This, also, the government would have only one expedient for 
preventing, namely, punishment But the prospect f)f punishment will prevail o\ci 
the prospect of profit [.only if the profit is small].” ^ Pp. 101, 102 (pp. 137, 138). 

Section IX. “If there were two individuals one of whom owed to the other 
£100, and the other owed to him £100”, instead of paying each other this sum “all 
they had to do was to exchange their mutual obligations. The case” is the same 
between two nations Herue hilh of exchange “The use of them was recom 
mended by a still stronger necessity f .], because the coarse policy of those times 
prohibited the exportation of the precious metals, and punished with the greatest 
seventy any infringement ” Pp 104-05, 106 (p 142 el seq ). 

Section X. Saving of unproductive consumption by paper money, P 108 el seq 
(p. 146 et seq ) 

Section XI. “The inconveniencies” of paper money are . “First, — The failure 
of the parties, by whom the notes are issued, to fulfil their engagements 
Second, — Forgery Third, — The alteration of the value of the currency”. P. 1 10 (p 
149) 

Section XII. “ , the precious metals, are [. .] that commodity [which is the mo.si 
generally bought and sold. ] Those commodities alone can be exported, which are 
cheaper in the country' from which they go, than in the country to which they ait 
sent; and that those commodities alone can be imported, which are dearer in the 
country to which they come, than in the country from which they are sent” 
Accordingly it depends on the value of the precious metals in a country whether 
they are imported or exported Pp. 128, 129 [p. 175 et seq.]. 

Section XIII “When we speak of the value of the precious metal, we mean the 
quantity of other things for which it will exchange.” This relation is different in 
different countries and even in different parts of the (ouniry “We say that living 
15 more cheap; in other words, commodities may be purcha.sed with a smaller 
quantity of money.” P 131 [p. 177]. 

Section XVI The relation between nations is like that between merchants 
“The merchants [ .] will always buy in the cheapest market, and sell in the 
dearest” P 159 (p. 215). 

IV. Consumption. 

"Production, Distrihutwn, Exchange [...] arc means No man produces for the sake 
of producing [ ] distribution and exchange are only the intermediate operation^'' 

[for bringing the things which have been produced into the hands of those who 
are] to consume them ” P. 177 (p 237). 

“ The extracts quoted by Marx from Parisot’s French translation of 1823 arc 
reproduced here from the original English text of James Mill’s book. The page 
references are to the English coition of 1821, Marx’s page references to the Frenth 
translation being given in brackets. In this and the following extracts Marx ha^ 
summarised or paraphrased some passages. — Ed. 
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Section I. *‘Of Consumption, there are two species.” 1) Productive. It includes 
everything "expended for the sake of something to be produced” and comprises 
"the necessaries of the labourer....” The second class then [...] “machinery; 
including tools [...], the buildings necessary for the productive operations, and even 
the cattle. The third is, the material of which the commodity to be produced must 
be formed, or from which it must be derived”. Pp. 178, 179 (pp. 238, 239). "[Of 
these three classes of things,] it is only the second, the consumption of which is not 
completed in the course of the productive operations.” P. 179 (loc. cit.). 

2) Unproductive consumption. "The wages” given to a “footman” and “all 
consumption, which does not take place to the end that something, which may be 
an equivalent for it, may be produced by means of it, is unproductive consump- 
tion”. Pp. 179, 180 (p. 240). “Productive consumption is itself a means; it is a means 
lo production. Unproductive consumption [ . ] is not a means.” It “is the end. This, 
or the enjoyment which is involved in it, is the pood which constituted the motive to 
all the operations by which it was preceded” P. 180 (p 241). “By productive 
consumption, nothing is lost [. ..] Whatever is unproductively consumed, is lost.” P. 
180 (loc. cit). “That which is productively consumed is always capital. This is a 
property of productive consumption which deserves to be particularly remarked 
[ .] Whatever is consumed productively" wiapital and “ 6fcom« t apital.” P 181 (p 
[241,]242). “The whole of what the productive powers of the country have brought 
into existence in the course of a year, is called the gross annual produce. Of this 
ihe greater part is required to replace the capital which has been consumed [ . .] 
What remains of the gross produce, after replacing the capital which has been 
(onsumed, is called the net produce; and is always distributed either as profits of 
sKxk, or as rent.” Pp. 181, 182 (pp 242, 243). “This net produce is the fund from 
which all addition to the national capital is commonly made.” (loc. cit.) "... the two 
speties of consumption" are matched b) “the two species of labour, productive and 
unproductive.. ” P 182 (p 244). 

Section II. “ . the whole of what is annually produced, is annually consumed; 
>1 ( ] what IS produced in one year, is consumed in the next.” Either productively 
<ir unproductively. P. 184 (p. 246) 

Section III “Consumption is co-extensive with production ” “A man produces, 
oiilv because he wishes to have If the commodity which he produces is the 
' ommodity which he wishes to have, he stops when he has produced as much as he 
wishes to havc[ .. ] When a man produces a greater quantity [ . ] than he desires for 
ijimself, It can only be on one account; namely, that he desires some other 
(ommodity, which he can obtain in exchange for the surplus of what he himself 
lias produced. .. If a man desires one thing, and produces another, it can only be 
!>eiause the thing which he desires can be obtained bv means of the thing which he 
pioduccs, and better obtained than if he had endeavoured to produce it himself. 
\ftei labour has been divided [...] each producer confines himself to some one 
(ommodity or part of a commodity, a small portion only of what he produces is 
iJH'd for his own consumption. The remainder he destines for the purpose of 
^iJpplying him with all the other commodities which he desires; and when each 
fiian confines himself to one commodity, and exchanges what he produces for what 

produced by qther people, it is found that each obtains more of the several 
ilniigs which he desires, than he would have obtained had he endeavoured to 
pHKluce them all for himself.” ||XXXI| “In the case of the man who produces for 
^dJTiself, there is no exchange. He neither offers to buy any thing, nor to sell any 
flung He has the property; he has produced it; and does not mean to part w4th it 

wf apply, by a sort of metaphor, the terms demand and supply to this case, it is 
fniphed that the demand and supply are exactly proportioned to one another. 
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As far then as regards the demand and supply of the market, we may leave that 
portion of the annual produce, which each of the owners consumes in the shape in 
which he produces or receives it, altogether out of the question.” Pp. 186, 187 
(p. 251). 

“In speaking here of demand and supply, it is evident that we speak of 
aggregates When we say of any particular nation, at any particular time, that its 
supply is equal to its demand, we do not mean in any one commodity, or any two 
commodities. We mean, that the amount of its demand in all commodities taken 
together, is equal to the amount of its supply in all commodities taken together. It 
may very well happen, notwithstanding this equality in the general sum of demands 
and supplies, that some one commodity or commodities may have been produced 
in a quantity either above or below the demand for those particular commodities." 
P. 188 (pp. 251, 252) “Two things arc necessary to constitute a demand. These 
are — A Wish for the commodity, and An Equivalent to give for it. A demand 
means, the will to purchase, and the means of purchasing If cither is wanting, the 
purchase does not take place An equivalent is the necessary foundation of all 
demand It is in \ain that a man wishes for commodities, if he has nothing to give 
for them The equivalent which a man brings is the instrument of demand. The 
extent of his demand is measured by the extent of his equivalent The demand and 
the equivalent are convertible terms, and the one may be substituted for the othei 
f. ,] We have already seen, that every man, who produces, has a wish for other 
commodities, than those which he has produced, to the extent of all that he has 
produced beyond what he wishes to keep for his own consumption And it 
evident, that whatever a man has produced and does not wish to keep for his own 
consumption, is a stenk which he mav give in exchange for other commodities Hi** 
will, therefore, to purchase, and his meam of purchasing — in other words, hn 
demand, is exactly equal to the amount cjf what he has produced and does new 
mean to consume " Pp 188-89 (pp 252. 258) 

With hi.s customary cynical acumen and clarity, Mill here 
analyses exchange on the basis of private property. 

Man produce!^ only in order to have — this is the basic presupposj 
tion of private property. 7 he aim of production is having. And not 
only does production have this kind of useful aim; it has also a selfish 
aim; man produces only in order to possess for himself; the object hv 
produces is the objectification of his immediate, selfish need. F(m 
man himself — in a savage, barbaric condition — therefore, ihv 
amount of his production i.s determined by the extent of hi*' 
immediate need, the content of which is directly the object 
produced. 

Under these conditions, therefore, man produces no more th:iii 
he immediately requires. The limit of his need forms the limit of hv 
production. Thus demand and supply exactly cc^incide. The exte rn 
of his production is measured by his need. In this case no exchanK^ 
takes place, or exchange is reduced to the exchange of his labont 
for the product of his labour, and this exchange is the latent foim 
the germ, of real exchange. 
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As soon as exchange takes place, a surplus is produced beyond 
the immediate limit of possession. But this surplus production 
does not mean rising above selfish need. On the contrary, it is only 
an indirect way of satisfying a need which finds its objectification 
not in this production but in the production of someone else. 
Production has become a means of gaining a living, labour to gain a 
living. Whereas under the first state of affairs, therefore, need is 
the measure of production, under the second state of affairs 
production, or rather ownership of the product, is the measure of 
how far needs can be satisfied. 

I have produced for myself and not for you, just as you have 
produced for yourself and not for me. In itself, the result of my 
production has as little connection with you as the result of your 
production has directly with me. That is to say, our production is 
not mans production for man as a man, i.e., it is not social 
production. Neither of us, therefore, as a man stands in a relation 
of enjoyment to the other’s product. As men, we do not exist as 
iar as our respective products are concerned. Hence our ex- 
(liange, too, cannot be the mediating process by which it is 
I onfirmed that my product IIXXXIII is [for] you, because it is an 
ohjectiftcation of your own nature, your need. For it is not mans 
tiature that forms the link between the products we make for one 
another. Exchange can only set in motion, only confirm, the 
‘haracter of the relation which each of us has in regard to his own 
[)i()diict, and therefore to the product of the other. Each of us 
sees in his product only the objectification of his ou'n selfish need, 
and therefore in the product of the other the objectification of a 
different selfish need, independent of him and alien to him. 

.'Vs a man you have, of course, a human relation to my product: 
\ou have need of my product. Hence it exists for you as an object 
d your desire and your will. But your need, your desire, your wdll, 
aic powerless as regards my product. That means, therefore, that 
human nature, which accordingly is bound to stand in 
iiuiinate relation to my human production, is not your power over 
diis production, your possession of it, for it is not the specific 
flifuacter, not the power, of man’s nature that is recognised in my 
[>io(iuciion. They [your need, your desire, etc.] constitute rather 
die tie which makes you dependent on me, because they put you 
a position of dependence on my product. Far from being the 
Orleans which would give you power over my production, they are 
'fi^tead the meam for giving me power over you. 

When I produce more of an object than I my.self can directly 
my surplus production is cunningly calculated for your need. It 
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is only in appearance that I produce a surplus of this object. In 
reality I produce a different object, the object of your production, 
which I intend to exchange against this surplus, an exchange 
which in my mind 1 have already completed. The social relation in 
which 1 stand to you, my labour for your need, is therefore also a 
mere semblance, and our complementing each other is likewise a 
mere semblance, the basis of which is mutual plundering. The 
intention of plundering, of deception, is necessarily present in t^e 
background, for since our exchange is a selfish one, on your side 
as on mine, and since the selfishness of each seeks to get the better 
of that of the other, we necessarily seek to deceive each other. It is 
true though, that the power which I attribute to my object over 
yours requires your recognition in order to become a real power. 
Our mutual recognition of the respective powers of our objects, 
however, is a struggle, and in a struggle the victor is the one who 
has more energy, force, insight, or adroitness. If I have sufficient 
physical force, I plunder you directly. If physical force cannot be 
used, we try to impose on each other by bluff, and the more 
adroit overreaches the other. For the totality of the relationship, it 
is a matter of chance who overreaches whom. The ideal, intended 
overreaching takes place on both sides, i.e., each in his own 
judgment has overreached the other. 

On both sides, therefore, exchange is necessarily mediated b> 
the object which each side produces and possesses. The ideal 
relationship to the respective objects of our production is, of 
course, our mutual need. But the real, true relationship, which 
actually occurs and takes effect, is only the mutually exclusive 
possession of our respective products. What gives your need of my 
article its value, worth and effect for me is solely your object, the 
equivalent of my object. Our respective products, therefore, are the 
means, the mediator, the instrument, the acknowledged power of our 
mutual needs. Your demand and the equivalent of your possession, 
therefore, are for me terms that are equal in significance and 
validity, and your demand only acquires a meaning, owing to 
having an effect, when it has meaning and effect in relation to me 
As a mere human being without this instrument your demand is 
an unsatisfied aspiration on your part and an idea that does not 
exist for me. As a human being, therefore, you stand in no 
relationship to my object, because I myself have no human 
relationship to it. But the means is the true power over an object 
and therefore we mutually regard our products as the power of 
each of us over the other and over himself. That is to say, our 
own product has risen up against us; it seemed to be our property, 
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but in fact we are its property. We ourselves are excluded from 
true property because our property excludes other men. 

The only intelligible language in which we converse with one 
another consists of our objects in their relation to each other. We 
would not understand a human language and it would remain 
without effect. By one side it would be recognised and felt as 
being a request, an entreaty, KXXXIIIl and therefore a humiliation, 
and consequently uttered with a feeling of shame, of degradation. 
By the other side it would be regarded as impudence or lunacy and 
rejected as such. We are to such an extent estranged from man’s 
essential nature that the direct language of this essential nature 
seems to us a violation of human dignity, whereas the estranged 
language of material values seems to be the well-justified assertion 
of human dignity that is self-confident and conscious of itself. 

Although in your eyes your product is an instrument, a means, 
lor taking possession of my product and thus for satisfying your 
need; yet in my eyes it is the purpose of our exchange. For me, you 
are rather the means and instrument for producing this object 
that is my aim, just as conversely you stand in the same 
relationship to my object. But 1) each of us actually behaves in the 
way he is regarded by the other. You have actually made yourself 
the means, the instrument, the producer of your own object in 
order to gain possession of mine; 2) your own object is for you 
only the sensuously perceptible covering, the hidden shape, of my 
object; for its production signifies and seeks to express the acquisi- 
tion of my object. In fact, therefore, you have become for yourself 
a means, an instrument of your object, of which your desire is the 
servant, and you have performed menial services in order that the 
object shall never again do a favour to your desire. If then our 
nuitual thraldom to the object at the beginning of the process is 
now seen to be in reality the relationship between master and slave, 
that is merely the crude and frank expression of our essential 
iclationship. 

Our mutual value is for us the value of our mutual objects. 
Hence for us man himself is mutually of no value. 

Let us suppose that we had carried out production as human 
beings. Each of us would have in two ways affirmed himself and the 
other person. 1) In my production 1 would have objectified my indi- 
viduality, its specific character, and therefore enjoyed not only an in- 
dividual manifestation of my life during the activity, but also when look- 
ing at the object I would have the individual pleasure of knowing 
my personality to be objective, visible to the senses and hence a power 
beyond all doubt, 2) In your enjoyment or use of my product I 
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would have the direct enjoyment both of being conscious of having 
satisfied a human need by my work, that is, of having objectified 
man’s essential nature, and of having thus created an object 
corresponding to the need of another man’s essential nature. 3) I 
would have been for you the mediator between you and the species, 
and therefore would become recognised and felt by you yourself 
as a completion of your own essential nature and as a necessary 
part of yourself, and consequently would know myself to be 
confirmed both in your thought and your love. 4) In the 
individual expression of my life I would have directly created youi 
expression of your life, and therefore in my individual activity ! 
would have directly confirmed and realised my true nature, m\ 
human nature, my commuTial nature. 

Our products would be so many mirrors in which we sav 
reflected our essential nature. 

This relationship would moreover be reciprocal; what occurs on 
my side has also to occur on yours. 

Let us review the various factors as seen in our supposition 

My work would be a free manifestation of life, hence an enjoyment of 
life. Presupposing private property, my work is an alienation of hfi 
for I work m order to live, in order to obtain for myself the meath 
of life. My work u not my life. 

Secondly, the specific nature of my individuality, therefore, would 
be affirmed in my labour, since the latter would be an affirmation 
of my individual life. Labour therefore would be true, activi 
property. Presupposing private property, my individuality is alie 
nated to such a degree that this activity is instead hateful to me, a 
torment, and rather the semblance of an activity. Hence, too, it n 
only a forced activity and one imposed on me only through .tn 
external fortuitous need, not through an inner, essential one. 

My labour can appear in my object only as what it is. It cainiui 
appear as something which by its nature it is not. Hence it appeal" 
only as the expression of my loss of self and of my powerlessness tba! 
is objective, sensuously perceptible, obvious and therefore pu' 
beyond all doubt. |XX'XIII||” 
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Preface 


IIXXXIXI I have already announced in the Deutsch-Franiosische 
Jahrbiicher the critique of jurisprudence and political science in the 
iorm of a critique of the Hegelian philosophy of law.' While 
preparing it for publication, the intermingling of criticism directed 
only against speculation with criticism of the various subjects 
themselves proved utterly unsuitable, hampering the develop- 
ment of the argument and rendering comprehension difficult. 
Moreover, the wealth and diversity of the subjects to be treated 
luuld have been compressed into one work only in a purely apho- 
iistic style; whilst an aphoristic presentation of this kind, for 
us part, would have given the impression of arbitrary systematism. I 
shall therefore publish the critique of law, ethics, politics, ^tc., in a 
st nes of distinct, independent pamphlets, and afterwards try in a 
special work to present them again as a connected whole showing 
the interrelationship of the separate parts, and lastly attempt a 
mtique of the speculative elaboration of that material. For this 
reason it will be found that the interconnection between political 
('(onomy and the state, law, ethics, civil life, etc., is touched upon 
111 the present work only to the extent to which political economy 
itself expressly touches upon these subjects. 

It is hardly necessary to assure the reader conversant with 
political economy that my results have been attained by means of a 
's holly empirical analysis based on a conscientious critical study of 
political economy. 

(Whereas the uninformed reviewer** who tries to hide his 
complete ignorance and intellectual poverty by hurling the "uto- 

' Sec this volume, pp 175-87.— Ed. 

' Bruno Bauer.^Ed. 
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pian phrase*' at the positive critic’s head, or again such phrases as 
“quite pure, quite resolute, quite critical criticism”, the “not 
merely legal but social — utterly social — society”, the “compact, 
massy mass”, the “outspoken spokesmen of the massy mass”,*^ 
this reviewer has yet to furnish the first proof that besides his 
theological family affairs he has anything to contribute to a 
discussion of worldly matters.) 

It goes without saying that besides the French and English 
socialists I have also used German socialist works. The only 
original German works of substance in this science, how- 
ever — other than Weitling’s writings — are the essays by Hess 
published in Einundzwaniig Bogen^^ and Umrisse zu einer Kritik der 
Nationalokonomie by Engels* in the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher, 
where also the basic elements of this work [Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844] have been indicated by me in a 
very general way. 

(Besides bein^ indebted to these authors who have given critical 
attention to political economy, positive criticism as a whole — and 
therefore also German positive criticism of political econ- 
omy — owes its true foundation to the discoveries of Feuerbach, 
against whose Philosophie der Zukunft and Thesen zur Reform der 
Philosophie in the Anekdota,^ despite the tacit use that is made of 
them, the petty envy of some and the veritable wrath of others 
seem to have instigated a regular conspiracy of silence.^ 

It is only with Feuerbach that positive, humanistic and naturalistic 
criticism begins. The less noise they make, the more certain, 
profound, extensive, and enduring is the effect of Feuerbach^ 
writings, the only writings since. Hegel’s Phdnomenologie and Logik 
to contain a real theoretical revolution. 

In contrast to the critical theologian'' of our day, I have deemed 
the concluding chapter of this work — a critical discussion of 
Hegelian dialectic and philosophy as a whole — to be absolutely 
necessary, lIXLl a task not yet performed. This lack of thoroughness is 
not accidental, since even the critical theologian remains a 
theologian. Hence, either he has to start from certain presupposi 
tions of philosophy accepted as authoritative; or, if in the process 
of criticism and as a result of other people’s discoveries doubts 
about these philosophical presuppositions have arisen in him, he 
abandons them in a cowardly and unwarrantable fashion, abstracts 
from them, thus showing his servile dependence on these presup- 


“ Sec this volume, pp. 418-43. — Ed. 

^ Anekdota zut neuesten deutschen Phdosopkie und Publicistik. — Ed. 
^ Marx has in mind Bruno Bauer. — Ed. 
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positions and his resentment at this servility merely in a negative, 
unconscious and sophistical manner. 

<He does this either by constantly repeating assurances concern- 
ing the purity of his own criticism, or by trying to make it seem as 
though all that was left for criticism to deal with now was some 
other limited form of criticism outside itself — say eighteenth- 
century criticism — and also the limitations of the masses, in order 
to divert the observer’s attention as well as his own from the 
necessary task of settling accounts between criticism and its point of 
origin — Hegelian dialectic and German philosophy as a 
whole — that is, from this necessary raising of modern criticism 
above its own limitation and crudity. Eventually, however, 
whenever discoveries (such as Feuerbach's) are made regarding the 
nature of his own philosophic presuppositions, the critical 
theologian partly makes it appear as if he were the one who had 
accomplished this, producing that appearance by taking the results 
of these discoveries and, without being able to develop them, 
hurling them in the form of catch-phrases at writers still caught in 
the confines of philosophy. He partly even manages to acquire a 
sense of his own superiority to such discoveries by asserting in a 
mysterious way and in a veiled, malicious and sceptical fashion 
elements of the Hegelian dialectic which he still finds lacking in the 
criticism of that dialectic (which have not yet been critically served 
up to him for his use) against such criticism — not having tried to 
bring such elements into their proper relation or having been 
capable of doing so, asserting, say, the category of mediating proof 
against the category of positive, self-originating truth, [...]“ in a 
way peculiar to Hegelian dialectic. For to the theological critic it 
seems quite natural that everything has to be done by philosophy, 
so that he can chatter away about purity, resoluteness, and quite 
critical criticism; and he fancies himself the true conqueror of 
philosophy v^henever he happens to feel some element^’ in Hegel to 
be lacking in Feuerbach — for however much he practises the 
spiritual idolatry of ** self-consciousness '' and **mind" the theological 
critic does not get beyond feeling to consciousness.) 

On close inspection theological criticism — genuinely progressive 
though it was at the inception of the movement — is seen in the 
final analysis to be nothing but the culmination and consequence 
of the old philosophical, and especially the Hegelian, transcendental- 
ism, twisted into a theological caricature. This interesting example of 
historical justice, which now assigns to theology, ever philosophy’s 

* Three words in the manuscript cannot be deciphered. — Ed. 



spot of infection, the further role of portraying in itself the 
negative dissolution of philosophy, i.e., the process of its 
decay— this historical nemesis 1 shall demonstrate on another 
occasion.** 

(How far, on the other hand, Feuerbach’s discoveries about the 
nature of philosophy still, for their proof at least, called for a 
critical discussion of philosophical dialectic will be seen from mv 
exposition itself.) IXLIl ^ 
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WAGES OF LABOUR 

111,11 Wages are determined through the antagonistic struggle 
between capitalist and worker. Victory goes necessarily to the 
capitalist. The capitalist can live longer without the worker than can 
the worker without the capitalist. Combination among the capitalists 
is customary and effective; workers’ combination is prohibited and 
painful in its consequences for them. Besides, the landowner and the 
capitalist can make use of industrial advantages to augment their 
revenues; the worker has neither rent nor interest on capital to 
supplement his industrial income. Hence the intensity of the 
competition among the workers. Thus only for the workers is the 
separation of capital, landed property, and labour an inevitable, 
essential and detrimental separation. Capital and landed property 
need not remain fixed in this abstraction, as must the labour of the 
workers. 

The separation of capital, rent, and labour is thus fatal for the worker. 

The lowest and the only necessary wage rate is that providing for 
the subsistence of the worker for the duration of his work and as 
much more as is necessary for him to support a family and for the 
race of labourers not to die out. The ordinary wage, according to 
Smith, is the lowest compatible with common humanity,** that is, 
with cattle-like existence. 

The demand for men necessarily governs the production of men, as of 
every other commodity. Should supply greatly exceed demand, a section 
of the workers sinks into beggary or starvation. The worker’s 
existence is thus brought under the same condition as the existence 
of every other commodity. The worker has become a commodity, 
and it is a bit of luck for him if he can find a buyer. And the demand 
on which the life of the worker depends, depends on the whim of the 
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rich and the capitalists. Should supply ex[ceed]* ** demand, then one 
of the constituent] parts of the price — profit, rent or wages — is 
paid below its rate, [a part of these] factors is therefore withdrawn 
from this application, and thus the market price gravitates [towards 
the] natural price as the centre-point. But (1) where there is 
considerable division of labour it is most difficult for the worker to 
direct his labour into other channels; (2) because of his subordinate 
relation to the capitalist, he is the first to suffer. 

Thus in the gravitation of market price to natural price it is the worker 
who loses most of all and necessarily. And it is just the capacity of the 
capitalist to direct his capital into another channel which dither 
renders the worker,^ who is restricted to some particular branch of 
labour, destitute, or forces him to submit to every demand of this 
capitalist. 

1|II,1| The accidental and sudden fluctuations in market price hit 
rent less than they do that part of the price which is resolved into 
profit and wages; but they hit profit less than they do wages. In 
most cases, for every wage that rises, one remains stationary and 
one falls. 

The worker need not necessarily gain when the capitalist does, but he 
necessarily loses when the latter loses. Thus, the worker does not gain if 
the capitalist keeps the market price above the natural price by virtue 
of some manufacturing or trading secret, or by virtue of monopoly 
or the favourable situation of his land. 

Furthermore, the prices of labour are much more constant than the 
prices of provisions. Often they stand in inverse proportion. In a 
dear year wages fall on account of the decrease in demand, but 
rise on account of the increase in the prices of provisions — and 
thus balance. In any case, a number of workers are left without 
bread. In cheap years wages rise on account of the rise in demand, 
but decrease on account of the fall in the prices of provi- 
sions — and thus balance. 

Another respect in which the worker is at a disadvantage: 

The labour prices of the various kinds of workers show much wider 
differences than the profits in the various branches in which capital is 
applied. In labour all the natural, spiritual, and social variety oi 
individual activity is manifested and is variously rewarded, whilst 
dead capital always keeps the same pace and is indifferent to real 
individual activity. 


* The letters and words enclosed in square brackets in this sentence arc 
indecipherable as they are covered by an inkspot. — Ed. 

** Here and occasionally later Marx uses the French word ouvrier. — Ed. 
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In general we should observe that in those cases where worker and 
capitalist equally suffer, the worker suffers in his very existence, the 
capitalist in the profit on his dead mammon. 

The worker has to struggle not only for his physical means of 
subsistence; he has to struggle to get work, i. e., the possibility, the 
means, to perform his activity. 

Let us take the three chief conditions in which society can find 
itself and consider the situation of the worker in them: 

(1) If the wealth of society declines the worker suffers most of all, 
and for the following reason: although the working class cannot gain 
so much as can the class of property owners in a prosperous state of 
society, no one suffers so cruelly from its decline as the working class.* 

IIIII,1| (2) Let us now take a society in which wealth is increasing. 
This condition is the only one favourable to the worker. Here 
competition between the capitalists sets in. The demand for workers 
exceeds their supply. But: 

In the first place, the raising of wages gives rise to overwork among 
the workers. The more they wish to earn, the more must they 
sacrifice their time and carry out slave-labour, completely losing all 
their freedom, in the service of greed. Thereby they shorten their 
lives. This shortening of their life-span is a favourable circumstance 
for the working class as a whole, for as a result of it an ever-fresh 
supply of labour becomes necessary. This class has always to sacrifice 
a part of itself in order not to be wholly destroyed. 

Furthermore: When does a society find itself in a condition of 
advancing wealth? When the capitals and the revenues of a country 
are growing. But this is only possible: 

(a) As the result of the accumulation of much labour, capital being 
accumulated labour; as the result, therefore, of the fact that more 
and more of his products are being taken away from the worker, that 
to an increasing extent his own labour confronts him as another 
man's property and that the means of his existence and his activity 
are increasingly concentrated in the hands of the capitalist. 

(^) The accumulation of capital increases the division of labour, 
and the division of labour increases the number of workers. 
Conversely, the number of workers increases the division of labour, 
just as the division of labour increases the accumulation of capital. 
With this division of labour on the one hand and the accumulation of 
capital on the other, the worker becomes ever more exclusively 
dependent on labour, and on a particular, very one-sided, machine- 
like labour at that. Just as he is thus depressed spiritually and 

“ Cf. Adam Smith, WeaUk of Nations, Vol. 1, p. 230 (Gamier, t, II, p. 162).— 
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physically to the condition of a machine and from being a man 
becomes an abstract activity and a belly, so he also becomes ever 
more dependent on every fluctuation in market price, on the 
application of capital, and on the whim of the rich. Equally, 
the increase in the III V, II class of people wholly dependent on 
work intensifies competition among the workers, thus lowerii^g their 
price. In the factory system this situation of the worker reacihes its 
climax. ^ 

(y) In an increasingly prosperous society only the richest pf the 
rich can continue to live on money interest. Everyone else has to 
carry on a business with his capital, or venture it in trade. As a 
result, the competition between the capitalists becomes more 
intense. The concentration of capital increases, the big capitalists 
ruin the small, and a section of the erstwhile capitalists sinks into 
the working class, which as a result of this supply again suffers to 
some extent a depression of wages and passes into a still greater 
dependence on the few big capitalists. The number of capitalists 
having been diminished, their competition with respect to the 
workers scarcely exists any longer; and the number of workers 
having been increased, their competition among themselves has 
become all the more intense, unnatural, and viole.nt. Consequently, 
a section of the working class falls into beggary or starvation just 
as necessarily as a section of the middle capitalists falls into the 
working class. 

Hence even in the condition of society most favourable to the 
worker, the inevitable result for the worker is overwork and 
premature death, decline to a mere machine, a bond servant ot 
capital, which piles up dangerously over and against him, more 
competition, and starvation or beggary for a section of the 
workers. 

IIV, II The raising of wages excites in the worker the capitalist’s 
mania to get rich, which he, however, can only satisfy by the 
sacrifice of his mind and body. The raising of wages presupposes 
and entails the accumulation of capital, and thus sets the product 
of labour against the worker as something ever more alien to him. 
Similarly, the division of labour renders him ever more one-sided 
and dependent, bringing with it the competition not only of men 
but also of machines. Since the worker has sunk to the level of a 
machine, he can be confronted by the machine as a competitoi. 
Finally, as the amassing of capital increases the amount of industry 
and therefore the number of workers, it causes the same amount 
of industry to manufacture a larger amount of products, which leads 
to over-production and thus either ends by throwing a large 
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section of workers out of work or by reducing their wages to the 
most miserable minimum. 

Such are the consequences of a state of society most favourable 
to the worker — namely, of a state of growing, advancing wealth. 

Eventually, however, this state of growth must sooner or later 
reach its peak. What is the worker’s position now? 

3) “In a country which had acquired that full complement of riches [...] both 
the wa^es of labour and the profits of stock would probably be very low [ ..] the 
competition for employment would necessarily be so great as to reduce the wages 
of labour to what was barely sufficient to keep up the number of labourers, and, 
the country being already fully peopled, that number could never be augmented.’’* 

The surplus would have to die. 

Thus in a declining state of society — increasing misery of the 
worker; in an advancing state — misery with complications; and in 
a fully developed state of society — static misery. 

II VI, 11 Since, however, according to Smith, a society is not happy, 
of which the greater part suffers** — yet even the wealthiest state 
of society leads to this suffering of the majority — and since the 
economic system (and in general a society based on private 
interest) leads to this wealthiest condition, it follows that the goal 
of the economic system is the unhappiness of society. 

Concerning the relationship between worker and capitalist we 
should add that the capitalist is more than compensated for rising 
wages by the reduction in the amount of labour time, and that 
rising wages and rising interest on capital operate on the price of 
commodities like simple and compound interest respectively. 

Let us put ourselves now wholly at the standpoint of the political 
economist, and follow him in comparing the theoretical and 
practical claims of the workers. 

He tells us that originally and in theory the whole product of 
labour belongs to the worker. But at the same time he tells us that 
in actual fact what the worker gets is the smallest and utterly 
indispensable part of the product — as much, only, as is necessary 
lor his existence, not as a human being, but as a worker, and for 
the propagation, not of humanity, but of the slave class of 
workers. 

The political economist tells us that everything is bought with 
labour and that capital is nothing but accumulated labour; but at 
the same time he tells us that the worker, far from being able to 
hiiy everything, must sell himself and his humanity. 


Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Vol. I, p. 84 (Gamier, i. 1, p. 193). — Ed. 

Cf. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Vol. 1, p. 70 (Gamier, 1. 1, pp. 159-60). — Ed. 
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Whilst the rent of the idle landowner usually amounts to a third 
of the product of the soil, and the profit of the busy capitalist to as 
much as twice the interest on money, the “something more” which 
the worker himself earns at the best of times amounts to so little 
that of four children of his, two must starve and die. 

I1V1I,1-3I Whilst according to the political economists it is solely 
through labour that man enhances the value of the products of 
nature, whilst labour is man’s active possession, according to this 
same political economy the landowner and the capitalist, who qua 
landowner and capitalist are merely privileged and idle gods, are 
everywhere superior to the worker and lay down the law to him. 

Whilst according to the political economists labour is the sole 
unchanging price ot things, there is nothing more fortuitous than 
the price of labour, nothing exposed to greater fluctuations. 

Whilst the division of labour raises the productive power oi 
labour and increases the wealth and refinement of society, ii 
impoverishes the worker and reduces him to a machine. Whilst 
labour brings about the accumulation of capital and with this the 
increasing prosperity of society, it renders the worker ever more 
dependent on the capitalist, leads him into competition of a new 
intensity, and drives him into the headlong rush of over- 
production, with its subsequent corresponding slump. 

Whilst the interest of the worker, according to the political 
economists, never stands opposed to the interest of society, societ\ 
always and necessarily stands opposed to the interest of t)u 
worker. 

According to the political economists, the interest of the worker 
is never opposed to that of society: (1) because the rising wages 
are more than compensated by the reduction in the amount of 
labour time, together with the other consequences set forth abo\e 
and (2) because in relation to society the whole gross product is 
the net product, and only in relation to the private individual has 
the net product any significance. 

But that labour itself, not merely in present conditions but 
insofar as its purpose in general is the mere increase of 
wealth — that labour itself, I say, is harmful and pernicious — 
follows from the political economist’s line of argument, without 
his being aware of it. 


In theory, rent of land and profit on capital are deductiort'^ 
suffered by wages. In actual fact, however, wages arc a deduenou 
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which land and capital allow to go to the worker, a concession 
from the product of labour to the workers, to labour. 

When society is in a state of decline, the worker suffers most 
severely. The specific severity of his burden he owes to his posi- 
tion as a worker, but the burden as such to the position of society. 

But when society is in a state of progress, the ruin and 
impoverishment of the worker is the product of his labour and of 
the wealth produced by him. The misery results, therefore, from 
the essence of present-day labour itself. 

Society in a state of maximum wealth — an ideal, but one which 
is approximately attained, and which at least is the aim of political 
economy as of civil society — means for the workers static misery. 

It goes without saying that the proletarian, i. e., the man who, 
being without capital and rent, lives purely by labour, and by a 
one-sided, abstract labour, is considered by political economy only 
as a worker. Political economy can therefore advance the proposi- 
tion that the proletarian, the same as any horse, must get as much 
as will enable him to work. It does not consider him when he is 
not working, as a human being; but leaves such consideration to 
< riminal law, to doctors, to religion, to the statistical tables, to 
politics and to the poor-house overseer. 

Let us now rise above the level of political economy and try to 
answer two questions on the basis of the above exposition, which 
[las been presented almost in the words of the political economists: 

(1) What in the evolution of mankind is the meaning of this 
reduction of the greater part of mankind to abstract labour? 

(2) What are the mistakes committed by the piecemeal reform- 
ers, who either want to raise wages and in this way to improve 
the situation of the working class, or regard equality of wages (as 
Proudhon does) as the goal of social revolution? 

In political economy labour occurs only in the form of activity as 
a source of livelihood.* 

||VI11. 1| “It can be asserted that those occupations which presuppose specific 
uilcnts or longer training have become on the whole more lucrative; whilst the 
[H Dportionate reward for mechanically monotonous activity in which one person 
i in be trained as easily and quickly as another has fallen with growing competition, 
iii(i was inevitably bound to fall. And it is just this sort of work which in the 
Jifsent state of the organisation of labour is still by far the commonest. If 
iuTcfore a worker in the first category now earns seven times as much as he did, 
fifty years ago, whilst the earnings of another in the second category have 
inained unchanged, then of course both arc earning em the average four times as 
inch But if the first category comprises only a thousand workers in a particular 


* In the manuscript a blank space is left here.— Ed. 
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country, and the second a million, then 999,000 are no better off than fifty years 
ago — and they are wane off if at the same time the prices of the necessaries of life 
have risen. With such superficial calculations of averages people try to deceive 
themselves about the most numerous class of the population. Moreover, the size of 
the wage is only one factor in the estimation of the worker's income, because it is 
essential for the measurement of the latter to take into account the certainty of its 
duration — which is obviously out of the question in the anarchy of so-called free 
competition, with its ever-recurring fluctuations and periods of stagnation. Finally, 
the hours of work customary formerly and now have to be considered. And for the 
English cotton-workers these have been increased, as a result of the entrepreneurs’ 
mania for profit, ||1X,1 1 to between twelve and sixteen hours a day during the past 
twenty-five years or so — that is to say, precisely during the period of* the 
introduction of labour-saving machines; and this increase in one country and in 
one branch of industry inevitably asserted itself elsewhere to a greater or lesser 
degree, for the right of the unlimited exploitation of the poor by the rich is still 
universally recognised.” (Wilhelm Schulz, Die Bewegung der Production, p. 65.) 

“But even if it were as true as it is false that the average income of every class ot 
society has increased, the income-differences and relative income-distances may 
nevertheless have become greater and the contrasts between wealth and poverty 
accordingly stand out more sharply. For just because total production rises — and in 
the same measure as it rises — needs, desires and claims also multiply and thus 
relative poverty can increase whilst absolute poverty diminishes. The Samoyed living 
on fish oil and rancid fish is not poor because in his secluded society all have the 
same needs. But in a state that is forging ahead, which in the course of a decade, say, 
increased by a third its total production in proportion to the population, the 
worker who is getting as much at the end of ten years as at the beginning has not 
remained as well off, but has become poorer by a third.” (op. cii., pp. 65-66.) 


But political economy knows the worker only as a working 
animat— as a beast reduced to the strictest bodily needs. 

“To develop in greater spiritual freedom, a people must break their bondage to 
their bodily needs — they must cease to be the slaves of the body. They must, above 
all, have time at their disposal for spiritual creative activity and spiritual enjoyment. 
The developments in the labour organism gain this time. Indeed, with new motive 
forces and improved machinery, a single worker in the cotton mills now often 
performs the work formerly requiring a hundred, or even 250 to 350 workers. 
Similar results can be observed in all branches of production, because external 
natural forces arc being compelled to participate ||X,l] to an ever-greater degree in 
human labour. If the satisfaction of a given amount of material needs formerly 
required a certain expenditure of time and human effort which has later been 
reduced by half, then without any loss of material comfort the scope for spiritual 
activity and enjoyment has been simultaneously extended by as much.... But again the 
way in which the booty, that we win from old Cronus himself in his most pnvatc 
domain, is shared’ out is still decided by the dice-throw of blind, unjust Chance. In 
France it has been calculated that at the present stage in the development of 
production an average working period of five hours a day by every person capable of 
work could suffice for the satisfaction of all the material interests of society.... 
Notwithstanding the time saved by the perfecting of machinery, the duration of the 
slave-labour performed by a large population in the factories has only increased.” 
(Schulz, op. cit., pp. 67, 68.) 
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“The transition from compound manual labour rests on a break-down of the 
latter into its simple operations. At first* however, only some of the uniformly- 
recurring operations will devolve on machines, while some will devolve on men. 
From the nature of things, and from confirmatory experience, it is clear that 
unendingly monotonous activity of this kind is as harmful to the mind as to the 
body; thus this combination of machinery with mere division of labour among a 
greater number of hands must inevitably show all the disadvantages of the latter. 
These disadvantages appear, among other things, in the greater mortality of 
factory ||XI,1| workers.... Consideration has not been g^ven... to this big distinction 
as to how far men work through machines or how far as machines.” (op. cit., p. 69.) 

“In the future life of the peoples, however, the inanimate forces of nature 
working in machines will be our slaves and serfs.” (op. cit., p. 74.) 

“The English spinning mills employ 196.818 women and only 158,818 men. For 
every 100 male workers in the cotton mills of Lancashire there are 103 female 
workers, and in Scotland as many as 209. In the English flax mills of Leeds, for 
every 100 male workers there were found to be 147 female workers. In Druden* 
and on the east coast of Scotland as many as 280. In the English silk mills ... many 
female workers; male workers predominate in the woollen mills where the work 
requires greater physical strength. In 1833, no fewer than 38,927 women were 
employed alongside 18,593 men in the North American cotton mills. As a result of 
the changes in the labour organism, a wider sphere of gainful employment has 
thus fallen to the share of the female sex. ... Women now occupying an 
economically more independent position ... the two sexes are drawn closer together 
in their social conditions.” (op. cit., pp. 71-72.) 

“Working in the English steam- and water-driven spinning mills in 1835 were: 
20,558 children between the ages of eight and twelve; 35,867 between the ages of 
twelve and thirteen; and, lastly, 108,208 children between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen.... Admittedly, further advances in mechanisation, by more and more 
removing all monotonous work from human hands, are operating in the direction 
of a gradual ||XI1,]| elimination of this evil. But standing in the way of these more 
rapid advances is the very circumstance that the capitalists can, in the easiest and 
cheapest fashion, appropriate the energies of the lower classes down to the 
children, to be used instead of mechanical devices.” (op. cit., pp. 70-71.) 

“Lord Brougham’s call to the workers — *Become capitalists'. ... This is the evil 
that millions are able to earn a bare subsistence for themselves only by 
strenuous labour which shatters the body and cripples them morally and intellectu- 
ally; that they are even obliged to consider the misfortune of finding such work a 
piece of good fortune.” (op, cit., p, 60.) 

' In order to live. then, the non-owners are obliged to place themselves, directly or 
indirectly, at the service of the owners — to put themselves, that is to say, into a position 
of dependence upon them.”^ (Pecqueur, Theorie nouvelle d^iconomie soc., etc., p. 409.) 

Servants — pay; workers — wages; employees — salary or emoluments.^ (loc. cit., pp. 
409, 410.) 

“To hire out one's labour", “to lend one’s labour at interest", “to work in 
another’s place”.** 

“ This is probably a misspelling of Dundee. — Ed. 

^ “Pour vivre done, les non-propri^taires sont obliges de sc mettre directement ou 
indirectement au service des propn^taires, c.-4.-d. sous leur d^pcndance.” — Ed. 

^ Domestiques — gages; ouvriers — salaires; employes — Irailem^ ou emoluments. — Ed. 

** “louer son travail", “preter son travail a I’int^ret”, “travailler a la place 
d’autrui”. — Ed. 
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“To hire out the materials of labour**, “to lend the materials of labour at 
interest*’, *‘to make others work in one’s place’’.* (op. cit., p. 411.) 

11X111,11 ‘*Such an economic order condemns men to occupations so mean, to a 
degradation so devastating and bitter, that by comparison savagery seems like a 
kingly condition....’’** (op. cit., pp. 417, 418.) “Prostitution of the non-owning class 
in all its forms.’’ (op. cit., p. 421 f.) Ragmen. 

Charles Loudon, in the book Solution du probleme de la population, 
etc., Paris, 1842,®* declares the number of prostitutes in England 
to be between sixty and seventy thousand. The number of women 
of doubtful virtue is said to be equally large (p. 228). 

“The average life of these unfortunate creatures on the streets, after they have 
embarked on their career of vice, is about six or seven years. To maintain the 
number of sixty to seventy thousand prostitutes, there must be in the three 
kingdoms at least eight to nine thousand women who commit themselves to this 
abject profession each year, or about twenty-four new victims each day — an 
average of one per hour; and it follows that if the same proportion holds good over 
the whole surface of the globe, there must constantly be in existence one and a half 
million unfortunate women of this kind.’’® (op. cit., p. 229.) 

“The numbers of the poverty-stricken grow with their poverty, and at the 
extreme limit of destitution human beings are crowded together in the greatest 
numbers contending with each other for the right to suffer.... In 1821 the 
population of Ireland was 6,801,827. In 1881 it had risen to 7,764,010— an in- 
crease of 14 per cent in ten years. In Leinster, the wealthiest province, the popu 
lation increased by only 8 per cent; whilst in Connaught, the most poverty-stricken 
province, the increase reached 21 per cent. (Extract from the Enquiries Published 
in England on Ireland, Vienna, 1840.)”^ (Buret, De la misere, etc., t. I, pp. 36, 37.) 

Political economy considers labour in the abstract as a thing 
labour is a commodity. If the price is high, then the commodity is 

* “Louer la matiere du travail”, “preter la maii^re du travail a I’intirct”, “faiu 
travailler autrui a sa place”. — Ed. 

** “Cette constitution ^onomique condamne les hommes a des metiei^ 
tellement abjects, a unc degradation tellement desolante et am^re. que la sauvageru 
apparait, en comparaison, comme une royalc condition.” — Ed. 

“La prostitution de la chair non-proprietairc sous toutes les formes ” — Ed 

® “La moyenne vie de ces infonunces creatures sur Ic pave, apres qu’clies sonr 
entrees dans la carriere du vice, est d’environ six ou .sept ans. De manicre que pour 
maintenir le nombre de 60 a 70 000 prostitutes, il doit y avoir, dans les 3 royaumes, au 
moins 8 a 9000 femmes qui se vouent a cct infame metier rhaque annte, ou environ 
vingt-quaire nouvelles victimes par jour, ce qui est la moyenne d'une par heurc, et 
consequemment, si la meme proportion a lieu sur touie la surface du globe, il doit \ 
avoir constamment un million et demi de ces malheu reuses.” — Ed. 

' “La population des miserables croit avec Icur mistre, et c’esi a la limite extrenu- 
du denument que les ctres humains se pressent en plus grand nombre pout se 
disputer le droit de souffrir En 1821, la population de Tlrlande ttait de 6801 827 
£n 1831, elle s’etait elevee a 7764010, e’est 14 p. % d ’augmentation en dix ans. Dan*^ 
le Leinster, province ou il y a le plus d’aisance, la population n’a augmentt que de 
8 p. %, tandis que, dans le Connaught, province la plus mistrable, I’augmentatioi) 
s’est elevee a 21 p. %. (Extraits des EnquiUs publiees en AngUterre sur PIrlande, Vienne. 
1840.)”— Ed. 
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in great demand; if the price is low, then the commodity is in 
great supply: the price of labour as a commodity must fall lower 
and lower. (Buret, op. cit., p. 43.) This is made inevitable partly by 
the competition between capitalist and worker, partly by the 
competition amongst the workers. 

“The working population, the seller of labour, is necessarily reduced to accept- 
ing the most meagre part of the product.... Is the theory of labour as a commodity 
anything other than a theory of disguised bondage^”* (op. cit., p. 43.) “Why then 
has nothing but an exchange-value been seen in labour?” “ (op. cit., p. 44.) 

The large workshops prefer to buy the labour of women and 
children, because this costs less than that of men. (op. cit.) 

“The worker is not at all in the position of a free seller vis-d-vis the one who 
finploys him.... The capitalist is always free to employ labour, and the worker is 
always forced to sell it. The value of labour is completely destroyed if it is not sold 
(‘very instant Labour can neither be accumulated nor even be saved, unlike true 
[commodities] 

II XIV, 1 1 “Labour is life, and if life is not each day exchanged for food, it suffers 
and soon perishes. To claim that human life is a commodity, one must, therefore, 
admit slavery.”*^ (op. cit., pp. 49, 50.) 

If then labour is a commodity it is a commodity with the most 
unfortunate attributes. But even by the principles of political econo- 
my it is no commodity, for it is not the "'free result of a free transaction *' . 
lop. cit., p. 50.] The present economic regime 

‘ simultaneously lowers the price and the remuneration of labour, it perfects the 
v^orkei and degrades the man” ^ (op. cit., pp. 52-.53 ) “Industry has become a war, 
ind commerce a gamble”' (op cit., p 62) 

“The cotton-working machines”* (in England) alone represent 84,()()0.00() 
manual workers, [op. cit , p 193, note] 

L^p to the present, industry has been in a state of war, a war of 
t onquest; 

* “.. La population ouvriere, marchandc de travail, est forcement reduite a ia plus 

part du produit .. la theorie du travail marchandise est-eile autre chose qu’une 
theorie de servitude deguisec?” — Ed. 

* “Pourquoi done n’avoir vu dans le travail qu une valcur d’echange^” — Ed. 

^ “Lc travailleur nest point vis-a-vis de celui qui I’emploie dans la posiuon 
rl un litre vendeur .. lc capitaliste est toujours libre d employer le travail, et I’ouvrier 

toujours fon e de lc vendre. Iji valcur du travail est complctement detruite, s’il 
f’Vst pas vendu a chaque instant. Le travail n’est susceptible ni d'accumulation, ni 
Tnrmr d’epargne, a la difference des vcritables [marchandises]. 

Le travail e’est la vie, ct si la vie nc s’^changc pas chaque jour contre des 
diments, cllc souffre ct p^rit bientot. Pour que la vie de Thomme soil une 
'^larchandisc, il faut done admettre I’csclavagc.” — Ed. 

^ "Abaissc il la fois ct le prix ct la remuneration du travail; il perfcctionnc Touvner 
f t degrade Thomme". — Ed. 

* ‘‘L’lndusiric cst devenue une guerre et le commerce un jeu." — Ed. 

“Lc.s machines k travaillcr le toton". — Ed. 
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“It has squandered the lives of the men who made up its army with the same 
indifference as the great conquerors. Its aim was the possession of wealth, not the 
happiness of men."® (Buret, op. cit., p. 20.) “These interests" (that is, economic 
interests), “freely left to themselves .. must necessarily tome into conflict; they 
have no other arbiter but war, and the decisions of war assign defeat and death to 
some, in order to give victory lo the others.... It is in the conflict of opposed forces 
that science seeks order and equilibrium, perpetual war, according to it, is th^ sole 
means of obtaining peace; that war is called competition."^ (op. cit., p. 23^ 
“The industrial war, to be conducted with success, demands large armies which 
it can amass on one spot and profusely decimate. And it is neither from devotion 
nor from duty that the soldiers of this army bear the exertions imposed on them, 
but only to escape the hard necessity of hunger. They feel neither attachment nor 
gratitude towards their bosses, nor arc these bound to their subordinates by any 
feeling of benevolence. The> do not know' them as men, but only as instruments of 
production which have to yield as much as possible with as little cost as possible 
These populations of workers, ever more crowded together, have not even the 
assurance of always being emploved Industry, which has called them together, only 
lets them live while it needs them, and as so^>n as it can get nd of them it abandons 
them without the slightest scruple, and the workers are compelled to offer their 
persons and their powers for whatever price they can get. The longer, more 
painful and mote disgusting the work thev are given, the less they are paid rhere 
are those who, with sixteen hours' work a day and unremitting exertion, scarcely 
buy the right not to die " (op cit., pp 68*69.) 

11X\',1I “We are convinced as arc the commissic^ners charged with the inquiry 
into the condition of the hand-loom weavers, that the large industrial towns would 
in a short time lose their population of workers if they weie not all the time 
receiving from tfie neighbouring rural areas constant recruitments of healthy men. 
a constant flow of fresh blood ” (op cit. p .362) IXVll 


PROF n OF CAPITAL 
1 CAPITAL 

II I, 2|What is the basis of capital, that is, of private property in the 
products of other men’s labour? 

“Elle a prodigue la vie des hommes qui composaient son armee avec autant 
d’indifference que les grands conquerants. Son but etait la po.sscssion de la richesse, et 
non le bcjnheur des hommes." — Ed 

^ “Ces interets” (sc. economiques), “hbrement abandonnes a eux-memes 
doivent necessairement entrer en conflit; ils n’ont d*aiicre arbitre que la guerre, et 
les decisions de la guerre donnent aux uns la defaite et la mort, pour donner aux 
autres la victoire. . C'est dans le conflit des forces opposees que la science cherche 
I’ordre et Tequilibre: la guerre perpetue lie est selon elle le seul moyen cl obu nir la paix, 
cette guerre s’appelle la concurrence." — Ed. 

“Nous avons la conviction... partagee par les commissaires charges de I’cnquete 
sur la condition des tisserands a la main, que les grandes villes indu.stnelles perdrairnt, 
en peu de temps, leur population de travailleurs, si dies nc recevaient, a chaque 
instant des campagnes voisines, des recrues continuelles d’hommes sains, de sang 
nouveau." — Ed. 
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“Even if capital itself does not merely amount to theft or fraud, it still requires 
the co-operation of legislation to sanctify inheritance.” (Say, [Traite d’economu 
politique,] t. 1, p. 136, note.)^^ 

How does one become a proprietor of productive stock? How does 
one become owner of the products created by means of this stock? 

By virtue of positive law. (Say, t. II, p. 4.) 

What does one acquire with capital, with the inheritance of a 
large fortune, for instance? 

"The peison who [either acquires, or] succeeds to a great fortune, does not 
necessarily [acquire or] succeed to any political power [. ] The power wdiich that 
possession immediately and directly conveys to him. is the power of purchasing-, a 
certain command over all the labour, or over all the produce of labour, which is 
then in the market " {Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith, Vol. I. pp 26-27 [Gamier, 

I I, p. 61])«* 

Capital is thus the governing power over labour and its products. 
I'he capitalist possesses this power, not on account of his personal 
or human qualities, but inasmuch as he is an owner of capital. His 
power is the purchasing power of his capital, which nothing can 
withstand. 

Later we shall see first how the capitalist, by means of capital, 
exercises his governing power over labour, then, however, we shall 
see the governing power of capital over the capitalist himself. 

What is capital? 

"A certain quanlity of lalfour stocked and stored up to be employed " (Adam 
Smith, op (It., Vol I, p 295 [Ciarnier, i 11, p 312] ) 

Capital is stored-up labour. 

(2) Fonds, or stock,* is any accumulation of products of the soil or 
of manufacture. Stock is called capital only when it yields to its owner 
a revenue or profit. (Adam Smith, op. cit., p. 243 [Gamier, t. II, p. 
191]. 


2 THE PROFIT OF CAPI'EAL 

The profit or gain of capital is altogether different from the wages of labour. This 
flifference is manifested in two ways in the first place, the profits of capital are 
regulated altogether by the value of the capital employed, although the labour of 
mspection and direction associated with different capitals mav be the same 
Moreover in large works the whole of this lalxnir is committed to some principal 
Gerk, whose salary bears no regular proportion to the l|n,2j capital of which he 
oversees the management. And although the labour of the proprietor is here 
reduced almo.st to nothing, he still demands profits in proportion to his capital, 
(^dam Smith, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 43 [Gamier, i. 1, pp. 97-99].)*’** 


Marx uses the English word “stock”. — Ed. 
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Why does the capitalist demand this proportion between profit 
and capital? 

He would have no interest in employing the workers, unless he expected from the 
sale of their work something more than is necessary to replace the stock advanced by 
him as wages and he would have no interest to employ a great stock rather than a small 
one, unless his profits were to bear some proportion to the extent of his stock. (Adam 
Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 42 [Gamier, t. I, pp. 96-97].) 

The capitalist thus makes a profit, first, on the wages, '^nd 
secondly on the raw materials advanced by him. 

What proportion, then, does profit bear to capital? 

If It IS already difficult to determine the usual average level of wages at a 
particular place and at a paiticular time, it is even more difficult to determine the 
profit on capitals A change in the price of the commodities in which the capitalist 
deals, the good or bad fortune of his rivals and customers, a thousand other 
accidents to which commodities are exposed both in transit and in the 
warehouses — all produce a dailv, almost hourly variation in profit (Adam Smith, 
op. cit , Vol. 1, pp. 78-79 [Gamier, t I, pp. 179-180].) 

But though It is impossible to determine with precision what arc the profits on 
capitals, some notion may be formed of them from the interest of money. Wherever a 
great deal can be made by the use of money, a great deal will be given for the use of it, 
wherever little can be macie by it, little will be given. (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 79 
[Gamier, t. I p 181].; 

The proportion which the usual market rate of interest ought to bear to the 
rale of clear profit, necessanlv varies as profit rises or falls Double interest is in 
Great Britain reckoned what the merchants call a good, moderate, reasonable profit 
terms which mean no more than a common and usual profit (Adam Smith, op ( ii 
Vol I, p 87 [(iarnier. t. I, p 198]) 

What is the lowest rate of profit? And what the highest? 

The lowest rate of cjrdiiiary profit on capital must always be something more than 
what is sufficient to compensate the occasional losses to which every employment oi 
stock IS exposed It is this surplus only w’hkh is neat or clear profit The samt 
holds for the lowest rate of interest (Adam .Smith, op cii , Vol. 1, p 86 [Garnicr. t 
I. p. 196] ) 

|111I,2| The highest rate to which ordinary profits can rise is that which in ih( 
price of the greater part of commcjdities eats up the whole of the rent of the land, and 
reduces the wages of labour cciiitained in the commodity supplied to the lowest rati\ 
the bare subsistence of the labourer during his work The worker must always be 
fed in some way or other while he is required to work, rent can disappear ciitirelv 
For example the servants c>f the East India Company in Bengal. (Adam Smith, op 
cit., Vol 1, pp 86-87 [Gamier, t. I, pp. 197-98].) 

Besides all the advantages of limited competition which tin 
capitalist may exploit in this case, he can keep the market price 
above the natural price by quite decorous means. 

For one thing, by keeping secrets in trade if the market is at a great distance from 
those who supply it, rhai is, by concealing a price change, its rise above the natiir«d 
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level. This concealment has the effect that other capitalists do not follow him in 
investing their capital in this branch of industry or trade. 

Then again by keeping secrets in manufacture, which enable the capitalist to 
reduce the costs of production and supply his commodity at the same or even at 
lower prices than his competitors whUe obtaining a higher profit. (Deceiving by 
keeping secrets is not immoral? Dealings on the Stock Exchange.) furthermore, 
where production is restricted to a particular locality (as in the case of a rare wine), 
and where the effective demand can never be satisfied. Finally, through monopolies 
exercised by individuals or companies. Monopoly price is the highest possible. 
(Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 53-54 [Gamier, t. I, pp. 120-24]) 

Other fortuitous causes which can raise the profit on capital: 

The acquisition of new territories, or of new branches of trade, often increases 
ihe profit on capital even in a wealthy country, because they withdraw some capital 
from the old branches of trade, reduce competition, and cause the market to be 
supplied with fewer commodities, the prices of which then rise: those who deal in 
these commodities can then afford to borrow at a higher rate of interest. (Adam 
Smith, op. cit., Vol 1, p. 83 [(iarnier, t I, p. 190].) 

The more a commodity comes to be manufactured — the more it becomes an 
object of manufactuie — the greater becomes that part of the price which resolves 
Itself into wages and profit in proportion to that which resolves itself into rent In 
the progress of the manufacture of a commodity, not only the number of profits 
increases, but every subsequent profit is greater than the foregoing, because the 
capital from which |1IV’,2| it is derived must always be greater. The capital which 
employs the weavers, for example, must always be greater than that which employs 
the spinners; because it not only replaces that capital with its profits, but pays, 
U'sides, the wages of weavers; and the profits must always bear some proportion to 
'he capital, (op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 45 [Gamier, i. 1, pp. 102-03].) 

Thus the advance made by human labour in converting the 
product of nature into the manufactured product of nature 
increases, not the wages of labour, but in part the number of 
[)rofitable capital investments, and in part the size of every 
subsequent capital in comparison with the foregoing. 

More about the advantages which the capitalist derives from the 
division of labour, later. 

He profits doubly — first, by the division of labour; and second- 
Iv, in general, by the advance which human labour makes on the 
natural product. The greater the human share in a commodity, 
the greater the profit of dead capital. 

In one and the same society the average rates of profit on capital are much 
niore nearly on the same level than the wages of the different sorts of labour, (op. 

, Vol. 1, p. 100 [Gamier, t. 1. p. 228].) In the different employments of capital, 
die ordinary rate of profit varies with the certainty or uncertainty of the returns. 

The ordinary profit of stock, though it rises with the risk, docs not always seem 

rise in proportion to it. (op. cit., Vol I, pp. 99-100 [Gamier, t. 1, pp. 226-27].) 

It goes without saying that profits also rise if the means of 
<^^irculation become less expensive or easier available (e.g., paper 
n^koney). 
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3. THE RULE OF CAPITAL OVER LABOUR 
AND THE MOTIVES OF THE CAPITALIST 

The consideration of his own private profit is the sole motive which determine 
the owner of any capital to employ it either in agriculture, in manufactures, or ii 
some particular branch of the wholesale or retail trade. The different quantities o 
productive labour which it may put into motion, ||V,2| and the different valued whicl 
it may add to the annual produce of the land and labour of his country, actordinj 
as it is employed in one or other of those different ways, never enter iVito hi 
thoughts. (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 335 [Gamier, t. II, pp. 400-0 i].) 

The most useful employment of capital for the capitalist is that which^ risk 
being equal, yields him the greatest profit. This employment is not always the mos 
useful for society; the most useful employment is that which utilises the productivi 
powers of nature. (Say, t. II, pp. 130-31.) 

The plans and speculations of the employers of capitals regulate and direct al 
the most important operations of labour, and profit is the end proposed by all thos< 
plans and projects. But the rate of profit does not, like rent and wages, rise wit! 
the prosperity and fall with the decline of the society. On the contrary, it i 
naturally low in rich and high in poor countries, and it is always highest in thi 
countries which are going fastest to ruin. The interest of this class, therefore, ha 
not the same connection with the general interest of the society as that of the othe 
two.... The particular interest of the dealers in any particular branch of trade o 
manufactures is always in some respects different from, and frequently even ii 
sharp opposition to, that of the public. To widen the market and to narrow th' 
sellers' competition is always the interest of the dealer.... This is a class of peopl 
whose interest is never exactly the same as that of society, a class of people wh( 
have generally an interest to deceive and to oppress the public. (Adam Smith, op 
cit., Vol. I, pp. 231-32 [Gamier, t. II, pp. 163-65].) 

4. THE ACCUMULATION OF CAPITALS 
AND THE COMPETITION AMONG THE CAPITALISTS 

The increase of stock, which raises wages, tends to lower the capitalists* profii 
because of the competition amongst the capitalists. (Adam Smith, op cit., Vol. I, f 
78 [Gamier, t. I, p. 179],) 

If, for example, the capital which is necessary for the grocery trade of ; 
particular town “is divided between two different grocers, their competition wil 
tend to make both of them sell cheaper than if it were in the hands of one only 
and if it were divided among twenty, 11^1, 2| their competition would be just s< 
much the greater, and the chance of their combining together, in order to rais 
the price, just so much the less’’ (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, p, 322 [Gamier, i 
II, pp. 372-73].) 

Since we already know that monopoly prices are as high a 
possible, since the interest of the capitalists, even from the point o 
view commonly held by political economists, stands in hostile 
opposition to society, and since a rise of profit operates HVj 
compound interest on the price of the commodity (Adam Smith 
op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 87-88 [Gamier, t. I, pp. 199-201]), it follow 
that the sole defence against the capitalists is competition, whicl 
according to the evidence of political economy acts beneficently b; 
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both raising wages and lowering the prices of commodities to the 
advantage of the consuming public. 

But competition is only possible if capital multiplies, and is held 
in many hands. The formation of many capital investments is only 
possible as a result of multilateral accumulation, since capital 
comes into being only by accumulation; and multilateral accumula- 
tion necessarily turns into unilateral accumulation. Competition 
among capitalists increases the accumulation of capital. Accumula- 
tion, where private property prevails, is the concentration of capital 
in the hands of a few, it is in general an inevitable consequence if 
capital is left to follow its natural course, and it is precisely 
through competition that the way is cleared for this natural 
disposition of capital. 

We have been told that the profit on capital is in proportion to 
the size of the capital. A large capital therefore accumulates more 
quickly than a small capital in proportion to its size, even if we 
disregard for the time being deliberate competition. IVIII 

||VIII,2|®^ Accordingly, the accumulation of large capital pro- 
ceeds much more rapidly than that of smaller capital, quite 
irrespective of competition. But let us follow this process further. 

With the increase of capital the profit on capital diminishes, 
because of competition. The first to suffer, therefore, is the small 
capitalist. 

The increase of capitals and a large number of capital invest- 
ments presuppose, further,* a condition of advancing wealth in the 
country. 

"In a country which had acquired its full complement of riches [...] the ordinary 
I ate of clear profit would be very small, so the usual [market] rate of interest which 
(OuJd be afforded out of it would be so low as to render it impossible for any but 
the very wealthiest people to live u{>on the interest of their money. All people of 
! ] middling fortunes would be obliged to superintend themselves the employment 
of their own stocks. It would be necessary that almost every man should be a man 
of business, or engage in some sort of trade." (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 86 
IGarnier. t. 1, pp. 196-97].)** 

This is the situation most dear to the heart of political economy. 

"The proportion between capital and revenue, therefore, seems everywhere to 
regulate the proportion between industry and idleness; wherever capital predomi- 
nates, industry prevails; wherever revenue, idleness." (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. 1, 
p 301 [Gamier, t. II. p. 325].) 

What about the employment of capital, then, in this condition of 
increased competition? 

^ "Further” is not clearly decipherable in the manuscript. — Ed. 

After this paragraph Marx crossed out the sentence: "The less capiuls are 
loaned at interest and the more they are thrown into manufacturing business or 
‘ommcrcc, the stronger grows the competition between the capitalists." — Ed 
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“As stock increases, the quantity of stock to be lent at interest grows gradually 
greater and greater. As the quantity of stock to be lent at interest increases, the 
interest ... diminishes....” (i) because the market price of things commonly 
diminishes as their quantity increases. ... and (ii) because with the increase of capitaL 
in any country, “it becomes gradually more and more difficult to find within the country 
a profitable method of employing any new capital. There arises in consequence a 
competition between different capitals, the owner of one endeavouring jto get 
possession of that employment which is occupied by another. But upon most 
occasions he can hope to jostle that other out of this employment by no pother 
means but by dealing upon more reasonable terms. He must not only sell what he 
deals in somewhat cheaper, but in order to get it to sell, he must sometimes* too, 
buy it dearer. The demand for productive labour, by the increase of the funds 
which are destined for maintaining it, grows every day greater and greater 
Labourers easily find employment, |IX, 2|but the owners of capiuls find it difficult 
to get labourers to employ. Their competition raises the wages of labour and sinks 
the profits of stock” (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I,p. 316 [Gamier, t. II, pp 
358-59] ) 

Thus the small capitalist has the choice: (1) either to consume 
his capital, since he can no longer live on the interest — and thus 
cease to be a capitalist; or (2) to set up a business himself, sell his 
commodity cheaper, buy dearer than the wealthier capitalist, and 
pay higher wages — thus ruining himself, the market price being 
already very low as a result of the intense competition presuf) 
posed. If, however, the big capitalist wants to squeeze out the 
smaller capitalist, he has all the advantages over him which the 
capitalist has as a capitalist over the worker. The larger size of hi^^ 
capital compensates him for the smaller profits, and he can even 
bear temporary losses until the smaller capitalist is ruined and he 
finds himself freed from this competition. In this way, he 
accumulates the small capitalist’s profits. 

Furthermore: the big capitalist always buys cheaper than the 
small one, because he buys bigger quantities. He can therefoie 
well afford to sell cheaper. 

But if a fall in the rate of interest turns the middle capitalists 
from rentiers into businessmen, the increase in business capital 
and the resulting smaller profit produce conversely a fall in the 
rate of interest. 

“When the profits which can be made by the use of a capiul are [...] diminishcrl 
[...] the price which can be paid for the use of it [...] must necessarily be diminishes! 
with them ” (Adam Smith, loc cit., Vol 1, p 316 [Ciarnicr, i. II, p 359]) 

“As riches, improvement, and population have increased, interest has declined . 
and consequently the profits of capitalists, “after these [profits] are diminished, 
stock may not only continue to increase, but to increase much faster than bcfoic 
[...] A great sUKk though with small profits, generally increases faster than a 
.stock with great profits Money, says the proverb, makes money.” (op. cit., Vol. Lp 
83 (Gamier, t. I. p. 189].) 

When, therefore, this large capital is opposed by small capitals 
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with small profits, as it is under the presupposed condition of 
intense competition, it crushes them completely. 

The necessary result of this competition is a general deteriora- 
tion of commodities, adulteration, fake production and universal 
poisoning, evident in large towns. 

llX,2l An important circumstance in the competition of large and 
small capital is, furthermore, the relation between fixed capital and 
circulating capital.* 

Circulating capital is a capital which is “employed in raising” provisions, 
'‘manufacturing, or purchasing goods, and selling them again. [...] The capital 
employed in this manner yields no revenue or profit to its employer, while it either 
lemains in his possession, or continues in the same shape. [...] His capital is 
continually going from him in one shape, and returning to him in another, and it 
IS only by means of such circulation, or successive exchanges” and transformations 
that It can yield him any profit”. Fixed capital consists of capital invested “in the 
improvement of land, in the purchase of useful machines and instruments of trade, 
or in such-like things”. (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I,pp. 243-44 [Gamier, t. II, pp. 
i97-98].) 

“Every saving in the expense of supporting the fixed capital is an improvement 
'•{ the net revenue of the society. The whole capital of the undertaker of every 
Aork IS necessarily divided between his fixed and his circulating capital. While his 
v^hole capital remains the same, the smaller the one part, the greater must 
necessarily be the other. It is the circulating capital which furnishes the materials 
and wages of labour, and puts industry into motion. Every saving, therefore, in the 
t^xpense of maintaining the fixed capital, which does not diminish the productive 
powers of labour, must increase the fund which puts industry into motion.” (Adam 
Mruth, op cit , Vol. I, p. 257 (Gamier, t. II, p. 226] ) 

It is clear from the outset that the relation of fixed capital and 
arculating capital is much more favourable to the big capitalist 
than to the smaller capitalist. The extra fixed capital required by a 
very big banker as against a very small one is insignificant. Their 
lixed capital amounts to nothing more than the office. The 
< (juipment of the bigger landowner does not increase in propor- 
tion to the size of his estate. Similarly, the credit which a big 
v^apiulist enjoys compared with a smaller one means for him all 
the greater saving in fixed capital — that is, in the amount of ready 
money he must always have at hand. Finally, it is obvious that 
where industrial labour has reached a high level, and where 
therefore almost all manual labour has become factory labour, the 
« ruire capital of a small capitalist does not suffice to provide him 
even with the necessary fixed capital. On sait que Us travaux de la 
^mnde culture n*occupent habituellement quun petit nombre de bras.^ 

It is generally true that the accumulation of large capital is also 

^ Marx uses the French terms capital /«cf and capital circulant — Ed. 

As is well known, large-scale cultivation usually provides employment only for a 
number of hands — Ed. 
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accompanied by a proportional concentration and simplification of 
fixed capital, as compared to the smaller capitalists. The big 
capitalist introduces for himself some kind ||XI, 2| of organisation 
of the instruments of labour. 

'^Similarly, in the sphere of industry every manufactory and mill is already a 
comprehensive combination of a large material fortune with numerous and [varied 
intellectual capacities and technical skills serving the common purpose of produc^on.... 
Where legislation preserves landed property in large units, the surplus of a growing 
population flocks into trades, and it is therefore as in Great Britain in the fi^ld of 
industry, principally, that proletarians aggregate in gp'eat numbers. Where, howtver, 
the law permits the continuous division of the land, the number of small, 
debt-encumbered proprietors increases, as in France; and the continuing process of 
fragmentation throws them into the class of the needy and the discontented. When 
eventually this fragmentation and indebtedness reaches a higher degree still, big 
landed property once more swallows up small property, just as large-sczde industry 
destroys small industry. And as larger estates are formed again, large numbers of 
propertyless workers not required for the cultivation of the soil are again driven into 
industry.” (Schulz, Bewegung dtr Prodtiction, pp. 58, 59.) 

“Commodities of the same kind change in character as a result of changes in 
the method of production, and especially as a result of the use of machinery Only 
by the exclusion of human power has it become possible to spin from a pound of 
cotton worth 3 shillings and 8 pence 350 hanks of a total length of 167 English 
miles (i.e., 36 German miles), and of a commercial value of 25 guineas.” (op. cit., 

p. 62.) 

“On the average the prices of cotton-goods have decreased in England during 
the past 45 years by eleven-twelfths, and according to Marshall’s calculations the 
same amount of manufactured goods for which 16 shillings was still paid in 1814 is 
now supplied at 1 shilling and 10 pence. The greater cheapness of industrial 
products expands both consumption at home and the market abroad, and because 
of this the number of workers in cotton has not only not fallen in Great Britain 
after the introduction of machines but has risen from forty thousand to one and a 
half million ||XII, 2| As to the earnings of industrial entrepreneurs and workers, 
the growing competition between the factory owners has resulted in their profits 
necessarily falling relative to the amount of products supplied by them. In the 
years 1820-33 the Manchester manufacturer’s gross profit on a piece of calico fell 
from four shillings 1 V 3 pence to one shilling 9 pence. But to make up for this loss, 
the volume of manufacture has been correspondingly increased. The consequence 
of this is that separate branches of industry experience over-production to some 
extent, that frequent bankruptcies occur causing property to fluctuate and vacillate 
unstably within the class of capitalists and masters of labour, thus throwing into the 
proletariat some of those who have been ruined economically; and that, frequently 
and suddenly, close-downs or cuts in employment become necessary, the painful 
effects of which are always bitterly felt by the class of wage-labourers.” (op. cit., p. 
63.) 

“To hire out one’s labour is to begin one’s enslavement. To hire out the ma- 
terials of labour is to establish one’s freedom.... Labour is man; the materials, on the 
other hand, contain nothing human.”* (Pecqueur, Theorie sociaU, etc., pp. 411-12.) 

* “Louer son travail, c’est commencer son esclavage; louer la mati^re du travail, 
c’cst constituer sa libertc,... Le travail est Thommc, la matiere au contraire n’cst ricn de 
rhomme.*’ — Ed. 
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“The material element, which is quite incapable of creating wealth without the 
other element, labour, acquires the magical virtue of being fertile for them [who 
own this material element] as if by their own action they had placed there this 
indispensable element.”® (op. cit.) 

“Supposing that the daily labour of a worker brings him on the average 400 
francs a year and that this sum suffices for every adult to live some sort of crude life, 
then any proprietor receiving 2,000 francs in interest or rent, from a farm, a house, 
etc., compels indirectly five men to work for him; an income of 100,000 francs 
represents the labour of 250 men, and that of 1,000,000 francs the labour of 2,500 
individuals^ (hence, 300 million [Louis Philippe] therefore the labour of 750,000 
workers).” (op. cit., pp. 412-13.) 

“The human law has given owners the right to use and to abuse — that is to say, 
the right to do what they will with the materials of labour.... They arc in no way 
obliged by law to provide work for the propcrtyless when required and at all times, 
or to pay them always an adequate wage, etc.”^ (loc cit., p. 413.) “Complete 
freedom concerning the nature, the quantity, the quality and the expediency of 
production; concerning the use and the disposal of wealth; and full command over 
the materials of all labour. Everyone is free to exchange what belongs to him as he 
thinks fit, without considering anything other than his own interest as an 
individual.”** (op. cit., p. 413.) 

“Competition is merely the expression of the freedom to exchange, which itself 
is the immediate and logical consequence of the individuaPs right to use and abuse 
all the instruments of production. The right to use and abuse, freedom of 
exchange, and arbitrary competition — these three economic moments, which form 
one unit, entail the following consequences; each produces what he wishes, as he 
wishes, when he wishes, where he wishes, produces well or produces badly, 
produces too much or not enough, too soon or too late, at too high a price or too 
low a price; none knows whether he will sell, to whom he will sell, how he will sell, 
when he will sell, where he will sell And it is the same with regard to purchases. 
IfXlll, 2l The producer is ignorant of needs and resources, of demand and 
supply. He sells when he wishes, when he can, where he wishes, to whom he 
wishes, at the price he wishes. And he buys in the same way. In all this he is ever 
the plaything of chance, the slave of the law of the strongest, of the least harassed, 
of the richest.... Whilst at one place there is scarcity, at another there is glut and 
waste. Whilst one producer sells a lot or at a very high price, and at an enormous 

* “L*elemenl matiere, qui nc peut rien pour la creation de la richesse sans I’autre 
element travail, re^oit la vertu magique d’etre fecond pour eux comme s’ils y avaient 
mis de leur propre fait cet indispensable clement.” — Ed. 

^ “En suppK>sant que le travail quotidien d’un ouvrier lui rapponc en moyenne 
400 fr. par an, ct que cette somme suffise a chaque adulte pour vivre dune vie 
grossierc, tout proprictaire de 2000 fr. de rente, de fermage, de loyer, etc., force 
done indirectement 5 hommes a travailler pour lui: 100 000 fr. de rente representent 
le travail de 250 hommes, ct 1000000 Ic travail de 2500 individus .” — Ed 

^ “Lcs proprietaires ont rccu de la loi dcs hommes le droit d’user et d’abuser, 
t .-a-d. de fairc cc qu’ils vculent de la matiere de tout travail ... ils sont nullement 
obliges par la loi de fourhir a propos et toujours du travail aux non-proprietaires, ni 
de leur payer un salaire toujours suffisant etc.” — Ed. 

** “Libert^ cnticre quant a la nature, a la quantile, a la qualite, a Topportunite 
de la production, a Tusage, a la consommation des richesses, a la disposition de la 
matiirc de tout travail. Chacun cst libre d’^changer sa chose comme il I’entend, sans 
autre consideration que son propre int^rci d’individu.” — Ed. 
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profit, the other sells nothing or sells at a loss.... The supply does not know the 
demand, and the demand does not know the supply. You produce, trusting to a 
taste, a fashion, which prevails amongst the consuming public. But by the time you 
are ready to deliver the commodity, the whim has already passed and has settled on 
some other kind of product.... The inevitable consequences: bankruptcies occurring 
constantly and universally; miscalculations, sudden ruin and unexpected fortunes, 
commercial crises, stoppages, periodic gluts or shortages; instability and depreciation 
of wages and profits, the loss or enormous waste of wealth, time and effort dn the 
arena of fierce competition.”* (op. cit., pp. 414-16.) \ 

Ricardo in his book^ (rent of land*"): Nations arc merely prbduc- 
tion-shops; man is a machine for consuming and producing; 
human life is a kind of capital; economic laws blindly rule the 
world. For Ricardo men are nothing, the product everything. In 
the 26th chapter of the French translation it says: 

“To an individual with a capital of £20,000 whose profits were £2,000 per 
annum, it would be a matter quite indifferent whether his capital would employ a 
hundred or a thousand men.... Is not the real interest of the nation similar? 
Provided its net real income, its rent and profits be the same, it is of no importance 
whether the nation consists of ten or twelve millions of inhabitants.” ** [t. II, 

* “La concurrence n ’exprime pas autre chose que I’echange facultatif, qui lui- 
meme est la consequence prochaine et logique du droit individuel d’user et d’abuser 
des instruments de toute production. Ces trois moments economiques, lesquels 
n’en font qu’un: le droit d’user et d’abuser, la libertc d’echanges et la concurence 
arbitraire, entrament les consequences suivantes: chacun produit ce qu’il veut, comme 
il veut, quand il veut, ou il veut; produit bien ou produit mal, trop ou pas assez, trop 
tot ou trop tard, trop cher ou a trop bas prix; chacun ignore s’il vendra, a qui il vendra, 
comment il vendra, quand il vendra, ou il vendra: et il en est de meme quant aux 
achats. Le producteur ignore les besoins et les ressources, les demandes et les offres. Il 
vend quand il veut, quand il peut, ou il veut, a qui il veut, au prix qu’il veut. Et il achete 
de meme. £n tout cela, il est tou jours le jouet du hasard, I’esclave de la loi du plus fort, 
du moins presse, du plus riche... Tandis que sur un point il y a disette d’une richesse, 
sur I’autre il y a trop-plein et gaspillage. Tandis qu’un producteur vend beaucoup ou 
tr^s cher, et a benefice enorme, I’autrc ne vend rien ou vend a perte... L’offre ignore la 
demande, et la demande ignore I'offre. Vous produisez sur la foi d'un gout, d’une 
mode qui se manifeste dans le public des consommateurs; mais dej^, lorsque vous £tes 
prets a livrer la marchandise, la fanuisie a passe et s’est fixee sur un autre genre de 
produit ... consequences infaillibles la permanence et I’universalisation des ban- 
queroutes, les mecomptes, les mines subites et les fortunes improvisees; les crises 
commerciales, les chomages, les encombrements ou les disettes periodiques; 
I’instabilite et I’avilissement des salaires et des profits, la d6perdition ou le gaspillage 
enorme de richesses, de temps et d’efforts dans I’arene d’une concurrence 
acharnee.” — Ed. 

^ On the Principles of Political Economy, and Taxation.—Ed. 

^ These words are in English in the manuscript. — Ed. 

^ “11 serait tout-a-fait indifferent pour une personne qui sur un capital de 20000 
fr. ferait 2000 fr. par an de profit, que son capital employiic cent hommes ou mille... 
L’intcrct riel d’une nation n’est-il pas le meme? pourvu que son revenu net et riel, et 
que ses fermages et ses profits soient les mimes, qu’importe qu’elle se compose de dix 
ou de douze millions d’individus?” — Ed. 
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pp. 194, 195.] “In fact, says M. Sismondi ([Nouv^aux principes d*economie politique,] t. 
II, p. 331), nothing remains to be desired but that the King, living quite alone on 
the island, should by continuously turning a crank cause automatons to do all the 
work of England."*®^ 

“The master who buys the worker’s labour at such a low price that it scarcely 
suffices for the worker’s most pressing needs is responsible neither for the 
inadequacy of the wage nor for the excessive duration of the labour: he himself has 
to submit to the law which he imposes.... Poverty is not so much caused by men as 
by the power of things.’’^ (Buret, op. cit., p. 82.) 

“The inhabitants of many different parts of Great Britain have not capital 
sufficient to improve and cultivate all their lands. The wool of the southern*^ 
counties of Scotland is, a great part of it, after a long land carriage through very 
bad roads, manufactured in Yorkshire, for want of capital to manufacture it at 
home. There are many little manufacturing towns in Great Britain, of which the 
inhabitants have not capital sufficient to transport the produce of their own 
industry to those distant markets where there is demand and consumption for it. If 
there are any merchants among them, ||XIV,2jthey are properly only the agents of 
wealthier merchants who reside in some of the greater commercial cities “ (Adam 
Smith, Wealth of Nations, Vol. I, pp. 326-27 (Gamier, t. 11, p. 382].) 

“The annual produce of the land and labour of any nation can be increased in 
Its value by no other means but by increasing either the number of its productive 
labourers, or the productive powers of those labourers who had before been employed.. . 
In either case an additional capital is almost always required.” (Adam Smith, op. 
cit, Vol. I, pp. 306-07 (Gamier, t, II, p. 338].) 

“As the accumulation of stock must, in the nature of things, be previous to the 
division of labour, so labour can be more and more subdivided in proportion only 
as stock is previously more and more accumulated. The quantity of materials which 
the same number of people can work up, increases in a great proportion as labour 
(ctmes to be more and more subdivided; and as the operations of each workman 
are gradually reduced to a greater degree of simplicity, a variety of new machines 
come to be invented for facilitating and abridging those operations As the division 
of labour advances, therefore, in order to give constant employment to an equal 
number of workmen, an equal stock of provisions, and a greater stock of materials 
and tools than what would have been necessary in a ruder slate of things, must be 
accumulated beforehand. But the number of workmen in every branch of business 
generally increases with the division of labour in that branch, or rather it is the 
increase of their number which enables them to class and subdivide themselves in 
this manner.” (Adam Smith, op. cit,, Vol. 1, pp. 241-42 [Gamier, t. II, pp. 193-94],) 

“As »he accumulation of stock is previously necessary for carrying on this great 

^ “En veritc, dit M. de Sismondi, il nc reste plus qu’a desircr que le roi, demeure 
lout seul dans I’lle, en tournant constamment une manivelle, fasse accomplir, par des 
automates, tout I’ouvrage de I’Angleterrc.” — Ed. 

“Le mailre, qui achete le travail de I’ouvrier a un prix si bas, qu’il suffit a peine 
aux besoins les plus pressants, n’est respionsable ni de I’insuffisance des salaires, ni de 
la trop longue duree du travail; il subit lui-meme la loi qu’il impose . ce n’est pas tant 
^ies hommes que vient la miscre. que de la puissance des choses.” — Ed. 

In the manuscript; “eastern”, — Ed. 

** “Pour augmenter la valeur du produit annuel de la terre ct du travail, il n’y a pas 
H’autres moyens que d’augmenter, quant au nombre, les ouvriers productifs, ou 
d'augmenter, quant h la puissance, la facuUe productive des ouvriers pr^^emment 
employes... Dans I’un et dans I’autre cas il faut presque toujours un surcroit de 
f apital.” — Ed. 
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improvement in the productive powers of labour, so that accumulation naturally 
leads to this improvement. The person who employs his stock in maintaining 
labour, necessarily wishes to employ it in such a manner as to produce as great a 
quantity of work as possible. He endeavours, therefore, both to make among his 
workmen the most proper distribution of employment, and to furnish them with 
the best machines [...]. His abilities in both these respects |pCV. 2| are generally in 
proportion to the extent of his stock, or to the number of people whom, it can 
employ. The quantity of industry, therefore, not only increases in every Country 
with the increase of the stock which employs it, but, in consequence of that in'icrease, 
the same quantity of industry produces a much greater quantity of work.” ^dam 
Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 242 [Gamier, t. II, pp. 194-95].) ' 

Hence over-production. 

‘‘More comprehensive combinations of productive forces ... in industry and 
trade by uniting more numerous and more diverse human and natural powers in 
larger-scale enterprises. Already here and there, closer association of the chief 
branches of production. Thus, big manufacturers will try to acquire also large 
estates in order to become independent of others for at least a part of the raw 
materials required for their industry, or they will go into trade in conjunction with 
their industrial enterprises, not only to sell their own manufactures, but also to 
purchase other kinds of products and to sell these to their workers. In England, 
where a single factory owner sometimes employs ten to twelve thousand workers . , 
It is already not uncommon to find such combinations of various branches of 
production controlled by one brain, such smaller states or provinces within the state 
Thus, the mine owners in the Birmingham area have recently taken over the whole 
process of iron production, which was previously distributed among various 
entrepreneurs and owners. (See ‘‘Dcr bergmannische Distrikt bei Birmingham”, 
Deutsche Vierteljahrs-Schnft No. 3, 1838.) Finally in the large joini-stock enterprises 
which have become so numerous, we see far-reaching combinations of the financial 
resources of many participants with the scientific and technical knowledge and skills 
of others to whom the carrying-out of the work is handed over. The capitalists are 
thereby enabled to apply their savings in more diverse ways and perhaps even to 
employ them simultaneously in agnculture, industry and commerce. As a conse- 
quence their interest becomes more comprehensive, 1|XVI,2| and the contradictions 
between agricultural, industrial, and commercial interests are reduced and disap- 
pear. But this increased possibility of applying capital profitably in the most diverse 
ways cannot but intensify the antagonism between the propertied and the 
non-propertied classes.” (Schulz, op. cit., pp. 40-41.) 

The enormous profit which the landlords of houses make out of 
poverty. House rent stands in inverse proportion to industrial 
poverty. 

So does the interest obtained from the vices of the ruined 
proletarians. (Prostitution, drunkenness, pawnbroking.) 

The accumulation of capital increases and the competition 
between capitalists decreases, when capital and landed property 
are united in the same hand, also when capital is enabled by its 
size to combine different branches of production. 

Indifference towards men. Smith’s twenty lottery-tickets.®’ 

Say’s net and gross revenue. IXVlII 
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RENT OF LAND 

II 1, 3 1 Landlords' right has its origin in robbery. (Say, t. I, p. 136, note.) The 
landlords, like all other men, love to reap where they never sowed, and demand a 
rent even for the natural produce of the earth. (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 44 
[Gamier, t. I, p. 99].) 

“The rent of land, it may be thought, is frequently no more than a reasonable 
profit or interest for the stock laid out by the landlord upon its improvement. This, 
no doubt, may be partly the case upon some occasions.... The landlord demands" 
(1) "a rent even for unimproved land, and the supposed interest or profit upon the 
expense of improvement is generally an addition to this original rent.” (2) “Those 
improvements, besides, are not always made by the stock of the landlord, but 
sometimes by that of the tenant. When the lease comes to be renewed, however, 
the landlord commonly demands the same augmentation of rent as if they had 
been all made by his own.” (3) “He sometimes demands rent for what is altogether 
incapable of human improvement.” (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 131 [Gamier, 
t. 1, pp. 300-01].) 

Smith cites as an instance of the last case kelp,* 

“a species of seaweed, which, when burnt, yields an alkaline salt, useful for making 
glass, soap. etc. It grows in several parts of Great Britain, particularly in Scotland, 
upon such rocks only as lie within the high-water mark, which are twice every day 
covered with the sea, and of which the produce, therefore, was never augmented by 
human industry. The landlord, however, whose estate is bounded by a kelp shore of 
this kind, demands a rent for it as much as for his corn fields. The sea in the 
neighbourhood of the Islands of Shetland'* is more than commonly abundant in fish, 
which make a great part of the subsistence of their inhabitants ||11, 3| But in order to 
profit by the produce of the water they must have a habitation upon the neighbouring 
land. I'he rent of the landlord is in proportion, not to what the farmer can make by 
the land, but to what he can make both by the land and by the water.” (Adam Smith, 
op cit., Vol. I, p 131 [Gamier, t. 1. pp. 301-02],) 

“This rent may be considered as the produce of those powers of jiature, the use 
of which the landlord lends to the farmer. It is greater or smaller according to the 
supposed extent of those powers, or in other words, according to the supposed 
natural or improved fertility of the land. It is the work of nature which remains 
after deducting or compensating everything which can be regarded as the work of 
man ” (Adam Smith, op. cii., Vol. I, pp. 324-25 [Gamier, t. II, pp. 377-78].) 

“The rent of land, therefore, considered as the price paid for the use of the 
land, is naturally a monopoly price. It is not at all proportioned to what the landlord 
may have laid out upon the improvement of the land, oi to what he can afford to 
take; but to what the farmer can afford to give.” (Adam Smith, op. cit., p. 131 
[Ciarnicr, t. I, p. 302].) 

Of the three original classes, that of the landlords is the one “whose revenue 
u)sts them neither labour nor care, but comes to them, as it were, of its own 
accord, and independent of any plan or project‘d of their own”. (Adam Smith, op. 

Vol. 1, p. 230 [Gamier, t. II. p. 161].) 

“ Adam Smith uses the general term “kelp”. Marx writes **Salzkraut (Seekrapp, 
Salicome)" which indicates sp>ecies of saltwort (Salsola) or glasswort (Salicomia ). — Ed. 

In the manuscript: “Scotland”. — Ed. 

^ In the manuscrifR Einsicht (understanding) instead of Absicht (purptose, 
mtention, project). — Ed. 
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We have already learnt that the size of the rent depends on the 
degree of fertility of the land. 

Another factor in its determination is sitiuition. 

“The rent of land not only varies with its fertility, whatever be its produce, but with 
its situation, whatever be its fertility." (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 133 [Gamier, t. 
I, p. 306],) 

“The produce of land, mines, and fisheries, when their natural fertility Is equal, 
is in proportion to the extent and proper ||I1I,3| application of the yrapitals 
employed about them. When the capitals are equal and equally well applied,\it is in 
proportion to their natural fertility." (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 249 [Gamier, t. II, pi 210].) 

These propositions of Smith are important, because, given ^qual 
costs of production and capital of equal size, they reduce the rent 
of land to the greater or lesser fertility of the soil. Thereby 
showing clearly the perversion of concepts in political economy, 
which turns the fertility of the land into an attribute of the 
landlord. 

Now, however, let us consider the rent of land as it is formed in 
real life. 

The rent of land is established as a result of the struggle between 
tenant and landlord. We find that the hostile antagonism of 
interests, the struggle, the war is recognised throughout political 
economy as the basis of social organisation. 

Let us see now what the relations are between landlord and 
tenant. 

“In adjusting the terms of the lease, the landlord endeavours to leave him no 
greater share of the produce than what is sufficient to keep up the stock from 
which he furnishes the seed, pays the labour, and purchases and maintains the 
cattle and other instruments of husbandry, together with the ordinary profits of 
farming stock in the neighbourhood. This is evidently the smallest share with which 
the tenant can content himself without being a loser, and the landlord seldom 
means to leave him any more. Whatever part of the produce, or, what is the same 
thing, whatever part of its price is over and above this share, he naturally 
endeavours to reserve to himself as the rent of his land, which is evidently the 
highest the tenant can afford to pay in the actual circumstances of the land.|llV,3i 
[...] This portion, however, may still be considered as the natural rent of land, or 
the rent for which it is naturally meant that land should for the most part be let." 
(Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 130-31 [Gamier, t. I, pp. 299-300].) 

“The landlords," says Say, “operate a certain kind of monopoly against the 
tenants. The demand for their commodity, site and soil, can go on expanding 
indefinitely; but there is only a given, limited amount of their commodity.... The 
bargain struck between landlord and tenant is always advantageous to the former 
in the greatest possible degree ... Besides the advanuge he derives from the nature 
of the case, he derives a further advantage from his position, his larger fortune 
and greater credit and standing. But the first by itself suffices to enable him and 
him alone to profit from the favourable circumstances of the land. The opening ol 
a canal, or a road; the increase of population and of the prosperity of a district, 
always raises the rent.... Indeed, the tenant himself may improve the ground at his 
own expense; but he only derives the profit from this capital for the duration of 
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his lease, with the expiry of which it remains with the proprietor of the land; 
henceforth it is the latter who reaps the interest thereon, without having made the 
outlay, for there is now a proportionate increase in the rent.” (Say, t. II, pp. 
142-43.) 

“Rent, considered as the price paid for the use of land, is naturally the highest 
which the tenant can afford to pay in the actual circumstances of the land.” (Adam 
Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 130 [Gamier, t. I, p. 299].) 

“The rent of an estate above ground commonly amounts to what is supposed to 
be a third of the gross produce; and it is generally a rent certain and independent 
of the occasional variations |[V,3| in the crop.” (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 153 
[Gamier, t. I, p. 351].) This rent “is seldom less than a fourth ... of the whole 
produce”, (op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 325 [Gamier, t. II, p. 378].) 

Rent cannot be paid on all commodities. For instance, in many 
districts* no rent is paid for stones. 

“Such parts only of the produce of land can commonly be brought to market of 
which the ordinary price is sufficient to replace the stock which must be employed 
in bringing them thither, together with its ordinary profits. If the ordinary price is 
more than this, the surplus part of it will naturally go to the rent of the land. If it 
IS not more, though the commodity may be brought to market, it can afford no 
rent to the landlord. Whether the price is or is not more depends upon the 
demand.” (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 132 [Gamier, t. I, pp. 302-03].) 

“Rent, it is to be observed, therefore, enters into the composition of the pnee of 
commodities in a different way from wages and profit. High or low wages and profit arc 
the causes of high or low price; high or low rent is the effect of it.” (Adam Smith, 
loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 132 [Gamier, t. I, pp. 303-04].) 

Food belongs to the products which always yield a rent. 

As men, like all other animals, naturally multiply in proportion to the means 
of their subsistence, food is always, more or less, in demand. It can always purchase 
or command a greater or smaller I1VI,3| quantity of labour, and somebody can 
always be found who is willing to do something in order to obtain it. The quantity 
of labour, indeed, which it can purchase is not always equal to what it could 
maintain, if managed in the most economical manner, on account of the high 
wages which are sometimes given to labour. But it can always purchase such a 
quantity of labour as it can maintain, according to the rate at which the sort of 
labour is commonly maintained in the neighbourhood. 

“But land, in almost any situation, produces a greater quantity of food than 
what is sufficient to maintain all the labour necessary for bringing it^ to market 
[....] The surplus, too, is always more than sufficient to replace the stock which 
employed that labour, together with its profits. Something, therefore, always 
remains for a rent to the landlord.” (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 132-33 
[Gamier, t. I, pp. 305-06].) 

“Food is in this manner not only the original source of rent, but every other 
part of the produce of land which afterwards affords rent derives that part of its 
value from the improvement of the powers of labour in producing food by means 
of the improvement and cultivation of land.” (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 150 
[Gamier, t. I, p. 345].) 

“Human food seems to be the only produce of land which always and 

* In the manuscript Gegtnstanden (objects) instead of Gegen (districts). — Ed. 

^ “It” refers to food, the manuscript however has Arbeit (labour). — Ed. 
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necessarily affords some rent to the landlord." (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 147 [Gamier, 1. 1, 
p. 337].) 

“Countries are populous not in proportion to the number of people whom their 
produce can clothe and lodge, but in proportion to that of those whom it can 
feed.” (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 149 [Gamier, t. I, p. 342].) 

“After food, clothing and lodging are the two great wants of mankind.” They 
usually yield a rent, but not inevitably, (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 147 [Gamier, t., I, pp. 
337-38].)! VI II ‘ 

II VIII, Let us now see how the landlord exploits everything 
from which society benefits. 

(1) The rent of land increases with population. (Adam Smith, 
op. cit., Vol. I, p. 146 [Gamier, t. I, p. 335].) 

(2) We have already learnt from Say how the rent of land 
increases with railways, etc., with the improvement, safety, and 
multiplication of the means of communication. 

(3) “Every improvement in the circumstances of the society tends either directly 
or indirectly to raise the real rent of land, to increase the real wealth of the 
landlord, his power of purchasing the labour, or the produce of the labour of 
other people. 

“The extension of improvement and cultivation tends to raise it directly. The 
landlord’s share of the produce necessarily increases with the increase of the 
produce. 

“That rise in the real pnee of those parts of the rude produce of land [...] the 
rise in the price of cattle, for example, tends too to raise the rent of land directly, 
and in a still greater proportion The real value of the landlord’s share, his real 
command of the labour of other people, not only rises with the real value of the 
produce, but the proportion of his share to the whole produce rises with it. Thai 
produce, after the rise in its real price, requires no more labour to collect it than 
before. A smaller proportion of it will, therefore, be sufficient to replace, with the 
ordinary profit, the stock which employs that labour. A greater proportion of it 
must, consequently, belong to the landlord.” (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, pp 
228-29 [Gamier, t. II, pp. 157-59].) 

II IX, 31 The greater demand for raw produce, and therefore the 
rise in value, may in part result from the increase of population 
and from the increase of their needs. But every new invention, 
every new application in manufacture of a previously unused or 
little-used raw material, augments rent. Thus, for example, there 
was a tremendous rise in the rent of coal mines with the advent of 
the railways, steamships, etc. 

Besides this advantage which the landlord derives from man- 
ufacture, discoveries, and labour, there is yet another, as we shall 
presently see. 

(4) “All those improvements in the productive powers of labour, which tend 
directly to reduce the real price of manufactures, tend indirectly to raise the real 
rent of land. The landlord exchanges that part of his mde produce, which is over 
and above his own consumption, or what comes to the same thing, the price of that 
part of it, for manufactured produce. Whatever reduces the real price of the latter, 
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raises that of the former. An equal quantity of the former becomes thereby 
equivalent to a greater quantity of the latter; and the landlord is enabled to 
purchase a greater quantity of the conveniencies, ornaments, or luxuries, which he 
has occasion for.” (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 229 [Gamier, t. II, p. 159].) 

But it is silly to conclude, as Smith does, that since the landlord 
exploits every benefit which comes to society 11X,31 the interest of 
the landlord is always identical with that of society, (op. cit., Vol. I, 
p. 230 [Gamier, t. II, p. 161].) In the economic system, under the 
rule of private property, the interest which an individual has in 
society is in precisely inverse proportion to the interest society has 
in him — just as the interest of the usurer in the spendthrift is by 
no means identical with the interest of the spendthrift. 

We shall mention only in passing the landlord’s obsession with 
monopoly directed against the landed property of foreign coun- 
tries, from which the Corn Laws,^® for instance, originate. Likewise, 
we shall here pass over medieval serfdom, the slavery in the col- 
onies, and the miserable condition of the country folk, the day- 
labourers, in Great Britain. Let us confine ourselves to the propo- 
sitions of political economy itself. 

(1) The landlord being interested in the welfare of society 
means, according to the principles of political economy, that he is 
interested in the growth of its population and manufacture, in the 
expansion of its needs — in short, in the increase of wealth; and this 
increase of wealth is, as we have already seen, identical with the 
increase of poverty and slavery. The relation between increasing 
house rent and increasing poverty is an example of the landlord’s 
interest in society, for the ground rent, the interest obtained from 
the land on which the house stands, goes up with the rent of the 
house. 

(2) According to the political economists themselves, the land- 
lord’s interest is inimically opposed to the interest of the tenant 
farmer — and thus already to a significant section of society. 

11X1,31 (3) As the landlord can demand all the more rent from 
the tenant farmer the less wages the farmer pays, and as the 
farmer forces down wages all the lower the more rent the landlord 
demands, it follows that the interest of the landlord is just as 
hostile to that of the farm workers as is that of the manufacturers 
to their workers. He likewise forces down wages to the minimum. 

(4) Since a real reduction in the price of manufactured products 
raises the rent of land, the landowner has a direct interest in 
lowering the wages of industrial workers, in competition amonpt 
the capitalists, in over-production, in all the misery associated with 
industrial production. 
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(5) While, thus, the landlord’s interest, far from being identical 
with the interest of society, stands inimically opposed to the 
interest of tenant farmers, farm labourers, factory workers and 
capitalists, on the other hand, the interest of one landlord is not 
even identical with that of another, on account of the competition 
which we will now consider. 

In general the relationship of large and small landed property is 
like that of big and small capital. But in addition, there are s)pecial 
circumstances which lead inevitably to the accumulation of large 
landed property and to the absorption of small property by it. 

11X11,31 (1) Nowhere does the relative number of workers and 
implements decrease more with increases in the size of the stock 
than in landed property. Likewise, the possibility of all-round 
exploitation, of economising production costs, and of effective 
division of labour, increases nowhere more with the size of the 
stock than in landed property. However small a field may be, it 
requires for its working a certain irreducible minimum of imple- 
ments (plough, saw, etc.), whilst the size of a piece of landed 
property can be reduced far below this minimum. 

(2) Big landed property accumulates to itself the interest on the 
capital which the tenant farmer has employed to improve the land. 
Small landed property has to employ its own capital, and therefore 
does not get this profit at all. 

(3) While every social improvement benefits the big estate, it 
harms small property, because it increases its need for ready cash. 

(4) Two important laws concerning this competition remain to 
be considered: 

(a) The rent of the cultivated* land, of which the produce is human food, 
regulates the rent of the greater part of other cultivated land. (Adam Smith, op. 
cit., Vol. 1, p. 144 [Gamier, t. I, p. 331].) 

Ultimately, only the big estate can produce such food as cattle, 
etc. Therefore it regulates the rent of other land and can force it 
down to a minimum. 

The small landed proprietor working on his own land stands 
then to the big landowner in the same relation as an artisan 
possessing his own tool to the factory owner. Small property in 
land has become a mere instrument of labour. H XVI, 11’® Rent 
entirely disappears for the small proprietor; there remains to him 
at the most the interest on his capital, and his wages. For rent can 
be driven down by competition till it is nothing more than the 
interest on capital not invested by the proprietor. 

(P) In addition, we have already learnt that with equal fertility 

* The manuscript has “produced” instead of "cultivated”. — Ed. 
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and equally efficient exploitation of lands, mines and fisheries, the 
produce is proportionate to the size of the capital. Hence the 
victory of the big landowner. Similarly, where equal capitals are 
employed the product is proportionate to the fertility. Hence, 
where capitals are equal, victory goes to the proprietor of the 
more fertile soil. 

(T) “A mine of any kind may be said to be either fertile or barren, according as 
the quantity of mineral which can be brought from it by a certain quantity of 
labour is greater or less than what can be brought by an equal quantity from the 
greater part of other mines of the same kind.” (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 151 
[Gamier, t. 1, pp. 345-46].) 

“The most fertile coal-mine, too, regulates the price of coals* at all the other 
mines in its neighbourhood. Both the proprietor and the undertaker of the work 
find, the one that he can get a greater rent, the other that he can get a greater 
profit, by somewhat underselling all their neighbours. Their neighbours are soon 
obliged to sell at the same price, though they cannot so well afford it, and though it 
always diminishes, and sometimes takes away altogether both their rent and their 
profit. Some works are abandoned altogether; others can afford no rent, and can 
be wrought only by the proprietor.” (Adam Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 152-53 
[Gamier, i. I, p. 350].) 

“After the discovery of the mines of Peru, the silver mines of Europe were, the 
greater part of them, abandoned.... This was the case, too, with the mines of Cuba 
and St. Domingo, and even with the ancient mines of Peru, after the discovery of 
those of Potosi.” (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 154 [Gamier, t. I, p. 353].) 

What Smith here says of mines applies more or less to landed 
property generally: 

(8) “The ordinary market price of land, it is to be observed, depends 
everywhere upon the ordinary market rate of interest.... If the rent of land should 
fall short of the interest of money by a greater difference, nobody would buy land, 
which would soon reduce its ordinary price. On the contrary, if the advantages 
should much more than compensate the difference, everybody would buy land, 
which again would soon raise its ordinary price.” (op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 320 [Gamier, t. 
II, pp. 367-68].) 

From this relation of rent of land to interest on money it follows 
that rent must fall more and more, so that eventually only the 
wealthiest people can live on rent. Hence the evergreater competi- 
tion between landowners who do not lease their land to tenants. 
Ruin of some of these; further accumulation of large landed 
property. 

“ IIXVI1,2I This competition has the further consequence that a 
large part of landed property falls into the hands of the capitalists 
and that capitalists thus become simultaneously landowners, just as 
the smaller landowners are on the whole already nothing more 
than capitalists. Similarly, a section of large landowners become at 
the same time industrialists. 

* The manuscript has “mine” instead of “coals”. — Ed. 
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The final consequence is thus the abolition of the distinction 
between capitalist and landowner, so that there remain altogether 
only two classes of the population — the working class and the class 
of capitalists. This huckstering with landed property, the transfor- 
mation of landed property into a commodity, constitutes the final 
overthrow of the old and the final establishment of the mjoney 
aristocracy. ^ ^ 

(1) We will not join in the sentimental tears wept over th^ by 
romanticism. Romanticism always confuses the shamefulnes^ of 
huckstering the land with the perfectly rational consequence, inevita- 
ble and desirable within the realm of private property, of the 
huckstering of private property in land. In the first place, feudal 
landed property is already by its very nature huckstered 
land — the earth which is estranged from man and hence con- 
fronts him in the shape of a few great lords. 

The domination of the land as an alien power over men is 
already inherent in feudal landed property. The serf is the 
adjunct of the land. Likewise, the lord of an entailed estate, the 
first-born son, belongs to the land. It inherits him. Indeed, the 
dominion of private property begins with property in land — that 
is its basis. But in feudal landed property the lord at least appears 
as the king of the estate. Similarly, there still exists the semblance 
of a more intimate connection between the proprietor and the 
land than that of mere material wealth. The estate is individualised 
with its lord: it has his rank, is baronial or ducal with him, has his 
privileges, his jurisdiction, his political position, etc. It appears as 
the inorganic body of its lord. Hence the proverb nulle terre sans 
maitre, which expresses the fusion of nobility and landed property 
Similarly, the rule of landed property does not appear directly as 
the rule of mere capital. For those belonging to it, the estate is 
more like their fatherland. It is a constricted sort of nationality. 

II XVIII, 21 In the same way, feudal landed property gives its 
name to its lord, as does a kingdom to its king. His family history 
the history of his house, etc. — all this individualises the estate foi 
him and makes it literally his house, personifies it. Similarly those 
working on the estate have not the position of day-labourers; but 
they are in part themselves his property, as are serfs; and in part 
they are bound to him by ties of respect, allegiance, and duty. His 
relation to them is therefore directly political, and has likewise a 
human, intimate side. Customs, character, etc., vary from one 
estate to another and seem to be one with the land to which they 
belong; whereas later, it is only his purse and not his character, his 
individuality, which connects a man with an estate. Finally, the 
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feudal lord does not try to extract the utmost advantage from his 
land. Rather, he consumes what is there and calmly leaves the 
worry of producing to the serfs and the tenants. Such is nobility*s 
relationship to landed property, which casts a romantic glory on its 
lords. 

It is necessary that this appearance be abolished — that landed 
property, the root of private property, be dragged completely into 
the movement of private property and that it become a commodi- 
ty; that the rule of the proprietor appear as the undisguised rule 
of private property, of capital, freed of all political tincture; that 
the relationship between proprietor and worker be reduced to the 
economic relationship of exploiter and exploited; that all 
personal relationship between the proprietor and his property 
cease, property becoming merely objectivcy material wealth; that the 
marriage of convenience should take the place of the marriage of 
honour with the land; and that the land should likewise sink to the 
status of a commercial value, like man. It is essential that that 
which is the root of landed property — filthy self-interest — make 
its appearance, too, in its cynical form. It is essential that the 
immovable monopoly turn into the mobile and restless monopoly, 
into competition; and that the idle enjoyment of the products of 
other people’s blood and sweat turn into a bustling commerce in 
the same commodity. Lastly, it is essential that in this competition 
landed property, in the form of capital, manifest its dominion over 
both the working class and the proprietors themselves who are 
cither being ruined or raised by the laws governing the movement 
of capital. The medieval proverb nulle terre sans seigneur is thereby 
replaced by that other proverb, ['argent n'a pas de maitre, wherein is 
expressed the complete domination of dead matter over man. 

||XIX,2| (2) Concerning the argument of division or non-division 
of landed property, the following is to be observed. 

The division of landed property negates the large-scale monopoly of 
property in land — abolishes it; but only by generalising this 
monopoly. It does not abolish the source of monopoly ^ private 
property. It attacks the existing form, but not the essence, of 
monopoly. The consequence is that it falls victim to the laws of 
private property. For the division of landed property corresponds 
to the movement of competition in the sphere of industry. In 
Kidition to the economic disadvantages of such a dividing-up of 
the instruments of labour, and the dispersal of labour (to be 
<^lcarly distinguished from the division of labour: in separated 

A word in the manuscript cannot be deciphered. — Ed. 
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labour the work is not shared out amongst many, but each carries 
on the same work by himself, it is a multiplication of the same 
work), this division [of land], like that competition [in industry], 
necessarily turns again into accumulation. 

Therefore, where the division of landed property takes place, 
there remains nothing for it but to return to monopoly in ja still 
more malignant form, or to negate, to abolish the division of 
landed property itself. To do that, however, is not to retui-n to 
feudal ownership, but to abolish private property in the, soil 
altogether. The first abolition of monopoly is always its generalisa- 
tion, the broadening of its existence. The abolition of monopoly, 
once it has come to exist in its utmost breadth and inclusiveness, is 
its total annihilation. Association, applied to land, shares the 
economic advantage of large-scale landed property, and first* 
brings to realisation the original tendency inherent in [land] 
division, namely, equality. In the same way association also 
re-establishes, now on a rational basis, no longer mediated by 
serfdom, overlordship and the silly mysticism of property, the 
intimate ties of man with the earth, since the earth ceases to be an 
object of huckstering, and through free labour and free enjoy- 
ment becomes once mor^ a true personal property of man. A 
great advantage of the division of landed property is that the 
masses, which can no longer resign themselves to servitude, perish 
through property in a different way than in industry. 

As for large landed property, its defenders have always, sophis- 
tically, identified the economic advantages offered by large-scale 
agriculture with large-scale landed property, as if it were not 
precisely as a result of the abolition of property that this 
advantage, for one thing, would receive its II XX, 2 1 greatest possible 
extension, and, for another, only then would be of social benefit. 
In the same way, they have attacked the huckstering spirit of small 
landed property, as if large landed property did not contain 
huckstering latent within it, even in its feudal form — not to speak 
of the modern English form, which combines the landlord’s 
feudalism with the tenant farmer’s huckstering and industry. 

Just as large landed property can return the reproach of 
monopoly levelled against it by partitioned land, since partitioned 
land is also based on the monopoly of private property, so can 
partitioned landed property likewise return to large landed prop- 
erty the reproach of partition, since partition also prevails there, 
though in a rigid and frozen form. Indeed, private property rests 

* In the manuscript the word "first" (ml) cannot be clearly deciphered. — Ed. 
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altogether on partitioning. Moreover, just as division of the land 
leads back to large landed property as a form of capital wealth, so 
must feudal landed property necessarily lead to partitioning or at 
least fall into the hands of the capitalists, turn and twist as it may. 

For large landed property, as in England, drives the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population into the arms of industry and 
reduces its own workers to utter wretchedness. Thus, it engenders 
and enlarges the power of its enemy, capital, industry, by throwing 
poor people and an entire activity of the country on to the other 
side. It makes the majority of the people of the country industrial 
and thus opponents of large landed property. Where industry has 
attained to great power, as in England at the present time, it 
progressively forces from large landed property its monopoly 
against foreign countries'* and throws it into competition with 
landed property abroad. For under the sway of industry landed 
property could keep its feudal grandeur secure only by means of 
monopolies against foreign countries, thereby protecting itself 
against the general laws of trade, which are incompatible with its 
feudal character. Once thrown into competition, landed property 
obeys the laws of competition, like every other commodity sub- 
jected to competition. It begins thus to fluctuate, to decrease and 
to increase, to fly from one hand to another; and no law can keep 
it any longer in a few predestined hands. |lXXI,2| The immediate 
consequence is the splitting up of the land amongst many hands, 
and in any case subjection to the power of industrial capitals. 

Finally, large landed property which has been forcibly preserved 
in this way and which has begotten by its side a tremendous 
industry leads to crisis even more quickly than the partitioning of 
land, in comparison with which the power of industry remains 
constantly of second rank. 

Large landed property, as we see in England, has already cast 
off its feudal character and adopted an industrial character insofar 
as it is aiming to make as much money as possible. To the owner it 
yields the utmost possible rent, to the tenant farmer the utmost 
possible profit on his capital. The workers on the land, in 
consequence, have already been reduced to the minimum, and the 
class of tenant farmers already represents within landed property 
the power of industry and capital. As a result of foreign competi- 
tion, rent in most cases can no longer form an independent 
income. A large number of landowners are forced to displace 

* Originally it was “against the monopoly of foreign countries”, then Marx 
‘^rossed out “tne monopoly of”. — Ed. 
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tenant farmers, some of whom in this way [...]* sink into the prole- 
tariat. On the other hand, many tenant farmers will take over 
landed property; for the big proprietors, who with their comfortable 
incomes have mostly given themselves over to extravagance and for 
the most part are not competent to conduct large-scale agriculture, 
often possess neither the capital nor the ability for the explolitation 
of the land. Hence a section of this class, too, is completely rhined. 
Eventually wages, which have already been reduced to a \ mini- 
mum, must be reduced yet further, to meet the new competition. 
This then necessarily leads to revolution. 

Landed property had to develop in each of these two ways so as 
to experience in both its necessary downfall, just as industry both 
in the form of monopoly and in that of competition had to ruin 
itself so as to learn to believe in man. I XXI 1 1 


[ESTRANGED LABOUR] 


IIXXllI We have proceeded from the premises of political 
economy. We have accepted its language and its laws. We 
presupposed private property, the separation of labour, capital and 
land, and of wages, profit of capital and rent of land — likewise 
division of labour, competition, the concept of exchange-value, etc. 
On the basis of political economy itself, in its own words, we have 
shown that the worker sinks to the level of a commodity and becomes 
indeed the most wretched of commodities; that the wretchedness of 
the worker is in inverse proportion to the power and magnitude of 
his production; that the necessary result of competition is the 
accumulation of capital in a few hands, and thus the restoration of 
monopoly in a more terrible form; and that finally the distinction 
between capitalist and land rentier, like that between the tiller of the 
soil and the factory worker, disap{>ears and that the whole of society 
must fall apart into the two classes — the property owners and the 
propertyless workers. 

Political economy starts with the fact of private property; it does 
not explain it to us. It expresses in general, abstract formulas the 
material process through which private property actually passes, and 
these formulas it then takes for laws. It does not comprehend these 
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laws, i.e., it does not demonstrate how they arise from the very 
nature of private property. Political economy throws no light on the 
cause of the division between labour and capital, and between capital 
and land. When, for example, it defines the relationship of wages to 
profit, it takes the interest of the capitalists to be the ultimate cause, 
i.e., it takes for granted what it is supposed to explain. Similarly, 
competition comes in everywhere. It is explained from external 
circumstances. As to how far these external and apparently 
accidental circumstances are but the expression of a necessary course 
of development, political economy teaches us nothing. We have seen 
how exchange itself appears to it as an accidental fact. The only 
wheels which political economy sets in motion are greed and the war 
amongst the greedy — competition.^ 

Precisely because political economy does not grasp the way the 
movement is connected, it was possible to oppose, for instance, the 
doctrine of competition to the doctrine of monopoly, the doctrine of 
the freedom of the crafts to the doctrine of the guild, the doctrine of 
the division of landed property to the doctrine of the big estate — for 
competition, freedom of the crafts and the division of landed 
property were explained and comprehended only as accidental, 
premeditated and violent consequences of monopoly, of the guild 
system, and of feudal property, not as their necessary, inevitable and 
natural consequences. 

Now, therefore, we have to grasp the intrinsic connection between 
private property, avarice, the separation of labour, capital and 
landed property; the connection of exchange and competition, of 
value and the devaluation of men, of monopoly and competition, 
etc. — we have to grasp this whole estrangement connected with the 
money system. 

Do not let us go back to a fictitious primordial condition as the 
political economist does, when he tries to explain. Such a primordial 
condition explains nothing; it merely pushes the question away into a 
grey nebulous distance. The economist assumes in the form of a fact, 
of an event, what he is supposed to deduce — namely, the necessary 
relationship between two things — between, for example, division of 

labour and exchange. Thus the theologian explains the origin of evil 
^^y the fall of man; that is, he assumes as a fact, in historical form, 
what has to be explained. 

We proceed from an actual economic fact. 

The worker becomes all the poorer the more wealth he produces, 

* After the paragraph the following sentence is crossed out in the manuscript: 
“We now have to examine the nature of this material movement of property.” — Ed. 
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the more his production increases in power and size. The worker 
becomes an ever cheaper commodity the more commodities he 
creates. The devaluaixon of the world of men is in direct proportion 
to the increasing value of the world of things. Labour produces not 
only commodities: it produces itself and the worker as a commqdity — 
and this at the same rate at which it produces commodities ih gen- 
eral. \ 

This fact expresses merely that the object which labour pro- 
duces — labour’s product — confronts it as something alien, as a power 
independent of the producer. The product of labour is labour which 
has been embodied in an object, which has become material: it is 
the objectification of labour. Labour’s realisation is its objectifica- 
tion. Under these economic conditions this realisation of labour 
appears as loss of realisation for the workers’*; objectification as loss 
of the object and bondage to it; appropriation as estrangement, as 
alienation?^ 

So much does labour’s realisation appear as loss of realisation that 
the worker loses realisation to the point of starving to death. So much 
does objectification appear as loss of the object that the worker is 
robbed of the objects most necessary not only for his life but for his 
work. Indeed, labour itself becomes an object which he can obtain 
only with the greatest effort and with the most irregular interrup- 
tions. So much does the appropriation of the object appear as 
estrangement that the more objects the worker produces the less he 
can possess and the more he falls under the sway of his product, 
capital. 

All these consequences are implied in the statement that the wor 
ker is related to the product of his labour as to an alien object. For on 
this premise it is clear that the more the worker spends himself, the 
more powerful becomes the alien world of objects which he creates 
over and against himself, the poorer he himself — his inner world— 
becomes, the less belongs to him as his own. It is the same in religion. 
The more man puts into God, the less he retains in himself. The 
worker puts his life into the object; but now his life no longer belongs 
to him but to the object. Hence, the greater this activity, the more the 
worker lacks objects. Whatever the product of his labour is, he is not. 
Therefore the greater this product, the less is he himself. The 
alienation of the worker in his product means not only that his labour 
becomes an object, an external existence, but that it exists outside him, 
independently, as something alien to him, and that it becomes a 
power on its own confronting him. It means that the life which he 
has conferred on the object confronts him as something hostile and 
alien. 
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IIXXIII/Let us now look more closely at the objectification, at the 
production of the worker; and in it at the estrangement, the lossoi the 
object, of his product. 

The worker can create nothing without nature, without the sensuous 
external world. It is the material on which his labour is realised, in 
which it is active, from which and by means of which it produces. 

But just as nature provides labour with [the] means of life in the 
sense that labour cannot live without objects on which to operate, on 
the other hand, it also provides the means of life in the more restricted 
sense, i.e., the means for the physical subsistence of the worker 
himself. 

Thus the more the worker by his labour appropriates the external 
world, sensuous nature, the more he deprives himself of means of life 
m two respects: first, in that the sensuous external world more and 
more ceases to be an object belonging to his labour — to be his 
labour’s means of life; and secondly, in that it more and more ceases to 
he means of life in the immediate sense, means for the physical 
subsistence of the worker. 

In both respects, therefore, the worker becomes a servant of his 
object, first, in that he receives an object of labour, i.e., in that he 
leceives work', and secondly, in that he receives means of subsistence. 
This enables him to exist, first, as a worker, and, second, as a physical 
subject. The height of this servitude is that it is only as a worker ihdi he 
can maintain himself as a physical subject, and that it is only as a 
hhysical subject that he is a worker. 

(According to the economic laws the estrangement of the worker 
111 his object is expressed thus: the more the worker produces, the 
less he has to consume; the more values he creates, the more 
\alueless, the more unworthy he becomes; the better formed his 
product, the more deformed becomes the worker; the more civilised 
ins object, the more barbarous becomes the worker; the more 
l>()werful labour becomes, the more powerless becomes the worker; 
ihe more ingenicms labour becomes, the less ingenious becomes the 
worker and the more he becomes nature’s servant.) 

Political economy conceals the estrangement inherent in the nature of 
labour by not considering the direct relationship between the worker 
(labour) and production. It is true that labour produces wonderful 
things for the rich — but for the worker it produces privation. It 
produces palaces — but for the worker, hovels. It produces beau- 
tv — but for the worker, deformity. It replaces labour by machines, 
hut it throws one section of the workers back to a barbarous type of 
labour, and it turns the other section into a machine. It produces 
uuelligence — but for the worker, stupidity, cretinism. 
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The direct relationship of labour to its products is the relationship of the 
worker to the objects of his production. The relationship of the man of 
means to the objects of production and to production itself is only a 
consequence of this first relationship — and confirms it. We shall 
consider this other aspect later. When we ask, then, what is the 
essential relationship of labour we are asking about the relationship 
of the worker to production. \ 

Till now we have been considering the estrangement, the 
alienation of the worker only in one of its aspects, i.e., the wotker’s 
relationship to the products of his labour. But the estrangement is 
manifested not only in the result but in the act of production, within 
the producing activity itself. How could the worker come to face the 
product of his activity as a stranger, were it not that in the very act of 
production he was estranging himself from himself? The product is 
after all but the summary of the activity, of production. If then the 
product of labour is alienation, production itself must be active 
alienation, the alienation of activity, the activity of alienation. In the 
estrangement of the object of labour is merely summarised the 
estrangement, the alienation, in the activity of labour itself. 

What, then, con^stitutes the alienation of labour? 

First, the fact that labour is external to the worker, i.e., it does not 
belong to his intrinsic nature; that in his work, therefore, he does not 
affirm himself but denies himself, does not feel content but 
unhappy, does not develop freely his physical and mental energy but 
mortifies his body and ruins his mind. The worker therefore only 
feels himself outside his work, and in his work feels outside himseli. 
He feels at home when he is not working, and when he is working he 
does not feel at home. His labour is therefore not voluntary, but 
coerced; it is forced labour. It is therefore not the satisfaction of a 
need; it is merely a means to satisfy needs external to it. Its alien 
character emerges clearly in the fact that as soon as no physical or 
other compulsion exists, labour is shunned like the plague. External 
labour, labour in which man alienates himself, is a labour of 
self-sacrifice, of mortification. Lastly, the external character of 
labour for the worker appears in the fact that it is not his own, but 
someone else’s, that it does not belong to him, that in it he belongs, 
not to himself, but to another. Just as in religion the sp)ontaneous 
activity of the human imagination, of the human brain and the 
human heart, operates on the individual independently of 
him — that is, operates as an alien, divine or diabolical activity — so is 
the worker’s activity not his spontaneous activity. It belongs to 
another; it is the loss of his self. 

As a result, therefore, man (the worker) only feels himself freely 
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active in his animal functions — eating, drinking, procreating, or at 
most in his dwelling and in dressing-up, etc.; and in his human 
functions he no longer feels himself to be anything but an animal. 
What is animal becomes human and what is human becomes 
animal. 

Certainly eating, drinking, procreating, etc., are also genuinely 
human functions. But taken abstractly, separated from the sphere of 
all other human activity and turned into sole and ultimate ends, they 
are animal functions. 

We have considered the act of estranging practical human activity, 
labour, in two of its aspects. (1) The relation of the worker to the 
product of labour as an alien object exercising power over him. This 
relation is at the same time the relation to the sensuous external 
world, to the objects of nature, as an alien world inimically opposed 
to him. (2) The relation of labour to the act of production within the 
labour process. This relation is the relation of the worker to his own 
activity as an alien activity not belonging to him; it is activity as 
suffering, strength as weakness, begetting as emasculating, the 
worker’s own physical and mental energy, his personal life — for 
what is life but activity? — as an activity which is turned against him, 
independent of him and not belonging to him. Here we have 
self-estrangement, as previously we had the estrangement of the thing. 

IIXXIVI We have still a third aspect of estranged labour to deduce 
from the two already considered. 

Man is a species-being,^^ not only because in practice and in theory 
he adopts the species (his own as well as those of other things) as his 
object, but — and this is only another way of expressing it — also 
because he treats himself as the actual, living species; because he 
treats himself as a universal and therefore a free being. 

The life of the species, both in man and in animals, consists 
physically in the fact that man (like the animal) lives on inorganic 
nature; and the more universal man (or the animal) is, the more 
universal is the sphere of inorganic nature on which he lives. Just as 
|3lants, animals, stones, air, light, etc., constitute theoretically a part 
of human consciousness, partly as objects of natural science, partly as 
objects of art — his spiritual inorganic nature, spiritual nourishment 
which he must first prepare to make palatable and digestible — so 
in the realm of practice they constitute a part of human life and 
human activity. Physically man lives only on these products of 
nature, whether they appear in the form of food, heating, clothes, a 
dwelling, etc. The universality of man appears in practice precisely in 
the universality which makes all nature his inorganic body — both 
inasmuch as nature is (1) his direct means of life, and (2) the 
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material, the object, and the instrument of his life activity. Nature is 
man’s inorganic body — nature, that is, insofar as it is not itself human 
body. Man lives on nature — means that nature is his body, with which 
he must remain in continuous interchange if he is not to die. That 
man’s physical and spiritual life is linked to nature means simply that 
nature is linked to itself, for man is a part of nature. i 

In estranging from man (1) nature, and (2) himself, his own ictive 
functions, his life activity, estranged labour estranges the species j[rom 
man. It changes for him the life of the species into a mearis of 
individual jife. First it estranges the life of the species and individual 
life, and secondly it makes individual life in its abstract form the 
purpose of the life of the species, likewise in its abstract and 
estranged form. 

For labour, life activity, productive life itself, appears to man in the 
first place merely as a means of satisfying a need — the need to 
maintain physical existence. Yet the productive life is the life of the 
species. It is life-engendering life. The whole character of a 
species — its species-character — is contained in the character of its 
life activity; and free, conscious activity is man’s species-character. 
Life itself appears only as a means to life. 

The animal is immediately one with its life activity. It does not 
distinguish itself from it. It is its life activity. Man makes his life 
activity itself the object of his will and of his consciousness. He has 
conscious life activity. It is not a determination with which he directly 
merges. Conscious life activity distinguishes man immediately from 
animal life activity. It is just because of this that he is a species-being. 
Or it is only becau.se he is a species-being that he is a conscious being, 
i.e., that his own life is an object for him. Only because of that is his 
activity free activity. Estranged labour reverses this relationship, so 
that it is just because man is a conscious being that he makes his life 
activity, his essential being, a mere means to his existence. 

In creating a world of objects by his practical activity, in his work upon 
inorganic nature, man proves himself a conscious species-being, i.e., 
as a being that treats the species as its own essential being, or that 
treats itself as a species-being. Admittedly animals also produce. 
They build themselves nests, dwellings, like the bees, beavers, ants, 
etc. But an animal only produces what it immediately needs for itself 
or its young. It produces one-sidedly, whilst man produces 
universally. It produces only under the dominion of immediate 
physical need, whilst man produces even when he is free from 
physical need and only truly produces in freedom therefrom. An 
animal produces only itself, whilst man reproduces the whole of 
nature. An animal’s product belongs immediately to its physical 
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body, whilst man freely confronts his product. An animal forms ob- 
jects only in accordance with the standard and the need of the species 
to which it belongs, whilst man knows how to produce in accordance 
with the standard of every species, and knows how to apply 
everywhere the inherent standard to the object. Man therefore also 
forms objects in accordance with the laws of beauty. 

It is just in his work upon the objective world, therefore, that man 
really proves himself to be a species-being. This production is his 
active species-life. Through this production, nature appears as his 
work and his reality. The object of labour is, therefore, the 
objectification ofman*s species-life: for he duplicates himself not only, as 
in consciousness, intellectually, but also actively, in reality, and 
therefore he sees himself in a world that he has created. In tearing 
away from man the object of his production, therefore, estranged 
labour tears from him his species-life, his real objectivity as a member 
of the species, and transforms his advantage over animals into the 
disadvantage that his inorganic body, nature, is taken away from 
him. 

Similarly, in degrading spontaneous, free activity to a means, 
estranged labour makes man’s species-life a means to his physical 
existence. 

The consciousness which man has of his species is thus trans- 
formed by estrangement in such away that species[-life] becomes for 
him a means. 

Estranged labour turns thus: 

(3) Mans species-being, both nature and his spiritual species- 
property, into a being alien to him, into a means for his individual 
existence. It estranges from man his own body, as well as external 
nature and his spiritual aspect, his human aspect. 

(4) An immediate consequence of the fact that man is estranged 
iiom the product of his labour, from his life activity, from his 
species-being is the estrangement of man from man. When man 
confronts himself, he confronts the other man. What applies to a 
man’s relation to his work, to the product of his labour and to 
himself, also holds of a man’s relation to the other man, and to the 
other man’s labour and object of labour. 

In fact, the proposition that man’s species-nature is estranged 
from him means that one man is estranged from the other, as 
each of them is from man’s essential nature. 

The estrangement of man, and in fact every relationship in 
which man [stands] to himself, is realised and expressed only in 
the relationship in which a man stands to other men. 
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Hence within the relationship of estranged labour each man 
views the other in accordance with the standard and the relation- 
ship in which he finds himself as a worker. 

1 1 XXV I We took our departure from a fact of political 
economy — the estrangement of the worker and his product^ We 
have formulated this fact in conceptual terms as estranged, alienated 
labour. We have analysed this concept — hence analysing m^r 
a fact of political economy. \ 

Let us now see, further, how the concept of estranged, alienated 
labour must express and present itself in real life. 

If the product of labour is alien to me, if it confronts me as an 
alien power, to whom, then, does it belong? 

If my own activity does not belong to me, if it is an alien, a 
coerced activity, to whom, then, does it belong? 

To a being other than myself. 

Who is this being? 

The gods'? To be sure, in the earliest times the principal produc- 
tion (for example, the building of temples, etc., in Egypt, India 
and Mexico) appears to be in the service of the gods, and the 
product belongs to the gods. However, the gods on their own were 
never the lords of labour. No more was nature. And what a 
contradiction it would be if, the more man subjugated nature by 
his labour and the more the miracles of the gods were rendered 
superfluous by the miracles of industry, the more man were to 
renounce the joy of production and the enjoyment of the product 
to please these powers. 

The alien being, to whom labour and the product of labour 
belongs, in whose service labour is done and for whose benefit the 
product of labour is provided, can only be man himself. 

If the product of labour does not belong to the worker, if it 
confronts him as an alien power, then this can only be because it 
belongs to some other man than the worker. If the worker’s activity is 
a torment to him, to another it must give satisfaction and pleasure. 
Not the gods, not nature, but only man himself can be this alien 
power over man. 

We must bear in mind the previous proposition that man’s 
relation to himself only becomes for him objective and actual 
through his relation to the other man. Thus, if the product of his 
labour, his labour objectified, is for him an alien, hostile, powerful 
object independent of him, then his position towards it is such that 
someone else is master of this object, someone who is alien, 
hostile, powerful, and independent of him. If he treats his own 
activity as an unfree activity, then he treats it as an activity 
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performed in the service, under the dominion, the coercion, and 
the yoke of another man. 

Every self-estrangement of man, from himself and from na- 
ture, appears in the relation in which he places himself and 
nature to men other than and differentiated from himself. For 
this reason religious self-estrangement necessarily appears in the 
relationship of the layman to the priest, or again to a mediator, 
etc., since we are here dealing with the intellectual world. In the 
real practical world self-estrangement can only become manifest 
through the real practical relationship to other men. The medium 
through which estrangement takes place is itself practical. Thus 
through estranged labour man not only creates his relationship to 
the object and to the act of production as to powers* that are alien 
and hostile to him; he also creates the relationship in which other 
men stand to his production and to his product, and the 
relationship in which he stands to these other men. Just as he 
creates his own production as the loss of his reality, as his 
punishment; his own product as a loss, as a product not belonging 
to him; so he creates the domination of the person who does not 
produce over production and over the product. Just as he 
estranges his own activity from himself, so he confers upon the 
stranger an activity which is not his own. 

We have until now considered this relationship only from the 
standpoint of the worker and later we shall be considering it also 
from the standpoint of the non-worker. 

Through estranged, alienated labour, then, the worker pro- 
duces the relationship to this labour of a man alien to labour 
and standing outside it. The relationship of the worker to labour 
creates the relation to it of the capitalist (or whatever one chooses 
to call the master of labour). Private property is thus the pro- 
duct, the result, the necessary consequence, of alienated labour, 
of the external relation of the worker to nature and to him- 
self. 

Private property thus results by analysis from the concept of 
alienated labour, i.e., of alienated man, of estranged labour, of 
estranged life, of estranged man. 

True, it is as a result of the movement of private property that we 
have obtained the concept of alienated labour (of alienated life) in 
political economy. But analysis of this concept shows that though 
private property appears to be the reason, the cause of alienated 
labour, it is rather its consequence, just as the gods are originally not 

* In the manuscript Menschen (men) instead of Mdchte (powers). — Ed. 
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the cause but the effect of man’s intellectual confusion. Later this 
relationship becomes reciprocal. 

Only at the culmination of the development of private property 
does this, its secret, appear again, namely, that on the one hand it is 
the product of alienated labour, and that on the other it is the meajishy 
which labour alienates itself, the realisation of this alienation. ' 

This exposition immediately sheds light on various hith^srto 
unsolved conflicts. i 

(1) Political economy starts from labour as the real soul of 
production; yet to labour it gives nothing, and to private property 
everything. Confronting this contradiction, Proudhon has decided in 
favour of labour against private property.’^ We understand, 
however, that this apparent contradiction is the contradiction of 
estranged labour with itself, and that political economy has merely 
formulated the laws of estranged labour. 

We also understand, therefore, that wages and private property are 
identical. Indeed, where the product, as the object of labour, pays 
for labour itself, there the wage is but a necessary consequence of 
labour’s estrangement. Likewise, in the wage of labour, labour does 
not appear as an end in itself but as the servant of the wage. We shall 
develop this point later, and meanwhile will only draw some con- 
||XXV1| elusions.’’^ 

An enforced increase of wages (disregarding all other difficulties, 
including the fact that it would only be by force, too, that such an 
increase, being an anomaly, could be maintained) would therefore be 
nothing but better payment for the slave, and would not win either for 
the worker or for labour their human status and dignity. 

Indeed, even the equality of wages, as demanded by Proudhon, only 
transforms the relationship of the present-day worker to his labour 
into the relationship of all men to labour. Society is then conceived as 
an abstract capitalist. 

Wages are a direct consequence of estranged labour, and 
estranged labour is the direct cause of private property. The 
downfall of the one must therefore involve the downfall of the other. 

(2) From the relationship of estranged labour to private property 
it follows further that the emancipation of society from private 
property, etc., from servitude, is expressed in the political form of the 
emancipation of the workers; not that their emancipation alone is at 
stake, but because the emancipation of the workers contains 
universal human emancipation — and it contains this, because the 
whole of human servitude is involved in the relation of the worker to 
production, and all relations of servitude are but modifications and 
consequences of this relation. 
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Just as we have derived the concept of private property from the 
concept of estranged, alienated labour by analysis, so we can develop 
every category of political economy with the help of these two factors; 
and we shall find again in each category, e.g., trade, competition, 
capital, money, only a particular and developed expression oi these first 
elements. 

Before considering this phenomenon, however, let us try to solve 
two other problems. 

(1) To define the general nature of private property, as it has arisen 
as a result of estranged labour, in its relation to truly human and social 
property. 

(2) We have accepted the estrangement of labour, its alienation, as a 
fact, and we have analysed this fact. How, we now ask, does man 
come to alienate, to estrange, his labour? How is this estrangement 
rooted in the nature of human development? We have already gone 
a long way to the solution of this problem by transforming the 
question of the origin of private property into the question of the 
relation of alienated labour to the course of humanity’s development. 
For when one speaks of private property, one thinks of dealing with 
something external to man. When one speaks of labour, one is 
directly dealing with man himself. This new formulation of the 
question already contains its solution. 

As to (1): The general nature of private property and its relation to truly 
human property. 

Alienated labour has resolved itself for us into two components 
which depend on one another, or which are but different 
expressions of one and the same relationship. Appropriation appears 
as estrangement, as alienation; and alienation appears as appropriation, 
estrangement as truly becoming a citizen.^^^ 

We have considered the one side — alienated labour in relation to 
the worker himself, i.e., the relation of alienated labour to itself. The 
product, the necessary outcome of this relationship, as we have seen, 
is the property relation of the non-worker to the worker and to labour. Private 
property, as the material, summar)' expression of alienated labour, 
embraces both relations — the relation of the worker to labour and to the 
product of his labour and to the non-worker, and the relation of the non- 
worker to the worker and to the product of his labour. 

Having seen that in relation to the worker who appropriates 
nature by means of his labour, this appropriation appears as es- 
trangement, his own spontaneous activity as activity for another 
inid as activity of another, vitality as a sacrifice of life, production 
nf the object as loss of the object to an alien power, to an 
Gillen person — we shall now consider the relation to the worker, to 
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labour and its object of this person who is alien to labour and the 
worker. 

First it has to be noted that everything which appears in the 
worker as an activity of alienation, of estrangement, appears in the 
non-worker as a state of alienation, of estrangement. j 

Secondly, that the worker’s real, practical attitude in production 
and to the product (as a state of mind) appears in the non-^rker 
confronting him as a theoretical attitude. 

1 1 XXVII I Thirdly, the non-worker does everything against the 
worker which the worker does against himself; but he does not do 
against himself what he does against the worker. 

Let us look more closely at these three relations.^ | XXVII || 


® At thi.s point the first manuscript breaks off unfinished. — Ed. 
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[ANTITHESIS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
LANDED PROPERTY AND CAPITAL] 


[...] lIXLI forms the interest on his capital.* The worker is the 
subjective manifestation of the fact that capital is man wholly lost 
to himself, just as capital is the objective manifestation of the fact 
that labour is man lost to himself. But the worker has the 
misfortune to be a living capital, and therefore an indigent capital, 
one which loses its interest, and hence its livelihood, every moment 
It is not working. The value of the worker as capital rises according 
to demand and supply, and physically too his existence, his life, was 
and is looked upon as a supply of a commodity like any other. The 
worker produces capital, capital produces him— hence he pro- 
duces himself, and man as worker, as a commodity, is the product of 
this entire cycle. To the man who is nothing more than a 
tuorker— and to him as a worker — his human qualities only exist 
insofar as they exist for capital alien to him. Because man and 
capital are alien, foreign to each other, however, and thus stand in 
an indifferent, external and accidental relationship to each other. 
It is inevitable that this foreignness should also appear as some- 
thing real. As soon, therefore, as it occurs to capital (whether from 
necessity or caprice) no longer to be for the worker, he himself is 
no longer for himself: he has no work, hence no wages, and since 
he has no existence as a human being but only as a worker, he can 
go and bury himself, starve to death, etc. The worker exists as a 
worker only when he exists for himself as capital; and he exists as 
lapital only when some capital exists for him. The existence of 


‘ With these words page XL of the second manuscript begins; the preceding 
pages have not been preserved.— £d. 
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capital is his existence, his life; as it determines the tenor of his life 
in a manner indifferent to him. 

Political economy, therefore, does not recognise the unemployed 
worker, the workingman, insofar as he happens to be outside this 
labour relationship. The rascal, swindler, beggar, the unemployed, 
the starving, wretched and criminal workingman — these ar^ fig- 
ures who do not exist for political economy but only for other ifyes, 
those of the doctor, the judge, the grave-digger, and bum-b^liff, 
etc.; such figures are spectres outside its domain. For it, therefore, 
the worker’s needs are but the one need — to maintain him whilst he 
is working and insofar as may be necessary to prevent the race of 
labourers from [dying] out. The wages of labour have thus exactly 
the same significance as the maintenance and servicing of any other 
productive instrument, or as the consumption of capital in general, 
required for its reproduction with interest, like the oil which is 
applied to wheels to keep them turning. Wages, therefore, belong 
to capital’s and the capitalist’s necessary costs, and must not exceed 
the bounds of this necessity. It was therefore quite logical for the 
English factory owners, before the Amendment Bill of 1834,** to 
deduct from the wages of the worker the public charity which he 
was receiving out of the Poor Rate and to consider this to be an 
integral part of wages.^’ 

Production does not simply produce man as a commodity, the 
human commodity, man in the role of commodity; it produces him in 
keeping with this role as a mentally and physically dehumanised 
being. — Immorality, deformity, and dulling of the workers and 
the capitalists. — Its product is the self-conscious and self-acting 
commodity ... the human commodity.... Great advance of Ricardo, 
Mill, etc., on Smith and Say, to declare the existence of the human 
being — the greater or lesser human productivity of the commodi- 
ty — to be indifferent and even harmful. Not how many workers are 
maintained by a given capital, but rather how much interest it 
brings in, the sum-total of the annual savings, is said to be the true 
purpose of production. 

It was likewise a great and consistent advance of modern ||XL1| 
English p)olitical economy, that, whilst elevating labourtoihe position 
of its sole principle, it should at the same time expound with complete 
clarity the inverse relation between wages and interest on capital, and 
the fact that the capitalist could normally only gain by pressing down 


See this volume, pp. 194-95. — Ed. 
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wages, and vice versa. Not the defrauding of the consumer, but the 
capitalist and the worker taking advantage of each other, is shown to 
be the normal relationship. 

The relations of private property contain latent within them the 
relation of private property as labour, the relation of private property 
as capital, and the mutual relation of these two to one another. There 
is the production of human activity as labour — that is, as an activity 
quite alien to itself, to man and to nature, and therefore to 
consciousness and the expression of life — the abstract existence of 
man as a mere workman who may therefore daily fall from his filled 
void into the absolute void — into his social, and therefore actual, 
non-existence. On the other hand, there is the production of the 
object of human activity as capital — in which all the natural and 
social characteristic of the object is extinguished; in which private 
property has lost its natural and social quality (and therefore every 
political and social illusion, and is not associated with any apparently 
human relations); in which the selfsame capital remains the same in 
the most diverse natural and social manifestations, totally indifferent 
to its real content. This contradiction, driven to the limit, is of 
necessity the limit, the culmination, and the downfall of the whole 
private-property relationship. 

It is therefore another great achievement of modern English 
political economy to have declared rent of land to be the difference 
in the interest yielded by the worst and the best land under 
cultivation; to have [exposed]** the landowner’s romantic illu- 
sions — his alleged social importance and the identity of his interest 
with the interest of society, a view still maintained by Adam Smith 
after the Physiocrats; and to [have] anticipated and prepared the 
movement of the real world which will transform the landowner into 
an ordinary, prosaic capitalist, and thus simplify and sharpen the 
contradiction [between capital and labour] and hasten its resolution. 
Land as land, and rent as rent, have lost their distinction of rank and 
become insignificant capital and interest — or rather, capital and 
interest that signify only money. 

The distinction between capital and land, between profit and rent, 
and between both and wages, and industry, and agriculture, and 
immovable and movable private property — this distinction is not 
rooted in the nature of things, but is a historical distinction, a fixed 
historical moment in the formation and development of the 
contradiction between capital and labour. In industry, etc., as 
opposed to immovable landed property, is only expressed the way in 
which [industry] came into being and the contradiction to agriculture 

^ The manuscript is damaged here. — Ed. 
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in which industry developed. This distinction only continues to exist 
as a special sort of work — as an essential, important and life -embracing 
distinction — so long as industry (town life) develops over and against 
landed property (aristocratic feudal life) and itself continues to bear 
the feudal character of its opposite in the form of monopoly, qraft, 
guild, corporation, etc., within which labour still has a seemingly ipcial 
significance, still the significance of the community, and has\not 
yet reached the stage of indifference to its content, of compete 
being-for-self,’^ i. e., of abstraction from all other being, and hence 
has not yet become liberated capital. 

lIXLIIl But liberated industry, industry constituted for itself as such, 
and liberated capital, are the necessary' development of labour. The 
power of industry' over its opposite is at once revealed in the 
emergence of agriculture as a real industry, while previously it left 
most of the work to the soil and to the slave of the soil, through whom 
the land cultivated itself. With the transformation of the slave into a 
free worker — i. e., into a hireling — the landlord himself is trans- 
formed into a captain of industry, into a capitalist — a transforma- 
tion which takes place at first through the intermediacy of the tenant 
farmer. The tenant farmer, however, is the landowner’s representa- 
tive — the landowner’s revealed secret: it is only through him that the 
landowner has his economic existence — his existence as a private 
proprietor — for the rent of his land only exists due to the 
competition between the farmers. 

Thus, in the person of the tenant farmer the landlord has already 
become in essence a common capitalist. And this must come to pass, 
too, in actual fact: the capitalist engaged in agriculture — the 
tenant — must become a landlord, c^r vice versa. The tenant’s 
industrial hucksterism is the landowner’s industrial hucksterism, for the 
being of the former postulates the being of the latter. 

But mindful of their contrasting origin, of their line of de 
scent, the landowner knows the capitalist as his insolent, liberated, 
enriched slave of yesterday and sees him.self as a capitalist who is 
threatened by him. The capitalist knows the landowner as the idle, 
cruel, egotistical master of yesterday ; he knows that he injures him as 
a capitalist, but that it is to industry that he owes all his pre.sent social 
significance, his possessions and his pleasures; he sees in him a 
contradiction to free industry and to free capital — to capital 
independent of every natural limitation. This contradiction is 
extremely bitter, and each .side tells the truth about the other. One 
need only read the attacks of immovable on movable property and 
vice versa to cjbtain a clear picture of their respective worthlessness. 
The landowner lays .stress on the noble lineage of his property, on 
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feudal souvenirs or reminiscences, the poetry of recollection, on 
his romantic disposition, on his political importance, etc.; and when 
he talks economics, it is only agriculture that he holds to be produc- 
tive. At the same time he depicts his adversary as a sly, hawking, 
carping, deceitful, greedy, mercenary, rebellious, heartless and spir- 
itless person who is estranged from the community and freely 
trades it away, who breeds, nourishes and cherishes competition, 
and with it pauperism, crime, and the dissolution of all social 
bonds, an extorting, pimping, servile, smooth, flattering, fleecing, 
dried-up rogue without honour, principles, poetry, substance, or 
anything else. (Amongst others see the Physiocrat Bergasse, whom 
Camille Desmoulins flays in his journal. Revolutions de France et de 
Brabanf'^'y see von Vincke, Lancizolle, Haller, Leo, Kosegarten* 
and also Sismondi.) 

Movable property, for its part, points to the miracles of industry 
and progress. It is the child of modern times, whose legitimate, 
native-born son it is. It pities its adversary as a simpleton, 
unenlightened about his own nature (and in this it is completely 
right), who wants to replace moral capital and free labour by 
brute, immoral violence and serfdom. It depicts him as a Don 
Quixote, who under the guise of bluntness, respectability, the general 
interest, and stability, conceals incapacity for progress, greedy 
self-indulgence, selfishness, sectional interest, and evil intent. It 
declares him an artful monopolist', it pours cold water on his 
reminiscences, his poetry, and his romanticism by a historical and 
sarcastic enumeration of the baseness, cruelty, degradation, pros- 
titution, infamy, anarchy and rebellion, of which romantic castles 
were the workshops. 

||XLIII|It claims to have obtained political freedom for everybody; 
to have loosed the chains which fettered civil society; to have linked 
together different worlds; to have created trade promoting friend- 
ship between the peoples; to have created pure morality and a 
pleasant culture; to have given the people civilised needs in place 
of their crude wants, and the means of satisfying them. Meanwhile, 

* See on the other hand the garrulous, old-Hegelian theologian Funke who tells, 
after Herr Leo, with tears in his eyes how a slave had refused, when serfdom was 
abolished, to cease being the property of tiie gentry. See also the patriotic i'Miotu of 
Jmtus Moser, which distinguish themselves by the fact that they never for a moment 
[ ]* abandon the respectable, petty-bourgeois "home-baked", ordinary, narrow hori- 
zon of the philistine, and which nevertheless remain pure fancy. This contradiction 
has given them such an appeal to the German heart. — Note by Marx. 

A few words cannot be deciphered here.— Ed. 
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it claims, the landowner — this idle, parasitic grain-profiteer — raises 
the price of the people’s basic necessities and so forces the capital- 
ist to raise wages without being able to increase productivity 
thus impeding [the growth of] the nation’s annual income, the 
accumulation of capital, and therefore the possibility of providing 
work for the people and wealth for the country, eventually cancelling 
it, thus producing a general decline — whilst he parasitically exploits 
every advantage of modern civilisation without doing the le&st 
thing for it, and without even abating in the slightest his feudal 
prejudices. Finally, let him — for whom the cultivation of the land 
and the land itself exist only as a source of money, which comes 
to him as a present — let him just take a look at his tenant farmer 
and say whether he himself is not a downright, fantastic, sly scoundrel 
who in his heart and in actual fact has for a long time belonged to 
free industry and to lovely trade, however much he may protest 
and prattle about historical memories and ethical or political goals. 
Everything which he can really advance to justify himself is true 
only of the cultivator of the land (the capitalist and the labourers), 
of whom the landowner is rather the enemy. Thus he gives evidence 
against himself. [Movable property claims that] without capital landed 
property is dead, worthless matter; that its civilised victory has 
discovered and made human labour the source of wealth in place 
of the dead thing. (See Paul Louis Courier, Saint-Simon, Ganilh, Ri- 
cardo, Mill, McCulloch and Destutt de Tracy and Michel Chevalier.) 

The real course of development (to be inserted at this point) 
results in the necessary victory of the capitalist over the land- 
owner — that is to say, of developed over undeveloped, immature 
private property — just as in general, movement must triumph 
over immobility; open, self-conscious baseness over hidden, un- 
conscious baseness; cupidity over self-indulgence; the avowedly 
restless, adroit self-interest of enlightenment over the parochial, 
worldly-wise, respectable, idle and fantastic self-interest of superstition; 
and money over the other forms of private property. 

Those states which sense something of the danger attaching to 
fully developed free industry, to fully developed pure morality 
and to fully developed philanthropic trade, try, but in vain, to 
hold in check the capitalisation of landed property. 

Landed property in its distinction from capital is private proper- 
ty — capital — still afflicted with local and political prejudices; it is 
capital which has not yet extricated itself from its entanglement 
with the world and found the form proper to itself — capital not 


Productivity” has been used here to render Produktwnskraft. — Ed. 
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yet fully developed. It must achieve its abstract, that is, its pure, 
expression in the course of its cosmogony. 


The character of private property is expressed by labour, capital, 
and the relations between these two. The movement through 
which these constituents have to pass is: 

First. Unmediated or mediated unity of the two. 

Capital and labour are at first still united. Then, though 
separated and estranged, they reciprocally develop and promote 
each other as positive conditions. 

[Second.] The two in opposition, mutually excluding each other. 
The worker knows the capitalist as his own non-existence, and vice 
versa: each tries to rob the other of his existence. 

[T/iird.] Opposition of each to itself. Capital =stored-up 
labour=labour. As such it splits into capital itself and its interest, 
and this latter again into interest and profit. The capitalist is 
completely sacrificed. He falls into the working class, whilst the 
worker (but only exceptionally) becomes a capitalist. Labour as a 
moment of capital— its costs. Thus the wages of labour — a 
sacrifice of capital. 

Splitting of labour into labour itself and the wages of labour. The 
worker himself a capital, a commodity. 

Clash of mutual contradictions. |XLIll|| 



[Third Manuscripty' 


[PRIVATE PROPERTY AND LABOUR. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AS A PRODUCT OF THE MOVEMENT 
OF PRIVATE PROPERTY] 


nil Re p. XXXVI’ The subjective essence of private property — frt- 
vate property as activity for itself,* ** as subject, as person — is labour. It 
is therefore evident that only the political economy which acknowl- 
edged labour as its principle — Adam Smith — and which therefore 
no longer looked upon private property as a mere condition 
external to man — that it is this political economy which has to be 
regarded on the one hand as a product of the real energy and the 
real movement of private property (it is a movement of private 
property become independent for itself in consciousness— the 
modern industry as Self— as a product of modern industry— and 
on the other hand, as a force which has quickened and glorified 
the energy and development of modern industry and made it a 
power in the realm of consciousness. 

To this enlightened political economy, which has discov- 
ered— within private property— the subjective essence of wealth, the 
adherents of the monetary and mercantile system, who look upon 
private property only as an objective substance confronting men, seem 
therefore to be fetishists. Catholics. Engels was therefore right to 
call Adam Smith the Luther of Political Economy.'’ Just as Luther 
recognised religion— faith— as the substance of the external world 
and in consequence stood opposed to Catholic paganism— just as 
he superseded external religiosity by making religiosity the inner 
substance of man- just as he negated the priests outside the layman 
because he transplanted the priest into laymen’s hearts, just so with 

* This refers to the missing part of the second manuscript.— £d. 

^ Cf. Frederick Engels. “Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy" (sec 
volume, p. 422 ).— £d. 
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wealth: wealth as something outside man and independent of him, 
and therefore as something to be maintained and asserted only in an 
external fashion, is done away with; that is, this external, mindless ob- 
jectivity of wealth is done away with, with private property being 
incorporated in man himself and with man himself being recognised 
as its essence. But as a result man is brought within the orbit of 
private property, just as with Luther he is brought within the orbit of 
religion. Under the semblance of recognising man, the political 
economy whose principle is labour rather carries to its logical conclu- 
sion the denial of man, since man himself no longer stands in an 
external relation of tension to the external substance of private 
property, but has himself become this tense essence of private prop- 
erty. What was previously being external to oneself — man’s actual 
externalisation — has merely become the act of externalising — 
the process of alienating. This political economy begins by seem- 
ing to acknowledge man (his independence, spontaneity, etc.); 
then, locating private property in man’s own being, it can no 
longer be conditioned by the local, national or other character- 
istics of private property as of something existing outside itself. This 
political economy, consequently, displays a cosmopolitan, univer- 
sal energy which overthrows every restriction and bond so as to 
establish itself instead as the sole politics, the sole universality, the sole 
limit and sole bond. Hence it must throw aside this hypocrisy in the 
course of its further development and come out in its complete 
cynicism. And this it does — untroubled by all the apparent 
contradictions in which it becomes involved as a result of this 
theory — by developing the idea of labour much more one-sidedly, and 
therefore more sharply and more consistently, as the sole essence ofufealth; 
hy proving the implications of this theory to be anti-human in 
diaracter, in contrast to the other, original approach. Finally, by 
healing the death-blow to rent — that last, individual, natural mode of 
private property and source of wealth existing independently of the 
movement of labour, that expression of feudal property, an 
expression which has already become wholly economic in character 
and therefore incapable of resisting political economy. (The Ricardo 
school.) There is not merely a relative growth in the cynicism of 
political economy from Smith through Say to Ricardo, Mill, etc., 
inasmuch as the implications of industry appear more developed and 
more contradictory in the eyes of the last-named; these later 
economists also advance in a positive sense constantly and conscious- 
ly further than their predecessors in their estrangement from man. 
They do so, however, only because their science develops more 
consistently and truthfully. Because they make private property in its 
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active form the subject, thus simultaneously turning man into the 
essence — and at the same time turning man as non-essentiality into 
the essence — the contradiction of reality corresponds completely to 
the contradictory being which they accept as their principle. Far 
from refuting it, the ruptured ||II1 world of industry confirms their 
self-ruptured principle. Their principle is, after all, the principle of 
this rupture. ^ 

The physiocratic doctrine of Dr. Quesnay forms the transition from 
the mercantile system to Adam Smith. Physiocracy represents directly 
the decomposition of feudal property in economic terms, but it 
therefore just as directly represents its economic metamorphosis and 
restoration, save that now its language is no longer feudal but 
economic. All wealth is resolved into land and cultivation (agricul- 
ture). Land is not yet capital: it is still a special mode of its existence, 
the validity of which is supposed to lie in, and to derive from, its 
natural peculiarity. Yet land is a general natural element, whilst the 
mercantile system admits the existence of wealth only in the form of 
precious metal. Thus the object of wealth — its matter — has straight- 
way obtained the highest degree of universality within the bounds of 
nature, insofar as even as nature, it is immediate objective wealth. And 
land only exists for man through labour, through agriculture. 

Thus the subjective essence of wealth has already been trans- 
ferred to labour. But at the same time agriculture is the only 
productive labour. Hence, labour is not yet grasped in its generality 
and abstraction: it is still bound to a particular natural element as its 
matter, and it is therefore only recognised in a particular mode of 
existence determined by nature. It is therefore still only a specific, 
particular alienation of man, just as its product is likewise con- 
ceived nearly [as] a specific form of wealth — due more to nature 
than to labour itself. The land is here still recognised as a 
phenomenon of nature independent of man — not yet as capital, 
i.e., as an aspect of labour itself. Labour appears, rather, as an 
aspect of the land. But since the fetishism of the old external 
wealth, of wealth existing only as an object, has been reduced to a 
very simple natural element, and since its essence — even if only 
partially and in a particular form — has been recognised within its 
subjective existence, the necessary step forward has been made in 
revealing the general nature of wealth and hence in the raising up 
of labour in its total absoluteness (i.e., its abstraction) as the 
principle. It is argued against physiocracy that agriculture, from the 
economic point of view — that is to say, from the only valid point 
of view — cloes not differ from any other industry; and that the 
essence of wealth, therefore, is not a specific form of labour bound 
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to a particular element — a particular expression of labour — but 
labour in general. 

Physiocracy denies particular, external, merely objective wealth 
by declaring labour to be the essence of wealth. But for physiocracy 
labour is at first only the subjective essence of landed property. (It 
takes its departure from the type of property which historically 
appears as the dominant and acknowledged type.) It turns only 
landed property into alienated man. It annuls its feudal character 
by declaring industry (agriculture) as its essence. But it disavows the 
world of industry and acknowledges the feudal system by declar- 
ing agriculture to be the only industry. 

It is clear that if the subjective essence of industry is now grasped 
(of industry in opposition to landed property, i.e., of industry 
constituting itself as industry), this essence includes within itself its 
opposite. For just as industry incorporates annulled landed prop- 
erty, the subjective essence of industry at the same time incorpo- 
rates the subjective essence of landed property. 

Just as landed property is the first form of private property, 
with industry at first confronting it historically merely as a special 
kind of property — or, rather, as landed property’s liberated 
slave — so this process repeats itself in the scientific analysis of the 
subjective essence of private property, labour. Labour appears at 
first only as agricultural labour, but then asserts itself as labour in 
general. 

Illllj All wealth has become industrial wealth, the wealth of labour, 
and industry is accomplished labour, just as the factory system is the 
perfected essence of industry, that is of labour, and just as 
indiLstrial capital is the accomplished objective form of private 
property. 

We can now see how it is only at this point that private property 
can complete its dominion over man and become, in its most 
general form, a world-historical power. 


[PRIVATE PROPERTY AND COMMUNISM] 

Re p. XXXIX." The antithesis between lack of property and 
property, so long as it is not comprehended as the antithesis of 
labour and capital, still remains an indifferent antithesis, not 


“ This refers to the missing part of the second manuscript. — Ed. 
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grasped in its active connection, in its internal relation, not yet 
grasped as a contradiction. It can find expression in this first form 
even without the advanced development of private property (as in 
ancient Rome, Turkey, etc.). It does not yet appear as having been 
established by private property itself. But labour, the subjpctive 
essence of private property as exclusion of property, and capital, 
objective labour as exclusion of labour, constitute private prop^ty as 
its developed state of contradiction — hence a dynamic relationship 
driving towards resolution. 


Re the same page. The transcendence of self-estrangement follows 
the same course as self-estrangement. Private property is first 
considered only in its objective aspect — but nevertheless with 
labour as its essence. Its form of existence is therefore capital, 
which is to be annulled “as such“ (Proudhon). Or a particular form 
of labour — labour levelled down, fragmented, and therefore 
unfree — is conceived as the source of private property’s pernicious- 
ness and of its existence in estrangement from men. For instance, 
Fourier, who, like the Physiocrats, also conceives agricultural labour 
to be at least the exemplary type, whereas Saint-Simon declares in 
contrast that industrial labour as such is the essence, and according- 
ly aspires to the exclusive rule of the industrialists and the 
improvement of the workers’ condition. Finally, communism is the 
positive expression of annulled private property — at first as univer 
sal private property. By embracing this relation as a whole, 
communism is: 

(1) In its first form only a generalisation and consummation of it 
[of this relation]. As such it appears in a twofold form: on the one 
hand, the dominion of material property bulks so large that it 
wants to destroy everything which is not capable of being possessed 
by all as private property. It wants to disregard talent, etc., in an 
arbitrary manner. For it the sole purpose of life and existence is 
direct, physical possession. The category of the worker is not done 
away with, but extended to all men. The relationship of private 
property persists as the relationship of the community to the 
world of things. Finally, this movement of opposing universal 
private property to private property finds expression in the 
brutish form of opposing to marriage (certainly a form of exclusivf' 
private property) the community of women, in which a woman 
becomes a piece of communal and common property. It may be said 
that this idea of the community of women gives away the secret of this 
as yet completely crude and thoughtless communism.*® Just as 
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woman passes from marriage to general prostitution,* so the 
entire world of wealth (that is, of man*s objective substance) passes 
from the relationship of exclusive marriage with the owner of 
private property to a state of universal prostitution with the 
community. This type of communism — since it negates the person- 
ality of man in every sphere — is but the logical expression of 
private property, which is this negation. General envy constituting 
itself as a power is the disguise in which greed re-establishes itself 
and satisfies itself, only in another way. The thought of every piece 
of private property as such is at least turned against wealthier 
private property in the form of envy and the urge to reduce 
things to a common level, so that this envy and urge even 
constitute the essence of competition. Crude communism “ is only 
the culmination of this envy and of this levelling-down proceeding 
from the preconceived minimum. It has a definite, limited standard. 
How little this annulment of private property is really an appro- 
priation is in fact proved by the abstract negation of the entire 
world of culture and civilisation, the regression to the unnatural 
illVl simplicity of the poor and crude man who has few needs 
and who has not only failed to go beyond private property, but 
has not yet even reached it. 

The community is only a community of labour, and equality 
of wages paid out by communal capital — by the community as the 
universal capitalist. Both sides of the relationship are raised to an 
imagined universality — labour as the category in which every 
person is placed, and capital as the acknowledged universality and 
power of the community. 

In the approach to woman as the spoil and handmaid of 
communal lust is expressed the infinite degradation in which man 
exists for himself, for the secret of this approach has its unambigu- 
0 ^ 15 , decisive, plain and undisguised expression in the relation of 
man to woman and in the manner in which the direct and natural 
species-relationship is conceived. The direct, natural, and neces- 
sary relation of person to person is the relation of man to woman. In 
this natural species-relationship man’s relation to nature is im- 
mediately his relation to man, just as his relation to man is 
immediately his relation to nature — his own natural destination. In 

* Prostitution is only a specific expression of the general prostitution of the 
labourer, and since it is a relationsnip in which falls not the prostitute alone, but also 
I ho one who prostitutes — and the laitcr’s abomination is still greater — the 
^'^pitalist, etc., also comes under this head . — Note by Marx^^ 
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this relationship, therefore, is sensiLously manifested, reduced to an 
observable fact, the extent to which the human essence has become 
nature to man, or to which nature to him has become the human 
essence of man. From this relationship one can therefore judge 
man’s whole level of development. From the character oj this 
relationship follows how much man as a species-being, as map,, has 
come to be himself and to comprehend himself; the relation of 
man to woman is the most natural relation of human beii^g to 
human being. It therefore reveals the extent to which man’s 
natural behaviour has become human, or the extent to which the 
human essence in him has become a natural essence — the extent to 
which his human nature has come to be natural to him. This 
relationship also reveals the extent to which man’s need has become 
a human need; the extent to which, therefore, the other person 
as a person has become for him a need — the extent to which 
he in his individual existence is at the same time a social 
being. 

The first positive annulment of private property — crude 
communism — is thus merely a manifestation of the vileness of 
private property, which wants to set itself up as the positive 
community system. 

(2) Communism (a) still political in nature — democratic or 
despotic; (P) with the abolition of the state, yet still incomplete, 
and being still affected by private property, i. e., by the estrange- 
ment of man. In both forms communism already is aware of 
being reintegration or return of man to himself, the transcen- 
dence of human self-estrangement; but since it has not yet 
grasped the positive essence of private property, and just as 
little the human nature of need, it remains captive to it and 
infected by it. It has, indeed, grasped its concept, but not its 
essence. 

(3) Communism as the positive transcendence of private property's 
human self-estrangement, and therefore as the real appropriation of 
the human essence by and for man; communism therefore as the 
complete return of man to himself as a social (i. e., human) 
being — a return accomplished consciously and embracing the 
entire wealth of previous development. This communism, as fully 
developed naturalism, equals humanism, and as fully developed 
humanism equals naturalism; it is the genuine resolution of the 
conflict between man and nature and between man and man — the 
true resolution of the strife between existence and essence, 
between objectification and self-confirmation, between freedom 
and necessity, between the individual and the species. Communism 
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is the riddle of history solved, and it knows itself to be this 
solution. 

I|V1 The entire movement of history, just as its [communism’s] 
actual act of genesis — the birth act of its empirical existence — is, 
therefore, also for its thinking consciousness the comprehended and 
known process of its becoming. Whereas the still immature commun- 
ism seeks an historical proof for itself — a proof in the realm of 
what already exists — among disconnected historical phenomena 
opposed to private property, tearing single phases from the 
historical process and focusing attention on them as proofs of its 
historical pedigree (a hobby-horse ridden hard especially by Cabet, 
Villegardelle, etc.). By so doing it simply makes clear that by far 
the greater part of this process contradicts its own claim, and that, 
if it has ever existed, precisely its being in the past refutes its 
pretension to reality. 

It is easy to see that the entire revolutionary movement 
necessarily finds both its empirical and its theoretical basis in the 
movement of private property — more precisely, in that of the 
economy. 

This material, immediately perceptible private property is the 
material perceptible expression of estranged human life. Its move- 
ment — production and consumption — is the perceptible revelation 
of the movement of all production until now, i. e., the realisation 
or the reality of man. Religion, family, state, law, morality, science, 
art, etc., are only particular modes of production, and fall under its 
general law. The positive transcendence of private property, as the 
appropriation of human life, is therefore the positive transcen- 
dence of all estrangement — that is to say, the return of man from 
religion, family, state, etc., to his human, i. e., social, existence. 
Religious estrangement as such occurs only in the realm of 
consciousness, of man’s inner life, but economic estrangement is that 
of real life; its transcendence therefore embraces both aspects. It is 
evident that the initial stage of the movement amongst the various 
peoples depends on whether the true recognised life of the people 
manifests itself more in consciousness or in the external world — is 
more ideal or real. Communism begins from the outset (Owen) 
with atheism; but atheism is at first far from being communism; 
indeed, that atheism is still mostly an abstraction. 

The philanthropy of atheism is therefore at first only philosophi- 
cal, abstract philanthropy, and that of communism is at once real 
and directly bent on action. 

We have seen how on the assumption of positively annulled 
private property man produces man — himself and the other man: 

1 1 ^ .IX'J 
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how the object, being the direct manifestation of his individuality, 
is simultaneously his own existence for the other man, the 
existence of the other man, and that existence for him. Likewise, 
however, both the material of labour and man as the subject, are 
the point of departure as well as the result of the movement (and 
precisely in this fact, that they must constitute the point of 
departure, lies the historical necessity of private property). Thui the 
social character is the general character of the whole movement: 
just as society itself produces man as man, so is society produce^ by 
him. Activity and enjoyment, both in their content and in their 
mode of existence, are social: social"" activity and social enjoyment. The 
human aspect of nature exists only for social man; for only 
then does nature exist for him as a bond with man — as his exist- 
ence for the other and the other’s existence for him — and as 
the life-element of human reality. Only then does nature exist as 
the foundation of his own human existence. Only here has what is 
to him his natural existence become his human existence, and na- 
ture become man for him. Thus society is the complete unity of 
man with nature — the true resurrection of nature — the accom- 
plished naturalism of man and the accomplished humanism of 
nature. 

IIVII Social activity and social enjoyment exist by no means only 
in the form of some directly communal activity and directly 
communal enjoyment, although communal activity and communal 
enjoyment — i. e., activity and enjoyment which are manifested 
and affirmed in actual direct association with other men — will 
occur wherever such a direct expression of sociability stems from 
the true character of the activity’s content and is appropriate to 
the nature of the enjoyment. 

But also when I am active scientifically, etc. — an activity which 1 
can seldom perform in direct community with others — then my 
activity is social, because I perform it as a man. Not only is the 
material of my activity given to me as a social product (as is even 
the language in which the thinker is active); my own existence is 
social activity, and therefore that which I make of myself, I make 
of myself for society and with the consciousness of myself as a 
social being. 

My general consciousness is only the theoretical shape of that of 
which the living shape is the real community, the social fabric, 
although at the present day general consciousness is an abstraction 
from real life and as such confronts it with hostility. The activity of 


This word is crossed out in the manuscript. — Ed. 
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my general consciousness, as an activity, is therefore also my 
theoretical existence as a social being. 

Above all we must avoid postulating “society” again as an 
abstraction vis-d-vis the individual. The individual is the social being. 
His manifestations of life — even if they may not appear in the 
direct form of communal manifestations of life carried out in 
association with others — are therefore an expression and confir- 
mation of social life. Man’s individual and species-life are not 
different, however much — and this is inevitable — the mode of 
existence of the individual is a more particular or more general 
mode of the life of the species, or the life of the species is a more 
particular or more general individual life. 

In his consciousness of species man confirms his real social life and 
simply repeats his real existence in thought, just as conversely the 
being of the species confirms itself in species consciousness and 
exists for itself in its generality as a thinking being. 

Man, much as he may therefore be a particular individu2Ll (and it 
is precisely his particularity which makes him an individual, and a 
real individual social being), is just as much the totality — the ideal 
totality — the subjective existence of imagined and experienced 
society for itself; just as he exists also in the real world both as 
awareness and real enjoyment of social existence, and as a totality 
of human manifestation of life. 

Thinking and being are thus certainly distinct, but at the same 
time they are in unity with each other. 

Death seems to be a harsh victory of the species over the 
particular individual and to contradict their unity. But the particu- 
lar individual is only a particular species-beings and as such mortal. 

((4)^ Just as private property is only the perceptible expression of 
the fact that man becomes objective for himself and at the same 
time becomes to himself a strange and inhuman object; just as it 
expresses the fact that the manifestation of his life is the alienation 
of his life, that his realisation is his loss of reality, is an alien 
reality: so, the positive transcendence of private property — i. e., 
the perceptible appropriation for and by man of the human essence 
and of human life, of objective man, of human achieve- 
ments — should not be conceived merely in the sense of immediate, 
one-sided enjoyment, merely in the sense of possessing, of having. 
Man appropriates his comprehensive essence in a comprehensive 
manner, that is to say, as a whole man. Each of his human relations 
to the world— seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, feeling, thinking. 


“ In the manuscript: “5" — Ed. 
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observing, experiencing, wanting, acting, loving — in short, all the 
organs of his individual being, like those organs which are directly 
social in their form, II VIII are in their objective orientation, or in 
their orientation to the object, the appropriation of the object, the 
appropriation of human reality. Their orientation to the object is 
the manifestation of the human reality,* it is human activity and 
human suffering, for suffering, humanly considered* is a kind of 
self-enjoyment of man. I 

Private property has made us so stupid and one-sided tha^ an 
object is only ours when we have it — when it exists for u^ as 
capital, or when it is directly possessed, eaten, drunk, worn, 
inhabited, etc., — in short, when it is used by us. Although private 
property itselt again conceives all these direct realisations of 
possession only as means of life, and the life which they serve as 
means is the life of private property — labour and conversion into 
capital. 

In the place of all physical and mental senses there has 
therefore come the sheer estrangement of all these senses, the 
sense of having. The human being had to be reduced to this 
absolute poverty in order that he might yield his inner wealth to 
the outer world. (On the category of ''having'*, see Hess'" in the 
Einundzwanzig Bogen.) 

The abolition of private property is therefore the complete 
emancipation of all human senses and qualities, but it is this 
emancipation precisely because these senses and attributes have 
become, subjectively and objectively, human. The eye has become a 
human eve, just as its object has become a social, human object — an 
object made by man for man. The senses have therefore become 
directly in their practice theoreticians. They relate themselves to the 
thing for the sake of the thing, but the thing itself is an objective 
human relation to itself and to man.** and vice versa. Need or 
enjoyment has consequently lost its egotistical nature, and nature 
has lost its mere utility by use becoming human use. 

In the same way, the senses and enjoyment of other m^n have 
become my own appropriation. Besides these direct organs, there- 
fore, social organs develop in the form of society; thus, for 


* For this reason it is just as highly varied as the delerminattom of human essena 
and activities — Sote by Marx 

♦* In practice I can relate myself to a thing humanlv only if the thing relitr^ 
Itself humanly to the human being — Sole by Marx 
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instance, activity in direct association with others, etc., has become 
an organ tor expressing my own life^ and a mode of appropriating 
human life. 

It is obvious that the human eye enjoys things in a way different 
from the crude, non-human eye; the human ear different from 
the crude ear, etc. 

We have seen that man does not lose himself in his object only 
when the object becomes for him a /luman object or objective man. 
This is possible only when the object becomes for him a social 
object, he himself for himself a social being, just as society 
becomes a being for him in this object. 

On the one hand, therefore, it is only when the objective world 
becomes everywhere for man in society the world of man’s 
essential powers — human reality, and for that reason the reality of 
his own essential powers — that all objects become for him the objectifi- 
cation of himself, become objects which confirm and realise his 
individuality, become firs objects* that is, man himself becomes the 
object. The manner in which they become his depends on the 
natme of the objects and on the nature of the essential power 
corresponding to it\ for it is precisely the determinate nature of this 
lelationship which shapes the particular, real mode of affirmation, 
l o the eye an object comes to be other than it is to the ear, and the 
object of the eye is another object than the object of the ear. 'Fhe 
specific charactei of each essential power is precisely its specific 
essence, and therefore also the specific mode of its objectification, 
of its objectively actual, living being. Thus man is affirmed in the 
objective world ncjt only in the act of thinking, ||V1I1| but with all 
Ins senses. 

On the other hand, let us look at this in its subjective aspect. 
Just as only music awakens in man the sense of music, and just as 
the most beautiful music has no sense for the unmusical ear — is 
[no] object for it, because mv object can only be the confirmation 
of one of my essential powers — it can therefore only exist for me 
insofar as my essential power exists for itself as a subjecti\e 
capacity; because the meaning of an object for me goes only so far 
as my sense goes (has only a meaning for a sense corresponding to 
that object) — for this reason the senses of the social man differ from 
those of the nOii-social man. Only through the objectively un- 
folded richness of man’s essential being is the richness of subjec- 
tiNe human sensibility (a musical ear, an eye toi beauty of 
iorm — in short, senses capable of human gratification, senses 
affirming themselves as essential powers of man) either cultivated 
oi bi ought into being. For not only the five senses l)ut also the 
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so-called mental senses, the practical senses (will, love, etc.), in a 
word, human sense, the human nature of the senses, comes to be by 
virtue of its object, by virtue of humanised nature. The forming of 
the five senses is a labour of the entire history of the world down 
to the present. The sense caught up in crude practical need has 
only a restricted sense.) For the starving man, it is not the 
human form of food that exists, but only its abstract existence as 
food. It could just as well be there in its crudest form, aipd it 
would be impossible to say wherein this feeding activity differs 
from that of animals. The care-burdened, poverty-stricken man 
has no sense for the finest play; the dealer in minerals sees onlyUhe 
commercial value but not the beauty and the specific character of 
the mineral: he has no mineralogical sense. Thus, the objectifica- 
tion of the human essence, both in its theoretical and practical 
aspects, is required to make man’s sense human, as well as to create 
the human sense corresponding to the entire wealth of human and 
natural substance. 

(Just as through the movement of private property, of its wealth 
as well as its poverty — of its material and spiritual wealth and 
poverty — the budding society finds at hand all the material for 
this development, so established society produces man in this entire 
richness of his being — produces the rich man profoundly endowed 
with all the senses — as its enduring reality.) 

We see how subjectivity and objectivity, spirituality and material- 
ity, activity and suffering, lose their antithetical character, and thus 
their existence as such antitheses only within the framework of 
society; <we see how the resolution of the theoretical antitheses is 
only possible in a practical way, by virtue of the practical energy of 
man. Their resolution is therefore by no means merely a problem 
of understanding, but a real problem of life, which philosophy cou\d 
not solve precisely because it conceived this problem as merely a 
theoretical one. 

We see how the history of industry and the established objective 
existence of industry are the open book of man's essential powers, the 
perceptibly existing human psychology. Hitherto this was not con- 
ceived in its connection with man’s essential being, but only in an 
external relation of utility, because, moving in the realm of 
estrangement, people could only think of man’s general mode of 
being — religion or history in its abstract-general character as 
politics, art, literature, etc. — IIIXI as the reality of man’s essential 
powers and man's species-activity. We have before us the objectified 
essential powers of man in the form of sensmus, alien, useful objects, 
in the form of estrangement, displayed in ordinary material industry 
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(which can be conceived either as a part of that general move- 
ment, or that movement can be conceived as a particular part of 
industry, since all human activity hitherto has been labour — that 
is, industry — activity estranged from itself). 

A psychology for which this book, the part of history existing in the 
most perceptible and accessible form, remains a closed book, cannot 
become a genuine, comprehensive and real science.) What indeed 
are we to think of a science which airily abstracts from this large part 
of human labour and which fails to feel its own incompleteness, while 
such a wealth of human endeavour, unfolded before it, means 
nothing more to it than, perhaps, what can be expressed in one 
word — **need'\ vulgar need*'} 

The ruitural sciences have developed an enormous activity and 
have accumulated an ever-growing mass of material. Philosophy, 
however, has remained just as alien to them as they remain to 
philosophy. Their momentary unity was only a chimerical illusion. 
The will was there, but the power was lacking. Historiography itself 
pays regard to natural science only occasionally, as a factor of 
enlightenment, utility, and of some special great discoveries. But 
natural science has invaded and transformed human life all the 
more practically through the medium of industry; and has pre- 
pared human emancipation, although its immediate effect had to 
be the furthering of the dehumanisation of man. Industry is the 
actual, historical relationship of nature, and therefore of natural 
science, to man. If, therefore, industry is conceived as the exoteric 
revelation of man’s essential powers, we also gain an understanding 
of the human essence of nature or the natural essence of man. In 
consequence, natural science will lose its abstractly material — or 
rather, its idealistic — tendency, and will become the basis of 
human science, as it has already become — albeit in an estranged 
form — the basis of actual human life, and to assume one basis for 
life and a different basis for science is as a matter of course a lie. 
(The nature which develops in human history — the genesis of 
human society — is man’s real nature; hence nature as it develops 
through industry, even though in an estranged form, is true 
anthropological nature.) 

Sense-perception (see Feuerbach) must be the basis of all science. 
Only when it proceeds from sense-perception in the twofold form 
of 5^rwuous consciousness and sensuous need — that is, only when 
science proceeds from nature — is it true science. All history is the 
history of preparing and developing **man** to become the object of 
sensuous consciousness, and turning the requirements of “man as 
nian” into his needs. History itself is a real part of natural 
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history — of nature developing into man. Natural science will in time 
incorporate into itself the science of man, just as the science of 
man will incorporate into itself natural science: there will be one 
science. 

II X| Man is the immediate object of natural science; for 
immediate, sensuous nature for man is, immediately, human sensu- 
ousness (the expressions are identical) — presented immediately in 
the form of the other man sensuously present for him. Indeed, his 
own sense-perception first exists as human sensuousness\ for 
himself through the other man. But natine is the immediate ot^jecr 
of the science of man: the first object of man — man — is naUiie, 
sensuousness; and the particular human sensuous essential powers 
can only find their self-understanding in the science of the natural 
world in general, just as they can find their objective realisation 
only in natural (objects. The element of thought itself — the 
element of thought’s living expression — languaf^e — is of a sensu- 
ous nature. The social realitv of nature, and human natural science, 
or the natural science of man, are identical terms. 

(It will be seen how in place of the wealth and poverty oi political 
economy come the rich human ftring and the rich human need. The 
rich human being is simultaneous!) the human being in need of a 
totality of human manifestations of life — the man in w'hom his 
owm realisation exists as an inner necessity, as need. Not onK 
wealth, but likewise the poverty of man — under the assumption of 
socialism — receives in equal measure a human and therefore 
social significance Poverty is the passive bond which causes the 
human being to experience the need of the greatest w^ealth — the 
other human being The dominion of the objective being in me, 
the sensuous outburst of my life activity, is passion, w^hich thus 
becomes here the activity of my being. ) 

(5) A hein^ C3nly considers himself independent when he stands 
cjn his own feet; and he only stands on his own feet when he owes 
his existence to himself. A man w^ho lives by tfie grace of anotlui 
regards himself as a dependent being. But 1 live completely by the 
grace of another if I owe him not only the maintenance of my life, 
but if he has, moreover, created my life — if he is the source of mv 
life. When it is not of my own creation, my life has necessarily a 
source of this kind outside of it. The Creation is therefore an idea 
very difficult to dislodge from popular consciousness. The fact 
that nature and man exist on their own account is incomprehensible 
to it, because it contradicts everything tangible in practical life. 

The creation of the earth has received a mighty blow from 
geognosy — i. e., from the science which presents the formation of thc' 
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earth, the development of the earth, as a process, as a self-genera- 
tion. Generatio aequivoca is the only practical refutation of the theory 
of creation 

Now it is certainly easy to say to the single individual what Aristotle 
has already said: You have been begotten by your father and your 
mother; therefore in you the mating of two human beings — a 
species-act of human beings — has produced the human being. You 
see, therefore, that even physically man owes his existence to man. 
Therefore you must not only keep sight of the one aspect — the 
infinite progression which leads you further to inquire: Who begot 
my father? Who his grandfather? etc. You must also hold on to the 
(ircular movement sensuously perceptible in that progress by whicli 
man repeats himself in procreation, man thus always remaining the 
subject. You will reply, however: I grant you this t ire ular movement; 
now grant me the progress which drives me ever furthei until 1 ask; 
Who begot the first man, and nature as a whole? 1 can only answer 
you: Your question is itself a product of abstraction Ask voursell 
how you arrived at that question. Ask yourself whether your 
question is nc3t posed from a standpoint to which 1 cannot repl\, 
because it is w rongly put. Ask yourself whether that piogress as such 
exists for a reasonable mind. When you ask about the creation of 
nature and man, you are abstracting, in so doing, from man and 
nature. You postulate them as non-existent, and yet you want me to 
piove them to you as existing. Now I say to you: (live up youi 
abstraction and you will also give up your question. Or if you want to 
hold on to your abstraction, then be consistent, and if you think o( 
man and nature as non-existent, HXlj then think of vourself as 
non-existent, for you too are surely nature and man. Don’t think, 
don't ask me, for as soon as you think and ask, your abstraction from 
the existence of nature and man has no meaning. Or are you such an 
egotist that you conceive everything as nothing, and yet w^ant 
yourself to exist? 

You can reply: I do not want to postulate the nothingness of 
nature, etc. I ask you about its genesis, just as I ask the anatomist 
about the formation of bones, etc. 

But since for the socialist man the entire so-called history of the world 
IS nothing but the creation of man through human labour, nothing 
but the emergence of nature for man, so he has the visible, 
irrefutable proof of his birth through himself, of his genesis. Since the 
real existence of man and nature has become evident in practice, 
through sense experience, because man has thus become evident for 
man as the being of nature, and nature for man as the being of man, 
the question about an alien being, about a being above nature and 
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man — a question which implies the admission of the unreality of 
nature and of man — has become impossible in practice. Atheism, as 
the denial of this unreality, has no longer any meaning, for atheism is 
a negation of God, and postulates the existence of man through this 
negation; but socialism as socialism no longer stands in any need of 
such a mediation. It proceeds from the theoretically and practically 
sensuous consciousness of man and of nature as the essence. Socialism 
is man’s positive self-consciousness, no longer mediated through the 
abolition of religion, just as real life is man’s positive reality, no longer 
mediated through the abolition of private property, through commu- 
nism. Communism is the position as the negation of the negation, 
and is hence the actual phase necessary for the next stage of histor- 
ical development in the process of human emancipation and 
rehabilitation. Communism is the necessary form and the dynamic 
principle of the immediate future, but communism as such is not 
the goal of human development, the form of human society. IXIII 


[HUMAN REQUIREMENTS AND DIVISION 
OF LABOUR UNDER THE RULE 
OF PRIVATE PROPERTY] 

IIXIVI®® (7) We have seen what significance, given socialism, the 
wealth of human needs acquires, and what significance, therefore, 
both a new mode of production and a new object of production obtain: a 
new manifestation of the forces of human nature and a new 
enrichment of human nature. Under private property their signifi- 
cance is reversed: every person speculates on creating a new need in 
another, so as to drive him to fresh sacrifice, to place him in a new 
dependence and to seduce him into a new mode of enjoyment and 
therefore economic ruin. Each tries to establish over the other an 
alien power, so as thereby to find satisfaction of his own selfish need. 
The increase in the quantity of objects is therefore accompanied by 
an extension of the realm of the alien powers to which man is 
subjected, and every new product represents a new potentiality of 
mutual swindling and mutual plundering. Man becomes ever poorer 
as man, his need for money becomes ever greater if he wants to 
master the hostile power. The power of his money declines in inverse 
proportion to the increase in the volume of production: that is, his 
neediness grows as the power of money increases. 
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The need for money is therefore the true need produced by the 
economic system, and it is the only need which the latter produces. 
The qiLantity of money becomes to an ever greater degree its sole 
effective quality. Just as it reduces everything to its abstract form, so it 
reduces itself in the course of its own movement to quantitative hein^. 
Excess and intemperance come to be its true norm. 

Subjectively, this appears partly in the fact that the extension of 
products and needs becomes a contriving and ever- calculating 
subservience to inhuman, sophisticated, unnatural and imaginary 
appetites. Private property does not know how to change crude need 
into human need. Its idealism is fantasy^ caprice and whim\ and no 
eunuch flatters his despot more basely or uses more despicable 
means to stimulate his dulled capacity for pleasure in order to sneak * 
a favour for himself than does the industrial eunuch — the 
producer — in order to sneak for himself a few pieces of silver, in 
order to charm the golden birds out of the pockets of his dearly 
beloved neighbours in Christ. He puts himself at the service of the 
other’s most depraved fancies, plays the pimp between him and his 
need, excites in him morbid appetites, lies in wait for each of his 
weaknesses — all so that he can then demand the cash for this service 
of love, (Every product is a bait with which to seduce away the other's 
very being, his money; every real and possible need is a weakness 
which will lead the fly to the glue-pot. General exploitation of 
communal human nature, just as every imperfection in man, is a 
bond with heaven — an avenue giving the priest access to his heart; 
every need is an opportunity to approach one’s neighbour under the 
guise of the utmost amiability and to say to him: Dear friend, I give 
you what you need, but you know the conditio sine qua non; you know 
the ink in which you have to sign yourself over to me; in providing 
for your pleasure, I fleece you.) 

This estrangement manifests itself in part in that the sophistication 
of needs and of the means [of their satisfaction] on the one side 
produces a bestial barbarisation, a complete, crude, abstract 
simplicity of need, on the other; or rather in that it merely 
reproduces itself in its opposite. Even the need for fresh air ceases to 
be a need for the worker. Man returns to a cave dwelling, which is 
now, however, contaminated with the pestilential breath of civilisa- 
tion, and which he continues to occupy only precariously, it being for 
him an alien habitation which can be withdrawn from him any 
day — a place from which, if he docs IIXVI not pay, he can be thrown 
out any day. For this mortuary he has to pay. A dwelling in the light, 
which Prometheus in Aeschylus designated as one of the greatest 
boons, by means of which he made the savage into a human 
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being,* ceases to exist for the worker. Light, air, etc. — the simplest 
animal cleanliness — ceases to be a need for man. Filth, this stagnation 
and putrefaction of man — the sewage of civilisation (speaking quite 
literally) — comes to be the element of life for him. Utter, unnatural 
depravation, putrefied nature, comes to be his life-element. None of 
his senses exist any longer, and [each has ceased to function] not only 
in its human fashion, but in an inhuman fashion, so that it does not 
exist even in an animal fashion. The crudest methods (and instrumints) 
of human labour are coming back: the treadmill o\ the Roman slaVes, 
for instance, is the means of production, the means of existence! of 
many English workers. It is not only that man has no hunian 
needs — even his animal needs cease to exist. The Irishman no longer 
know^s any need now but the need to eat, and indeed only the need to 
eat potatoes — and scabby potatoes at that, the worst kind of potatoes 
But in each of their industrial towns England and France have 
ahead) a little Ireland. The savage and the animal have at least the 
need to hunt, to roam, etc. — the need of companionship. The 
simplification of the machine, of labour is used to make a worker 
out of the human being still in the making, the completely im- 
mature human being, the (hild — whilst the worker has become a 
neglected child. The machine accommodates itself to the weakness 
of the human being in order to make the weak human being into 
a machine. 

<How^ the multiplication of needs and of the means [of their 
satisfaction] breeds the absence of needs and of means is demon- 
strated by the political economist (and by the capitalist: in general it is 
always empirical businessmen we are talking about when we refer to 
political economists, [who represent] their scientific cretd and form 
of existence) as follows: 

(1) By reducing the worker’s need to the barest and most 
miserable level of physical subsistence, and by reducing his ac tivity to 
the mc^st abstract mechanical movement; thus he says: Man has no 
other need either of activity or oi enjoyment. For he declares that 
this life, too, is human life and existence. 

(2) By counting the most meagre form of life (existence) as the 
standard, indeed, as the general standard — general because it is 
applicable to the mass of men. He turns the worker into an insensible 
being lacking all needs, just as he changes his activity into a pure* 
abstractiem fre^rn all activity. lo him, therefore, every luxury of the 
worker seems to be reprehensible, and everything that gcx's beyond 
the most abstract need — be it in the realm of passive enjoyment, or a 


'* Aes>(h>lns, Pinmethem liouiul — Ed. 
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manifestation of activity — seems to him a luxury. Political economy, 
this science of wealthy is therefore simultaneously the science of 
renunciation, of want, of saving — and it actually reaches the point 
where it spares man the need of either fresh air or physical exercise. 
This science of marvellous industry is simultaneously the science of 
asceticisniy and its true ideal is the ascetichut extortionate miser and the 
ascetic but productive slave. Its moral ideal is the worker 'who takes part 
of his wages to the savings-bank, and it has even found ready-made a 
servile art which embodies this pet idea: it has been presented, 
bathed in sentimentality, on the stage. Thus political economy — de- 
spite its wordly and voluptuous appearance — is a true moral 
science, the most moral of all the sciences. Self-renunciation, the 
renunciation of life and of all human needs, is its principal thesis. 
The less you eat, drink and buy books; the less you go to the theatre, 
the dance hall, the public house; the less you think, love, theorise, 
sing, paint, fence, etc., the more you save — the greater becomes your 
treasure which neither moths nor rust will devour — 'youv^ capital. 
The less you arCy the less you express your own life, the more you 
havCy i.e., the greater is your alienated life, the greater is the store of 
your estranged being. Everything IIXVI] which the political 
economist takes from you in life and in humanity, he replaces for 
you in money and in wealth; and all the things which you cannot do, 
your money can do. It can eat and drink, go to the dance hall and the 
theatre; it can travel, it can appropriate art, learning, the treasures of 
the past, political power — all this it can appropriate for you — it can 
buy all this: it is true endowment. Yet being all this, it wants to do 
nothing but create itself, buy itself; for everything else is after all its 
servant, and when I have the master I have the servant and do not 
need his servant. All passions and all activity must therefore 
be submerged in avarice. The worker may only have enough for 
him to want to live, and may only want to live in order to have 
that. > 

It is true that a controversy now arises in the field of political 
economy. The one side (Lauderdale, Malthus, etc.) recommends 
luxury and execrates thrift. The other (Say, Ricardo, etc.) recom- 
mends thrift and execrates luxury. But the former admits that it 
wants luxury in order to produce labour (i. e., absolute thrift); and 
the latter admits that it recommends thrift in order to produce 
wealth (i. e., luxury). The Lauderdale-Malthus school has the 
romantic notion that avarice alone ought not to determine the 
consumption of the rich, and it contradicts its own laws in 
advancing extravagance as a direct means of enrichment. Against it, 
therefore, the other side very earnestly and circumstantially proves 
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that I do not increase but reduce my possessions by being extrava- 
gant. The Say-Ricardo school is hypocritical in not admitting that 
it is precisely whim and caprice which determine production. It 
forgets the “refined needs”; it forgets that there would be no 
production without consumption; it forgets that as a result of 
competition production can only become more extensive and 
luxurious. It forgets that, according to its views, a thing’s value is 
determined by use, and that use is determined by fashion.! It 
wishes to see only “useful things” produced, but it forgets that 
production of too many useful things produces too large a useless 
population. Both sides forget that extravagance and thrift, luxury 
and privation, wealth and poverty are equal. 

And you must not only stint the gratification of your immediate 
senses, as by stinting yourself of food, etc.: you must also spare 
yourself all sharing of general interests, all sympathy, all trust, etc., 
if you want to be economical, if you do not want to be ruined by 
illusions. 

( You must make everything that is yours saleable, i. e., useful. If 
I ask the political economist: Do I obey economic laws if 1 extract 
money by offering my body for sale, by surrendering it to 
another’s lust? (The factory workers in France call the prostitution 
of their wives and daughters the nth working hour, which is 
literally correct.) — Or am I not acting in keeping with political 
economy if I sell my friend to the Moroccans? (And the direct sale 
of men in the form of a trade in conscripts, etc., takes place in all 
civilised countries.) — Then the political economist replies to me: 
You do not transgress my laws; but see what Cousin Ethics and 
Cousin Religion have to say about it. My political economic ethics 
and religion have nothing to reproach you with, but — But whom 
am I now to believe, political economy or ethics? — The ethics of 
political economy is acquisition, work, thrift, sobriety — but political 
economy promises to satisfy my needs. — The political economy of 
ethics is the opulence of a good conscience, of virtue, etc.; but how 
can I live virtuously if I do not live? And how can I have a good 
conscience if I do not know anything? It stems from the very 
nature of estrangement that each sphere applies to me a different 
and opposite yardstick — ethics one and political economy another; 
for each is a specific estrangement of man and>llXVIII focuses 
attention on a particular field of estranged essential activity, and 
each stands in an estranged relation to the other. Thus M. Michel 
Chevalier reproaches Ricardo with having ignored ethics." But 

* Cf. Michel Chevalier, Des inlerets materiels en France, — Ed. 
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Ricardo is allowing political economy to speak its own language, 
and if it does not speak ethically, this is not Ricardo’s fault. 
M. Chevalier takes no account of political economy insofar as he 
moralises, but he really and necessarily ignores ethics insofar 
as he practises political economy. The relationship of political 
economy to ethics, if it is other than an arbitrary, contin- 
gent and therefore unfounded and unscientific relationship, if it is 
not being posited for the sake of appearance but is meant to be 
essentialy can only be the relationship of the laws of political 
economy to ethics. If there is no such connection, or if the contrary 
is rather the case, can Ricardo help it? Moreover, the opposition 
between political economy and ethics is only an apparent opposition 
and just as much no opposition as it is an opposition. All that 
happens is that political economy expresses moral laws in its own 
way. 

< Frugality as the principle of political economy is most brilliantly 
shown in its theory of population. There are too many people. 
Even the existence of men is a pure luxury; and if the worker is 
*"ethical*\ he will be sparing in procreation. (Mill suggests public 
acclaim for those who prove themselves continent in their sexual 
relations, and public rebuke for those who sin against such 
barrenness of marriage....^ Is this not ethics, the teaching of 
asceticism?) The production of people appears as public destitu- 
tion.) 

The meaning which production has in relation to the rich is 
seen revealed in the meaning which it has for the poor. Looking 
upwards the manifestation is always refined, veiled, ambigu- 
ous — outward appearance; downwards, it is rough, straightfor- 
ward, frank — the real thing. The worker’s crude need is a far 
greater source of gain than the refined need of the rich. The cellar 
dwellings in London bring more to those who let them than do 
the palaces; that is to say, with reference to the landlord they 
constitute greater wealthy and thus (to speak the language of 
political economy) greater social wealth. 

Industry speculates on the refinement of needs, it speculates 
however just as much on their crudeness, but on their artificially 
produced crudeness, whose true enjoyment, therefore, is self- 
stupefaction — this illusory satisfaction of need — this civilisation 
contained within the crude barbarism of need. The English gin 


*' James Mill. Elements of Political Economy, London, 1821, p. 44 (Marx quotes from 
the French editioH, Elemens d*economie politique Trad. par. j. T. Parisot, Paris, 182!^ 
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shops are therefore the symbolical representations of private 
property. Their luxury reveals the true relation of industrial luxury 
and wealth to man. They are therefore rightly the only Sunday 
pleasures of the people which the English police treats at least 
mildly. |XV1I|| 

||XVII1|^‘’ We have already seen how the political economist 
establishes the unity of labour and capital in a variety of ways.^ (1) 
Capital is accumulated labour. (2) The purpose of capital wii^hin 
production — partly, reproduction of capital with profit, partly, 
capital as raw material (material of labour), and partly, as \an 
automatically working instrument (the machine is capital directly 
equated with labour) — is productive labour. (3) The worker is a 
capital. (4) Wages belong to costs of capital. (5) In relation to the 
worker, labour is the reproduction of his life-capital. (6) In 
relation to the capitalist, labour is an aspect of his capital’s activity. 

Finally, (7) the political economist postulates the original unitv 
of capital and labour as the unity of the capitalist and the worker; 
this is the original state oi paradise. The way in which these two 
aspects, II XIX 1 as two persons, confront each other is for the 
political economist an accidental event, and hence only to be 
explained by reference to external factors. (See Mill.*) 

The nations which are still dazzled by the sensuous glitter of 
precious metals, and are therefore still fetish-worshippers of metal 
money, are not yet fully developed money-nalions. Contrast of 
France and England. 

The extent to which the solution of theoretical riddles is the 
task of practice and effected through practice, the extent to which 
true practice is the condition of a real and positive theory, is 
shown, tor example, in fetishism. The sensuous consciousness of 
the fetish-worshipper is different from that of the Greek, because 
his sensuous existence is different. The abstract enmity between 
sense and spirit is nece.ssary so long as the human feeling for 
nature, the human sense of nature, and therefore also the natuYal 
sense of man, are not vet produced by man’s own labour. 

Equality is nothing but a translation of the German 
“Ich = Ich”‘''^‘’ into the French, i.e., political, form. Equality as the 
basis of communism is its political justification, and it is the same as 
when the (German justifies it by conceiving man as universal 
self-consciousness. Naturally, the transcendence of the estrangement 


James Mill, Elements of Political Economy, p. 45 sqq. (Parisot, p. 60 %qq.)--E(i 
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always proceeds from that form of the estrangement which is the 
dominant power: in Germany, self-consciousness; in France, equality, 
because it is politics; in England, real, material, practical need 
taking only itself as its standard. It is from this standpoint that 
Proudhon is to be criticised and appreciated. 

If we characterise communism itsell because of its character as 
negation of the negation, as the appropriation of the human 
essence through the intermediary of the negation of private 
property — as being not yet the true, self -originating position but 
rather a position originating from private property [...]“ in old-Ger- 
man fashion — in the way of Hegel’s phenomenology — [...] finished 
as a conquered moment and [...] one might be satisfied by it, in his 
consciousness of the human being only by real [ ..J transcen- 
dence of his thought now as before [.. J, since with him*' therefore 
the real estrangement of the life of man remains, and remains all 
the more, the more one is conscious of it as such, hence it [the 
negation of this estrangement] can be accomplished solely by 
bringing about communism. 

In order to abolish the idea of private property, the idea of 
communism is quite sufficient. It takes achcci/ communist action to 
abolish actual private property. History will lead to it; and this 
movement, which in theory we alreadv know to be a self- 
transcending movement, will constitute in actual fact a \ery rough 
and protracted process. But we must regard it as a real advance to 
have at the outset gained a consciousness of the limited character 
as well as of the goal of this historical movement — and a 
consciousness which teaches out beyond it. 

When communist artisans associate with one another, theory, 
propaganda, etc., is their first end. But at the same time, as a 
result of this association, they acquire a new need — the need for 
society — and what appears as a means becomes an end. In this 
practical process the most splendid results are to be observed 
whenever French socialist wcarkers* are seen together. Such things 
as smoking, drinking, eating, etc., are no longer means of contact 
or means that bring them together. Association, society and 
conversation, which again has association as its end, are enough 
for them; the brotherheyod of man is no mere phrase with them, 
but a fact of life, and the nobility of man shines upon us from 
their work-hardened bodies. 


part of this section of the manuscript is torn oft — Ed. 
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1 1 XX I < When political economy claims that demand and supply 
always balance each other, it immediately forgets that according to its 
own claim (theory of population) the supply of people always exceeds 
the demand, and that, therefore, in the essential result of the whole 
production process — the existence of man — the disparity between 
demand and supply gets its most striking expression. 

The extent to which money, which appears as a means, 
constitutes true power and the sole end — the extent to whic^ in 
general the means which turns me into a being, which gives ^me 
possession of the alien objective being, is an end in itself ... can i be 
clearly seen from the fact that landed property, wherever land is 
the source of life, and horse and sword, wherever these are the true 
means of life, are also acknowledged as the true political powers in 
life. In the Middle Ages a social estate is emancipated as soon as it 
is allowed to carry the sword. Amongst nomadic peoples it is the 
horse which makes me a free man and a participant in the life of 
the community. 

We have said above that man is regressing to the cave dwelling, 
etc. — but he is regressing to it in an estranged, malignant form 
The savage in his cave — a natural element which freely offers 
itself for his use and protection — feels himself no more a 
stranger, or rather feels as much at home as a fish in water. But 
the cellar dwelling of the poor man is a hostile element, “a 
dwelling which remains an alien power and only gives itself up to 
him insofar as he gives up to it his own blood and sweat” — a 
dwelling which he cannot regard as his own hearth — where he 
might at last exclaim: “Here I am at home” — but where instead 
he finds himself in someone elses house, in the house of a stranger 
who always watches him and throws him out if he does not pay his 
rent. He is also aware of the contrast in quality between his 
dwelling and a human dwelling that stands in the other world, in 
the heaven of wealth. 

Estrangement is manifested not only in the fact that my means 
of life belong to someone else, that which / desire is the inaccessible 
possession of another, but also in the fact that everything is itselt 
something different from itself — that my activity is something ehe 
and that, finally (and this applies also to the capitalist), all is unde* 
[the sway]** of inhuman power. 

There is a form of inactive, extravagant wealth given ovci 
wholly to pleasure, the enjoyer of which cjn the one hand behave^ 
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as a mere ephemeral individual frantically spending himself to no 
purpose, and also regards the slave-labour of others (human sweat 
and blood) as the prey of his cupidity. He therefore knows man 
himself, and hence also his own self, as a sacrificed and futile 
being. With such wealth contempt of man makes its appearance, 
partly as arrogance and as squandering of what can give suste- 
nance to a hundred human lives, and partly as the infamous 
illusion that his own unbridled extravagance and ceaseless, unpro- 
ductive consumption is the condition of the other’s labour and 
therefore of his subsistence. He regards the realisation of the 
essential powers of man only as the realisation of his own excesses, 
his whims and capricious, bizarre notions. This wealth which, on 
the other hand, again knows wealth as a mere means, as 
something that is good for nothing but to be annihilated and 
which IS therefore at once slave and master, at once magnanimous 
and base, capricious, presumptuous, conceited, refined, cultured 
and witty — tins wealth has not yet experienced wealth as an utterly 
alien power over itself: it sees in it, rather, only its own power, and 
[nol] ' wealth but erqoment [is its final]** aim. 

This [...]*' IIXXll and the glittering illusion about the nature of 
wealth, blinded by sensuous appearances, is confronted by the 
working, sober, prosaic, economical industrialist who is quite enlight- 
ened about the nature of wealth, and who, while providing a 
wider sphere for the other’s self-indulgence and paying fulsome 
flatteries to him in his products (for his products are just so many 
base compliments to the appetites of the spendthrift), knows how 
to appropriate for himself in the only useful way the other’s 
waning power. If, therefore, industrial wealth appears at first to 
be the result of extravagant, fantastic wealth, yet its motion, the 
motion inherent in it, ousts the latter also in an active way. For the 
fall in the rate of interest is a necessary consequence and result of 
industrial development. The extravagant rentier’s means therefore 
dwindle day by day in inverse proportion to the increasing 
possibilities and pitfalls of pleasure. Consequently, he must either 
(onsume his capital, thus ruining himself, or must become an 
industrial ( apitalist.... On the other hand, there is a direct, 
uinstant rise in the rent of land as a result of the course of 
industrial development; nevertheless, as we have already seen, 
tiiere must come a time when landed property, like every other 

The manusenpt is damaged here. — Ed. 
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kind of property, is bound to fall within the category ot profitably 
self-reproducing capital — and this in fact results from the same 
industrial development. Thus the squandering landowner, too, 
must either consume his capital, and thus be ruined, or himself 
become the farmer of his own estate — an agricultural industrialist. 

The diminution in the interest on money, which Proudhon 
regards as the annulling of capital and as a tendency to socialise 
capital, is therefore in fact rather only a symptom of the ^otal 
victory of working capital over squandering wealth — i. e., ^the 
transformation ol all private property into industrial capital. It \s a 
total victorv of private property over all those of its qualities which 
are still in appenuince human, and the complete subjection of the 
owner of private property to the essence of private proper- 
ty — labour. To be sure, the industrial capitalist also takes his 
pleasures. He does not by any means return to the unnatural 
simplicity of need; but his pleasure is only a side- 
issue — recreation — sometliing subordinated to production; at the 
same time it is a calculated and, therefore, itself an economical 
pleasure. For he debus it to his capital's expense account, and 
what IS squandered on his pleasure must therefore amount to no 
more than will be replaced with profit through the reproduction 
of capital. Pleasure is therefore subsumed under capital, and the 
pleasure-taking individual under the capital-accumulating indi- 
vidual, whilst lormerls the confTary was the case. 'The decrease in 
the interest rale is therefore a symptom of the annulment of 
capital only inasmuch as it is a symptom of the growing domination 
of capital — of the estrangement which is growing and therefore 
hastening to its annulment. Fliis is incJeed the only way in which 
that which exists affirms its opposite. ) 

The quarrel between the political economists about luxury and 
thrift is, therefore, only the quarrel between that political eccjnomv 
which has achieved claritv about the nature of wealth, and that 
political economy which is still afflicted with romantic, anti- 
industrial menKuies. Neither side, however, knows how to reduce 
the subject of the controversy to its simple terms, and neithei 
therefore can make short work of the other. IXXIIl 

II XXXI \T^' Moreover, rent of land qua rent c^f land has been 
overthrown, since, contrary to the argument of the Physiocrats 
which maintains that the landc>wner is the only true produce]. 
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modern political economy has proved that the landowner as such 
is rather the only completely unproductive rentier. According to 
this theory, agriculture is the business ol the capitalist, who invests 
his capital in it provided he can expect the usual profit. The claim 
of the Physiocrats — that landed property, as the sole productive 
property, should alone pay state taxes and therefore should alone 
approve them and participate in the affairs of state — is trans- 
tormed into the opposite position that the tax on the rent of land 
is the only lax cm unproductive income, and is therefoie the only 
tax not detrimental to national production. It goes without saying 
that from this point of view also the political privilege of 
landowneis no longer follows Irom their position as princi[)al 
tax-payers. 

Fverv thing which Proudhon conceives as a movement of labour 
against capital is onlv the ntovement of labour in the determina- 
iion ol capital, ol nidustrial lapitaL against capital not consumed as 
iai)ilal, i. e., not consumed industriall> And this movement is 
proceeding along its triumphant road — the road to the victory of 
fiuiustiinl cajntal. It is clear, therefoie, that onlv when labour is 
giasped as the essence of private properlv, can the economic 
piocess as such be analysed in ns real concreteness 

.SenctV. as it ajipcMrs to the political economist, is civil soc/ctv in 
which every individual is a totalitv of needs and only IIXXXM 
exists foi the othcT pel son, as the other exists lor him, insofai as 
each becomes a means foi the other. The political economist 
1 educes eveiv thing (lusi as does politics in its Rights of Man) to 
man, i. e., to the individual whom he strips of all deierminateness 
so as to class him as capitalist or worker 

riu* divnion of labour is the economic expression of the socuil 
(harackr of labour wiihiu the esti angement . Or, since labour \s onlv 
an expression of human activity within alienation, of the manifes- 
tation of life as the alienatu^m of life, the division of labour, too, is 
ir.erefore nothing else but the rstrauf^rd. alinuited positing of 
liuman activity as a wal activity of the species oi as activity oj man os a 
^pec ie\-being. 

As for the essence of the division of labour — and of course the 
division of laboui had to be conceivc'd as a major driving force in 
die production oi wealth as soon as labour was recognised as the 
essence of private property — i.e., as for the estranged and alienated form 
a/ human activity as an activity of the species — the political economists 
.lie very vague and sell-contradictory about it. 

\(tam Smith, “This fiivwicm of labour [. ] is not onpinally the efiett of anv luiman 
''isdoni I I it IS the tietessarv. [ ] slow and gradual ton.setjucnce of [ ) the 
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propensity to truck, barter, and exchange one thing for another. [...] This 
propensity” to trade is probably a “necessary consequence of the use of reason and 
of speech [...] It is common to all men, and to be found in no other race of 
animals.” The animal, when it is grown up, is entirely independent. “Man has 
almost constant occasion for the help of others, and it is in vain for him to expect it 
from their benevolence only. He will be more likely to prevail if he can appeal to 
their personal interest, and show them that it*is for their own advantage to do for 
him what he requires of them. [...] We address ourselves, not to their /lumanil^ but 
to their self-love, and never talk to them of our own necessities but of their advanhges 

t...] 

“As it IS by treaty, by barter, and by purchase that we obuin from one anddther 
the greater part of those mutual good offices which we stand in need of, so \t is 
this same trucking disposition which originally gives occasion to the division of labQur 
In a tribe of hunters or shepherds a particular person makes bows and arrows, for 
example, with more readiness and dexterity than any other. He frequently 
exchanges them for cattle or for venison with his companions; and he finds at last 
that he can in this manner get more cattle and venison than if he him.self went to 
the field to catch them From a regard to his own interest, therefore, the making of 
bows, etc., grows to be his chief business [ ] 

“The difference of natural talents in different men [. J is not [.. ] so much the 
cause as the effect of the division of labour .. Without the disposition to truck [ .] 
and exchange, every man must have procured to himself every necessary and 
conveniency of life [ . ] All must have had [...] the same work to do, and there 
could have been no such difference of employment as could alone give occasion to any 
great difference of talents 

“As it IS this disposition which forms that difference of talents [. .J among men 
[ ] so It is this same disposition which renders that difference useful Many tribes 
of animals [.. ] of the same species derive from nature a much more remarkable 
distinction of genius, than what, antecedent to custom and education, appears to 
take place among men. B) nature a philosopher is not in talent and in intelhgeme 
half so different from a street porter, as a mastiff is from a greyhound, or <t 
greyhound from a spaniel, or this last from a shepherd’s dog Those different 
tribes of animals, however, though all of the same species, are of scarce any use 
one another The mastiff cannot add to the advantages of his strength llXXXVIl 
by making use of the swiftness of the greyhound, etc The effects of these differt'ni 
talents or grades of intelligence, for want of the power or disposition to barter and 
exchange, cannot be brought into a common stexk, and do not in the lea'll 
cc:)ntribute tcj the better accommodation and conveniency of the species Each animal is 
still obliged to support and defend itself, separately and independently, and derives 
no sort of advantage from that vanety of talents with which nature lias 
distinguished its fellows Among men, on the contrary, the most dissimilar geniuses 
are of use to one another; the different produces of their respective talents, by the 
general disposition to truck, barter, and exchange, being brought, as it were, into a 
common stock, where every man may purchase whatever part of the produce ol 
other men’s industry he has occasion for. f. .] 

“As it is the power of exchanging that gives occasion to the dtvtston oj la 
hour, so the extent of this division must always be limited by the extent of that power, 
or, in other words, by the extent of the market When the market is very small, no 
person can have any encouragement to dedicate himself entirely to one emplov 
ment, for want of the power to exchange all that surplus part of the produce of In*' 
own labour, which is over and aliove his own consumption, for such parts ot ih< 
produce of other men's labour as he has occasion for...,” 
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In an advanced state of society “every man thus lives by exchanging and 
becomes in some measure a merchant, and the society itself grows to be what is 
properly a commercial society”. (See Destuit de Tracy [,Elemens d'ideologie, Paris, 
1826, pp. 68 and 78]- “Society is a series of reciprocal exchanges; commerce contains 
the whole essence of society ”) ... The accumulation of capitals mounts with the 
division of labour, and vice versa.” 

So much for Adam Smith.'' 

“If every family produced all that it consumed, society could keep going 
although no exchange of any sort took place; without being fundamental, exchange is 
indispensable in our advanced state of society. The division of labour is a skilful 
deployment of man’s powers, it increases society’s production — its power and its 
pleasures — but it curtails, reduces the ability of every person taken individually 
Production cannot take place without exchange ” 

Thus J. B. Say.^' 

“The powers inherent in man are his intelligence and his physical capacity for 
work Those which arise from ihc condition of society consist of the capacity to 
divide up labour and to distribute different jobs amongst different people and the 
power to exchange mutual services and the products which constitute these means 
The motive which impels a man to give his services to another is self-interest — he 
lequires a reward for the services rendered The right of exclusive private properly 
IS indispensable to the establishment of exchange amongst men ” “Exchange and 
division of labour recipiocally condition each other “ 

Thus Skarhek.' 

Mill presents developed exchange — trade — as a consequence of the 
division of labour. 

“T'he agency of man can be traced lo \er) simple elements He can, in fact, do 
nothing more than produce motion He can move things towards one another, and 
he* can separate them from one another, HXXWTl] the properties of matter 
pt*rlorm all the rest.” “In the employment of labour and machinery, it is often 
((Hind that the effects can be increased by skilful distribution, by separating all 
those opeiations which have any tendency to impede one another, and bv bringing 
tngethei all those operations which can be made in any way to aid one another .As 
men in general cannot perform many different operations with the same quickness 
and dexlciily with which ihev can by practice learn to perform a few, it is always 
an advantage lo limit as much as possible the number of operations imposed upon 
'ach For dividing labour, and distributing the powers of men and machinery, to 
the gieatesi advantage, it is in most cases necessarv to operate upon a large scale, 
m other words, to produce the commodities in greater masses. It is this advantage 
which gives existence to the great manufactories, a few of which, placed in the 
most convenient situations, Irequeiuly supply not one country, but many countries. 
vMih as much as they desiie of the commodity produced “ 


^ Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations. Book 1, Chs. Il-IV, pp. 12-25. (Gamier, t. 1, 
1 I. Chs. II- IV, pp. 29-46), quoted with omissions and alterations. — Ed. 
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Thus Mill/ 

The whole of modern political economy agrees, however, that 
division of labour and wealth of production, division of labour and 
accumulation of capital, mutually determine each other; just as it 
agrees that only private property which is at liberty to follow its 
own course can produce the most useful and comprehensive 
division of labour. 

Adam Smith's argument can be summarised as follows: Division of 
labour bestows on labour infinite productive capacity. It stems 
from the propensity to exchange and barter, a specifically human 
propensity which is proV)ably not accidental, but is conditioned by 
the use of reason and speech. The motive of those who engage in 
exchange is not humanity but egoism. I'he diversity of human 
lalents is more the effect than the cause of the division of labour, 
i.e., of exchange, besides, it is only the latter which makes such 
diversity useful. The particular attributes of the different breeds 
within a species of animal are b\ nature much more marked than 
the degrees of difference in human aptitude and activity. But 
because animals are unal)le to engage in exchange, no individual 
animal benefits from the difference in the attributes of animals of 
the same species but of different breeds. Animals are unable to 
combine the different attributes of their species, and are unable to 
contribute anything to the (ommon advantage and comfort of the 
species. It is otherwise with men, amongst whom the most 
dissimilar talents and forms of activit) are of use to one anothei, 
because they can bring their different products together into a 
commoi stock, from which each can purchase. As the division of 
labour springs from the propensity to exchange, so it grows and is 
limited by the extent of exchange — by the extent of the market. In 
advanced conditions, every man is a merchant, and society is a 
commercial society. 

Say regards exchange as accidental and not fundamental. Society 
coulci exist without it It becomes indispensable in tfie advanced 
state of society. Yet prodtulion cannot take place without it. Division 
of labour is a convenient, useful means — a skilful deployment of 
human powers for social wealth; but it reduces the ability of each 
person taken individually. The last remark is a step forward on the 
part of Say. 

Skarbek distinguishes the individual powers inherent in man — 
intelligence and the physical capacity for work — from the 

^ James Mill, Elements of Political Economy, pp .''>-6 and 8-9 (Parisot, pp 7 
11-12).— Ed 
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powers derived from society — exchange and division of labour, which 
mutually condition one another. But the necessary premise of 
exchange is private property. Skarbek here expresses in an objective 
form what Smith, Say, Ricardo, etc., say when they designate egoism 
and self-interest as the basis of exchange, and buying and selling as the 
essential and adequate form of exchange. 

Mill presents trade as the consequence of the division of labour. 
With him human activity is reduced to medianical motion. Division 
of labour and use of machinery promote wealth of production. 
Kach person must be entrusted with as small a spliere of 
operations as possible Division of labour and use of machinery, in 
theii turn, imply large-scale production oi wealth, and hence of 
jitoducts. This is the leason foi large manufactories. 

liXXXVlIIl ddie examination of division of lahoui and rxcfia iigp is 
of extreme interest, because these are perceptibly alienated expres- 
sions of human activity and essential power as a species acti\it\ 
and species power. 

To assei'l that division of labour duel exchaiige rest on private property 
IS nothing but asserting that labour is the essence of private 
property — an assertion which the political economist cannot pro\e 
and which we wish to prove for him. Precisely in the fact that division 
of labour and exchange are aspects of private property lies the twofold 
proof, on the one hand that human life required private property for its 
realisation, and on the other hand that it now^ requires the 
supersession of private property. 

Division of labour and exchange are the two phenomena which lead 
tlu’ political economist to boast of the sodal character of his 
science, while in the same breath fie gnes unconscious expiession 
to the contradictic^n in his science — the motivation of societ) b\ 
unsocial, |).irlicular interests. 

The factors we have to con.sicier are: Firstly, the propensity to 
exchange — the basis of which is found in egoism — is regarded as the 
cause or reciprocal effect of the division of labour. Say regards 
exchange as not fundamental to the nature of society. 
Wealth — production — is explained by division of labour and 
exchange. The impo\ erishment oi indixidual activitv, and its loss 
of character as a result oi the division of labout, are admitted. 
fAchange and division of labour aie acknowledged as the sources 
of the great diversity of human talents — a diversity wdiich in its turn 
becomes useful as a result of exchange. Skarbek divides man’s 
essential powers of production — or productive powers — into two 
parts: (1) those which are individual and inherent in him — his 
intelligence and his special disposition, or capacity, for work; and 
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(2) those derived from society and not from the actual individu- 
al — division of labour and exchange. 

Furthermore, the division of labour is limited by the market. 
Human labour is simple mechanical motion: the main work is done 
by the material properties of the objects. The fewest possible 
operations must be apportioned to any one individual. Splitting up 
of labour and concentration of capital; the insignificance of 
individual production and the production of wealth in large 
quantities. Meaning of free private property within the divisioii of 
labour. |XXXVII1||‘\ \ 


[THE POWER OF MONEY] 

IIXLII^^ If man’s feelings, passions, etc., are not merely an- 
thropological phenomena in the [narrower]^' sense, but truly 
ontological^"* affirmations of being (of nature), and if they are only 
really affirmed because their object exists for them as a s^mua/ object, 
then it is clear that: 

(1) They have by no means merely one mode of affirmation, but 
rather that the distinct character of their existence, of their life, is 
constituted by the distinct mode of their affirmation. In what 
manner the object exists for them, is the characteristic mode of their 
gratification. 

(2) Wherever the sensuous affirmation is the direct annulment of 
the object in its independent form (as in eating, drinking, working 
up of the object, etc.), this is the affirmation of the object. 

(3) Insofar as man, and hence also his feeling, etc., is human, the 
affirmation of the object by another is likewise his own gratification. 

(4) Only through developed industry — i.e., through the me- 
dium of private property — does the ontological essence of human 
passion come into being, in its totality as well as in its humanity; 
the science of man is therefore itself a product of man’s own 
practical activity. 

(5) The meaning of private property — apart from its estrange- 
ment — is the existence of essential objects for man, both as objects of 
enjoyment and as objects of activity. 

® That part of the third manuscript which serves as a supplement to p. XXXIX of 
the second manuscript breaks off at this p>oint on the left side of p. XXXVIII. The 
right-hand side of p. XXXVIll is empty. Then follows the “Introduction” (pp 
XXXIX-XL) and the passage on money (pp XLI-XLIII). — Ed 

^ This word cannot be clearly deciphered in the manuscript. — Ed. 
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By possessing the property of buying everything, by possessing the 
property of appropriating all objects, money is thus the object of 
eminent possession. The universality of its property is the omnipo- 
tence of its being. It is therefore regarded as omnipotent.... Money 
is the procurer between man’s need and the object, between his 
life and his means of life. But that which mediates my life for me, 
also mediates the existence of other people for me. For me it is the 
other person. 

“What, man! confound it, hands and feet 
And head and backside, all are yours! 

And what we take while life is sweet. 

Is that to be declared not ours^ 

Six stallions, say, I can afford, 

Is not their strength my property’ 

I tear along, a sporting lord. 

As if their legs belonged to me " 

Goethe- Famt (Mephistopheles)^ 

Shakespeare in Timon of Athens: 

“Gold’ Yellow, glittering, precious gold’ No, (iods, 

I am no idle votarist* . . 

Thus much of this will make black white, foul fair. 

Wrong right, base noble, old young, coward valiant. 

.. Why. this 

Will lug your priests and servants from your sides, 

Pluck stout men's pillows from below their heads 
This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions, bless the accursed, 

Make the hoar leprosy adored, place thieves 
And give them title, knee and approbation 
With senators on the bench ■ This is it 
That makes the wappen’d widow wed again, 

She, whom the spital-house and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices 
7o the April day again. C^ome, damned earth. 

Thou common whore of mankind, that put’st odds 
Among the rout of nations ” 

And also later: 

“O thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 
Twixt natural son and sire! thou bnght defiler 
Of Hymen’s purest bed! thou valiant Mars! 

TTiou ever young, fresh, loved and delicate wooer. 

Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian's lap! Thou visible God' 

** Goethe, Faust, Part 1. Faust’s Study; (the English translation is taken from 
Goethe’s Faust, Part 1, translated by Philip Wayne, Penguin, 1949, p 91). — Ed. 
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I’hat solder’si dose impossibilities. 

And makest iht^m kiss’ That speak’st with every tongue, 
lIXLIll To e\eiv piir[)ose’ O thou touch of hearts! 
dhink. th\ ski\e man rebels, and hy thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beasts 
Mav ha\e the woild in empire’” 

Shakespeare excellently depicts the real nature ot money. To 
understand him, let us begin, first of all, by expounding the pasj^age 
from Goethe. 

That which is for me through the medium of money — that\for 
which I can pay (i. e., which monev can buy) — that am I myself, the 
possessor of the monex. hhe extent of the power ot money is the 
extent of m\ power Mf)ne\'s properties are my — the posses- 
sor’s — properties and essential powers. Thus, what I am and am 
(apahle of is by no means determined b\ m\ individuality. I am ugh, 
f)ut I can buy foi mvself the most beautiful oi women. Ihei efore 1 am 
not ugh, for the effect of ugliness — its deterrent pow'er — is nullified 
bv monev 1, according to m\ individual c hat acteristic s, am but 

money fuinishes me with tweniy-foui feed t herefore I am not lame 
I am bad, dishonest, unscrupulous, stupid; but monev is honouted 
and hence its jiossessor Mcmev is the supreme good, theiefoic* it'- 
possessoi' is good. Money, besides, saves me the trouble of being 
dishonest: I <im therefore presumed honest. 1 am brainless, bin 
money is the leal brain of all things and how then should its possessor 
be brainless'" Resides, lu' (an f)uv clever people for himself, and is lu 
who has p(jwei over the clever not more c lever than the clever'" Dc 
iKjt I, whej tfianks to monev am capable of all tfiat the human Iumm 
longs foi, possess all human capaciii(*sr l)ot‘s not mv monev 
therehme, transfcnni all mv incapacities into then contrary? 

If rrnuicv is the bond binding me to human life, binding society to 
me, connecting me with nature and man, is not money the* bond of 
all bonds} C>an it not disscjlveand bind all lies? Is it not, therefore , als(t 
the universal agent of separation''' It is the tom that leally separates as 
well as the real binding agent — the [...]' (hernical pow'er of society 
Shakespeare stresses especially two properties of money: 
fl) It is the visible divinity — the transformation of all human and 
natural prr;perties into their contianes, the universal confounding 
and distorting of things: impc)ssibililies are soldered together by it 
(2) It IS the common whore, the common procurer of pe(>|:)le .ind 
nations. 

SfMkespc MIC. J lUKiu nj A A( f I\ , .Sf cMic S ( Marx quotes tlic Si hicgcl 1 u ' 

n MiislaTioii ) — hd 

In ihe tnanusinpt “is” ~ d 

In ilie mariusi i ipi orii word lannoi he deiipherecl. — Ed. 
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The distorting and confounding of all human and natural 
qualities, the fraternisation of impossibilities — the divine power of 
money — lies in its character as men’s estranged, alienating and 
self-disposing species-nature. Money is the alienated ability of mankind. 

That which I am unable to do as a man. and of which therefore all 
my individual essential powers are incapable, I am able to do by 
means of money. Money thus turns each of these powers into 
something which in itself it is not — turns it, that is, into its contrary. 

If I long for a particular dish or want to take the mail-coach 
because I am not strong enough to go bv foot, money fetches me 
the dish and the mail-coach: that is, it con\erts my wishes 
from something in the realm of imagination, translates them from 
their meditated, imagined or desired existence into theii sensuous, 
actual existence — from imagination to life, from imagined being 
into real being. In effecting this mediation, [money] is the truly cre- 
ative power. 

No doubt the demand also exists for him who has no money, but his 
demand is a mere thing of the imagination without effect or 
existence for me, for a third party, for the [others], IjXLIIlj and 
which therefore remains e\en foi me unreal and objectless. The 
difference between effective demand based on mone\ and inetfec- 
ti\e demand based on m) need, m\ passion, my wish, etc., is the 
difference between being and thinking, between the idea which mere- 
ly exists within me and the idea which exists as a real object outside 
of me. 

If I have no money for travel, I have no need — that is, no real and 
lealisable need — to travel. If I have the vocation for study but no 
money for it, I have no vocation for study — that is, no effective, no 
true vocation. On the other hand, if I have really no vocation for 
study but have the will and the money for it, 1 have an effective 
^ocation for it. Mone\ as the external, universal medium and faculty 
(not springing from man as man or from human society as souetv) 
ior turning an image into reality and reality into a mere image, 
transforms the real essential powers of man and natuie into what are 
merely abstract notions and therefore imperfections and toimenting 
chimeras, just as it transforms real imperfections and chimeras — essen- 
tial powers which are really impotent, wdiich exist only in the 
imagination of the individual — into real essential powers and faculties. 
In the light of this characteristic alone, money is thus the general 
distorting of individualities which turns them into their opposite and 
confers contradictory attributes upon theii attributes. 

Money, then, appears as this distort ing povvei both against the 
individual and against the bonds of society , etc., which daim to be 
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entities in themselves. It transforms fidelity into infidelity, love into 
hate, hate into love, virtue into vice, vice into virtue, servant into 
master, master into servant, idiocy into intelligence, and intelligence 
into idiocy. 

Since money, as the existing and active concept of value, 
confounds and confuses all things, it is the general confounding and 
confusing of all things — the world upside-down — the confounding 
and confusing of all natural and human qualities. 

He who can buy bravery is brave, though he be a coward. As 
money is not exchanged for any one specific quality, for any, one 
specific thing, or for any particular human essential power, but for 
the entire objective world of man and nature, from the standpoint 
of its possessor it therefore serves to exchange every quality for 
every other, even contradictory, quality and object: it is the 
fraternisation of impossibilities. It makes contradictions embrace. 

Assume man to be man and his relationship to the world to be a 
human one: then you can exchange love only for lo^e, trust foi 
trust, etc. If you want to enjoy art, you must be an artisticalh 
cultivated person; if you want to exercise influence over othei 
people, you must be a person with a stimulating and encouraging 
effect on other people. Every one of your relations to man and n- 
nature must be a specific expression, corresponding to the object o! 
your will, of vour real individual life. If you love without evokin^ 
love in return — that is, if your loving as loving does not produ<< 
reciprocal love; if through a living expression of yourself as a Iovidl 
person you do not make yourself a beloved one, then your love 
impotent — a misfortune. ||XLIII| 


[CRITIQUE OF THE HEGELIA.N DIALECTIC 
AND PHILOSOPHY AS A WHOLE] 


II XI I (6) This is perhaps the place at which, by way of explanation 
and justification, we might offer some considerations in regard tn 
the Hegelian dialectic generally and especially its exposition in tin 
Phdnomenologie and Logik* and also, lastly, the relation [to it] of the 
modern critical movement. 

So powerful was modern German criticism’s preoccupation with 
the past — so completely was its development entangled with the 

^ Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Phdnomenologie des Cetsles and Wissenschaft 
Logik . — Ed. 
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subject-matter — that there prevailed a completely uncritical attitude 
to the method of criticising, together with a complete lack of 
awareness about the apparently formaly but really vita/ question: how 
do we now stand as regards the Hegelian dialectic? This lack of 
awareness about the relationship of modern criticism to the Hegelian 
philosophy as a whole and especially to the Hegelian dialectic has 
been so great that critics like Strauss and Bruno Bauer still remain 
within the confines of the Hegelian logic; the former completely so 
and the latter at least implicitly so in his Synoptiker'' (where, in 
opposition to Strauss, he replaces the substance of “abstract nature” 
by the “self-consciousness” of abstract man), and even in Das ent- 
deckle Chris tenthum. Thus in Das entdeckte Christenthum, for example, 
you get: 

“As though in positing the world, self-consciousness does not posit that which is 
different [from itself] and in what it is creating it does not create itself, since it in 
turn annuls the difference between what it has created and itself, since it itself has 
being only in creating^’ and in the movement — as though its purpose were not this 
movement^” etc., or again “They” (the French materialists) “have not yet been 
,ible to see that it is only as the movement of self-consciousness that the movement 
of the universe has actually come to be for itself, and achieved unity with itself ” 
Pp 1 13, 1 14-ln ] 


Such expressions do not even show any verbal divergence from 
ihe Hegelian approach, but on the contrary repeat it word for 
^sord. 

||XII| How little consciousness there was in relation to the 
Hegelian dialectic during the act of criticism (Bauer, the Synop- 
tiker), and how little this consciousness came into being even after 
ihe act of material criticism, is proved by Bauer when, in his Die 
i^ute Sache der Freiheit, he dismisses the brash question put by Herr 
(•luppe — “What about logic now?” — by referring him to future 
( ritics."^’ 

But even now — now that Feuerbach both in his “Thesen” in the 
Anekdota' and, in detail, in the Philosophic der Zukunft has in 
[uinciple overthrown the old dialectic and philosophy; now that 
that school of criticism, on the other hand, which was incapable of 
accomplishing this, has all the same seen it accomplished and has 
proclaimed itself pure, resolute, absolute criticism that has come 
into the clear with itself; now that this criticism, in its spiritual 


j' Bruno Bauer. Krittk der evangelischen Geschtchu der Synoptiker. — Ed. 

In the manuscript: “in movement” — Ed 

Fudwig Feuerbach, “Vorlaufige Thesen zur Reformation der Philosophic” in 
^^tekdota zur neuesUn deutschen Philosophte und Publicistik. — Ed. 
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pride, lias reduced the whole process of history to the relation 
between the rest of the world and itself (the rest of the world, in 
contiast to itself, falling under the category of the “masses”) and 
dissolved all dogmatic antitheses into the single dogmatic antithesis 
of its own (leverness and the stupidity of the world — the an- 
tithesis of the critical Clhrist and Mankind, the “ra/i6/c”; now that 
daily and hourly it has demonstrated its own excellence against the 
dullness of the masses; now, finally, that it has proclaimled the 
(ritical Last judgment in the shape of an announcement that the 
day is approaching when the whole of decadent humanitv will 
assemble hetoie it and he sorted by it into groups, each partuillai 
mob receiving its testimonium paupertatis'"; now that it has made 
known in print’’ its superiority to human feelings as well ks its 
superiorits to the world, o\er which it sits enthroned in sublime 
solitude. onl\ letting fall from time to time from its sarcastic lips 
the ringing laughter of the Olvmpian (iods — even now, after all 
these delightful antics of idealism (i. e., of Young Hegelianism) 
c\[)iiing in the guise of criticism — e\en now it has not expressed 
lhc‘ suspicion that (he* lime was ripe for a critical settling of 
accounts with the molhei of Young Hegelianism — the Hegelian 
dialectic — and e\en had nolliing to sa\ about its critical attitude 
lowaids the Feueibachian dialectic This sfiows a completcK 
uncritical attitude to itself. 

Feueihaih is the onl\ one who has a serious, (ritical attitude to the 
Hegelian dialectic and who has made genuine discoveries in ili^ 
field He is in fact the true conc^ueior of the old philosophy. I In 
extent ot his achievement, and the unpretentious simplicity wiih 
which he. Feuerbach, gives it to the world, stand in sinking 
contrast to the opjjosite attitude [ot the others] 

feuei bach’s great achievemc'iil is 

ll) Fhe proof that philosophv is nothing else hut religion 
rc iidered into thought and expoundc-d by thought, i. e., anothci 
form and mannei of existence of the* c*strangement cjf ifie essence 
ol man, hence ec^ually to be condemned; 

(2) Fhe establishment of true materialism and of real science, b\ 
making the social relationship of ‘‘man to man” the basic principle 
ot the tliecirv; 

(3) His opposing to the negation of the negation, which claims 
to be the alrsolute positive, the self-supporting positive, positivch 
based on itself 


*' (.ernf K fJtc of poverty — Ed 

I Ins icters tf> the* Allgevieine Literatur-Zeitung — Ed. 
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Feuerbach explains the Hegelian dialectic (and thereby justifies 
starting out from the positive facts which we know by the senses) 
as follows: 

Hegel sets out from the estrangement of substance (in logic, 
from the infinite, the abstractly universal) — from the absolute and 
fixed abstraction; which means, put in a popular way, that he sets 
out from religion and theology. 

Secondly, he annuls the infinite, and posits the actual, sensuous, 
real, finite, particular (philosophy, annulment of religion and 
theology). 

Thirdly, he again annuls the positive and restores the abstrac- 
tion, the infinite — restoration of religion and theology. 

Feuerbach thus conceives the negation of the negation only as a 
contradiction of philosophy with itself — as the philosophy which 
.iffirms theology (the transcendent, etc.) after having denied it, 
and which it therefore affirms in opposition to itself. 

The positive position or self-affirmation and self-confirmation 
contained in the negation of the negation is taken to be a position 
which is not yet sure of itself, which is therefore burdened with its 
opposite, which is doubtful of itself and therefore in need of 
proof, and which, therefore, is not a position demonstrating itself 
by its existence — not an acknowledged 1|XII1| position; hence it is 
directly and immediately confronted by the position of sense- 
certainty based on itself.* 

But because Hegel has conceived the negation of the negation, 
iroin the point of view of the positive relation inherent in it, as the 
Hue and only positive, and from the point of view of the negative 
I elation inherent in it as the only true act and spontaneous activity 
of all being, he has only found the abstract, logical, speculative 
expression for the movement of history, which is not yet the real 
history of man as a given subject, but only the act of creation, the 
history of the origin of man. 

We shall explain both the abstract form of this process and the 
ditference between this process as it is in Hegel in contrast to 
modern criticism, in contrast to the same process in Feuerbach’s 
des Christenthums, or rather the critical form of this in* Hegel 
still uncritical process. 

Let us take a look at the Hegelian system. One must begin with 
Hegel’s Phdnomenologie, the true point of origin and the secret of 
the Hegelian philosophy. 

* Feuerbach also defines the negation of the negation, the definite toncepi, as 
dunking surpassing itself in thinking and as thinking wanting to be directly awareness, 
naiuie. reality. — Note by Marx.^^ 
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Phenomenology. 

A. Self-consciousness. 

I. Consciousness.(a) Certainty at the level of sense-experience; or 
the “this” and '"meaning", (p) Perception^ or the thing with its proper- 
ties, and deception, (y) Force and understanding, appearance and the 
supersensible world. 

II. Self-consciousness. The truth of certainty of self, (a) Indepen- 

dence and dependence of self-consciousness; lordship and bond- 
age. (b) Freedom of self-consciousness. Stoicism, scepticism'^ the 
unhappy consciousness. ) 

III. Reason. Reason’s certainty and reason’s truth, (a) ObseVva- 
tion as a process of reason. Observation of nature and of 
self-consciousness, (b) Realisation of rational self-consciousness 
through its own activity. Pleasure and necessity. The law of the 
heart and the insanity of self-conceit. Virtue and the course of the 
world, (c) The individuality which is real in and for itself. The 
spiritual animal kingdom and the deception or the real fact. 
Reason as lawgiver. Reason which tests laws. 

B. Mind. 

I. True mind; ethics. II. Mind in self-estrangement, culture. 
III. Mind certain of itself, morality. 

C. Religion. Natural religion; religion of art; revealed religion. 

D. Absolute Knowledge. 

Hegel’s Emyklopddie,^ beginning as it does with logic, with pure 
speculative thought, and ending with absolute knowledge — with the 
self-conscious, self-comprehending philosophic or absolute (i. e., 
superhuman) abstract mind — is in its entirety nothing but the 
display, the self-objectification, of the essence of the philosophic 
mind, and the philosophic mind is nothing but the estranged mind 
of the world thinking within its self-estrangement — i. e., com- 
prehending itself abstractly. 

Logic — mind’s coin of the realm, the speculative or mental value of 
man and nature — its essence which has grown totally indifferent 
to all real determinateness, and hence unreal — is alienated thinking, 
and therefore thinking which abstracts from nature and from real 
man: abstract thinking. 

Then: The externality of this abstract thinking ... nature, as it is for 
this abstract thinking. Nature is external to it — its self-loss; and it 
apprehends nature also in an external fashion, as abstract thought, 
but as alienated abstract thinking. Finally, mind, this thinking 


* Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Encyclopadu der philosophuchen Wissenschaften 
im Grundrisse. — Ed. 
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returning home to its own point of origin — the thinking which as 
the anthropological, phenomenological, psychological, ethical, ar- 
tistic and religious mind is not valid for itself, until ultimately it 
finds itself, and affirms itself, as absolute knowledge and hence 
absolute, i. e., abstract, mind, thus receiving its conscious embodi- 
ment in the mode of existence corresponding to it. For its real 
mode of existence is abstraction. 

There is a double error in Hegel. 

The first emerges most clearly in the Phdnomenologie, the 
birth-place of the Hegelian philosophy. When, for instance, 
wealth, state power, etc., are understood by Hegel as entities 
estranged from the human being, this only happens in their form 
as thoughts.... They are thought-entities, and therefore merely an 
estrangement of pure, i. e., abstract, philosophical thinking. The 
whole process therefore ends with absolute knowledge. It is 
precisely abstract thought from which these objects are estranged 
and which they confront with their presumption of reality. The 
philosopher — who is himself an abstract form of estranged 
man — takes himself as the criterion of the estranged world. The 
whole history of the alienation process and the whole process of the 
retraction of the alienation is therefore nothing but the history of the 
production of abstract (i. e., absolute) llXVIIj^^ thought — of 
logical, speculative thought. The estrangement, which therefore 
forms the real interest of this alienation and of the transcendence 
of this alienation, is the opposition of in itself and for itself, of 
consciousness and self-consciousness, of object and subject — that is to 
say, it is the opposition between abstract thinking and sensuous 
reality or real sensuousness within thought itself. All other 
oppositions and movements of these oppositions are but the 
semblance, the cloak, the exoteric shape of these oppositions which 
alone matter, and which constitute the meaning of these other, 
profane oppositions. It is not the fact that the human being 
objectifies himself inhumanly, in opposition to himself, but the fact 
that he objectifies himself in distinction from and in opposition to 
abstract thinking, that constitutes the posited essence of the 
estrangement and the thing to be superseded. 

11 XVIII I The appropriation of man’s essential powers, which 
have become objects — indeed, alien objects — is thus in the first 
place only an appropriation occurring in comciousness, in pure 
thought, i. e., in abstraction: it is the appropriation of these objects 
as thoughts and as movements of thought. Consequently, despite its 
thoroughly negative and critical appearance and despite the 
genuine criticism contained in it, which often anticipates far later 
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development, there is already latent in the Phdnomenologie as a 
germ, a potentiality, a secret, the uncritical positivism and the 
equally uncritical idealism of Hegel’s later works — that philo- 
sophic dissolution and restoration of the existing empirical world. 

In the second place: the vindication of the objective world for 
man — for example, the realisation that sensuous consciousness is 
not an abstractly sensuous consciousness but a humanly sensuous 
consciousness, that religion, wealth, etc., are but the estranged 
world of human objectification, of man's essential powers pbt to 
work and that they are therefore but the path to the true h\f,man 
world — this appropriation or the insight into this process apf^ears 
in Hegel therefore in this form, that sense, religion, state power, 
etc., are spiritual entities; for only mind is the true essence of man, 
and the true form of mind is thinking mind, the logical, specula- 
tive mind. The human character of nature and of the nature 
created by history — man’s products — appears in the form that 
they are products of abstract mind and as such, therefore, phases of 
mind — thought-entities. The Phdnomenologie is, therefore, a hidden, 
mystifying and still uncertain criticism; but inasmuch as it depicts 
man’s estrangement, even though man appears only as mind, there 
lie concealed in it all the elements of criticism, already prepared and 
elaborated in a manner often rising far above the Hegelian 
standpoint. The “unhappy consciousness”, the “honest conscious- 
ness”, the struggle of the “noble and base consciousness”, etc., 
etc. — these separate sections contain, but still in an estranged 
form, the critical elements of whole spheres such as religion, the 
state, civil life, etc. Just as entities, objects, appear as thought- 
entities, so the subject is always consciousness or self-consciousness; or 
rather the object appears only as abstract consciousness, man onl\ 
as self-consciousness: the distinct forms of estrangement which make 
their appearance are, therefore, only various forms of conscious- 
ness and self-consciousness. Just as in itself abstract consciousness 
(the form in which the object is conceived) is merely a moment of 
distinction of self-consciousness, what appears as the result of the 
movement is the identity of self-consciousness with conscious- 
ness — absolute knowledge — the movement of abstract thought no 
longer directed outwards but proceeding now only within its own 
self: that is to say, the dialectic of pure thought is the result 
IXVIIIll 

IIXXIIII®^ The outstanding achievement of Hegel’s Phdno- 
menologie of its final outcome, the dialectic of negativity as 
the moving and generating principle, is thus first that Hegel 
conceives the self-creation of man as a process, conceives objectifi 
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cation as loss of the object, as alienation and as transcendence of 
this alienation; that he thus grasps the essence of labour and 
comprehends objective man — true, because real man — as the 
outcome of man’s own labour. The real, active orientation of man to 
himself as a species-being, or his manifestation as a real species- 
being (i. e., as a human being), is only possible if he really brings 
out all his species-powers — something which in turn is only possible 
through the co-operative action of all of mankind, only as the 
result of history — and treats these powers as objects: and this, to 
begin with, is again only possible in the form of estrangement. 

We shall now demonstrate in detail Hegel’s one-sidedness and 
limitations as they are displayed in the final chapter of the 
Phdnomenologie, “Absolute Knowledge’’ — a chapter which contains 
the condensed spirit of the Phdnomenologie, the relationship of the 
Phdnomenologie to speculative dialectic, and also Hegel’s conscious- 
ness concerning both and their relationship to one another. 

Let us provisionally say just this much in advance: Hegel’s 
standpoint is that of modern political economy. He grasps labour 
as the essence ol man — as man’s essence which stands the test: he 
sees only the positive, not the negative side of labour. Labour is 
man's coming-to-be for himself within alienation, or as alienated man. 
riie only labour which Hegel knows and recognises is abstractly 
mental labour. Therefore, that which constitutes the essence of 
philosophy — the alienation of man who knows himself, or alienated 
science thinking itself — Hegel grasps as its essence; and in con- 
I radistinction to previous philosophy he is therefore able to 
combine its separate aspects, and to present his philosophy as the 
philosophy. What the other philosophers did — that they grasped 
separate phases of nature and of human life as phases of 
self-consciousness, namely, of abstract self-consciousness — is 
known to Hegel as the doings of philosophy. Hence his science is 
absolute. 

Let us now' turn to our subject, 

'^Absolute Knowledge". The last chapter of the ''Phdnomenologie". 

The main point is that the object of consciousness is nothing else 
but self-conscioiLsness, or that the object is only objectified self- 
( onsciousness — self-consciousness as object. (Positing of man=self- 
( onsciousness.) 

The issue, therelore, is to surmount the object of consciousness. 
Objectivity as such is regarded as an estranged human relationship 
which does not correspond to the essence of man, to self- 
consciousness. The reappropriation of the objective essence of man, 
produced within the orbit of estrangement as something alien. 
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therefore denotes not only the. annulment of estrangement, but of 
objectivity as well. Man, that is to say, is regarded as a non-objective, 
spiritual being. 

The movement of surmounting ^e object of consciousness is now 
described by Hegel in the following way: 

The object reveals itself not merely as returning into the self — this 
is according to Hegel the one-sided way of apprehending this 
movement, the grasping of only one side. Man is equated' with 
self. The self, however, is only the abstractly conceived man— iman 
created by abstraction. Man is selfish. His eye, his ear, etc.^ are 
selfish. In him every one of his essential powers has the quality of 
selfhood. But it is quite false to say on that account ''self-consciouiness 
has eyes, ears, essential powers”. Self-consciousness is rather a 
quality of human nature, of the human eye, etc.; it is not human 
nature that is a quality of ||XXIV| self-consciousness. 

The self-abstracted entity, fixed for itself, is man as abstract 
egoist — egoism raised in its pure abstraction to the level of thought. 
(We shall return to this point later.) 

For Hegel the human being — man — equals self-consciousness. All 
estrangement of the human being is therefore nothing but estrange- 
ment of self-consciousness. The estrangement of self-consciousness is 
not regarded as an expression — reflected in the realm of knowl- 
edge and thought — of the real estrangement of the human being. 
Instead, the actual estrangement — that which appears real — is 
according to its innermost, hidden nature (which is only brought to 
light by philosophy) nothing but the manifestation of the estrange- 
ment of the real human essence, of self-consciousness. The science 
which comprehends this is therefore called phenomenology. All 
reappropriation of the estranged objective essence appears, there- 
fore, as incorporation into self-consciousness: The man who takes 
hold of his essential being is merely the self-consciousness which 
takes hold of objective essences. Return of the object into the self is 
therefore the reappropriation of the object. 

Expressed in all its aspects, the surmounting of the object of 
consciousness means: 

(1) That the object as such presents itself to consciousness as 
something vanishing. 

(2) That it is the alienation of self-consciousness which posits 
thinghood.*®* 

(3) That this alienation has not merely a negative but a positive 
significance. 

(4) That it has this meaning not merely for us or intrinsically, but 
for self-consciousness itself. 
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(5) For self-consciotLsness, the negative of the object, or its annul- 
ling of itself, has positive significance — or it knows this futility of the 
object — because of the fact that it alienates itself, for in this 
alienation it posits itself as object, or, for the sake of the indivisible 
unity of being-for-self, posits the object as itself. 

(6) On the other hand, this contains likewise the other moment, 
that self-consciousness has also just as much superseded this 
alienation and objectivity and resumed them into itself, being thus at 
home in its other-being as such. 

(7) This is the movement of consciousness and this is therefore the 
totality of its moments. 

(8) Consciousness must similarly be related to the object in the 
totality of its determinations and have comprehended it in terms of 
each of them. This totality of its determinations makes the object 
intrinsically a spiritiuil being; and it becomes so in truth for 
consciousness through the apprehending of each one of the 
determinations as self or through what was called above the spiritual 
attitude to them.*®^ 

As to (1): That the object as such presents itself to consciousness as 
something vanishing — this is the above-mentioned return of the object 
into the self. 

As to (2): The alienation of self-consciousness posits thinghood. 
Because man equals self-consciousness, his alienated, objective 
essence, or thinghood, equals alienated self-consciousness, and thinghood 
is thus posited through this alienation (thinghood being thatv/hich is 
an object for man and an object for him is really only that which is to 
him an essential object, therefore his objective essence. And since it is 
not real man, nor therefore nature — man being human nature — who 
as such is made the subject, but only the abstraction of man, self- 
consciousness, so thinghood cannot be anything but alienated self- 
consciousness). It is only to be expected that a living, natural being 
equipped and endowed with objective (i.e., material) essential 
powers should of his essence have real natural objects; and that his 
self-alienation should lead to the positing of a real, objective world, 
but within the framework of externality, and, therefore, an over- 
whelming world not belonging to his own essential being. There is 
nothing incomprehensible or mysterious in this. It would be 
mysterious, rather, if it were otherwise. But it is equally clear that a 
self-consciousness by its alienation can posit only thinghood, i.e., only an 
abstract thing, a thing of abstraction and not a real thing. It is 
1 1 XXVI I*®* clear, further, that thinghood is therefore utterly 
without any independence, any essentiality vis-a-vis self-consciousness; 
that on the contrary it is a mere creature — something posited by 
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self-consciousness. And what is posited, instead of confirming itself, 
is but confirmation of the act of positing which for a moment fixes 
its energy as the product, and gives it the semblance — but only for a 
moment — of an independent, real substance. 

Whenever real, corporeal man, man with his feet firmly on the 
solid ground, man exhaling and inhaling all the forces of nature, 
posits his real, objective essential powers as alien objects by his 
externalisation, it is not the act of positing which is the subject in this 
process: it is the subjectivity of objective essential powers, \whose 
action, therefore, must also be something objective. An objective 
being acts objectively, and he would not act objectively if the 
objective did not reside in the very nature of his being. He only 
creates or posits objects, because he is posited by objects — because at 
bottom he is nature. In the act of positing, therefore, this objective 
being does not fall from his state of “pure activity” into a creating of 
the object; on the contrary, his objective product only confirms his 
objective activity, his activity as the activity of an objective, natural 
being. 

Here we see how consistent naturalism or humanism is distinct 
from both idealism and materialism, and constitutes at the same time 
the unifying truth of both. We see also how only naturalism is 
capable of comprehending the action of world history. 

(Man is directly a natural being. As a natural being and as a living 
natural being he is on the one hand endowed with natural powers, vi- 
tal powers — he is an active natural being. These forces exist in him as 
tendencies and abilities — as instincts. On the other hand, as a 
natural, corporeal, sensuous, objective being he is a suffering, 
conditioned and limited creature, like animals and plants. That is to 
say, the objects of his instincts exist outside him, as objects independent 
of him; yet these objects are objects that he needs — essential objects, 
indispensable to the manifestation and confirmation of his essential 
powers. To say that man is a corporeal, living, real, sensuous, objective 
being full of natural vigour is to say that he has real, sensuous o^ects as 
the object of his being or of his life, or that he can only ^xpr^5shis life 
in real, sensuous objects. To objective, natural and sensuous, and 
at the same time to have object, nature and sense outside oneself, or 
oneself to be object, nature and sense for a third party, is one and the 
same thing.) Hunger is a natural need; it therefore needs a nature 
outside itself, an object outside itself, in order to satisfy itself, to be 
stilled. Hunger is an acknowledged need of my body for an objed 
existing outside it, indispensable to its integration and to tin 
expression of its essential being. The sun is the object of the 
plant — an indispensable object to it, confirming its life — just as the 
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plant is an object of the sun, being an expression ol the life-awakening 
power of the sun, of the sun’s o^ective essential power. 

A being which does not have its nature outside itself is not a natural 
being, and plays no part in the system of nature. A being which has 
no object outside itself is not an objective being. A being which is not 
itself an object for some third being has no being for its object; i.e., it 
is not objectively related. Its being is not objective. 

II XXVIII A non-objective being is a non-being. 

Suppose a being which is neither an object itself, nor has an object. 
Such a being, in the first place, would be the unique being; there 
would exist no being outside it — it would exist solitary and alone. 
For as soon as there are objects outside me, as soon as I am not alone, 

1 am another — another reality than the object outside me. For this 
third object I am thus a different reality than itself; that is, I am its 
object. Thus, to suppose a being which is not the object of another 
being is to presuppose that no objective being exists. As soon as I 
have an object, this object has me for an object. But a non-objective 
being is an unreal, non-sensuous thing — a product of mere thought 
(i.e., of mere imagination) — an abstraction. To be sensuous, that is, 
to be really existing, means to be an object of sense, to be a sensuous 
object, and thus to have sensuous objects outside oneself — objects of 
one’s sensuousness. To be sensuous is to suffer. 

Man as an objective, sensuous being is therefore a suffering 
being — and because he feels that he suffers, a passionate being. 
Passion is the essential power of man energetically bent on its 
object. 

<But man is not merely a natural being: he is a human natural 
being. That is to say, he is a being for himself. Therefore he is a 
species-being, and has to confirm and manifest himself as such both in 
his being and in his knowing. Therefore, human objects are not 
natural objects as they immediately present themselves, and neither 
is human sense as it immediately is — as it is objectively — human 
sensibility, human objectivity. Neither nature objectively nor nature 
subjectively is directly given in a form adequate to the humanbeing.} 
And as everything natural has to come into being, man too has his act 
of origin — history — which, however, is for him a known history, and 
hence as an act of origin it is a conscious self-transcending act of 
origin. History is the true natural history of man (on which more 
later). 

Thirdly, because this positing of thinghood is itself only an 
illusion, an act contradicting the nature of pure activity, it has to be 
cancelled again and thinghood denied. 

Rc a, 4, 5 and 6. (3) This externalisation of consciousness has not 
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merely a negative but a positive significance, and (4) it has this 
meaning not merely for us or intrinsically, but for consciousness 
itself. (5) For consciousness the negative of the object, its annulling of 
itself, has positive significance — i.e., consciousness knows this nulHty 
of the object — because it alienates itself] for in this alienation it knows 
itself as object, or, for the sake of the indivisible unity of 
being-for-itself, the object as itself. (6) On the other hand, thei^ is also 
this other moment in the process, that consciousness has als<^ just as 
much superseded this alienation and objectivity and resume^ them 
into itself, being thus at home in its other-being as such. \ 

As we have already seen, the appropriation of what is estranged 
and objective, or the annulling of objectivity in the form of 
estrangement (which has to advance from indifferent strangeness to 
real, antagonistic estrangement), means likewise or even primarily 
for Hegel that it is objectivity which is to be annulled, because it is not 
the determinate character of the object, but rather its objective 
character that is offensive and constitutes estrangement for self- 
consciousness. The object is therefore something negative, self- 
annulling — a nullity. This nullity of the object has not only a nega- 
tive but a positive meaning for consciousness, since this nullity of the 
object is precisely the self-confirmation of the non-objectivity, of the 
IIXXVIIIl abstraction of itself. For consciousruss itself the nullity of 
the object has a positive meaning because it knows this nullity, the 
objective being, as its self-alienation; because it knows that it exists 
only as a result of its own self-alienation.... 

T^e way in which consciousness is, and in which something is for 
it, is knowing. Knowing is its sole act. Something therefore comes to 
be for consciousness insofar as the latter knows this something. 
Knowing is its sole objective relation. 

It [consciousness] then knows the nullity of the object (i.e., knows 
the non-existence of the distinction between the object and itself, the 
non-existence of the object for it) because it knows the object as its 
self-alienation; that is, it knows itself — knows knowing as object — be- 
cause the object is only the semblance of an object, a piece of 
mystification, which in its essence, however, is nothing else but 
knowing itself, which has confronted itself with itself and hence has 
confronted itself with a nullity — a something which has no objectivity 
outside the knowing. Or: knowing knows that in relating itself to an 
object it is only outside itself — that it only externalises itself; that it 
itself only appears to itself as an object — or that that which appears to 
it as an object is only itself. 

On the other hand, says Hegel, there is here at the same time* 
this other moment, that consciousness has just as much annulled 
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and reabsorbed this externalisation and objectivity, being thus at 
home in its other-being as such. 

In this discussion all the illusions of speculation are brought 
together. 

First of all: consciousness, self-consciousness, is at home in its 
other-being as such. It is therefore — or if we here abstract from the 
Hegelian abstraction and put the self-consciousness of man instead 
of self-consciousness — it is at home in its other-being as such. This 
implies, for one thing, that consciousness (knowing as knowing, 
thinking as thinking) pretends to be directly the other of itself — to 
be the world of sense, the real world, life — thought surpassing 
itself in thought (Feuerbach). This aspect is contained herein, 
inasmuch as consciousness as mere consciousness takes offence not 
at estranged objectivity, but at objectivity as such. 

Secondly, this implies that self-conscious man, insofar as he has 
recognised and superseded the spiritual world (or his world’s 
spiritual, general mode of being) as self-alienation, nevertheless 
again confirms it in this alienated shape and passes it off as his 
true mode of being — re-establishes it, and pretends to be at home 
in his other-being as such. Thus, for instance, after superseding 
religion, after recognising religion to be a product of self- 
alienation, he yet finds confirmation of himself in religion as 
religion. Here is the root of Hegel’s false positivism, or of his 
merely apparent criticism: this is what Feuerbach designated as the 
positing, negating and re-establishing of religion or theology — but 
it has to be expressed in more general terms. Thus reason is at 
home in unreason as unreason. The man who has recognised that 
he is leading an alienated life in law, politics, etc., is leading his 
true human life in this alienated life as such. Self-affirmation, 
self-confirmation in contradiction with itself — in contradiction with 
both the knowledge and the essential being of the object — is thus 
true knowledge and life. 

There can therefore no longer be any question about an act of 
accommodation on Hegel’s part vis-a-vis religion, the state, etc., 
since this lie is the lie of his principle. 

IIXXIXI If 1 know religion as alienated human self- 

consciousness, then what I know in it as religion is not my 
self-consciousness, but my alienated self-consciousness confirmed 
in it. I therefore know my self-consciousness that belongs to itself, 
to its very nature, confirmed not in religion but rather in 
annihilated and superseded religion. 

In Hegel, therefore, the negation of the negation is not the 
confirmation of the true essence, effected precisely through 
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negation of the pseudo-essence. With him the negation of the 
negation is the confirmation of the pseudo-essence, or ot the 
self-estranged essence in its denial; or it is the denial of this 
pseudo-essence as an objective being dwelling outside man and 
independent of him, and its transformation into the subject. 

A peculiar role, therefore, is played by the act of superseding in 
which denial and preservation, i.e., affirmation, are bound to- 
gether. ( 

Thus, for example, in Hegel’s philosophy of law, cii\l law 
superseded equals morality, morality superseded equals the family, 
the family superseded equals civil society, civil society superseded 
equals the state, the state superseded equals world history. In the 
actual world civil law, morality, the family, civil society, the state, 
etc., remain in existence, only they have become moments — modes 
of the existence and being of man — which have no validity in 
isolation, but dissohe and engender one another, etc. They have 
become moments of motion. 

In their actual existence this mobile nature ol theirs is hidden. It 
appears and is made manifest only in thought, in philosophy. 
Hence my true religious existence is in\ existence in the philosophy 
of religion] my true political existence is my existence in the philo- 
sophy of law] my true natural exi.stence, existence in the philosophy of 
nature] my true artistic existence, existence in the philosophy of art: 
my true human existence, my existence in philosophy. Likewise 
the true existence of religion, the state, nature, art, is the 
philosophy of religion, of nature, of the state and of art. If, 
however, the philoscjphy of religion, etc., is for me the sole tiue 
existence of religion then, too, it is only as a philosopher of religion 
that I am truly religious, and so I deny real religious sentiment 
and the really religious man. But at the same time I ccsscrt them, in 
part within my own existence or within the alien existence which 1 
oppose to them — for this is only their philosophic expression — and 
in part I assert them in their distinct original shape, since for iru^ 
they represent merely the apparent other-being, allegories, forms 
of their own true existence (i.e., of mv philosophiial existence) 
hidden under sensuous disguises. 

In just the same way, superseded equals quantity, quaniit\ 

superseded equals measure, measure superseded equals essence, 
essence superseded equals appearance, appearance supersedefl 
equals actuality, actuality superseded equals the concept, the con- 
cept superseded equals objectivity, objectivity superseded equaN 
the absolute idea, the absolute idea superseded equals nature, nalim 
superseded ec^uals subjective mind, subjective mind superseded 
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equals ethical objective mind, ethical mind superseded equals art, 
art superseded equals religion, religion superseded equals absolute 
knowledge.^^^^ 

On the one hand, this act of superseding is a transcending of a 
conceptual entity ; thus, private property as a concept is transcended in 
the concept of morality. And because thought imagines itself to be 
directly the other of itself, to be sensuous reality — and therefore takes 
its own action for sensuous, real action — this superseding in thought, 
which leaves its object in existence in the real world, believes that it 
has really overcome it. On the other hand, because the object has 
now become for it a moment of thought, thought takes it in its reality 
too to be self-confirmation of itself — of self-consciousness, of ab- 
straction. 

1 1 XXX I From the one point of view the entity which Hegel 
supersedes in philosophy is therefore not real religion, the real state, 
or real nature, but religion itself already as an object of knowledge, 
le., dogmatics] the same with jurisprudence, pohtical science and 
natural science. From the one point of view, therefore, he stands in 
»)|)position both to the real thing and to immediate, unphilosophic 
sdence or the unphilosophic conceptions of this thing. He therefore 
contradicts their conventional conceptions.** 

On the other hand, the religious, etc., man can find in Hegel his 
linal confirmation. 

It IS now time to formulate the positive aspects of the Hegelian 
dialectic within the realm of estrangement. 

(a) Supersession as an objective movement of retracting the 
alirnaiion into self. Ibis is the insight, expressed within the 
est I aiigement, concerning the appropriation of the objective essence 
tiirough the supersession of its estrangement; it is the estranged 
insight into the real objectification of man, into the real appropria- 
tion of his objective essence through the annihilation of the 
estranged character of the objective world, through the superses- 
Mon of the objecti\e world in its estranged mode of being. In the 
same way atheism, being the supersession of God, is the advent of 
theoretical humanism, and communism, as the supersession of 
piixate property, is the vindication of real human life as man’s 
possession and thus the advent of practical humanism, or atheism 
is humanism mediated with itself through the supersession of 
leligion, whilst communism is humanism mediated with itself 
through the supersession c^f private property. Only through the 
supersession of this mediation — which is itself, however, a necessary 

The tonventioiial tone ept ions of theology, jurisprudence, political science, 
»>‘«iural science, etc — Ed. 
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premise — does positively self-deriving humanism, positive human- 
ism, come into being. 

But atheism and communism are no flight, no abstraction, no 
loss of the objective world created by man — of man*s essential 
powers born to the realm of objectivity; they are not a returning 
in poverty to unnatural, primitive simplicity. On the contrary, they 
are but the first real emergence, the actual realisation foil man of 
man’s essence and of his essence as something real. . 

Thus, by grasping the positive meaning of self-referred negation 
(although again in estranged fashion) Hegel grasps man’s self- 
estrangement, the alienation of man’s essence, man’s Joss of 
objectivity and his loss of realness as self-discovery, manifestation of 
his nature, objectification and realisation. < In short, within the 
sphere of abstraction, Hegel conceives labour as man’s act of 
self-genesis — conceives man’s relation to himself as an alien being and 
the manifestation of himself as an alien being to be the emergence of 
species-conscioiLsness and species-life.y 
(b) However, apart from, or rather in consequence of, the reversal 
already described, this act appears in Hegel: 

First as a merely formal, because abstract, act, because the human 
being itself is taken to be only an abstract, thinking being, conceived 
merely as self-consciousness. And, 

Secondly, because the exposition is formal and abstract, the 
supersession of the alienation becomes a confirmation of the 
alienation; or for Hegel this movement of self-genesis and self- 
objectification in the form of self-alienation and self-estrangement is the 
absolute, and hence final, expression of human life — with itself as 
its aim, at peace with itself, and in unity with its essence. 

This movement, in its abstract ||XXXI1 form as dialectic, is 
therefore regarded as truly human life, and because it is neverthe- 
less an abstraction — an estrangement of human life — it is re- 
garded as a divine process, but as the divine process of man, a 
process traversed by man’s abstract, pure, absolute essence that is 
distinct from himself. 

Thirdly, this process must have a bearer, a subject. But the 
subject only comes into being as a result. This result — the subject 
knowing itself as absolute self-consciousness — is therefore God, 
absolute Spirit, the self-knowing and self-manifesting idea. Real man 
and real nature become mere predicates — symbols of this hidden, 
unreal man and of this unreal nature. Subject and predicate are 
therefore related to each other in absolute reversal — a mystical 
subject-object or a subjectivity reaching beyond the object — absolute subject 
as a process, as subject alienating itself and returning from alienation 
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into itself, but at the same time retracting this alienation into itself, 
and the subject as this process; a pure, incessant revolving within it- 
self. 

First. Formal and abstract conception of man’s act of self-creation 
or self -objectification. 

Hegel having posited man as equivalent to self-consciousness, 
the estranged object — the estranged essential reality of man — is 
nothing but consciousnessy the thought of estrangement mere- 
ly — estrangement's abstract and therefore empty and unreal ex- 
pression, negation. The supersession of the alienation is therefore 
likewise nothing but an abstract, empty supersession of that empty 
abstraction — the negation of the negation. The rich, living, sensuous, 
concrete activity of self -objectification is therefore reduced to its 
mere abstraction, absolute negativity — an abstraction which is again 
fixed as such and considered as an independent activity — as sheer 
activity. Because this so-called negativity is nothing but the abstract, 
empty form of that real living act, its content can in consequence be 
merely a formal content produced by abstraction from all content. 
As a result therefore one gets general, abstract forms of abstraction 
pertaining to every content and on that account indifferent to, 
and, consequently, valid for, all content — the thought-forms or 
logical categories torn from real mind and from real nature. (We 
shall unfold the logical content of absolute negativity further on.) 

Hegel's positive achievement here, in his speculative logic, is that 
the definite concepts, the universal fixed thought-forms in their 
independence vis-a-vis nature and mind are a necessary result of 
the general estrangement of the human being and therefore also 
of human thought, and that Hegel has therefore brought these 
together and presented them as moments of the abstraction- 
process. For example, superseded being is essence, superseded 
essence is concept, the concept superseded is ... absolute idea. But 
what, then, is the absolute idea? It supersedes its own self again, if 
it does not want to perform once more from the beginning the 
whole act of abstraction, and to satisfy itself with being a totality of 
abstractions or the self-comprehending abstraction. But abstrac- 
tion comprehending itself as abstraction knows itself to be noth- 
ing: it must abandon itself — abandon abstraction — and so it 
arrives at an entity which is its exact opposite — at nature. Thus, 
the entire logic is the demonstration that abstract thought is 
nothing in itself; that the absolute idea is nothing for itself; that 
only nature is something. 

llXXXIlj The absolute idea, the abstract idea, which 

"considered with regard to its unity with itself is intuiting" (Hegel, Encyclopadie. 
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3rd edition, p 222 [§244]), and which (loc. cit.) “in its own absolute truth resolves to 
let the moment of us particularity or of initial characterisation and other-being, the 
immediate idea, as its reflection, go forth freely from itself as nature” (loc. cit ), 

fhis whole idea which behaves in such a strange and bizarre way, 
and which has given the Hegelians such terrible headaches, is 
from beginning to end nothing else but abstraction (i.e., the 
abstract thinker), which, made wise by experience and enlightened 
concerning its truth, resolves under various (false and theinselves 
still abstract) conditions to abandon itself and to replace its self-ab- 
sorption (nothingness), generality and indeterminateness .by its 
other-being, the particular, and the determinate; resolves to let na- 
ture j which it held hidden in itself only as an abstraction, as a 
thought-entity, go forth freely from itself: that is to say, this idea 
resolves to forsake abstraction and to have a look at nature free of 
abstraction. The abstract idea, which without mediation becomes 
intuiting, is indeed nothing else but abstract thinking that gives 
itself up and resohes on intuition. This entire transition from logic 
to natural philosophy is nothing else but the transition — so 
difficult to effect for the abstract thinker, who therefore describes 
it in such a far-fetched w^ay — from abstracting to intuiting. The 
mystical feeling which drives the philosopher forward from abstract 
thinking to intuiting is boredom — the longing for a content. 

(The man estranged from himself is also the thinker estranged 
from his essence — that is, from the natural and human essence. 
His thoughts are therefore fixed mental forms dwelling outside 
nature and man. Hegel has locked up all these fixed menial forms 
together in his logic, interpreting each of them first as nega- 
tion — that is, as an alienation of human thought — and then as 
negation of the negation — that is, as a superseding of this 
alienation, as a real expression ol human thought. But as this still 
takes place within the confines of the estrangement, this negation 
of the negation is in part the restoring of these fixed forms in 
their estrangement; in part a stopping at the last act — the act of 
self-reference in alienation — as the true mode of being of these 
fixed mental forms*; and in part, to the extent that this abstrac- 

* (This means that what Hegel does is to put in place of these fixed abstractions 
the act of abstraction which revolves in its own circle We must therefore give him 
the credit for having indicated the .source of all these inappropriate concepts which 
originally appertained to particular philosophers, for having brought them to- 
gether; and for having created the entire compass of abstraction as the object of 
criticism, instead of some specific abstraction.) (Why Hegel separates thought from 
the subject we shall see later; at this stage it is already clear, however, that when man is 
not, his characteristic expression cannot be human either, and so neither could 
thought be graspied as an expression of man as a human and natural subject endowed 
with eyes, ears, etc., and living in society, in the world, and in nature ) — Note by Marx 
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tion apprehends itself and experiences an infinite weariness with 
itself, there makes its appearance in Hegel, in the form of the 
resolution to recognise nature as the essential being and to go over 
to intuition, the abandonment of abstract thought — the abandon- 
ment of thought revolving solely within the orbit of thought, of 
thought sans eyes, sans teeth, sans ears, sans everything.) 

IIXXXIIII But nature too, taken abstractly, for itself — nature 
fixed in isolation from man — is nothing for man. It goes without 
saying that the abstract thinker who has committed himself to 
intuiting, intuits nature abstractly. Just as nature lay enclosed in 
the thinker in the form of the absolute idea, in the form of a 
thought-entity — in a shape which was obscure and enigmatic even 
to him — so by letting it emerge from himself he has really let 
emerge only this abstract nature, only nature as a thought-entity — but 
now with the significance that it is the other-being of thought, that 
it is real, intuited nature — nature distinguished from abstract 
thought. Or, to talk in human language, the abstract thinker 
learns in his intuition of nature that the entities which he thought 
to create from nothing, from pure abstraction — the entities he 
believed he was producing in the divine dialectic as pure products 
of the labour of thought, for ever shuttling back and forth in itseli 
and never looking outward into reality — are nothing else but 
abstractions from characteristics of nature. To him, therefore, the 
whole of nature merely repeats the logical abstractions in a 
sensuous, external form. He once more resolves nature into these 
abstractions. Thus, his intuition of nature is only the act of 
confirming his abstraction from the intuition of nature “ — is only 
the conscious repetition by him of the process of creating his 
abstraction. Thus, for example, time equals negativity referred to 
Itself (op. cit.,'" p. 238). To the superseded becoming as being 
there corresponcls, in natural form, superseded movement as 
matter. Light is reflection-in-itself, the natural form. Bod) as moon 
and comet is the natural form of the antithesis which according to 
logic is on the one side the positive resting on itself and on the other 
side the negative resting on itself. The earth is the natural form 
of the logical ground, as the negative unity of the antithesis, 
etc. 


The following passage is cros.sed out in the manuscript: "Let us consider for a 
nioment Hegel’s characteristics of nature and the transition from nature to the mind. 
Nature has resulted as the idea in the form of the other*being. Since the 
h 1 l^eaj....’’ — Ed. 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Encyclopddie der philosophischen Wtssemchaften im 
< ’Tundrisse. — Ed 
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Nature as nature — that is to say, insofar as it is still sensuously 
distinguished from that secret sense hidden within it — nature 
isolated, distinguished from these abstractions, is nothing — a noth- 
ing proving itself to be nothing — is devoid of sense, or has only the 
sense of being an externality which has to be annulled. 

‘'In the finiie-Uleologtcal position is to be found the correct premise that nature 
does not contain within itself the absolute purpose.” P. 225 [§245]. i 

Its purpose is the confirmation of abstraction. > 

‘‘Nature has shown itself to be the idea in the form of other-being. Since the idea 
is in this form the negative of itself or external to itself, nature is not just Relatively 
external vis-d-vw this idea, but externality constitutes the form in which it exists as 
nature.” P. 277 [§247]. 

Externality here is not to be understood as the world of sense 
which manifests itself and is accessible to the light, to the man 
endowed with senses. It is to be taken here in the sense of 
alienation, of a mistake, a defect, which ought not to be. For what 
is true is still the idea. Nature is only the form of the idea's 
other-being. And since abstract thought is the essence, that which is 
external to it is by its essence something merely external. The 
abstract thinker recognises at the same time that sensuousness — ex- 
ternality in contrast to thought shuttling back and forth within 
itself — is the essence of nature. But he expresses this contrast in 
such a way as to make this externality of nature, its contrast to 
thought, its defect, so that inasmuch as it is distinguished from 
abstraction, nature is something defective. ||XXXIV| An entity 
which is defective not merely for me or in my eyes but in 
itself — intrinsically — has something outside itself which it lacks 
That is, its essence is different from it itself. Nature has therefore 
to supersede itself for the abstract thinker, for it is already posited 
by him as a potentially superseded being. 


‘‘For lu, mind has nature for its premise, being nature’s trut/i and for that reason ii.s 
absolute prius. In this truth nature has vanished, and mind has resulted as the idra 
arrived at being-for-itself, the object of which, as well as the subject, is the concept 
This identity is absolute negativity, for whereas in nature the concept has its pcrfeti 
externa] objectivity, this its alienation has been superseded, and in this alienation 
the concept has become identical with itself. But it is this identity, therefore, only m 
being a return out of nature.” P. 392 [§381]. 

‘‘As the abstract idea, revelation is unmediated transition to, the coming-to-be of. 
nature; as the revelation of the mind, which is free, it is the positing of nature a.s 
the mincTs world — a positing which, being reflection, is at the same time a 
presupposing of the world as independently existing nature. Revelation in conception 
is the creation of nature as the mind’s being, in which the mind procures il»^ 
affirmation and the truth of its freedom”. “The absolute is mind. This is the hight'si 
definition of the absolute.” [P. 593, § 384.] [XXXIVll 
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TO LUDWIG FEUERBACH 

IN BRUCKBERG^^^ 

Kreuznach, October 3, 1843 

Dear Sir, 

A few months ago while passing through [Bruckberg], Dr. Ruge 
informed you of our plan to publish Franco-German Jahrbiicher 
and asked at the same time for your collaboration. It has now 
been already settled that Pans is to be the place for printing and 
publication and that the first monthly number is to appear by the 
end of November. 

Before I leave for Paris in a few days time I feel obliged to 
make a brief epistolary approach to you since I have not had the 
privilege of making your personal acquaintance. 

You were one of the first writers who expressed the need for a 
Franco-German scientific alliance. You will, therefore, assuredly be 
one of the first to support an enterprise aimed at bringing such an 
alliance into being. For German and French articles are to be 
published promiscue'' in the Jahrbiicher. The best Paris writers have 
agreed to co-operate. Any contribution from you will be most 
welcome and there is probably something at your disposal that you 
Fa VC already written. 

From your preface to the 2nd edition of Das Wesen des 
Chnstenthums, I am almost led to conclude that you are engaged 
on a fuller work on Schelling or that you have something about 
this windbag in mind.‘^" Now that would be a marvellous 
beginning. 

Schelling, as you know, is the 38th member of the [German] 
Confederation. The entire German police is at his disposal as I 
oiyself once experienced when I was editor of the Rheinische 
^ritung. That is, a censorship order can prevent anything against 


Mixed, alternately. — Ed. 
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the holy Schelling [...]* from getting through. Hence it is almost 
impossible in Germany to attack Schelling except in books of over 
21 sheets, and books of over 21 sheets are not books read by the 
people. Kapp's book^ is very commendable but it is too circum- 
stantial and rather inaptly separates judgment from facts. 
Moreover, our governments have found a means of making such 
works ineffective. They must not be mentioned. They are ignored 
or the few official reviews dismiss them with a few conteniptuous 
words. The great Schelling himself pretends he knows nothing 
about these attacks and he succeeded in diverting attention from 
Kapp’s book by making a tremendous fiscal to-do about old 
Paulus’ soup.‘*^® That was a diplomatic master stroke! 

But just imagine Schelling exposed in Paris, before the French 
literary world! His vanity will not be able to restrain itself, this will 
wound the Prussian Government to the quick, it will be an attack 
on Schelling’s sovereignty abroad, and a vain monarch sets much 
greater store by his sovereignty abroad than at home. 

How cunningly Herr von Schelling enticed the French, first of 
all the weak, eclectic Cousin, then even the gifted Leroux. For 
Pierre Leroux and his like still regard Schelling as the man who 
replaced transcendental idealism by rational realism, abstract 
thought by thought with flesh and blood, specialised philosophy by 
world philosophy! To the French romantics and mystics he cries. 
“I, the union of philosophy and theology*’, to the French 
materialists: “I, the union of flesh and idea”, to the French 
sceptics: “I, the destro/er of dogmatism”, in a word, “I .. 
Schelling!” 

Schelling has not only been able to unite philosophy and 
theology, but philosophy and diplomacy too. He has turned 
philosophy into a general diplomatic science, into a diplomacy for 
all occasions. Thus an attack on Schelling is indirectly an attack on 
our entire policy, and especially on Prussian policy. Schelling" 
philosophy is Prussian policy su6 specie philosophiae. 

You would therefore be doing a great service to our enterprise, 
but even more to truth, if you were to contribute a characterisa 
tion of Schelling to the very first issue. You are just the man foi 
this because you are Schelling in reverse. The sincere thought — we 
may believe the best of our opponent — of the young Schelling for 
the realisation of which however he did not possess the necessan 

“ A word here is indecipherable. — Ed. 

^ [Ch. Kapp,] Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling .... — Ed. 

^ H. E. G. Paulus, Die endlich offenbar gewordene positive Philosophic der 
barung . — Ed. ^ 
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qualities except imagination, he had no energy but vanity, no 
driving force but opium, no organ but the irritability of a feminine 
perceptivity, this sincere thought of his youth, which in his case 
remained a fantastic youthful dream, has become truth, reality, 
manly seriousness in your case. Schelling is therefore an anticipated 
caricature of you, and as soon as reality confronts the caricature 
the latter must dissolve into thin air. I therefore regard you as the 
necessary, natural — that is, nominated by Their Majesties Nature 
and History — opponent of Schelling. Your struggle with him is 
the struggle of the imagination of philosophy with philosophy 
itself. 

I confidently expect a contribution from you in the form you 
may find most convenient.*** My address is: “Herr Maurer. Rue 
Vanneau No. 23, Paris, for the attention of Dr. Marx.” Although 
she does not know you, my wife sends greetings. You would not 
believe how many followers you have among the fair sex. 

Yours very truly, 

Dr. Marx 


Kirsi published in part in. K Grim, 
Ludwig Feuerbach in setnem Briefwechsel 
and Nachlass, soune in sfin^r Philosophise ken 
t'harakterentwicklung, Bd I. Leipzig und 
Heidelberg, 1874, in full in. Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, 
second Russ ed., Vol 27, 1962 


I’nnied according to the original 

The full text is published in Eng- 
lish for the first time 


TO JULIUS FROBEL**"* 

IN Zl'RlCH 

Paris, November 21, 1843 
rue Vanneau, No. 31, Faub. St. Germain 

Dear Friend, 

Your letter has just arrived, but with some very strange 
symptoms. 

1) Everything which you say you enclosed is missing with the 
exception of Engels' article.'' This, however, is all in pieces and is 
therefore useless. It begins with No. 5. 

* Frederick Engels, “Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy” (see this volume, 

Pl> 4 18-43).-- Ed. 
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2) The letters for Maurer and myself were wrapped up in the 
enclosed envelope which is post-marked St. Louis. The few pages 
of Engels’ article were in the same wrapper. 

3) Maurer’s letter, which, like mine, I found open in the 
enclosed envelope, is also superscribed in a strange hand. I enclose 
the page with the writing. 

Hence there are only two possibilities. i 

Either the French Government opened and seized your letters 
and your packet. In which case return the enclosed addreslfes. We 
will then not only initiate proceedings against the French Post-Office 
but, at the same time, publicise this fact in all the opposition 
papers. In any event it would be better if you addressed all 
packets to a French bookshop. However, we do not believe that the 
French Government has perpetrated the kind of infamy which so 
far only the Austrian Government has permitted itself. 

There thus remains the second possibility, that your Bluntschli and 
associates have played this police-spy trick. If this is so, then 
(1 ) You must bring proceedings against the Swiss and (2) Maurer as a 
French citizen will protest to the Ministry. 

As far as the business itself is concerned, it is now necessary; 

a) To ask Schiiller not to issue the aforesaid document for the 
time being, as this must be the principal ornament of our first 
number. 

P) Send the whole of the contents to Louis Blanc’s address. 
No. 2 or 3, rue Taitbout. 

7) Ruge is not yet here. 1 cannot very well begin with th( 
printing until he has arrived. I have had to reject the articles so 
far sent to me by the local people (Hess, Weill, etc.) after marn 
protracted discussions. But Ruge is probably coming at the end ol 
this month, and if at that time we also have the document you 
promised, we can begin with the printing. I have written to 
Feuerbach,^" Kapp and Hagen. Feuerbach has already replied.'" 

i) Holland seems to me to be the most suitable place providing; 
that your police spies have not already been in direct touch with 
the government. 

If your Swiss people have perpetrated the infamy I will not onl\ 
attack them in the Reforme, the National, the Democratie pacifiquc^ 
the Siecle, Courrier, La Presse, Charivari, Commerce and the Rei'Uf' 
independante, but in the Times as well, and, if you wish, lu 
pamphlet written in French. 

* Of the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbucher.- Ed, 

^ See previous letter. — Ed. 
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These pseudo-Republicans will have to learn that they are not 
dealing with young cowhands, or tailors’ apprentices. 

As to the office 1 will try to acquire one along with the new 
lodging into which I intend moving. This will be convenient from 
the business and financial viewpoint. 

Please excuse this scraggy letter. I can’t write for indignation. 

Yours, Marx 

In any case, whether the Paris doctrinaires or the Swiss peasant 
lads were responsible for the trick, we will get Arago and Lamartine to 
make an intervention in the Chamber. If these gentlemen want to 
make a scandal, ut scandalum fiat^ Reply quickly for the matter is 
pressing. Since Maurer is a French citizen, the plot on the part of the 
Zurichers would be a violation of international law, with which the 
cowhands shall not get away. 

Fiist published in CWrman and Russian Printed according to the onginal 

ID the journal Voprosy tsUntt kPSS No 4, Published in English foi ihe (it si 

tune 


Scandal they shall have. — Ed. 
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TO LUDWIG FEUERBACH*'" 

IN BRUCKBERG 


Paris, August 11 [1844] 
rue Vanneau 38 

Dear Sir, 

Since I just have the opportunity, I take the liberty of sending 
you an article of mine in which some elements of my critical 
philosophy of law"* are outlined. I had already finished it once but 
have since revised it in order to make it more generally com- 
prehensible. I don’t attribute any exceptional value to this essay 
but I am glad to have an opportunity of assuring you of the great 
respect and — if I may use the word — love, which I feel for you 
Your Philosophie der Zukunft, and your Wesen des Glaubens, in spite 
of their small size, are certainly of greater weight than the whole 
of contemporary German literature put together. 

In these writings you have provided — I don’t know whethei 
intentionally — a philosophical basis for socialism and the Com 
munists have immediately understood them in this way. The unity 
of man with man, which is based on the real differences between 
men, the concept of the human species brought down from the 
heaven of abstraction to the real earth, what is this but the concept 
of society. 

Two translations of your Wesen des Chrutenthums, one in English 
and one in French, are in preparation and almost ready for 
printing. The first will be published in Manchester (Engels ha'^ 
been supervising it) and the second in Paris'*^ (the Frenchman 
Dr. Guerrier and the German Communist Ewerbeckh^we translated it 
with the help of a French literary expert).'* 

At present, the French will immediately pounce on the book, for 

" “Contnbution to the Cnfiqiie of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law. Introduction” 
this volume, pp. 175-87). — Ed. 

^ This paragraph is in square brackets in the original. — Ed. 
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both parties — priests, and Voltairians and materialists — are look- 
ing about for help from outside. It is a remarkable phenomenon 
that, in contrast to the eighteenth century, religiosity has now 
passed to the middle and upper classes while on the other hand 
irreligiosity — but an irreligiosity of men regarding themselves as 
men — has descended to the French proletariat. You would have 
to attend one of the meetings of the French workers to appreciate 
the pure freshness, the nobility which burst forth from these 
toil-worn men. The English proletarian is also advancing with 
giant strides but he lacks the cultural background of the French. 
But I must not forget to emphasise the theoretical merits of the 
German artisans in Switzerland, London and Paris. The German 
artisan is still however too much of an artisan. 

But in any case it is among these “barbarians” of our civilised 
society that history is preparing the practical element for the 
emancipation of mankind. 

For me the difference between the French character and our 
German character was never demonstrated so sharply and convinc- 
ingly as in a Fourierist work which begins with the following 
sentences: 

"It IS in his passions that man reveals himself completely.” "Have you ever met a 
person who thought tn order to think, who remembered in order to remember, who imagined 
tn order to imagine, who wished in order to wish^ Has this ever happened to you?.. No, 
obviously not!"* 

The main driving force of nature as of society is, therefore, the 
magical, the passionate, the non-reflecting attraction and 

"everything which exists, man, plant, animal or planet, has received an amount of 
power corresponding to its mission in the system of the universe" ^ 

From this there follows: “The attractive powers are proportional to 
ihe destinies.**^ 

Do not all these sentences give the impression that the Frenchman 
ha.s deliberately set his passion against the pure activity of German 
thought? One does not think in order to think, etc. 

** "L’homme csi tout cnticr dans ses passions” "Avez-vous jamais rencontre un 
iiomme qui pensdt pour penser, qui sc ressouvint pour se ressouventr, qui imagindt pour 
imaginer? qui voulatt pour vouloir? cela vous est-il jamais arrive a vous meme? . non, 
cvidemmcnt non!" 

All French passages occurring in this letter are translated in the text and the 
I'U'nrh original given in footnotes. The quotations are taken from Exposition de 

science soctaU, constituee par C. Fourier, by E dc Pompiery, Paris, 1840, pp. 13 and 

20.--- Ed. 

"Tout ctre, homme, plante, animal ou globe a requ une somme des forces en 
oipj|x>rt avec sa mission dans I'ordrc universcl". — Ed. 

“Les attractions sonl propoTtionncllcs aux destinees.” — Ed. 
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In his critical Berlin Literatur-Zeitung,'^ Bruno Bauer, my friend of 
many years standing — but now rather estranged — has provided 
fresh proof of how difficult it is for Germans to extricate themselves 
from the contrary one-sided ness. I don’t know if you have read the 
journal. It contains much covert polemic against you. 

The character of the Literatur-Zeitung can be reduced to the 
following: “Criticism” is transformed into a transcendental being. 
These Berliners do not regard themselves as m^n who but as 

critics who, incidentally, have the misfortune of being mei^. They 
therefore acknowledge only one real need, the need of theoretical 
criticism. People like Proudhon are therefore accused of having 
made some **practicaV* their point of departure. This criticism 

therefore lapses into a sad and supercilious intellectualism. Con- 
sciousness or self-consciousness is regarded as the only human quality. 
Love, for example, is rejected, because the loved one is only an 
*'object*\ Down with the object. This criticism thus regards itself as 
the only active element in history. It is confronted by the whole of 
humanity as a mass, an inert mass, which has value only as the 
antithesis of intellect. It is therefore regarded as the greatest crime if 
the critic displays feeling or passion, he must be an ironical ice-cold 
ao'fo; 

Thus Bauer says literally: 

“The critic should participate neither in the sufferings nor in the joys of sot leiy. In 
should know neither friendship and love, nor hate and envy; he should he enthroned 
in a solitude, where only the laughter of the Olympian C.ods over the topsy-turvines>^ 
of the world resounds occasionally from his lips 

The tone of Bauer’s Literatur-Zeitung is therefore one of dispas 
sionate contempt and he makes it all the easier for himself by flinging 
the results of your work and of our time as a whole at other people’s 
heads. He only exposes contradictions and, satisfied with this 
occupation, he departs with a contemptuous “Hm”. He declares that 
criticism does not anything, it is far too spiritual for that. Indeed, 
he plainly expresses the hope: 

“the lime is not distant when the whole of degenerate mankind will rally again^i 
criticism” — and criticism means Bauer and company — "they will then sort out tlii^ 
mass into different groups and distribute the tfstimonium paupertatis to all of them 

It seems that Bauer has fought against Christ out of rivalry. I am 
going to publish a small booklet attacking this aberration of criticism 
It would be of the greatest value to me if you would let me know in 

Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung . — Ed. 

Sage. — Ed. 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The Holy Family. See this edition, Vol. 4. f < 
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advance your opinion, and in general some speedy sign of life from 
you would make me happy. The German artisans in Paris, i. e., the 
Communists amongst them, several hundreds, have been having 
lectures twice a week throughout this summer on your Wesen des 
Christenthums from their secret leaders, and have been remarkably 
responsive. The short extract from the letter of a German lady which 
appeared in the feuilleton of Vorwdrts! (No. 64)^ without the 
knowledge of the writer, is taken from a letter of my wife, who is now 
visiting her mother ‘ in Trier. 

With best wishes for your well-being. 

Yours, 

Karl Marx 


First published in the journal Probleme 
des Friedens und des Sozialismus 
No 2, 1958 


Printed according to the original 

Translated from the German and 
1‘ rench 


Of the League of the Just — Ed. 
See this volume, p 580, — Ed 
Karoline von Wcslphalen. — 
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MATERIALS 




FROM THE MEMOIRES DE R. LEVASSEUR (DE LA SARTHE). 
Paris, 1829, etc. In 4 volumes 


Volume 1 

[EXCERPTS] 


“So what we today assume to have been the frenzy of a few excited maniacs, was 
the general feeling of a whole people and in a way its manner of life.” P 21. 

'"Later one saw different opinions dividing the nation, but it was not like this m 1 788: all 
those in France who were not making a living out of abuses were united in a 
unanimous wish to destroy a rule of the sword; all those who were not devourers of 
the national wealth wished to see its management entrusted to the representatives of 
the people; all those who were not members of the privileged castes wished to see the 
law applied equally to all and to make all citizens liable to the same burdens.” P. 27. 

“The Constitution was revised” (after the King’s flight) “in a less popular way than 
It had been originally drawn up; the changes made were not very important but they 
sufficed to make the Assembly lose all its popularity and the Constitution its most 
desirable sanction, that of the nation ” P 32 

“The session of the Legislative Assembly was nothing but a barely concealed war of 
the popular power against the royal authority. A war in which each of the two 
contenders used the Constitution in turn either as a sword or as a shield. An 
implacable war in which the Constitution, ceaselessly invoked by both sides, was for 
both sides only an empty word in which nobody believed. For the rest, this impotent 
Assembly, wrapped by the Constitution in swaddling-clothes, was unable to do anything 
consequently the numerous events which happened during its lifetime did not 
originate from this body. Constitutionally speaking, or according to the limits of their 
legal powers, the court and the Assembly could do nothing, and they did nothing. These 
t'^o great colossi regarded one another in silence and demanded of secret conspiracies 
vvhat they could not expect from the law ” Pp. 37, 38. 

“Neither the one nor the other” (party) “was honest... Hence the crisis in which 
1' ranee had been left by the Constituent Assembly could only be solved in one of two 
" ays; the toppling of the throne or the return to the old regime. Thus for each of the 
parlies it was a question of their very existence.” P. 38. 

“I his great epoch of 1791 to 1792 which decided France’s destiny was not marked 
I'v outstanding parliamentary struggles. It was between the people and the rulers that 
battle continued to be waged. June 20, Potion’s triumph on July 14, and the 
movements which marked the entry of the volunteers from Marseilles into Paris, these 
e vents led to important results ^ without the Assembly playing the least part \n them. 


I ^ . IK'J 
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The deputies acted as conspirators and not as deputies. Even the declaration of war, the 
major event of this period, was decided by the Jacobins.” P. 39. 

La Fayette.**" P. 40. 

August 10.'^' P. 41. 

“The insurrection, which had replaced all existing authorities on August 10, continued 
... It was an active force and it crushed the enemies of liberty. P 43. , 

‘‘The only force which existed in France during the interregnum which began on 
August 10*^^ was the popular elan, insurrection, anarchy.... The only means of 
salvation still remaining was, therefore, to make use of the resources offered by 
anarchy and to direct against our enemies the brutal force which it aroused.^’ Pp. 43, 
44. 

‘‘The decrees which it” (the Legislative Assembly) “issued had not the slightest 
authority. The Ministry, product of an impotent Assembly, was not itself a real 
power.. The government therefore passed into the hands of those who knew how to 
separate themselves from it, that is, to the popular societies and the municipalities. Bur 
these improvised centres of government, products of anarchy itself and having no basis in 
law or in the Constitution, were simply the leaders of the people, powerful as 
long as they restricted themselves to directing the line of march of the people and 
giving effect to its wishes, they would not have been able to enforce obedience had 
they come into conflict with the people and wished to impose on it the rule of law ” Pp 
44, 45 

“It IS the Gironde v/hich has separated itself from us. It is Buzot who left the platt 
he had occupied in the Constituent Assembly; it is Vergniaud who abandoned the seat 
he had recently occupied in the Legislative Assembly” (i.e , on the left) P 49 “W( 
were far from seeking divisions... Petion was nominated President [of the Convention 
almost unanimously; the other members of the committee were chosen from 
amongst the most influential deputies of the previous Assembly*" P 49. 

The new deputies (belonging to the Mountain) knew nothing of 
the internal split. P. 50. 

“Thus when we met, the new deputies . who formed the great majority in ilu 
Mountain, did not even know that there were two camps and that the Republuan^ 
were not all inspired by the same sentiments and the same aspirations ” P 51. 

“The Centre was made up of all those who have the constant habit of declann^ 
themselves in favour of the winning side and who, before they show their colours, 
for ways of not compromising themselves and without incurring any risk await furrhf ' 
developments. This kind of deputy, who first concealed himself in the Centre. b<cr 
became an ardent Montagnard and then an even more ardent reactionary Thtr( 
were also .. men of talent: Barere . Sieyes, Dulaure . Boi-ssy d’Anglas ” P .^2 

“The only party which came to the Convention with a complete system and .) 
previously worked-oui plan took their place on the scats on the right ” (T 
Girondists.) P. 52. “By swarming on to the seats opposite ours, they detl.ncd 
war on us, before they even knew us.” P. 53 

The main speakers for the Girondists [were] lawyers from the Bordeaux Bar. 
Girondists [were] all-powerful in the legislative Assembly where they [1’“*' 
controlled the majority; they also dominated the Jacobin Club, that is, public opim 
at the time of the insurrection of August 10 [they] believed they had France in d't n 


i.c., the Legislative Assembly. — Ed. 
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hands; when the National Convention was convoked they concluded therefore that no 
majority independent of them could come about. But the forty-two-day interregnum 
changed the position. The energy which the Legislative Assembly, that is, the 
Girondists, had displayed in the struggle with the Crown vanished after August 10. 
“Feeble and irresolute as soon as the helm of the state was indisputably in their hands” 

.. [In their] speeches, declamations, they divorced themselves from public opinion 
without being able to prevent disorder, “merely depriving themselves of the means 
available to them for controlling the torrent. The Jacobin Club then became the 
thermometer of public opinion. It very rarely happened that the majority of 
Frenchmen opposed its decisions”, for a long time the word of the Girondists had 
been law in the Jacobin Club; even before the end of the Constituent Assembly they 
expelled the Lameths and drove the Constitutionals “into the unpopular precincts of 
the Feuillants”.*'^^ After August 10 they were superseded and went into opposition to 
the Jacobins. The Provisional Council of Ministers, entrusted with executive power by 
the Gironde on August 10, was powerless “since the party on which it depended had 
made itself unpopular”, “executive power was in fact exercised by the Communes, 
especially by the Commune of Paris, composed of men of vigour and beloved of the 
people. The elections in the capital took place under the influence of the Commune 
whose leading members were elected” Pp. 53. 54. Hence the hostile attitude of the 
(hrondists. "On their arrival in Pans all the deputies who were known to have energy 
and patriotism were admitted to the Jacobin Club in which the Commune had great 
influence These deputies sat on the left-hand side, which was sufficient to make the 
men of the Gironde take their seats on the right. The Jacobins, having spurned their 
authority, had become their enemies”, and also those deputies who sat on the side of 
the Commune and the deputies of Paris. P 55. 

“Thus at the beginning of the session^ the Convention was not divided into 
parties But there arose in its midst an ambitious clique which wished to impose its 
opinions on the assembly and prepared to fight to avenge the wounds which its 
self-conceit had suffered and to satisfy its particular resentments ” P. 55 

Danton, pp. 56, 57. Robespierre, Marat, pp. 57, 58. 

“The majority of the party of the Gironde were by no means traitors but some 
weie concealed in its ranks. No, it did not desire the ruin of the Repubhc, but its 
theories led in that direction.” P 59 The Girondists were the aggressors, the 
Montagnards were at first on the defensive, ibid 

On September 21. 1792, the session of the Convention begins. The President is 
Pnton 

Danton, pp. 60, 61, 62.** 

The first two decrees passed by the assembly had been proposed by Danton: 1) “No 
( institution without the approval of the people.” ^ 2) "Safety of persons and property 
to he protected by the nation ” Llnanimous adoption of Gregoiff s motion: 3) Abolition 
of the monarchy. 

The Girondists begin the struggle. P. 63. 

"Oil September 24, Kersaint, speaking of the dangers facing the Convention in the 
t jpital, proposes to surround it (the Convention] with a force drawn from the 
Ihpanments. P. 63. The Girondists are against the Commune, which has been 

This refers to a speech of Danton (sec this volume, p. 368). — Ed 
This sentence is in Cierrnan in the manuscripts. — Ed. 
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effacing them since August 10, as well as against Danton, who dominated the 
Executive Council. [P. 64.] Before the convocation of the Convention the [members of 
the] deputation of Paris had nearly all been part of the Commune of August 10. P. 63. 

Hence the wrath of the Girondists ^‘against that redoubtable Commune and 
particularly against the deputation of Paris**. Pp. 63, 64. 

Thus one sees: the Girondists wanted to avenge themselves for 
their defeat and insignificance during the interregnum beginning on 
August 10. ' 

Joseph Egalite [Duke of] Orleans and Jean Paul Marat, Pp. 1^4, 65.“ 

“Such a man” (Marat) “would never have exercised the least influente if the 
Girondists had not increased his importance by attacking in his person the very 
principle of energy and provided him with the opportunity at least to display the 
calmness, the consistency, sang-frotd and contempt for insults characteristic of real 
conviction and devotion.” P. 65. 

September 24. Concealed attack on the Commune and on a number of Pans 
deputies “for seeking to organise a dictatorship”. 

September 25. Barbaroux and Rebecqui accuse Robespierre.^ 
Danton pleads for harmony. Pp. 66, 67. The Girondists continue with 
their denunciations. Vergniaud against Marat. P. 67. 

Maraty pp. 68, 69.^^® 

The dissensions continue every day: “the differences between the Ministers 
Roland and Danton, the offences ascnbed to the Commune of Paris, Marat’s posters, 
were the pretexts for these useless struggles”. P 69. Victory seemed almost always to 
go to the Girondists. P. 70. The majority are as yet not firmly organised and vacillate 
undecidedly “Thus for a long time a large number of firm Republicans voted with the 
Right — they included Philippeaux, Gambon, Cambaceres, etc.” P. 70.‘ 

September 29. Roland, elected deputy of the Somme Department, announces to the 
Convention his intention of resigning his position as Minister of the Interior Buzot 
demands “that the Minister be invited to remain at his post; all the Girondists support 
him”. Philippeaux proposes “to ask Danton to support this invitation”. Danton is 
against this: “the only possible way in which Roland can be retained in his post is to 
pronounce his election invalid”. 

Struggle, Roland’s letter, etc. Pp. 70, 71^^. 

Decree dissolving the Commune of Paris. Pp. 73, 74, 75.'* 

“The mutual accusations were repeated each day with renewed fury The Riglit 
always began the attack, basing itself on facts that occurred prior to the meeting 
the Convention, constantly exploiting the kind of repugnance which Marat aroused 
in the assembly as a whole in order to incriminate the entire Mountain.” P. 78, (f 
p. 79. “. . inter-party strife in the course of which the elected representatives of the 
people wasted precious time and consumed energies which they ought to have 
directed entirely against the enemies of France.” P 79. 


“ Cf. this volume, pp. 368-69. — Ed. 
^ Cf. this volume, p. 369. — Ed. 

^ Cf. this volume, p. 369. — Ed. 

** Cf. this volume, p. 369. — Ed. 
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October 29. Roland's, Louvet's accusation against Robespierre. P. 
80 sqq. 

he” (Louvet) “and Barbaroux were, quite undoubtedly, the only men of action in 
their party”. P. 81. 

"'The long-winded and garrulous eloquence of the latter” (Robespierre) P. 82 

“The committees of the Convention and the Convention itself dealt with all the 
branches of administration and performed through decrees numerous and fre- 
cjuent acts of executive authority. On the other hand, the municipalities had also 
taken over a large section of the administration Civil power, military power, even 
judicial power, nothing was properly organised. . As soon as, for any reason 
whatsoevei, a gathering of citizens was called upon to deal with a matter of public 
concern, it would at the same time interfere in matters quite unconnected with the 
task it had been given.... If there existed an infinity of powers in practice, a single 
(ollective entity, the Convention, legally united in itself all the authority of the social body, 
and It frequently used it. it acted as the legislative aut/iorify through its decrees, as 
the administration through its committees, and besides it exercised judicial power 
through the manner in which it extended the right of indictment.” P. 85 

“As a transitional state between the monarchy which had been destroyed and 
the Republic which w'as being organised, as a weapon of war against the aristocracy, 
the emigration and foreign invaders, this concentration of all powers was a happy 
svmptom and, I would sa\, even indispensable.” P 86 

“It is they” {the Girondists) “who demanded bills of indictment against their 
colleagues, it is they who in handing over Marat to the Revolutionary Tribunal 
violated the immunity of the elected representatives ol the people” P 87 ® 

December 16. Buzot's motion for the expulsion of [the Duke of] 
Orleans and his sons; Buzot was supported by Louvet and 
Lanjuinais.‘^^ 

Roland's intrigues. Pp. 88, 89. 

“In spue of their prejudices against us, Louvet, Roland, Guadet, PHwn, Gensonne 
were true and sincere Republicans ” P 90. 

About the Girondists, pp. 90, 91. 

“The dissensions w'hich hampered the deliberations of the National Convention 
''oon manifested themselves in the Executive Council When Servan was compelled to 
relinquish the Ministry of War on account of ill health, the Convention, on 
Roland’s suggestion, unhesitatingly appointed citi/en Pache, then working in the 
Ministry of the Interior, to lake his place The new Minister did not share the 
e.isions and the views of his patron” P. 91. 

“During these interminable quarrels, the committees of the Convention were not 
-IS inactive as the C’-onvention itself The Committee of Natujnal Defence, under the 
influence of Carnot, assisted our armies and paved the way for our victories; the 
Connniitee of Accounts, foi which Cambon was the regular reporter, created 
'csouices with the aid of the paper money, which under the name of assignats was 

greatly and .so frecjuently devalued, and bv the sale of national property.’ 

^2, 9‘I 

“Hy the end of January 1798 . the Moniagiiards had abandoned the defensive 
vDneb they had maintained perhaps loo long and gone over in their turn to the 
'’t'lck on the Gironde” P 100 

Cf. this volume, p. 373. — Ed. 

‘ Cf. this volume, p. 370-371.— £d. 
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After the death of Michel de Le Peletier Saint-Fargeau ... "the Girondists ceased to 
have an assured majority”. P. 101. 

Dantoriy p. 143 sqq.“ 

THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE MONTAGNARDS 
AND THE GIRONDISTS 

An interregnum begins on August 10, 1792. Impotence of the 
Legislative Assembly, impotence of the Ministry to which it had 
given rise. Government passes over to the public meeti'^gs and 
municipalities] improvised centres of government, products of 
anarchy, they were bound to be the expression of the popular 
movement, for their power was only the power of popular opinion 
(pp. 44, 45). From now on division amongst those with influence. 

One party wishes to re-establish the order disrupted by August 
10 and to ensure the implementation of the existing laws. The 
principal members of the Ministry and of the Legislative Assembly 
are the leaders of this party. 

The other party sees in anarchy the only mobile d’action^, in the 
enthusiasm which it produces the substitute for a ready-made 
organisation, the only p)ower of resistance externally and internally 
These men are the masters of the Commune of Paris and of neari\ 
all other municipalities in France, they possess one voice (Danton) iii 
the Ministry (pp, 45, 46), 

The Girondists (the first party) do not oppose any effedut 
means to the popular movement. Their theories are limited in 
practice to speeches and declamations, which make their unpopu 
larity almost universal without having the slightest effect on 
developments. 

"Dunng thi.s period, the Commune of Paris drives the ( iti/ens towards tIk 
frontiers; the alarm guns, thundering away hour after hour, piodaim the put)!:' 
danger; all citizens enrol in the sections in order to march against the enem\ 

During this period occur the September days.^^^ 

Had they been quelled, all public life would have been extin 
guished (pp. 46, 47). 

The provinces detest the September murders but they are grateful 
to the men who are maintaining the insurrectionary fever in ordei to 
fill the army camps with citizen soldiers. 

The Girondists are despised; lacking the courage to drive the citizens 
the foreign troops, they do not even know how to organise an energetic lesist.nu* 
to the crimes which they denounce and which they use as a means of rec ninm *u >i' 
against their vigorous enemy 

* Cf this volume, p. 373-74. — Ed. 

^ Driving force. — Ed. 
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The elections took place during this stormy period. 

When the Convention opened, Paris was still in the grip of the 
insurrectionary movement and the Commune was all-powerful. 

The Girondists were the first to separate themselves from the Montag- 
nards. The almost unanimous election of Petion as President of the 
Convention shows how little the newly-arrived men of the Moun- 
tain were looking for divisions; the other members of the 
committee were likewise elected from amongst the most influential 
members of the previous Assembly.* Almost all the newly-arrived 
deputies knew nothing of the inner dissensions. Robespierre and 
Petion, Danton and Guadet equally enjoyed their respect. 

The only party which came to the assembly with a complete 
system and a previously worked-out plan (the Girondists), took 
their place on the right-hand side. By leaving their former seats 
(on the left) and rushing en masse to the right-hand side, they 
declared war on the newly-arrived Republicans who surged on to 
the left as the traditional side of patriotism. 

The Girondists had controlled the majority in the assemble 
legislative as well as in the Jacobin Club. They thought they had 
France in their hands at the time of August 10. In summoning the 
National Convention they never suspected for a moment that a 
majority independent of them could arise. But the forty-two-day 
interregnum altered the state of affairs and the character of the 
elections. 

■‘The Legislative Assembly, that is, the Girondists, had displayed some energy in 
the struggle against the Court. They showed themselves to be weak and irresolute as 
soon as they obtained undisputed control of the state. They did not know how to 
lesirain the current unleashed by August 10; they were inept enough to oppose it with 
(lorlamations. They isolated themselves from public opinion without being able to 
[►rcvent any disorder whatsoever. They only deprived themselves of the means they 
lud to direct events. The Jacobin Club was the thermometer of public opinion at that 
time. [...] The word of the Gironde had been law there for a long time. Even before 
the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly they had dethroned the Lameths and 
d. ;vpn the Con.stitutionals into the unpopular precincts of the Feuillants. After August 
h), they allowed themselves in their turn to be superseded: they lost their popularity, 
nearly ail of them left a society whose merits they had loudly proclaimed as long as it 
•ipplauded their views but which they regarded as nothing more than a den of rebels 
as soon as it thought differently than they did. 

' I he Gironde had, moreover, on August 10 vested executive power in a 
Ihovisional Council of Ministers. Without any support in the nation, this Council 
'^as powerless as soon as the party to which it belonged became unpopular. The 
^Accutivc power was in fact exercised by the Communes, and especially by the 
^ a nnnune of Paris, composed of vigorous men of the people. The elections in the 
capital took place under the influence of the Commune Its leading members were 
^h(U*d fto the Convention].” 


J-e., the Legislative Assembly. — Ed. 
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Hence the hostile attitude of the Girondists from the very first 
moments of the Convention. 

“All new deputies who were known to have energy or patriotism, were admitted 
on their arrival to the Jacobin C"-liib, in which the Commune had great influence 
These deputies took iheir scats on the left side. This sufficed to drive the 
Girondists to the right. The Jacobins [. ] had become their enemies [. they 
called iheir new opponents Jacobins [. ] Originally only enemies of the Cbmmune 
and of the deputation of Paris, they extended their hatred to include all wljio sat on 
the side used by tlie Jacobins and who were ardent Republicans Thils at the 
beginning of the session, the Convention was not divided; a solid mass of 
Republicans united by a common feeling, in other respects however diffe'ring on 
many points But an ambitious clique arose in its midst, which wished to impose its 
opinions on the assembly and prepaied to fight to avenge the wounds which its 
self-conceit had suffered and to satisfy its private lesentments ” 

The majority of the Girondists were not traitors, hut there were 
traitors in their ranks; the ruin of the Republic was not their aim 
but the consequence of their theories; the few Royalists in the 
Convention therefore joined forces with them. They were the 
attackers; the Mountain was on the defensive for a long time; the 
Girondists were unable to sacrifice their egotism for the public 
cause (pp. 47-59). 

On September 21, 1792, opening of the Convention. Peiion 
President. Danton resigns his post as Minister of Justice. A conci- 
liatory speech. No Constitution could exist unless it was accepted 
by a majority of the primary meetings. A declaration regarding 
security of property ought to be decreed. Both Danton’s proposals 
became decrees (the first decrees promulgated by the Convention). 
In his speech Danton declared that the popular agitation was 
temporarily necessary; now, however, the constituted power of 
the Convention should replace it, excesses should be abandoned 

Unanimous abolition of the monarchy on Gregoire's motion 

The first session of the Convention shows the desire of llu 
Mountain for general reconciliation in the interests of order and 
of freedom. The Girondists immediately demonstrate their urge in 
take revenge. 

On September 24, Kersaint, .speaking of the dangers in the capital, 
proposes to surround it [the Convention] with force recruited fnwi 
the Departments. This is the first declaration of war by tlic 
Girondists who are full of anger against the deputation of Pans 
because the Girondists who had been members of the Legislative 
Assembly were annihilated as a result of the activities of tin 
Commune and because of Danton’s domination in the Executive 
Council. 

Jean Paul Marat and Joseph Egalite in particular gave the 
Girondists the opportunity of making spiteful charges against the 
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Mountain, charges of blood-thirstiness and anarchy on the one 
side and of ambition and Royalism on the other. 

September 24. Indirect accusations that the Commune of Paris is 
striving for a dictatorship. 

September 25: Rebecqui and Barbaroux name Robespierre as the 
candidate of the dictatorship. Danton again preaches concord and 
defends the Commune: an extra-legal power had been necessary 
under the weak leadership of the assemblee legislative, now there 
sliould be a return to order. Girondists do not pay attention to 
Danton’s admonitions; they keep returning to the past in order to 
seek continual grounds for recrimination. 

Vergniaud and Boileau attack Marat. Marat's courageous reply. 
The assembly turns to the business of the day. But the hostilities 
already initiated are continued. 

"Wlult' [the Asseinhlyl wailed for a decisive ait and a pill between Roland and 
Danton, the dlle^ed ouiragc.s by the Commune oi Panv a ,d Maiat’s posters served 
as pieiexts lot these useless lonfliets \ittory seemed all osi alwavs to ia\our the 
side of the Giiondists The majontv was not vet oiginised dunng thise first 
mfluts, swaying uncertainlv this wav and that Foi a coi siderahle time manv firm 
Republitans, e g., Phtlippeaux, CMmbon, Cambachh, voted with the Right 

September 29: Roland, elected deputy of the Sornine Department, 
informs the Assembly that he would relinquish his position as 
Minister of the Interior. Those on the right express their regrets. 
Bu/ot proposes to request Roland to remain at his post, Philip- 
peaux would like Danton to support this request; Danton opposes, 
an invitation is below the dignity of the Convention; the only way 
to keep Roland at his post is to declare his election null and void, 
riie (nrondists insist on an invitation. Valaze declares that Ro- 
land’s name is holy to him. Louvet, Barbaroux overwhelm him 
with praise. This time the men of the ('.entre, Barere, Lacroix, 
liireau,' who often provided the Right with a majority without 
actually belonging to them, are against Bu/ot’s proposal. 

September 30: Roland writes a letter to the Convention in which 
He states that he wants to remain Minister, he praises himself a 
great deal in this letter, lectures his opponents, accuses Danton 
‘ndirectly; all these reproaches against Danton and the Commune 
D'fer to facts which occurred prior to the meeting of the 
C-onvention; evidence of the hatred of a vanquished party for the 
' R tors. 

Each day the Right persecutes the Commune, which is defended by the deputies 
<'t Paris Finally this revolutionary authority is oidered to dcssoKe; u is requested to 
an account of itself. New source of strife emerges. The comite de surveillance of 
tiOmmune gives notice to the Convention of the seizure of important papers 

This is evidently a misprint, it refers to Thuriot. — Ed. 
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which will throw light on the treacheries of the Court, in which several deputies 
will find themselves compromised. It asks that it should nojL be compelled to part 
with these documents and to be allowed to continue to function until a favourable 
moment for their use. [...] The Girondists regard this as an open wish on the part 
of the Commune to perpetuate its functions; the Montagnards see in their 
opponents people interested in stifling the truth. The discussion confirms each 
party in its prejudices. [...] The documents are finally handed over to a commission 
of 25 representatives, which comprises no members either of the Commiine and 
the deputation of Paris, or of the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies 

Nothing emerges either against the Commune or against the 
Gironde. *£ven the report of Joseph Delaunay (a Girondist deputy) 
comes out, in the main, in favour of the Commune. 

“The mutual accusations are repeated daily with renewed fury, the Right always 
initiating the attack, basing themselves on facts which occurred before the 
convocation of the Convention. [...] Freedom of opinion is always misconstrued 
when a representative of the Left wishes to speak. Robespierre was driven from the 
rostrum by uproar and insults.” 

Marat was only able to make his reply by dint of perseverance. 

Up to now the Right has always had a majority; the Mountain 
votes with it whenever questions of principle, establishment of 
order, implementation of laws, etc., are involved. 

In his reports to the Convention, Roland constantly repeats that 
the crimes of the interregnum still have to be punished, and 
introduces indirect accusations against Robespierre and Danton. 
and also against the deputation of Paris. 

Roland is furious because Danton’s supremacy in the Council 
has crushed him. 

On October 29 Roland makes a report to the Convention 'u\ 
which Robespierre is again accused. While on the rostrum seeking 
to defend himself, Robespierre is interrupted by the clamour of 
the Girondists and by constant interjections by President Guadei. 

Louvet's attack on Robespierre. 

November 5.* Robespierre’s reply. 

“Return to the order of the day demanded on all sides, even Vergniaud, Guadt-i 
and Petion support this. Only Salles, Barbaroux, Lanjuinais, Lariviere stand by I^uvei 
[. .]. The return to the agenda is adopited almost unanimously. Barbaroux stni 
demands the floor in order to support the accusations [ .,] and then goes down to ilir 
bar and wants to speak as plaintiff and even as the accu.sed This unseemly stent* i** 
prolonged and, as usual, ends without the assembly having made any decision* 
whatsoever” (pp. 60-83). 

December 16. Thuriot brings about the proclamation of the unii\ 
and indivisibility of the Republic. Buioi proposes a motion for the 
expulsion of the Duke of Orleans and his sons and is supported h\ 
Louvet and Lanjuinais. In this way the Girondists make the 
attempt to decimate the National Assembly. Incidentally » tl>< 

* Marx has: “November 6”, apparently a slip of the pen. — Ed. 
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Girondists are on friendly terms with Orlean’s creatures — 
Dumouriez, Sillery, Biron, Valence. 

The Ministers showed open bias in favour of the Girondists. 

“When Louvet accused Robespierre, the Convention ordered the printing of 
both the indictment and the defence. Roland had Louvet’s speech distributed in 
large quantities with the words’ Imprime par ofdre de la Convention,^ and restricted the 
distribution of Robespierre’s speech to members of the Convention. Thus the 
impression was to be produced among the public that a kind of censure had been 
pronounced on Robespierre A similar knavish trick was repeated over the decree 
concerning the banishment of the Bourbons. Before the reading of the minutes, 
which signified its adoption, le., before the final wording had been approved by 
majority decision as was the rule, its printing was speeded up and its dispatch to 
the 84 Departments carefully arranged by Roland, while the postponement of any 
decision regarding the fate of Philippe Egalite wa.s not given the same publicity 
Thus one could believe that the supporters of Orleans brought about the repeal 
of a decree which concerned him by a surprise move on the next morning [. 

The dissension.s which interfered with the deliberations of 
the National Convention soon crept into the Executive Council 
Itself. Servan retiring on account of ill health, the Convention on 
Roland's recommendation appointed Pache, then working in the 
Ministry of the Interior. Pache wanted to be independent, in 
addition he associated with the Jacobins. Pache was a good patriot 
but a bad Minister of War. By accusing him of treason, the 
(iirondists caused a redoubling of the recriminations which for a 
long time had been levelled against Roland. 

Assignats, law concerning the practice of worship (cf. p. 93), decree 
((nuerning food, compare Levasseur’s speech, p. 94 sqq.*^‘ 

Shortly after the decree on means of subsistence, discussions in 
(onnection with the trial of Louis XVI. This occasioned further 
uu rimony. 

End of January 1793. Baseless animosities, just as at the begin- 
ning of the Convention. But a big change has taken place in the 
urn per of the assembly. The Mountain has now gone over from 
ilie defensive to the offensive. The war of the parties is at fever 

tieat. 

There is a feeling that from now on it is impossible to ad\ance towards any 
JiU^inisation of the Republic without the complete destruction of one of the two 

pciHirs 

“ I he assassination cf Muhel de Le Peletiei Saint-Fargeau led to an argument and an 
•'Iht) breach lietween the two extremes ” 

The Marsh, tired of the capricious intrigues and the conceit of 
du* Girondists, frequently allies itself with the Mountain against 
tbem. Roland’s resignation accepted. 

January 28: Buzot denounces the comite de surete generale^ (in 

Printed bv order of the Convention — Ed, 

' Committee of Public Safety.— Ed. 
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which apart from the Girondists there are several Montag- 
nards — Tallien, Chabot, Bazire) on account of the arrest of a 
journalist and demands its dissolution. 

“The Girondists were in the habit of sacrificing any institution rather than allow 
it to flourish in the hands of their opponents” (pp 84-103) 

March 8. Great agitation because of the military set-backs in 
Belgium under Dumouriez. (Commissioners are sent to! all the 
sections [of] Paris to call the citizens to arms, and also to the 
Departments. ' 

March 9. The Commissioners present their reports. CiuaVantees 
are demanded against internal conspiracies. Decree for the estab- 
lishment of an extraordinary criminal court, from whose findings 
there is no appeal, for the hearing of all cases involving traitors, 
conspirators and counter-re\olutionaries. (jreat excitement in the 
capital. The printing-presses belonging to Gorsas are smashed up; 
he is forced to flee. The people were so worked up that ii 
required a decree of the Convention to get the bakers to return to 
the bakeries and the Post-Office clerks to the telegraph office 
March 10. Debates about the organisation of the Revolutionarx 
Tribunal. 

Great excitement in Paris. Evening session of the (’onvention at 
9 o’clock. The seats on the right almost empty. After midnight th( 
combined crowds in the (Champs Elysees assume a rebellioii^^ 
character. They go to the Jacobin and Cordelier (dubs, the\ 
preach insurrection against the (convention. These proposals ait 
rejected by the Montagnards.*''*'^ 

March 11. Decree relating to the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
March 12. Marat speaks against the assaults made on the lOth 
March 13. Complaints and attacks by the Girondists in connet 
tion with March 10. 

“The rebellious movements of Martfi 10 in Pans were nurtured by all Uit 
parties, because all of them took part in the agitation — an agitation Mined up u' 
order to drive the people to the frontiers, the stenes on March 10 were a ne(ess.ii\ 
consequence of this impassioned slate. Tfie Mountain, sitting alone m il»< 
Chamber, had quietened the threatening disorders in a few hours Pache arul 
Santerre [. ] were praised for their ardour, Marat and Dubois-Oaiue padbtd 
both the Jacobin and the (iordeiiei Clubs and persuaded them to abandon ihm 
sinister plans. Marat first cjf all denounced the March 10 disorders, he initiated i 
decree of indictment against Fournier rAmericain, one ot their instigaioi^ 
La Source, an impassioned (Girondist, addressed eulogies to him during the Ma'rii 
12 session. Finally, f. ] a member of the Right who had insulted Marat dnrinu 
the same sitting f ] was censured and it was unanimously decided to eniei id''' 
in the official record despite tfie revolting partisanship against the ami du pnipl‘ 
which people were in the habit of displaying” [pp 1 22-23 1. 

When it wa.s first established, the comite de surete generate 
compo.sed overwhelmingly of Girondi.sts. 
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A few days after March 10, the Girondists wanted to shift 
responsibility for it on to the Mountain. 

“Stormy sessions became the customary state of affairs in the Convention 
Tumultuous scenes [.] The galleries often participated in these standalous 
interruptions. Then the Girondists screamed that they were no longer safe in Pans, 
they called the Departmental forces to their aid. The Mountain, from their side, 
accused their opponents of preaching civil war Sometimes whole clays and nights 
passed in these wretched debates’* fp 127] 

Nevertheless the immunity of deputies was still respected on all sides until now. 
The Right was the first to depart from this rule On Guadei’s motion. Marat was 
committed tor trial The Legislation Committee prepared a Viill of indictment in which 
his condemnation was anticipated. Marat was unanimously acquitted by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, and led back to the Convention by the people in triumph [pp 
127-29] 

This event had important results. Party conflicts of the deputies 
assumed the form of legal proceedings. The persecution of Marat 
was the immediate prelude to May 31 

March 18. Defeat of Dumounez near Neerwinden; his letters to 
the Executive Council contain insults against the Convention 
(Danton's opinion regarding Dumouriez, p. 133).'^'* The Girondists 
applaud his insolent letters. 

March 29. A letter from Dumouriez evokes the greatest indigna- 
tion. Decree ordering Dumouriez to appear before the bar of the 
House, etc. The treason of Dumouriez. 

April 3. La Source dares to denounce Danton as an accomplice of 
Dumouriez. (Cf. p. 137.) Danton declares war on the Girondists. 
Danton’s speech makes great impression. Danton had tried to 
bring about a reconciliation between the two sides of the assembly. 

“Allhough he was sitting on the summit of the Mountain, he was, to some 
extent, the leader of the Marsh. He had often criticised the passion of the 
Montagnards. fought against Robespierre’s suspicions, maintained that instead of 
lighting the Girondists one should compel them to support ilic Mountain in order 
jointly to save the common cause Even a few days before La Source’s attack, Danton 
liaci had a conference with the chief leaders of the Right at which agreement was 
Tc.uhed to work together m harmony and to concentrate on the struggle against 
the foieigners and the aristocrats The whole of the Mountain loved Danton but 
the majority thought that he misjudged the situation if he hoped to establish an 
cilhance between the Mountain and the Ciironde ’’ [p 143] 

" The discussions assumed a much more serious character lowarci the end of 
April anti the beginning of May No more parliamentary bickeiing but a life and 
(Icatfi struggle Each side began to seek help from outside in order to win. But [ ..] 
the Mountain, in spile of this internal di.se ord. paid serious attention to matters 
concerning France while the Gironde only thought about the destruction of its 
Opponents and abandoned completely the direction of the state During these two 
nionihs the question of the maximum was dealt wiih.*^’' | . ] The Right fought [ ] 
•his measure by means of slanders. It made accusations about violation of the right 
•o own properly and threats to the life of properly owners. These declamations 
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were aimed at turning the middle classes against the Mountain. The maximum v\as 
adopted” [p 147, 150J. 

The Girondists always had the majority when party wrangling 
was involved, as, for example, when such questions as the 
impeachment of Marat, the March disorders, the petitions of the 
sections, the Commission of the Twelve, were being discussed. The 
Mountain had the majority when big questions of general 'interest 
were involved, such as the maximum, means for revolutionary 
recruitment, the extraordinary tribunal, forced loans, etc. ; 

An incident occurred during the discussion of the maximum. 
Ducos was on the rostrum criticising the proposed measure, 
counterposing the sansculottes to the middle classes, when a 
violent uproar broke out in one of the public galleries. Guadet 
demands the transfer of the Convention to Versailles. Acclamation 
on the right. Levasseur demands that the rules should be observed 
and the galleries cleared. Resistance by the Right Philippeaux 
Danton, Lacroix vainly call on the assembly to remember its 
dignity and its urgent obligations. In vain they demand that 
matters of the greatest importance should not be interrupted on 
account of an insignificant incident. The Girondists had to gi\( 
vent to their rage. Animated discussion, attacks on the Pari'^ 
authorities, threats that the provinces would take vengeance. 

Thus the tocsin of tivii war was sounded at the vers momeiu when it was . 
question of interests which had roused the people The intention was to intite di< 
two clas.ses of the people against one another I he Mruintain went with the pair\ m 
the popular masses, where the sinewv aims and sirong devotion are to fie fouiK. 
[pp 1.52-53] 

Disorders in the Vendee had developed into a real civil wat 
New enrolments and renewed expenditure of funds becanu 
necessary. Danton, Desmoulins, Philippeaux, Couthon tried n 
find means to make this possible. The only possible means of 
meeting the urgent expenditure was the mobilisation of tlu 
national wealth, an emprunt force" (cf. p. 161 sqq.), which 
derived from superfluous wealth in the hands of citizens. 

The Girondists, who denounced the measures of the Mounrain. 
did not even propose an alternative plan. They did nothing at all 
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SUMMARY OF FREDERICK ENGELS’ ARTICLE 
“OUTLINES OF A CRITIQUE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY” 
PUBLISHED IN DEUTSCH-FRANZOSISCHE JAHRBUCHER'^'^ 


Private property. Its immediale consequence — trade — like every 
activity, is a direct source of gain for the trader. The next category 
10 which trade gives rise is value. Abstract real value and 
exchange-value. For Say utility is the determining feature of real 
value, for Ricardo and Mill' — the cost of production. For the 
Englishmen, competition as against the cost ol production repre- 
sents utility; for Say, it is the cost of production. Value is the ratio 
ol the production co.sL to utility. Its immediate application: the 
deinwn whether to produce at all, whethei utility outweighs the 
cost of production. The practical application of the concept of 
value is limited to the decision about production. The distinction 
lietween real value and exchange-value is based on the fact that the 
i'(juivalent given in trade is no ecjuivalent. Price: the relationship 
ilntweenj co,st of production and competition. Only that which can 
lie monopolised has price. Ricardo’s definition of rent of land is 
incorrect because it presupposes that a fall in demand instantly 
I (acts on rent and- at once puts out of cultivation a corresponding 
(luantity of the worst cultivated land. This is incorrect. This 
definition leaves out competition, that of Adam Smith leaves out 
fertility. Rent is the relationship between productivity of the soil and 
ompetition. The value of land*' is to be measured by the productive- 
ness of equal areas using equal amounts of labour. 

Fhe separation of capital from labour. The separation of capital 
and profit. The division of profit into profit and interest.... Profit, 
the weight that capital puts in the .scales when the costs of 
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production are determined, remains inherent in capital, and the 
latter reverts to labour^. The separation of labour and wages. The 
significance of wages. The significance of labour in determining 
the production costs. The split between land and the human 
being. Human labour^ divided into labour and capital. 
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l.ETTERS FROM LONDON''" 


\ Sikwetzeriuhei Republikaner Sn May 16, 1843] 

The democratic part) in England is making rapid progress. 
While Whiggism and Toryism, the moneyed aristocracy and the 
landed aristocracy are engaged in a boring verbal battle over 
irifles in the “national talkshop”, as the Torv Thomas Carlyle calls 
It, or in the “House which claims to represent the parishes of 
England”, as the Chartist Feargus (EConnor sa>s, while the 
F.stablished Church exerts all its influence on the bigoted inclina- 
tions of the nation in order to maintain its decaying edifice a little 
longer, while the Anti-(kirn Law League'^^ squanders hundreds of 
thousands in the irrational hope to see in return millions flowing 
into the pockets of the cotton-manufacturing lords — during this 
nine despised and derided socialism marches forward calmly and 
<onfidently and gradually compels the attention of public opinion. 
During this time, too, a new party of countless numbers has taken 
diape in a few years under the banner of the People’s Charter'^^ 
Old has carried out such vigorous agitation that compared with it 
H’Connell and the League are bunglers and blunderers. It is well 
Ivtiown that in England parties coincide with social ranks and 
lasses; that the Tories are identical with the aristocracy and the 
higoted, strictly orthodox section of the Church of England; that 
die Whigs consist of manufacturers, merchants and dissenters, of 
‘he upper middle class as a whole; that the lower middle class 
constitute the so-called “radicals”, and that, finally, Chartism has 
strength in the w^orking men, the proletarians. Socialism does 
0(»t form a closed political partv, but on the whole it derives its 
''Opporters from the lower middle class and the proletarians. 
^ hus, in England, the remarkable fact is seen that the lower the 
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position of a class in society, the more “uneducated” it is in the 
usual sense of the word, the more closely is it connected with 
progress, and the greater is its future. In general, this is a feature 
of every revolutionary epoch, as was seen in particular in the 
religious revolution of which the outcome was Christianity: “blessed 
are the poor”,^ “the wisdom of this world is foolishness’*,^ etc. 
But this portent of a great revolution has probably never been so 
clearly expressed and so sharply delineated as now in England. In 
Germany, the movement proceeds from the class which is nbt only 
educated but even learned; in England, for three hundred years 
the educated and all the learned people have been deaf and blind 
to the signs of the times. Well known throughout the world is the 
pitiful routine of the English universities, compared with which 
our German colleges are like gold; but on the Continent people 
cannot even imagine the kind of works produced by the foremost 
English theologians and even by some of the foremost English 
natural scientists, and what miserable reactionary publications 
form the bulk of the weekly “list of new books”. England is the 
homeland of political economy, but what about the level of 
scholarship among professors and practical politicians? Adam 
Smith’s free trade has been pushed to the insane conclusions of 
the Malthusian theory of population and has produced nothing 
but a new, more civilised form of the old monopoly system, a form 
which finds its representatives among the present-day Tories, and 
which successfully combated the Malthusian nonsense, but in the 
end arrived once more at Malthus’ conclusions. Everywhere there 
is inconsistency and hypocrisy, while the striking economic tract's 
of the Socialists and partly also of the Chartists are throwm aside 
with contempt and find readers only among the lower classes 
Strauss’ Das Leben Jesu was translated into English. Not a single 
“respectable” book publisher wanted to print it; finally it appeared 
in separate parts, 3d. per part, and that was clone by the 
publishing house of a minor but energetic antiquarian.'^^' Ihe 
same thing occurred with translations of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Holbach, etc. Byron and Shelley are read almost exclusively by the 
lower classes; no “respectable” person could have the works of ilu 
latter on his desk without his coming into the most lerrihle 
disrepute. It remains true: blessed are the poor, for theirs is the 
kingeiom of heaven and, however long it may take, the kingdom 
of this earth as well. 


Matthew 5:3 . — Ed 
1 Connthians I 20 — Ed 
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Parliament now has before it Sir James Graham’s Bill on the 
education of children working in factories, in accordance with 
which their hours of work are to be restricted, compulsory 
education introduced, and the High Church entrusted with super- 
vision of the schools.*^^ This Bill has, of course, given rise to 
general commotion and has provided the parties with a fresh 
opportunity for testing their strength. The Whigs want to have the 
Bill rejected completely because it ousts the dissenters from the 
education of the young and, by restricting the working hours of 
children, causes difficulties for the manufacturers. Among the 
Chartists and Socialists, on the other hand, there is considerable 
agreement with the general humane tendency of the Bill, except 
lor the provisions relating to the High Church. Lancashire, the 
main factory centre, is also, of course, the main centre of agitation 
in regard to the Bill. Here, the Tories are quite powerless in the 
towns; moreover, their meetings in this connection were not held 
in public. The congregations of the dissenters first of all met in 
order to put forward a petition against the Bill, and then arranged 
for town meetings in alliance with the liberal manufacturers. A 
town meeting of this kind is summoned by the highest urban 
official, is completely public, and every inhabitant has the right to 
speak at it. Here, therefore, if the meeting hall is sufficiently large, 
onh the strongest and most energetic party can be victorious. And 
at all the town meetings so far convened, the Chartists and 
Socialists have won. The first such meeting was in Stockport, 
where the resolutions put forward by the Whigs received only one 
\oU\ while the entire meeting voted for those of the Chartists, so 
ihai the Mayor of Stockport, a Whig, as chairman of the meeting 
had to sign a Cdiartist petition and send it to a Chartist M.P. 
(Duncombe) for presentation to Parliament. The second meeting 
was in Sallord, a sort of suburb of Manchester, with a population 
about 100, 000; 1 attended it. The Whigs had taken every 
jnecaution to ensure victory for themselves. The borough reeve" 
took the chair and talked a great deal about impartiality; but when 
a C.hartist asked whether a di.scussion would be allowed, he was 
given the reply: yes, when the meeting is over! It was intended to 
have the first resolution smuggled through, but the Chartists w^ere 
on the alert and prevented this. W^hen one of the Chartists 
Gimbed on to the platform, a clergyman dissenter came forward 
and tried to throw him off! However, everything went well until, 
hnally, a petition on Whig lines was proposed. Then a Chartist 

Liigcls u.scs the Liiglish term. — Ed. 
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spoke and proposed an amendment; thereupon the chairman and 
his whole retinue of Whigs rose and left the hall. But the meeting 
continued, and the Chartist petition was put to the vote; but police 
officers, who had already intervened several times on the side of 
the Whigs, put out the lights just at the right moment and forced 
the meeting to disperse. Nevertheless, the Whigs caused ^i\ their 
resolutions to be published, as carried, in the next issue^ of the 
local newspaper, and the borough reeve ^ was dishonest en<l|ugh to 
sign his name “on behalf of and on the instructions of the 
meeting”! So much for Whig fairness! The third meeting took 
place two days later in Manchester, and here the radical parties 
likewise achieved a most brilliant victory. Although the time was so 
chosen that the majority of the factory workers could not h( 
present, there was nevertheless a considerable majority of Chai 
lists and Socialists in the hall. The Whigs confined themselve‘‘ 
solely to the points which they had in common with the Chartists 
a Socialist and a (Chartist spoke from the platform and bort 
witness that the W^higs on this occasion had behaved like good 
Chartists. The Socialist told them frankly that he had come witl- 
the intention of creating opposition if there was the slightest 
occasion for it, but everything had gone according to his wishes 
So it has turned out, therefore, that Lancashire, and particularlv 
Manchester, the stronghold of Whiggism, the centre of iIk 
A nti-Corn Law League, is able to show a brilliant majoriiv ii' 
favour of radical democracy and thereby the power of the 
“liberals” is completely held in check. 

11 

{Sckweiierischer Republikanfr No 41. May 

The Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung has a liberal correspondent (*) ni 
London w^ho writes favourably about the manoeuvres of the Whi^'^ 
in horribly long and boring articles. “7'he Anti-Corn Law Leagu<* IS 
now the power in the land,” declares this oracle and thereby iitn is 
the greatest lie ever told by a partisan correspondent. 

League — the power in the land! Where is this power? In die 
Ministry? In it are Peel, Graham and Gladstone, the bitterest eneiriK 
of the League. In Parliament? But there every one of its proposals is 
rejected by a majority rarely equalled in the annals of the Englidi 
Parliament. Where then is this power? In the public, in the nation 
This question can only be answered in the affirmative by siuli -m 

^ Engels gives this term in English — hd 
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empty-headed, frivolous correspondent, for whom Drury Lane is the 
public and a drummed-up meeting is public opinion. If this 
sagacious correspondent is so blind as to be incapable of seeing in 
broad daylight — this is the legacy of the Whigs — then I will tell him 
how matters stand with the power of the League. It has been driven 
out of the Ministry and Parliament by the Tories, and out of public 
opinion by the Chartists. Feargus O'Connor has triumphantly routed 
it in all the towns of England, everywhere he has challenged it to a 
public debate and the League has never picked up the gage. The 
League cannot call a single public meeting without being most 
ignominiously trounced by the Chartists. Or does the Augsburg 
correspondent really not know that the pompous January meetings 
in Manchester and the meetings now being held in the Drury Lane 
theatre in London, where the liberal gentlemen tell one another lies 
.ind try to deceive themselves about their inner instability — does he 
leally not know these are “whited sepulchres”? Who are admitted to 
these meetings? Only members of the League or persons to whom the 
League gives tickets. Hence no hostile party can have a chance of 
successful opposition there, and therefore no one applies for tickets; 
no matter what cunning it resorted to, it could not manage to 
smuggle in even a hundred of its supporters. The League has been 
oiganising such meetings, which are afterwards called “public”, for 
some years past and at them it congratulates itself on its “progress”. 
It IS very becoming that at these “public” ticket meetings, the League 
mils against the “spectre of Chartism”, especially since it knows that 
at truly public meetings O’Connor, Duncombe, Cooper, etc., are 
<i\ing a .straightforward reply to those attacks. Up to now the 
Lhartists have shattered every public meeting of the League by a 
hsilliant majority, but the League has never been able to disrupt a 
^ hartisi meeting. Hence the League's hatred of the Chartists, hence 
the clamour about the “disorder” caused by the Chartists at a 
nu'cting — that is to say, the rebellion of the majority against the 
‘lonority, which from the platform tries to make use of the majority 
^<>1 its own ends. Where then is the power of the League? — In its 
inuigination and — in its purse. The League is wealthy, by the 
<d)()lition of the Corn Laws it hopes to conjure up a trade boom and 
diciefore throws a sprat to catch a mackerel. Its subscriptions bring 
<onsiderable sums of money which cover the expenditure on all 
die pompous meetings and the rest of the appearance and tawdry 
hiu ry. But behind this glittering exterior there is nothing real. The 
*^‘*d()nal Charter Association* — the Chartists' organisation — has 

I ngels gives this name in English. — Ed. 
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a greater number of members, and it will soon be seen that it can also 
collect more money, although it consists only of poor workers, while 
the League has all the rich manufacturers and merchants in its ranks. 
And the reason is that the Chartist Association gets its money — even 
if only in pennies — from nearly every one of its members, whereas 
although considerable sums of money are contributed to the League, 
they come only from certain individuals. The Chartists cain easily 
collect a million pennies^"^"^ weekly; it is very questionable wheiher the 
League could sustain this. The League opened a subscription\list for 
£50,000 and received about £70,000. Feargus O’Connor is about to 
open a subscription list of £125,000 for one project’"*'’ and soon 
afterwards perhaps another for an equal amount — he will certainly 
get it — and what does the League then intend to do with its “huge 
funds”? 

Why the Chartists are in opposition to the League will be dealt with 
on another occasion.’ For the present only one further remark, vi/.. 
that the efforts and work of the League have one good side. This is 
the movement which is being aroused by the Anti-(]orn La\^ 
agitation in a hitherto entirely stable class of society — the agricultui- 
al population. Up to now the latter has taken no interest in public 
affairs; dependent on the landowners who can put an end to th( 
lease agreement any year, the farmers, phlegmatic and ignorant, 
have sent only Tories to Parliament year after year — 251 out of the 
658 members of the House of Commons — and up to now this ha^ 
been the strong basis of the reactionary party. If an individual 
farmer wanted to ccjme out against this traditional vote, he found ih» 
support among his fellow farmers and the landlord could easily gnr 
him ncjtice. Now, however, a considerable alertness among this das^ 
of the population is evident; there already exist liberal farmers, and 
among them there are people who realise that in very many cast" 
the interests of the landlord and those of the tenant are direcilv 
c^pposed. Three years ago, particularly in England herself, no (»nc 
could have said this to a tenant without being laughed at or e\c*n 
beaten up. Among this class the work of the League will bear fruit, 
but quite certainly the fruit will be different from what the l.eagiH 
expects, for while it is probable that the mass of the tenants vmII 
gradually go cjver to the Whigs, it is still more probable that the nui*''' 
of the agricultural labourers will be impelled to take the side of tiu' 
Chartists. One without the other is impossible, and thus here, too. 
the League will obtain only feeble compensation for the decisive and 
total withdrawal from it of the working class which the League lias 
suffered during the past five years in the towns and factory distrui'^ 
owing to Chartism. The kingdom of the jnste-milieu has had its dav 
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and the “power in the land’* has become divided into two extremes. 
In view of these undeniable facts, however, I ask the correspondent 
of the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung: Where is the “power of the 
League”? 


Ill 

Republikaner No 46. June 9, 1843] 
The English Socialists are far more principled and practical than 
the French, which is especially due to the fact that they are 
engaged in an open struggle against the various churches and do 
not want to have anything to do with religion. In the larger towns 
they usually maintain a hall* where every Sunday they listen to 
speeches which are often polemical against Christianity and atheis- 
tic, but often also deal with some aspect of the workers’ life; of 
their lecturers (preachers) Watts in Manchester seems at any rate 
to be an outstanding man, who has written some very talented 
pamphlets on the existence of God and on political economy. The 
lecturers have a very good manner of arguing; they always start 
out from experience and from verifiable or obvious facts and at 
the same time the exposition is carried out in such a systematic 
way that it is very difficult to fight them on the ground they have 
chosen. If anyone tries to carry the argument into a different 
sphere they laugh in his face. If, for example, I say: For man the 
existence of God does not depend on facts for its proof, they 
letort: “What a ridiculous proposition you put forward: if God 
does not manifest Himself through facts, why should we want to 
trouble ourselves about Him? From your proposition it follows 
directly that it is a matter of indifference to people whether God 
exists or does not exist. And since we have thousands of other 
things to care about, we leave to you the good God above the 
(buds, where perhaps He exists, or perhaps does not exist. What 
we do not know through facts does not concern us at all; we keep 
to the basis of ‘real facts’, where there can be no question of such 
tantastic things as God and religious theories.” So the rest of their 
communist propositions are supported by proof based on facts, in 
accepting which they are indeed careful. The stubbornness of 
these people is indescribable, and how the clergy are going to win 
them over — heaven alone knows. In Manchester, for instance, the 
communist community has 8,000 members openly registered at 
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the hall and paying their subscriptions to it. The assertion that 
half of the working classes of Manchester share their views on 
property is no exaggeration; because when Watts says from the 
platform (for the Communists the platform is what the pulpit is 
for the Christians): Today I am going to one or other meeting, 
you can count on it that the motion put by the lecturer will have a 
majority. 

But among the Socialists, too, there are theoreticians or,\as the 
Communists call them, complete atheists, while the former are 
called practical atheists. Of these theoreticians the most famous is 
Charles Southwell in Bristol, who published a polemical journal 
The Oracle of Reason and was punished for that by a year’s 
imprisonment and a fine of about £100. Of course, the fine was 
quickly covered by subscriptions, for every Englishman subscribes 
to his newspaper, helps his leaders to pay fines, pays for his chapel 
or hall, attends his meetings. But Charles Southwell is already in 
prison again; in fact the hall in Bristol had to be sold because 
there are not so many Socialists in Bristol and among them few 
are rich, whereas such a hall is a fairly expensive thing. It was 
bought by a Christian denomination and converted into a chapel 
When this new chapel was consecrated, the Socialists and Chartist^ 
crowded into it to see and hear the ceremony. But when the 
clergyman began to praise God that all the wicked doings had 
been ended, and that where formerly God had been defamed 
praises would now be sung to the Almighty, they regarded this as 
an attack, and since according to English notions every atta( k 
demands resistance, they raised a shout of Southwell, Southwell' 
Let Southwell speak in opposition! Southwell therefore got up and 
began to make a speech. Now, however, clergymen of the 
Christian denomination put themselves at the head of the columns 
of their parishioners and hurled themselves on Southwell; othei 
members of the denomination called in the police, because 
Southwell was said to have disturbed a Christian religious service, 
the clergymen laid hold of him, struck him (as often happens m 
such cases) and handed him over to a pol-irceman. Southwell 
himself ordered his supporters not to offer physical resistant e. 
when he was led away, some 6,000 people followed him crying 
“hurrah** and cheering him. 

The founder of the socialist movement, Owen, writes in Ins 
numerous booklets like a German philosopher, i.e., very badly, hut 
at times he has his lucid moments and then his obscure writing*^ 
become readable; moreover, his views are comprehensive. Accord 
ing to Owen “marriage, religion and property are the sole cause*' 
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of all the calamity that has existed since the world began” (!!),*'*^ 
all his writings teem with outbursts of rage against the theologians, 
lawyers and doctors, all of whom he lumps together. “The 
law-courts are the seat of a class of people which is still completely 
theological and therefore prejudiced; the laws also are imbued with 
theology and must therefore be abolished together with the jury.” 

While the Church of England lived in luxury, the Socialists did 
an incredible amount to educate the working classes in England. 
At first one cannot get over one’s surprise on hearing in the Hall 
of Science* the most ordinary workers speaking with a clear 
understanding on political, religious and social affairs; but when 
one comes across the remarkable popular pamphlets and hears the 
lecturers of the Socialists, for example Watts in Manchester, one 
ceases to be surprised. The workers now have good, cheap 
editions of translations of the French philosophical works of the 
last century, chiefly Rousseau’s Contrat sociai the Systeme de la 
Xature^^^ and various works by Voltaire, and in addition the 
exposition of communist principles in penny and twopenny pam- 
phlets and in the journals. The workers also have in their hands 
(heap editions of the writings of Thomas Paine and Shelley. 
Furthermore, there are also the Sunday lectures, which are very 
diligently attended; thus during my stay in Manchester I saw the 
(Communist Hall, which holds about 3,000 people, crowded every 
Sunday, and I heard there speeches which have a direct effect, 
which are made from the special viewpoint of the people, and in 
which witty remarks against the clergy occur. It happens frequent- 
!v that Christianity is directly attacked and Christians are called 
Our enemies”. 

In their form, these meetings partly resemble church gather- 
ings; in the gallery a choir accompanied by an orchestra sings 
^ocial hymns; these consist of semi-religious or wholly religious 
melodies with communist words, during which the audience 
stands. Then, quite nonchalantly, without removing his hat, a 
lecturer comes on to the platform, on which there is a table and 
(hairs; after raising his hat by way of greeting those present, he 
lakes off his overcoat and then sits down and delivers his address, 
which usually gives much occasion for laughter, for in these 
"speeches the English intellect expresses itself in superabundant 
humour. In one corner of the hall is a stall where books and 
pamphlets are sold and in another a booth with oranges and 
ictreshments, where everyone can obtain what he needs or to 
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which he can withdraw if the speech bores him. From time to time 
tea-parties are arranged on Sunday evenings at which people of 
both sexes, of all ages and classes, sit together and partake of the 
usual supper of tea and sandwiches; on working days dances and 
concerts are often held in the hall, where people have a very jolly 
time; the hall also has a cafe. 

How does it happen that all this kind of thing is tolbrated? 
Firstly, under the Whig Ministry the Communists securied the 
passage of an Act of Parliament and in general achieved such a 
strong position at that time that now, as being a corporation, it is 
no longer possible to take any steps against them. Secondly, the 
authorities would very much like to attack prominent individuals, 
but they know that this would only redound to the advantage of 
the Socialists by drawing public attention to them, which is whai 
the Socialists want. If they were to become martyrs for their cause 
(and how many of them would be ready for that at any time), it 
would give rise to agitation. But agitation is a means of making 
their cause still more widely known, whereas at present a large 
part of the nation takes no notice of them, regarding them as a 
sect like any other. The Whigs knew very well that repressive 
measures have a stronger effect in favour of a cause than agitation 
for the cause itself, and hence they gave the Communists an 
opportunity to exist and take form; but every form is a bond. The 
Tories, on the other hand, take some action against them when 
the atheistic publications seem too outrageous, but every time it is 
to the advantage of the Communists. In December 1840, South- 
well and others were punished for blasphemy; immediately three 
new periodicals appeared: one was The Atheist, another The Atheist 
and Republican, and the third, published by the lecturer Watts, The 
Blasphemer. A few issues of The Blasphemer caused a great sensa- 
tion, and the authorities tried in vain to discover how this trend 
could be suppressed. They left it alone, and lo and behold, all 
three papers ceased to exist! 

Thirdly, the Socialists, like all the other parties, save themselves 
by circumventing the law and resorting to verbal quibbles, which is 
the regular practice here. 

Thus everything here displays life and cohesion, a solid basis 
and action; thus everything here is assuming a definite external 
shape; whereas we imagine that we know something if we have 
swallowed the dull, miserable contents of Stein’s book,"* or that we 
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are of some importance if somewhere or other we utter an 
opinion perfumed with attar of roses. 

In the Socialists, English energy is very clearly evident, but what 
astonished me more was the good-natured character of these 
people, I almost called them lads, which, however, is so far 
removed from weakness that they laugh at the mere Republicans, 
because a republic would be just as hypocritical, just as theological, 
just as unjust in its laws, as a monarchy; but for the reform of 
society they are ready to sacrifice their worldly goods and life 
itself together with their wives and children. 

IV 

[Schweiiertscher Republikaner No 51, June 27, 1843] 

One hears nothing now but talk about O’Connell and the Irish 
Repeal* (abolition of the Union of Ireland and England). 
O’Connell, the cunning old lawyer, who during the Whig govern- 
ment sat calmly in the House of Commons and helped to pass 
‘ liberal” measures in order to be rejected by the House of Lords, 
O’Connell has suddenly left London and absented himself from 
the parliamentary debates and is now raising again his old 
question of repeal. No one was thinking about it any more; and 
then Old Dan^ turns up in Dublin and is again raking up the stale 
obsolete lumber. It is not surprising that the old yeast is now 
producing remarkable air-bubbles. The cunning old fox is going 
irom town to town, always accompanied by a bodyguard such as 
no king ever had — two hundred thousand people always sur- 
round him! How much could have been done if a sensible man 
possessed O’Connell’s popularity or if O’Connell had a little more 
understanding and a little less egoism and vanity! Two hundred 
thousand men — and what men! People who have nothing to lose, 
twD-thirds of whom are clothed in rags, genuine proletarians and 
sansculottes and, moreover. Irishmen, wild, headstrong, fanatical 
(iaels. One who has never seen Irishmen cannot know them. Give 
me two hundred thousand Irishmen and I will overthrow the 
entire British monarchy. The Irishman is a carefree, cheerful, 
potato-eating child of nature. From his native heath, where he 
grew up, under a broken-down roof, on weak tea and meagre 
^ood, he is suddenly thrown into our civilisation. Hunger drives 

Here and later Engels uses the English word “repeal” — Ed. 
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him to England. In the mechanical, egoistic, ice-cold hurly-burly of 
the English factory towns, his passions are aroused. What does this 
raw young fellow — whose youth was spent playing on moors and 
begging at the roadside — know of thrift? He squanders what he 
earns, then he starves until the next pay-day or until he again 
finds work. He is accustomed to going hungry. Then he goes 
back, seeks out the members of his family on the road whe(re they 
had scattered in order to beg, from time to time assembling again 
around the teapot, which the mother carries with her. But in 
England the Irishman saw a great deal, he attended public' meet- 
ings and workers’ associations, he knows what Repeal is 
and what Sir Robert Peel stands for, he quite certainly has often 
had fights with the police and could tell you a great deal about the 
heartlessness and disgraceful behaviour of the “Peelers”' (tht 
police). He has also heard a lot about Daniel O’Connell. Now he 
once more returns to his old cottage with its bit of land foi 
potatoes. The potatoes are ready for harvesting, he digs them up 
and now he has something to live on during the winter. But heii 
the principal tenant^^ appears, demanding the rent. Good God 
where’s the money to come from? The principal tenant 
responsible to the landowner for the rent, and therefore has 
property attached. The Irishman offers resistance and is throvMi 
into gaol. Finally, he is set free again, and soon afterwards the 
principal tenant or someone else who took part in the attachment of 
the property is found dead in a ditch. 

That is a story from the life of the Irish proletarians which is <d 
daily occurrence. The half-savage upbringing and later the (oni 
pletely civilised environment bring the Irishman into contradittioi 
with himself, into a state of permanent irritation, of continual!\ 
smouldering fury, which makes him capable of anything In 
addition he bears the burden of five centuries of oppression witli 
all its consequences. Is it surprising that, like any other half 
savage, he strikes out blindly and furiously on every opportuiniv 
that his eyes burn with a perpetual thirst for revenge, a destrucint 
fury, for which it is altogether a matter of indifference what it 
directed against, so long as it can strike out and destroy? But tliai 
is not all. The violent national hatred of the Gaels against ilu 
Saxons, the orthodox Catholic fanaticism fostered by the cler^v 
against Protestant-episcopal arrogance — with these elements an\- 
thing can be accomplished. And all these elements are in 
nell’s hands. And what a multitude of people are at his disposal! 
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The day before yesterday in Cork — 150,000 men, yesterday 
in Nenaph — 200,000, today in Kilkenny — 400,000, and so 
it goes on. A triumphal procession lasting a fortnight, a triumphal 
procession such as no Roman emperor ever had. And if O’Connell 
really had the welfare of the people in view, if he were really 
concerned to abolish poverty — if his miserable, petty jusie-milieu 
aims were not behind all the clamour and the agitation for 
Repeal — 1 should truly like to know what Sir Robert Peel could 
refuse him if he demanded it while at the head of such a force as 
he now has. But what does he achieve with all his power and his 
millions of valiant and desperate Irishmen? He is unable to 
accomplish even the wretched Repeal of the Union; of course 
solely because he is not serious about it, because he is misusing the 
impoverished, oppressed Irish people in order to embarrass 
the Tory Ministers and to put back into office his juste-milieu 
friends. Sir Robert Peel, too, knows this well enough, and hence 
25,000 soldiers are quite enough to keep all Ireland in check. If 
O’Connell were really the man of the people, if he had sufficient 
courage and were not himself afraid of the people, i.e., if he were not a 
double-faced Whig, but an upright, consistent democrat, then the 
last English soldier would have left Ireland long since, there would 
no longer be any idle Protestant priest in purely Catholic districts, 
or any Old-Norman baron in his castle. But there is the rub. If the 
people were to be set free even for a moment, then Daniel 
O’Connell and his moneyed aristocrats would soon be just as much 
left high and dry as he wants to leave the Tories high and dry. 
That is the reason for Daniel’s close association with the Catholic 
clergy, that is why he warns his Irishmen against dangerous 
socialism, that is why he rejects the support offered by the 
Chartists,**^’ although for appearances sake he now and again 
talks about democracy — just as Louis Philippe in his day talked 
ohout Republican institutions — and that is why he will never 
succeed in achieving anything but the political education of the 
Irish people, which in the long run is to no one more dangerous 
than to himself. 

G otten in May-June 1843 Printed aixording to the journal 
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[The New Moral World No 19, November 4, 1843 

It has always been in some degree surprising to me, ever since I 
met with English Socialists, to find that most of them are very little 
acquainted with the social movement going on in different parts of 
the continent. And yet there are more than half a million of 
Communists in France, not taking into account the Fourierists, 
and other less radical Social reformers; there are Commumsi 
associations in every part of Switzerland, sending forth 
sionaries to Italy, Germany, and even Hungary; and German 
philosophy, after a long and troublesome circuit, has at last settled 
upon Communism. 

Thus, the three great and civilised countries of Europe - 
England, France, and Germany, have all come to the coiiclu 
sion, that a thorough revolution of social arrangements, based 
on community of property, has now become an urgent and un 
avoidable necessity. This result is the more striking, as it was 
arrived at by each of the above nations independently of the 
others; a fact, than which there can be no stronger proof, that 
Communism is not the consequence of the particular position of 
the English, or any other nation, but that it is a necessary coiulu- 
sion, which cannot be avoided to be drawn from the premises 
given in the general facts of modern civilisation. 

It must, therefore, appear desirable, that the three natk)ns 
should understand each other, should know how far they agree, 
and how far they disagree; because there must be disagreement 
also, owing to the different origin of the doctrine of Community 
in each of the three countries. The English came to the conclusion 
practically, by the rapid increase of misery, demoralisation, 
pauperism in their own country: the French politically, by 
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asking for political liberty and equality; and, finding this insuffi- 
cient, joining social liberty, and social equality to their political 
claims: the Germans became Communists philosophically, by reason- 
ing upon first principles. This being the origin of Socialism in the 
three countries, there must exist differences upon minor points; 
but I think 1 shall be able to show that these differences are very 
insignificant, and quite consistent with the best feeling on the part 
of the Social reformers of each country towards those of the other. 
The thing wanted is, that they should know each other; this being 
obtained, I am certain, they all will have the best wishes for the 
success of their foreign brother Communists. 

I 

FRANCE 

France is, since the Revolution, the exclusively political country 
of Europe. No improvement, no doctrine can obtain national 
importance in France, unless embodied in some political shape. It 
s('ems to be the part the French nation have to perform in the 
present stage of the history of mankind, to go through all the 
lorms of political development, and to arrive, from a merely 
political beginning, at the point where all nations, all different 
paths, must meet at Communism. The development of the public 
inind in France shows this clearly, and shows at the same time, 
what the future history of the English Chartists must be. 

I he French Revolution was the rise of democracy in Europe. 
Democracy is, as I lake all forms of government to be, a 
coiiiradiction in itself, an untruth, nothing but hypocrisy (theolo- 
as we Germans call it), at the bottom. Political liberty is 
sham-liberty, the worst possible slavery; the appearance of liberty, 
.iiul therefore the reality of servitude. Political equality is the 
same, therefore democracy, as well as every other form of 
r.o^ernment, must ultimately break to pieces: hypocrisy cannot 
subsist, the contradiction hidden in it must come out; we must 
ha\e either a regular slavery — that is, an undisguised despotism, 
real liberty, and real equality — that is, Communism. Both these 
ronsequences were brought out in the French Revolution; 
Napoleon established the first, and Babeuf the second. I think I 
’^^^ay be short upon the subject of Babouvism, as the history of his 
^<>uspiracy, [written] by Buonarroti,* has been translated into the 
Fai}>iish language. The Communist plot did not succeed, because 
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the then Communism itself was of a very rough and superficial 
kind; and because, on the other hand, the public mind was not yet 
far enough advanced. 

The next French Social reformer was Count de Saint-Simon. He 
succeeded in getting up a sect, and even some establishments; 
none of which succeeded. The general spirit of the Saint-Simonian 
doctrines is very much like that of the Ham-Common Soci^ilists, in 
England although, in the detail of the arrangements and ideas, 
there is a great difference. The singularities and eccentricities of 
the Saint-Simonians very soon became the victims of French wit 
and satire; and everything once made ridiculous is inevitably lost 
in France. But, besides this, there were other causes for the failure 
of the Saint-Simonian establishments; all the doctrines of this party 
were enveloped in the clouds of an unintelligible mysticism, which, 
perhaps, in the beginning, attract the attention of the people; but, 
at last, must leave their expectations disappointed. Their economi- 
cal principles, too, were not unexceptionable; the share of each ot 
the members of their communities in the distribution of produce 
was to be regulated, firstly, by the amount of work he had done, 
and, secondly, the amount of talent he displayed. A German 
Republican, Boerne, justly replied to this principle, that talent, 
instead of being rewarded, ought rathei to be considered as :t 
natural preference; and, therefore, a deduction ought to be mack 
from the share of the talented, in order to restore equality. 

Saint-Simonism, after having excited, like a brilliant meteor, the 
attention of the thinking, disappeared from the Social horizon 
Nobody now thinks of it, or speaks of it; its time is past. 

Nearly at the same time with Saint-Simon, another man directed 
the activity of his mighty intellect to the social state of man 
kind — Fourier. Although Fourier’s writings do not display those 
bright sparks of genius which w.e find in Saint-Simon’s and some 
of his disciples; although his style is hard, and shows, to * 
considerable extent, the toil with which the author is alwa)^ 
labouring to bring out his ideas, and to speak out things for whklt 
no words are provided in the French language — nevertheless, v\t 
read his works with greater pleasure; and find more real value in 
them, than in those of the preceding school. There is mysticism 
too, and as extravagant as any, but this you may cut off and throve 
it aside, and there will remain something not to be found among 
the Saint-Simonians — scientific research, cool, unbiassed, system 
atic thought; in short, social philosophy; whilst Saint-Simonism can 
only be called social poetry. It was Fourier, who, for the first tinu , 
established the great axiom of social philosophy, that every indi 
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vidual having an inclination or predilection for some particular 
kind of work, the sum of all these inclinations of all individuals 
must be, upon the whole, an adequate power for providing for the 
wants of all. From this principle, it follows, that if every individual 
is left to his own inclination, to do and to leave what he pleases, 
the wants of all will be provided for, without the forcible means 
used by the present system of society. This assertion looks bold, 
and yet, after Fourier’s mode of establishing it, is quite unassail- 
able, almost self-evident — the egg of Columbus. Fourier proves, 
that every one is born with an inclination for some kind of work, 
that absolute idleness is nonsense, a thing which never existed, and 
cannot exist: that the essence of the human mind is to be active 
itself, and to bring the body into activity; and that, therefore, 
there is no necessity for making the people active'^by force, as in 
the now existing state of society, but only to give their natural 
4ictivity the right direction. He goes on proving the identity of 
labour and enjoyment, and shows the irrationality of the present 
social system, which separates them, making labour a toil, and 
[)lacing enjoyment above the reach of the majority of the labour- 
( rs; he shows further, how, under rational arrangements, labour 
may be made, what it is intended to be, an enjoyment, leaving 
every one to follow his own inclinations. 1 cannot, of course, follow 
1 ourier through the whole of his theory of free labour, and I think 
this will be sufficient to show the English Socialists that Fourierism 
is a subject well worthy of their attention. 

Another of the merits of Fourier is to have shown the advan- 
tages — nay, the necessity of association. It will be sufficient only to 
mention this subject, as I know the English to be fully aware of its 
importance. 

There is one inconsistency, however, in Fourierism, and a very 
important one too, and that is, his nonabolition of private 
uroperty. In his Phalansteres or associative establishments, there are 
rich and poor, capitalists and working men. The property of all 
members is placed into a joint stock, the establishment carries on 
commerce, agricultural and manufacturing industry, and the 
proceeds are divided among the members; one part as wages of 
labour, another as reward for skill and talent, and a third as 
profits of capital. Thus, after all the beautiful theories of associa- 
tion and free labour; after a good deal of indignant declamation 
against commerce, selfishness, and competition, we have in prac- 
tice the old competitive system upon an improved plan, a poor-law 
l*astile on more liberal principles! Certainly, here we cannot stop; 
and the French, too, have not stopped here. 
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The progress of Fourierism in France was slow, but regular. 
There are not a great many Fourierists, but they count among 
their numbers a considerable portion of the intellect now active in 
France. Victor Considerant is one of their cleverest writers. They 
have a newspaper, too, the Phalange, published formerly three 
times a week, now daily. 

As the Fourierists are now represented in England a|so by 
Mr. Doherty, I think I may have said enough concerning ^them, 
and now pass to the most important and most radical party in 
France, the Communists. 

I said before, that everything claiming national importance in 
France must be of a political nature, or it will not succeed. 
Saint-Simon and Fourier did not touch politics at all, and their 
schemes, therefore, became not the common property of the 
nation, but only subjects of private discussion. We have seen how 
Babeufs Communism arose out of the democracy of the first 
revolution. The second revolution, of 1830, gave rise to another 
and more powerful Communism. The “great week” of 1830** was 
accomplished by the union of the middle and working classes, the 
liberals and the republicans. After the work was done, the working 
classes were dismissed, and the fruits of the revolution were taken 
possession of by the middle classes only. The working men got up 
several insurrections, for the abolition of political monopoly, and 
the establishment of a republic,*^’ but were always defeated; the 
middle class having not only the army on their side, but forming 
themselves the national guard besides. During this time (1834 or 
1835) a new doctrine sprang up among the republican working 
men. They saw that even after having succeeded in their democ rat 
tic plans, they would continue [to be] the dupes of their more 
gifted and better educated leaders, and that their social condition, 
the cause of their political discontent, would not be bettered b\ 
any political change whatsoever. They referred to the history of 
the great revolution, and eagerly seized upon Babeuf’s Commu- 
nism. This is all that can, with safety, be asserted concerning the 
origin of modern Communism in France; the subject was first 
discussed in the dark lanes and crowded alleys of the Parisian 
suburb, Saint-Antoine, and soon after in the secret assemblies of 
conspirators. Those who know more about its origin are very 
careful to keep their knowledge to themselves, in order to avoid 
the “strong arm of the law”. However, Communism spread 
rapidly over Paris, Lyons, Toulouse, and the other large and 
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manufacturing towns of the realm; various secret associations 
followed each other, among which the “Travailleurs Egalitaires”, 
or Equalitarian Working Men, and the Humanitarians,**^® were the 
most considerable. The Equalitarians were rather a “rough set”, 
like the Babouvists of the great revolution; they purposed making 
the world a working-man’s community, putting down every refine- 
ment of civilisation, science, the fine arts, etc., as useless, danger- 
ous, and aristocratic luxuries, a prejudice necessarily arising from 
their total ignorance of history and political economy. The 
Humanitarians were known particularly for their attacks on 
marriage, family, and other similar institutions. Both these, as well 
as two or three other parties, were very short-lived, and the great 
bulk of the French working classes adopted, very soon, the tenets 
propounded by M. Cabet, “Pere Cabet” (Father C.), as he is 
called, and which are known on the continent under the name of 
Icarian Communism. 

This sketch of the History of Communism in France shows, in 
some measure, what the difference of French and English Com- 
munism must be. The origin of Social reform, in France, is a 
political one; it is found, that democracy cannot give real equality, 
and therefore the Community scheme is called to its aid. The bulk 
of the French Communists are, therefore, republicans besides; 
they want a community state of society, under a republican form 
of government. Now, 1 do not think that the English Socialists 
would have serious objections to this; because, though they are 
more favourable to an elective monarchy, I know them to be too 
enlightened to force their kind of government upon a people 
totally opposed to it. It is evident, that to try this would involve 
this people in far greater disorders and difficulties than would 
arise from their own democratic mode of government, even 
supposing this to be bad. 

But there are other objections that could be made to the 
French Communists. They intend overthrowing the present govern- 
ment of their country by force, and have shown this by their contin- 
ual policy of secret associations. This is true. Even the Icarians, 
though they declare in their publications that they abhor physical 
revolutions and secret societies, even they are associated in this 
manner, and would gladly seize upon any opportunity to establish 
a republic by force. This will be objected to, I dare say, and 
rightly, because, at any rate, secret associations are always contrary 
to common prudence, inasmuch as they make the parties liable to 
unnecessary legal persecutions. I am not inclined to defend such a 
line of policy, but it has to be explained, to be accounted for; and 
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it is fully done so by the difference of the French and English 
national character and government. The English constitution has 
now been, for about one hundred and fifty years, uninterruptedly, 
the law of the land; every change has been made by legal means, 
by constitutional forms; therefore the English must have a strong 
respect for their laws. But, in France, during the last fifty vears, 
one forced alteration has followed the other; all constitu^tions, 
from radical democracy to open despotism, all kinds of laws Vere, 
after a short existence, thrown away and replaced by others; how 
can the people then respect their laws? And the result of all these 
convulsions, as now established in the French constitution and 
laws, is the oppression of the poor by the rich, an oppression kept 
up by force — how can it be expected that the oppressed should 
love their public institutions, that they should not resort to the old 
tricks of 1792? They know that, if they are anything, they are it by 
meeting force by force, and having, at present, no other means, 
why should they hesitate a moment to apply this? It will be said 
further: why do not the French Communists establish com- 
munities, as the English have done? My reply is, because they dare 
not. If they did, the first experiment would be put down bv 
soldiers. And if they were suffered to do so, it would be ot no 
use to them. I always understood the Harmony Establishment to be 
only an experiment, to show the possibility of Mr. Owen’s plans, 
if put into practice, to force public opinion to a more favourable 
idea of the Socialist schemes for relieving public distress. Well, if 
that be the case, such an experiment would be of no avail in 
France. Show the French, not that your plans are practical, 
because that would leave them cool and indifferent. Show them 
that your communities will not place mankind under an “iron 
bound despotism”, as Mr. Bairstow the Chartist said, in his late 
discussion with Mr. Watts. Show them that real liberty and real 
equality will be only possible under Community arrangements, 
show them that justice demands such arrangements, and then you 
will have them all on your side. 

But to return to the social doctrines of the Icarian Communists 
Their “holy book” is the Voyage en Icarie (Travels in Icaria) 
Father Cabct. who, by-the-by, was formerly Attorney-General, and 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies. The general arrangements 
for their Communities are very little different to those o\ 
Mr. Owen. They have embodied in their plans everything rational 
they found in Saint-Simon and Fourier; and, therefore, are ven 
much superior to the old French Communists. As to marriage, 
they perfectly agree with the English. Everything possible is done 
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to secure the liberty of the individual. Punishments are to be 
abolished, and to be replaced by education of the young, and 
rational mental treatment of the old. 

It is, however, curious, that whilst the English Socialists are 
generally opposed to Christianity, and have to suffer all the 
religious prejudices of a really Christian people, the French 
Communists, being a part of a nation celebrated for its infidelity, 
are themselves Christians. One of their favourite axioms is, that 
Christianity is Communism, “1^ Christianisme c*est le Communisme'\ 
This they try to prove by the bible, the state of community in 
which the first Christians are said to have lived, etc. But all this 
shows only, that these good people are not the best Christians, 
although they style themselves so; because if they were, they would 
know the bible better, and find that, if some few passages of the 
bible may be favourable to Communism, the general spirit of its 
doctrines is, nevertheless, totally opposed to it, as well as to every 
rational measure. 

The rise of Communism has been hailed by most of the eminent 
minds in France; Pierre Leroux, the metaphysician; George Sand, 
the courageous defender of the rights of her sex; Abbe de 
Lamennais, author of the Words of a Believer,^ and a great many 
others, are, more or less, inclined towards the Communist doc- 
trines. The most important writer, however, in this line is 
Proudhon, a young man, who published two or three years ago his 
work: What is Property? (Quest ce que la Propriete?) where he gave 
the answer: “La propriete c’est le voV\ Property is robbery. This is 
the most philosophical work, on the part of the Communists, in 
the French language; and, if I wish to see any French book 
translated into the English language, it is this. The right of private 
property, the consequences of this institution, competition, immo- 
rality, misery, are here developed with a power of intellect, and 
real scientific research, which I never since found united in a 
single volume. Besides this, he gives very important remarks on 
government, and having proved that every kind of government is 
alike objectionable, no matter whether it be democracy, aristocra- 
cy, or monarchy, that all govern by force; and that, in the best of 
all possible cases, the force of the majority oppresses the weakness 
of the minority, he comes, at last, to the conclusion: “Nous voulons 
I'anarchier What we want is anarchy; the rule of nobody, the 
H'sponsibility of every one to nobody but himself. 


J*- R de Lamennais, Paroles d'un croyant, 1833 . — Ed 
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Upon this subject I shall have to speak more, when I come to 
the German Communists. I have now only to add, that the French 
Icarian Communists are estimated at about half a million in 
number, women and children not taken into account. A pretty 
respectable phalanx, isn’t it? They have a monthly paper, the 
Populaire, edited by Father Cabet; and, besides this, P. Leroux 
publishes a periodical, the Independent Review^^ in which the 'tenets 
of Communism are philosophically advocated. 

Manchester, Oct. 23, 1843 ' 


II 

GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND 

{The \ew Moral World No 21 Novcrnbei IS. 18-LS| 

Germany had her Social Reformers as early as the Reformation 
Soon after Luther had begun to proclaim church reform and to 
agitate the people against spiritual authority, the peasantry of 
Southern and Middle Germany rose in a general insurrection 
against their temporal lords. Luther always stated his object to be, 
to return to original Christianity in doctrine and practice; the 
peasantry look exactly the same standing, and demanded, there- 
fore, not only the ecclesiastical, but also the social practice ol 
primitive Christianity. They conceived a state of villainy and 
servitude, such as they lived under, to be inconsistent with the 
doctrines of the Bible; they were oppressed by a set of haughi\ 
barons and earls, robbed and treated like their cattle every da>, 
they had no law to protect them, and if they had, they found 
nobody to enforce it. Such a state contrasted very much with the 
communities of early Christians and the doctrines of Christ, as laid 
down in the Bible. Therefore they arose and began a war against 
their lords, which could only be a war of extermination. Thomas 
Miinzer, a preacher, whom they placed at their head, issued a 
proclamation, full, of course, of the religious and superstition^ 
nonsense of the age, but containing also among others, principles 
like these: That according to the Bible, no Christian is entitled to 
hold any property whatever exclusively for himself; that communi- 
ty of property is the only proper state for a society of Christians; 
that it is not allowed to any good Christian to have any authority oi 
command over other Christians, nor to hold any office of govern 
ment or hereditary power, but on the contrary, that, as all m<^^ 

* La Rfvue indeperuiante . — Fd 
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are equal before God, so they ought to be on earth also. These 
doctrines were nothing but conclusions drawn from the Bible and 
from Luther’s own writings; but the Reformer was not prepared 
to go as far as the people did; notwithstanding the courage he 
displayed against the spiritual authorities, he had not freed 
himself from the political and social prejudices of his age; he 
believed as firmly in the right divine of princes and landlords to 
trample upon the people, as he did in the Bible. Besides this, he 
wanted the protection of the aristocracy and the protestant 
princes, and thus he wrote a tract against the rioters, disclaiming 
not only every connection with them, but also exhorting the 
aristocracy to put them down with the utmost severity, as rebels 
against the laws of God. “Kill them like dogs!” he exclaimed. The 
whole tract is written with such an animosity, nay, fury and 
fanaticism against the people, that it will ever form a blot 
upon Luther's character; it shows that, if he began his career 
as a man c^f the people, he was now entirely in the service of 
their oppressors. The insurrection, after a most bloody civil war, 
was suppressed, and the peasants reduced to their former servi- 
tude. 

If we except some solitary instances, of which no notice was 
taken by the public, there has been no party of Social Reformers 
in Germany, since the peasants’ war, up to a very recent date. The 
public mind during the last fifty years was too much occupied with 
questions of either a merely political or merely metaphysical 
nature — questions, which had to be answered, before the social 
question could be discussed with the necessary calmness and 
knowledge. Men, who would have been decidedly opposed to a 
system of community, if such had been proposed to them, were 
nevertheless paving the way for its introduction. 

It was among the working class of Germany that Social Reform 
iias been of late made again a topic of discussion. Germany having 
(omparatively little manufacturing industry, the mass of the 
working classes is made up by handicraftsmen, who previous to 
their establishing themselves as little masters, travel for some years 
over Germany, Switzerland, and very often over France also. A 
great number of German workmen is thus continually going to 
and from Paris, and must of course there become acquainted with 
the political and social movements of the French working classes. 
Gne of these men, William Weitling, a native of Magdeburg in 

Mns IS a refereiut* to l.uther’s Vi'ydfr du' mordtsche urnid reubischfnn Rottenn der 

f'auK'Du — Kd 
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Prussia, and a simple journeyman-tailor, resolved to establish 
communities in his own country. 

This man, who is to be considered as the founder of German 
Communism, after a few years’ stay in Paris, went to Switzerland, 
and, whilst he was working in some tailor’s shop in Geneva, 
preached his new gospel to his fellow-workmen. He farmed 
Communist Associations in all the towns and cities on the \ Swiss 
side of the lake of Geneva, most of the Germans who worked 
there becoming favourable to his views. Having thus prepared the 
public mind, he issued a periodical, the Young Generation,^ for a 
more extensive agitation of the country. This paper, although 
written for working men only, and by a working man, has from its 
beginning been superior to most of the French Communist 
publications, even to Father Cabet’s Populaire. It shows that its 
editor must have worked very hard to obtain that knowledge of 
history and politics which a public writer cannot do without, and 
which a neglected education had left him deprived of. It shows, at 
the same time, that Weitling was always struggling to unite his 
various ideas and thoughts on society into a complete system of 
Communism. The Young Generation was first published in 1841; in 
the following year, Weitling published a work: Guarantees of 
Harmony and Liberty,^ in which he gave a review of the old social 
system and the outlines of a new one. I shall, perhaps, some time 
give a few extracts from this book. 

Having thus established the nucleus of a Communist party in 
Geneva and its neighbourhood, he went to Zurich, where, as in other 
towns of Northern Switzerland, some of his friends had already 
commenced to operate upon the minds of the working men. He now 
began to organise his party in these towns. Under the name of 
Singing Clubs, associations were formed for the discussion of Social 
reorganisation. At the same time Weitling advertised his intention to 
publish a book, — The Gospel of the Poor Sinners.^^^ But here the polic e 
interfered with his proceedings. 

In June last, Weitling was taken into custody, his papers and his 
book were seized, before it left the press. The Executive of the 
Republic appointed a committee to investigate the matter, and to 
report to the Grand Council, the representatives of the people. This 
report has been printed a few months since.*^ It appears from it, that 


* Die junge Generation. — Ed. 

^ Wilhelm Weitling, Garantien der Harmonte und freihett. — Ed. 

^ [J. C. Biuntschli,] Die Kommunisten in der Schweiz nach den hei WeithH 
vorgejundenen Papieren. — Ed. 
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a great many Communist associations existed in every part of 
Switzerland, consisting mostly of German working men; that 
Weitling was considered as the leader of the party, and received 
from time to time reports of progress; that he was in correspondence 
with similar associations of Germans in Paris and London, and that 
all these societies, being composed of men who very often changed 
their residence, were so many seminaries of these “dangerous and 
Utopian doctrines”, sending out their elder members to Germany, 
Hungary, and Italy, and imbuing with their spirit every workman 
who came within their reach. The report was drawn up by Dr. 
Bluntschli, a man of aristocratic and fanatically Christian opinions, 
and the whole of it therefore is written more like a party 
denunciation, than like a calm, official report. Communism is 
denounced as a doctrine dangerous in the extreme, subversive of all 
existing order, and destroying all the sacred bonds of society. 
The pious doctor, besides, is at a loss for words sufficiently 
strong to express his feelings as to the frivolous blasphemy with 
which these infamous and ignorant people try to justify their 
wicked and revolutionary doctrines, by passages from the 
Holy Scriptures. Weitling and his party are, in this respect, 
just like the Icarians in France, and contend that Christianity is 
(Communism. 

The result of Weitling’s trial did very little to satisfy the 
anticipations of the Zurich government. Although Weitling and his 
friends were sometimes very incautious in their expressions, yet the 
charge of high treason and conspiracy against him could not be 
maintained; the criminal court sentenced him to six months’ 
imprisonment, and eternal banishment from Switzerland; the 
members of the Zurich associations were expelled the Canton; the 
report was communicated to the governments of the other Cantons 
and to the foreign embassies, but the Communists in other parts of 
Switzerland were very little interfered with. The prosecution 
came too late, and was too little assisted by the other Cantons; 
it did nothing at all for the destruction of Communism, and 
was even favourable to it, by the great interest it produced in 
all countries of the German tongue. Communism was almost 
unknown in Germany, but became by this an object of general 
attention. 

Besides this party there exists another in Germany, which 
advcxates Communism. The former, being thoroughly a popular 
party, will no doubt very soon unite all the working classes of 
Cermany; that party which 1 now refer to is a philosophical one, 
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unconnected in its origin with either French or English Communists, 
and arising from that philosophy which, since the last fifty years, 
Germany has been so proud of. 

The political revolution of France was accompanied by a 
philosophical revolution in Germany. Kant began it by overthrowing 
the old system of Leibnitzian metaphysics, which at the end <()f last 
century was introduced in all Universities of the Continent. Fichte 
and Schelling commenced rebuilding, and Hegel completed th^ new 
system. There has never been, ever since man began to think, a 
system of philosophy as comprehensive as that of Hegel. Logic, 
metaphysics, natural philosophy, the philosophy of mind, the 
philosophy of law, of religion, of history, all are united in one system, 
reduced to one fundamental principle. The system appeared quite 
unassailable from without, and so it was; it has been overthrown 
from within only, by those who were Hegelians themselves. I cannot, 
of course, give here a complete development either of the system or 
of its history, and therefore must restrain myself to the following 
remarks. The progress of (German philosophy from Kant to Hegel 
was so consistent, so logical, so necessar)^ if I may say so, that no 
other systems besides those I have named could subsist. There arc 
two or three of them, but they found no attention; they were so 
neglected, that nobody would even do them the honour to overthrow 
them. Hegel, notwithstanding his enormous learning and his deep 
thought, was so much occupied with abstract questions, that he 
neglected to free himself from the prejudices of his age — an age of 
restoration for old systems of government and religion. But h\^ 
disciples had very different views on these subjects. Hegel died in 
1831, and as early as 1835 appeared Strauss’ Life of Jesus, the first 
work showing some progress beyond the limits of orthodox 
Hegelianism. Others follow^ed; and in 1837 the Christians rose* 
against what they called the New Hegelians, denouncing them as 
Atheists, and calling for the interference of the state. The state, 
however, did not interfere, and the controversy went on. At that 
time, the New, or Ycmng Hegelians, were so little conscious of the 
consequences of their own reasoning, that they all denied the charge 
of Atheism, and called themselves Christians and Protestants, 
although they denied the existence of a God who was not man, and 
declared the history' of the gospels to be a pure mythology. It was not 
until last year, in a pamphlet,^ by the writer of these lines, that the 
charge of Atheism was allowed to be just. But the development wt'nt 

* Fredenck F.ngels, SchfUtng and Revelation (see this edition, Vol 2). — FJ 
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on. The Young Hegelians of 1842 were declared Atheists and 
Republicans; the periodical of the party, the German Annals,"" was 
more radical and open than ever before; a political paper ^ was 
established, and very soon the whole of the German liberal press was 
entirely in our hands. We had friends in almost every considerable 
town of Germany; we provided all the liberal papers with the 
necessary matter, and by this means made them our organs; we 
inundated the country with pamphlets, and soon governed public 
opinion upon every question. A temporary relaxation of the 
censorship of the press added a great deal to the energy of this 
movement, quite novel to a considerable part of the German public. 
Papers, published under the authorisation of a government censor, 
contained things which, even in France, would have been punished 
as high treason, and other things which could not have been 
pronounced in England, without a trial for blasphemy being' the 
consequence of it. The movement was so sudden, so rapid, so 
energetically pursued, that the government as well as the public were 
dragged along with it for some time. But this violent character of the 
agitation proved that it was not founded upon a strong party among 
the public, and that its power was produced by the surprise and 
( onsternation only of its opponents. The governments, recovering 
their senses, put a stop to it by a most despotic oppression of the 
liberty of speech. Pamphlets, newspapers, periodicals, scientific 
works were suppressed by dozens, and the agitated state of the 
( 0 U 1 UT 7 soon subsided. It is a matter of course that such a tyrannical 
interference will not check the progress of public opinion, nor 
quench the principles defended by the agitators; the entire 
[)ersecution has been of no use whatever to the ruling powers; 
because, if (/icy had not put down the movement, it would have been 
checked by the apathy of the public at large, a public as little 
jnepared for radical changes as that of every' other country; and, if 
e\en this had nor been the case, the republican agitation would have 
been abandoned by the agitators themselves, who now, by develop- 
ing farther and farther the consequences of their philosophy, 
i)e( ame Communists. The princes and rulers of Germany, at the very 
moment when they believed to have put down for ever republican- 
ism, saw the rise of Communism from the ashes ot political agitation; 
^nd this new doctrine appears to them even more dangerous and 
bnmidable than that in whose apparent destruction they rejoiced. 


^ Deutsche Jahrbucher ftir Wissenschaft und Kunst — Ed. 
Rheinische Zeitung fiir Politik, Handel und Ceuterbe — Ed. 
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As early as autumn, 1842, some of the party contended for the 
insufficiency of political change, and declared their opinion to be, 
that a Social revolution based upon common property, was the only 
state of mankind agreeing with their abstract principles. But even the 
leaders of the party, such as Dr. Bruno Bauer, Dr. Feuerbach, and 
Dr. Ruge, were not then prepared for this decided step. The pfolitic al 
paper of the party, the Rhenish Gazette,"' published some papers 
advocating Communism, but without the wished-for effect. \Com- 
munism, however, was such a consequence of New Hegelian 

philosophy, that no opposition could keep it down, and, in the course 
of this present year, the originators of it had the satisfaction of seeing 
one republican after the other join their ranks. Besides Dr. Hess, one 
of the editors of the now suppressed Rhenish Gazette, and who was, in 
fact, the first Communist of the party, there are now a great mam 
others; as Dr. Ruge, editor of the German Annals, the scientifn 
periodical of the Young Hegelians, which has been suppressed h\ 
resolution of the (iernian Diet Dr. Marx, another of the editors oi 
the Rhenish Gazette; George Herwegh, the poet whose letter to iht 
King of Prussia was translated, last winter, by most of the Englid* 
papers,^''"’ and others: and we hope that the remainder oi tin 
republican party will, by-and-by, come over too. 

Tfius, philosophical Communism may be tonsidered for e\ c f 
established in Germany, notwithstanding the efforts of the govern 
merits to keep it down. They have annihilated the press in tlu n 
dominions, but to no effect; the progress parties profit by the tu* 
press of Switzerland and France, and their public al ions are < 1 " 
extensively circulated in Germany, as if they were printed in iluii 
country itself. All persecutions anci prohibitmns have provtd 
ineffectual, and will ever do so; the Germans are a philosophu a! 
nation, and will not, cannot abandon (>ornmunisrn, as soon as n 
founded upon sound philosophical principles: chiefly if it is derived 
as an unavoidable conc lusion from their own philoscjphy . And this 
the part we have to perform now. Our party has to prove that (*iiliei 
all the philosophical efforts of the German nation, from Kant le 
Hegel, have been useless — worse than useless; or, that they tnu'i 
end in Communism; that the Germans must either reject their gn 
philosophers, whose names they hold up as the glc^ry of their naiioii. 
or that they must adopt Communism. And this will be proved, 
dilemma the Germans will be forced into, and there can scanclv 
any doubt as to which side of the question the people will adopi 
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There is a greater chance in Germany for the establishment of a 
Communist party among the educated classes of society, than 
anywhere else. The Germans are a very disinterested nation; if in 
Germany principle comes into collision with interest, principle will 
almost always silence the claims of interest. The same love of abstract 
principle, the same disregard of reality and self-interest, which have 
brought the Germans to a state of political nonentity, these very same 
qualities guarantee the success of philosophical Communism in that 
country. It will appear very singular to Englishmen, that a party 
which aims at the destruction of private property is chiefly made up 
by those who have property; and yet this is the case in Germany. We 
tan recruit our ranks from those classes only which have enjoyed a 
pretty good education; that is, from the universities and from the 
commercial class; and in either we have not hitherto met with any 
( onsiderable difficulty. 

As to the particular doctrines of our party, we agree much more 
with the English Socialists than with any other party. Their system, 
like ours, is founded upon philosophical principle; they struggle, as 
we do, against religious prejudices whilst the French reject 
])hilosophy and perpetuate religion by dragging it over with 
themselves into the projected new state of society. The French 
( omrnunists could assist us in the first stages only of our 
development, and we soon found that we knew more than our 
te at hers; but we shall have to learn a great deal yet from the English 
Socialists. Although our fundamental principles give us a broader 
i>ase, inasmuch as we received them from a system of philosophy 
embracing ever>' part of human knowledge; yet in everything 
inaring upon practice, upon the facts of the present state of society, 
we lind that the English Scxialists are a long w^ay before us, and have 
left very little to be done. I may say, besides, that I have met 
With English Socialists wnth whom I agree upon almost every 
question. 

1 cannot now give an exposition of this Communist system 
without adding too much to the length of this paper; but I intend to 
do so some time soon, if the Editor of the AVu' Moral World"" will allow' 
the space for it.‘^^ 1 therefore conclude bv stating that, 
withstanding the persecutions of the German governments (I 
understand that, in Berlin, Mr. Edgar Bauer is being prosecuted for 
u Comniunist publication and in Stuttgart another gentleman has 
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been committed for the novel crime of “Communist correspon- 
dence”!), notwithstanding this, I say, every necessary step is taken to 
bring about a successful agitation for Social Reform, to establish a 
new periodical, and to secure the circulation of all publications 
advocating Communism. 

Wntten on October 23 and at the begin- 
ning of November 1843 

First published in The New Moral World, 

'Fhird Series, Nos. 19 and 21, November 
4 ami 18, 1843 

Signed: F. Engels 


Printed according to the news- 
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PROGRESS OF COMMUNISM IN GERMANY. 
PERSECUTION OF THE COMMUNISTS IN 
SWITZERLAND 


Frankfort, November 26. The associations of the working classes 
for the purpose of introducing practically the ideas of scxialism, or 
rather communism, by means of revolutionary reform, become daily 
more frequent and more dangerous. The governments are daily 
issuing decrees against the wandering customs of artisans and 
apprentices; they especially prohibited their vi.siting Switzerland, 
which is c onsidered as the home of these revolutionaiy ideas. Several 
apostles of socialism have been arrested.' 


The Baslf Gazette of the 29th states the Supreme Tribunal of 
Zurich has passed judgment on the appeal of M. Weitling. who was 
found guilty in the first instance of di.saffection, and sentenced to 
.several months’ imprisonment’’ and five years' banishment; first, for 
having excited the people to revolt; and, secondly, for having 
entered into secret associations"’'' notwithstanding the laws of the 
country concerning refugees. He was acquitted of the charges 
brought against him of bringing religion into contempt. 

First published in Ihe Northern Star No Pnnted according to the news- 

.‘M7, Ufcember 9, 1843 and in The New paper The Northern Star 

Moral World, December 16, 1843 


** In TTie New Moral World the following paragraph was added; ‘‘Several 
apostles of Socialism have been arrested; but a better means than those of 
compulsion has lieen thought of; it consists in the organisation of a great 
assexiiation for the purpose of bestowing sound instruction to the working 
classes by propagating useful lectures among them. A reading company {Lese- 
^'erein) has been established here in Frankfort, and seveial hundreds of the 
'vc>rkirig classes are already enrolled in it." 

Sec this volume, p. 403.— Ed. 



THE TIMES ON GERMAN COMMUNISM 


To the Editor of the New Moral World 

Sir. — Seeing the paper from the Times on the Communists in 
Germany, republished in The New Moral World , 1 thought it 
better not to let it pass without some commentatory remarks, 
which you perhaps will find worth inserting. 

The Times hitherto enjoyed on the continent the reputation of a 
well-informed newspaper, but a few more articles like that on 
German Communism must very soon destroy that opinion. Every 
one who has the slightest knowledge of the social movements in 
France and Germany, must at once perceive that the author of the 
paper alluded to speaks of a subject of which he is thoroughly 
ignorant. He knows not even so much about it as would enable 
him to expose the weaker parts of the party he attacks. If he 
wanted to decry Weitling, he could have found in his writings 
passages much more fitted for his purpose than those he trans- 
lates. If he only would have given himself the trouble to read the 
report of the Zurich committee,* which he professes to have read, 
but evidently has not, he would have found plenty of matter for 
slander, lots of garbled passages collected expressly for the 
purpose. It is very curious, after all, that the Communists 
themselves must furnish their opponents with arms for the 
combat; but, standing upon the broad base of philosophical 
argument, they can afford to do so. 

The correspondent of the Times begins by describing the 
Communist party as very weak in France, and doubts whether the 
insurrection of 1839, in Paris,”' was got up by them, or, which he 

* [J. C. Bluntschli,] Die Kommunuten in der Schwea nach den bet Weitling i'"’ 
gefundenen Papieren (see also this volume, pp. 402-03). — Ed. 
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thinks very likely, by the “powerful” republican party. My well- 
informed informer of the English public, do you consider a party 
very weak which numbers about half a million of adult males? Do 
you know that the “powerful” republican party in France is, and 
has been these last nine years, in a state of utter dissolution and 
increasing decay? Do you know that the National newspaper, the 
organ of this “powerful” party, has a more limited circulation 
than any other Paris paper? Must I. a foreigner, remind you of 
the republican subscription for the Irish repeal fund, got up by 
the National last summer, and amounting to less than one 
hundred pounds, although the republicans affected considerable 
sympathy for the Irish repealers? Do you not know that the 
mass of the republican party, the working classes, have seceded 
from their richer partisans long since, and not joined, no, estab- 
lished the Communist party, long before Cabet commenced to 
advocate Communism? Do you not know that all the “power” of 
the French republicans consists in the reliance they have in the 
(.ommunists, who wish to see a republic established before they 
begin putting Communism into practice? It seems you are igno- 
rant of all these things, and yet you ought to know them, in order 
to form a correct opinion of continental Socialism. 

As to the insurrection of 1839, I do not consider such things 
creditable to any party; but I have it from parties actively engaged 
in this emeute, that it was plotted and executed by the 
(>ommunists.‘"^ 

The well-informed correspondent goes on to state that 

“Fourier’s and Cabet 's doctrines seemed more to occupy the minds of some 
literary and scientific characters, than to gain general fas our with the people”. 

Of Fourier this is true, as I had occasion to show in a former 
number of this paper**; but Cabet! Cabet, the author of almost 
nothing but small pamphlets, — Cabet, who is always called Father 
Cabet, a name not likely to be given by “literary and scientific 
(haracters”, — Cabet, whose greatest fault is superficiality and want 
nf regard for the just claims of scientific research, — Cabet, the 
t'ditor of a paper^ calculated for the information of those who are 
able to read only — that this mans doctrines should occupy the 
mind of a professor of the Parisian university, like Michelet, or 
Quinet, whose boast is a deepness deeper than mysticism? It is too 
ludicrous. 


See this volume, pp, 394-96. — Ed 
' Le Populaire de 1841 —Ed. 
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The correspondent then speaks of the celebrated German 
nocturnal meeting at Hambach and Steinholzli,*’'* and expresses 
his opinion 

“that this bore rather a political than a social revolutionary character”. 

I hardly know where to begin in exposing the blunders of this 
sentence. Firstly, “nocturnal meetings” are quite unknown 'on the 
continent: we have no torch-light Chartists’ or nocturnal Rebec- 
caite assemblages.^'^ The Hambach meeting was held in open day, 
under the eyes of the authorities. Secondly, Hambach is a place in 
Bavaria, and Steinholzli in Switzerland, some hundred miles from 
Hambach: yet our correspondent speaks of the “Hambach and 
Steinholzli meeting”. Thirdly, these two meetings were separated 
by a considerable extent, not only of space, but of time also. The 
Steinholzli meeting took place several years after the other. 
Fourthly, these meetings not only seemed, but in reality did bear a 
merely political character; they were held before the C.ommunists 
appeared in the field. 

The sources from which our correspondent got his invaluable 
information, were “the report of the (Zurich) Commission, the 
published and unpublished Communist writings discovered at the 
arrest of Weitling, and personal inquiry”. Now it is evident, from 
the ignorance of our correspondent, that he never read ilu 
report; it is evident that ^'published communistical writings” could 
not be ''discovered^' at the arrest of anybody, as the very fact of 
their “publication” destroys every possibility of a “discovery”. Tlie 
attorney-general of Zurich certainly would not boast of tlu 
“discovery” of books which e\ery bookseller could have furnished 
him with! As to the “unpublished” writings, for the suppression ol 
which the prosecution was commenced, the Zurich senators would 
have been inconsistent indeed, had they, as our correspondeni 
appears to believe, afterwards published them themselves! The\ 
did no such thing. In fact, in all the report of our correspondeni, 
there is nothing produced, which he could have procured from 
this source and from that of personal inquiry, if it be not the two 
novel facts, that the German C^ommunists got their doctrine chiefb 
from Cabet and Fourier, whom they attack; as our correspondeni 
could have read in the same book from which he so extensiveh 
quotes (Weitling’s Guarantees,^ p. 228); and that “they consider as 
their four evangelists, Cabet, Proudhon, Weitling, and — and-' 
Constant”! Benjamin (Constant, the friend of Madame de Stael. 
died long ago, and never thought of anything connected 

Wilh**lm Wnlling, C^nrantit^n iUy tiarmonif und Freiheit — Kd 
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social reform. Evidently our correspondent means Considerant, 
the Fourierist, editor of the Phalange, now the Democratie Pacific 
que, who is not at all connected with the Communists. 

“The Communist doctrine is at present more negative than positive" 

jnd immediately after this assertion is given, our correspon- 
dent cuts its throat by laying down, in twelve paragraphs, an 
outline of Weitling’s proposed arrangements for a new social state, 
which arrangements are altogether positive, and do not even 
mention the destruction of the present social system. 

These extracts, however, are given in a very confused manner, 
showing that our correspondent did in several cases fail to hit 
upon the vital point of the question, and gave in its stead some 
lather insignificant details. Thus he omits to state the chief point 
in which Weitling is superior to Cabei, namely, the abolition of all 
government by force and by majority, and the establishment in its 
stead of a mere administration, organising the different branches 
of labour, and distributing its produce; he omits the proposal to 
nominate all officers of this administration, and in every particular 
Branch, not by a majority of the community at large, but by those 
only who have a knowledge of the particular kind of work the 
luiure officer has to perform; and, one of the most important 
teatures of the plan, that the nominators are to select the fittest 
person, by means of some kind of prize essays, without knowing 
ilic author of any of these essays; the names to be sealed up, and 
that paper only to be opened which contains the name of the 
successful competitor; obviating by this all personal motives which 
could bias the minds of the electors. 

As to the remainder of the extracts from Weitling, I leave it to 
the readers of this periodical to judge, whether they contain such 
aiiuemptible stuff as our correspondent thinks them to be; or 
whether they do not advocate in most, if not in all cases, the same 
principles and proposals, for the propagation of which this paper 
was established. At any rate, if the Times should wish to comment 
again on German Communism, it would do well to provide 
'Uiother correspondent. 

I am. Sir, vours truly, 

F. Engels 


nttrn on januaiy 1,S, 1844 Printed ai cording to the news- 

hiM published in The Sew Moral World, *^‘*P^* 

‘«ni(i Sene.^, No. 80. jaiuiarv 20. 1844 



FRENCH COMMUNISM 


To the Editor of the New Moral World 

Manchester, January 28, 1844 

DEAR SIR, — In my letter to you in the New Moral World of the 
13th instant 1 committed an error. 1 considered the correspondent 
of the Times wrong in naming a M. Constant as a Communist ■■ 
but since I wrote, I have received some French Communist 
publications, in which an Abbe Constant is named as a partisan oi 
the Community System. At the same time, Mr. Goodwyn Barmb\ 
had the kindness to give me some further information about the 
Abbe Constant, who, he says, has been imprisoned for his 
principles, and is the author of several Communist works. His 
creed is thus expressed in his own words: I am a Christian and I 
take Christianity to be community only. 

Requesting you, therefore, to correct the above error in youi 
next number, 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

F. Engeh 

Written on January 28, 1844 Printed according to the new-i 

First published in The New Moral World, paper 

Third Series, No. S2, February 3. 1844 


* See this volume, pp. 412-13. — Ed. 



CONTINENTAL MOVEMENTS 


The well-known novel of Eugene Sue, The Mysteries of Paris, has 
made a deep impression upon the public mind, especially in 
(Icrmany; the forcible manner in which this book depicts the 
misery and demoralisation falling to the share of the “lower 
orders” in great cities, could not fail to direct public attention to 
the state of the poor in general. The Germans begin to discover, 
as the AllgMeine Zeitung, the Times of Germany, says, that the 
style of novel writing has undergone a complete revolution during 
these last ten years; that instead of kings and princes, who 
iormerly were the heroes of similar tales, it is now the poor, the 
despised class, whose fates and fortunes, joys and sufferings, are 
made the topic of romance; they are finding out at last that this 
new class of novel writers, such as G. Sand, E. Sue, and Boz,‘ is 
indeed a sign of the times. The good Germans always thought, 
that misery and destitution existed in Paris and Lyons, London 
and Manchester only, and that Germany was entirely free from 
Muh excrescences of over-civilisation and of excessive manufactur- 
ing industry. Now, however, they begin to see that they also may 
muster a considerable amount of social disease; the Berlin papers 
(onfess, that the “Voigtland” of that town is not inferior in this 
Inspect to St. Giles’”*’ or any other abode of the pariahs of 
civilisation; they confess, that, although trades’ unions and strikes 
have hitherto been unknown in Germany, yet help is much 
needed, in order to avoid the occurrence of similar things among 
their own countrymen. Dr. Mundt, a lecturer at the Berlin 
university, has commenced a course of public lectures on the 
tlifferent systems of Social Re-organisation; and although he is not 

'* Charles Dickens. — Ed. 
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the man to form a correct and impartial judgment upon such 
things, yet these lectures must do a great deal of good. It may 
easily be conceived, how favourable this moment is for the 
commencement of a more extensive social agitation in Germany, 
and what will be the effect of a new periodical advocating a 
thorough social reform. Such a periodical has been established in 
Paris under the title of German and French Annals’"; its editors. Dr. 
Ruge and Dr. Marx, as well as its other contributors, belong to the 
“learned Communists” of Germany, and are supported by the 
most distinguished Socialist authors of France. The periodical, 
which is to be published in monthly numbers, and to contain 
French as well as German articles, could not, indeed, commence at 
a more favourable moment, and its success may be considered as 
certain, even before the first number is issued.''" 

F. F. 

Wntien laLt* iii Januars 1S4-1 Printed accoidiiig to the news 

First published in The New papei 

Moral World, Third Scries, 

No. 32, February .3, 1844 


Deutsch-Franziisische Jahrbucher — Ed. 



THE PRESS AND THE GERMAN DESPOTS 


Our readers are aware of the rapid progress in Germany of 
Republican and Gommunist principles, which progress has of late 
excited unusual terror amongst the crowned brigands and their 
advisers of that great confederation of nations/ Additional measures 
of repre ssion are, therefore, being called into operation to check the 
growth of these “dangerous doctrines particularly in Prussia. It 
appears that in the year 1834, a secret Conference of Plenipoten* 
liaries was held at Vienna, when a Protocol was agreed to, but which 
has only recently been published, imposing most absolute restrictions 
u])on the press, and proclaiming and enforcing the “right divine” of 
Princes over all legislative and other popular bodies whatsoever. As a 
siiccimen of the “Holy Alliance” principle of this atrocious Protocol, 
we may state that the eighteenth article provides that 

‘ riuKes who are menaced on the pan of then states by any infringement of the 
'I (Ins laid down by the decree of the Diet of 18:^2, are to dissolve these states, and to 
“bt.un military aid in support from the rest of the confederation ” 

We may add, as a proof of how the fairness and freedom of the 
press is understood in Prussia, that strict orders have been given to 
tensors at Cologne, Munster, and other Catholic towns, not to 
permit the republication of any parts of the Irish trials now in 
progress. One German journal wished to send a reporter or 
torrespondent to Dublin; but there was no hope of being allowed to 
publish even his letter. No matter, liberty shall yet be triumphant, 
despite their dungeons and bayonets. 

at the end of January and the Printed according to the news- 

^»cviMning of February 1844 paper 

published in The Northern Stai 
‘^2'), February 3, 1844 

• c . the German (Confederation. — Ed. 



OUTLINES OF A CRITIQUE 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY'*® 


Political economy came into being as a natural result of the 
expansion of trade, and with its appearance elementary, unscien- 
tific huckstering was replaced by a developed system of licensed 
fraud, an entire science of enrichment. 

This political economy or science of enrichment born of thf 
merchants’ mutual envy and greed, bears on its brow the mark of 
the most detestable selfishness. People still lived in the naive belief 
that gold and silver were wealth, and therefore considered nothing 
more urgent than the prohibition everywhere of the export of the 
“precious” metals. The nations faced each other like misers, each 
clasping to himself with both arms his precious money-bag, eyeing 
his neighbours with envy and distrust. Every conceivable meam 
was employed to lure from the nations with whom one had 
commerce as much ready cash as possible, and to retain snugh 
within the customs-boundary all which had happily been gathered 
in. 

If this principle had been rigorously carried through trade 
would have been killed. People therefore began to go beyond thi-s 
first stage. They came to appreciate that capital locked up in a 
chest was dead capital, while capital in circulation increased 
continuously. They then became more sociable, sent off their 
ducats as call-birds to bring others back with them, and realised 
that there is no harm in paying A too much for his commodity so 
long as it can be disposed of to B at a higher price. 

On this basis the mercantile system was built. The avaricious 
character of trade was to some extent already beginning to bf 
hidden. The nations drew slightly nearer to one another, con- 
cluded trade and friendship agreements, did business with one 
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another and, for the sake of larger profits, treated one another 
with all possible love and kindness. But in fact there was still the 
old avarice and selfishness and from time to time this erupted in 
wars, which in that day were all based on trade jealousy. In these 
wars it also became evident that trade, like robbery, is based on 
the law of the strong hand. No scruples whatever were felt about 
exacting by cunning or violence such treaties as were held to be 
the most advantageous. 

The cardinal point in the whole mercantile system is the theory 
of the balance of trade. For as it still subscribed to the dictum that 
gold and silver constitute wealth, only such transactions as would 
finally bring ready cash into the country were considered profit- 
able. To ascertain this, exports were compared with imports. 
When more had been exported than imported, it was believed that 
the difference had come into the country in ready cash, and that 
the country was richer by that difference. The art of the econo- 
mists, therefore, consisted in ensuring that at the end of each 
vear exports should show a favourable balance over imports; and 
for the sake of this ridiculous illusion thousands of men have been 
slaughtered! Trade, too, has had its crusades and inquisitions. 

The eighteenth century, the century of revolution, also re- 
volutionised economics. But just as all the revolutions of this 
century were one-sided and bogged down in antitheses — just as 
abstract materialism was set in opposition to abstract spiritualism, 
the republic to monarchy, the social contract to divine 
light —likewise the economic revolution did not get beyond 
antithesis. The premises remained everywhere in force: material- 
ism did not attack the Christian contempt for and humiliation of 
Man, and merely posited Nature instead of the Christian God as 
the Absolute confronting Man. In politics no one dreamt of 
examining the premises of the state as such. It did not occur to 
economics to question the validity of private property. Therefore, the 
new economics was only half an advance. It was obliged to betray 
and to disavow its own premises, to have recourse to sophistry and 
hypocrisy so as to cover up the contradictions in which it became 
entangled, so as to reach the conclusions to which it was driven 
not by its premises but by the humane spirit of the century. Thus 
economics took on a philanthropic character. It withdrew its 
favour from the producers and bestowed it on the consumers. It 
affected a solemn abhorrence of the bloody terror of the mercantile 
'‘Vstem, and proclaimed trade to be a bond of friendship and union 
among nations as among individuals. All was pure splendour and 
‘^magnificence — yet the premises reasserted themselves soon enough, 
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and in contrast to this sham philanthropy produced the Malthusian 
population theory — the crudest, most barbarous theory that ever 
existed, a system of despair which struck down all those beautiful 
phrases about philanthropy and world citizenship. The premises 
begot and reared the factory system and modern slavery, which 
yields nothing in inhumanity and cruelty to ancient slaver^. Modern 
economics — the system of free trade based on Adam Smiti^i’s Wealth 
of Nations — re\ eals itself to be that same hypocrisy, inccinsistenc \ 
and immorality which now confront free humanity in every sphere 

But was Smith’s system, then, not an advance? Of course it was. 
and a necessary advance at that. It was necessary to overthrow th( 
mercantile system with its monopolies and hindrances to trade, s(y 
that the true consequences of private property could come to light 
It was necessary for all these petty, local and national considei 
ations to recede into the background, so that the struggle of oin 
time could become a universal human struggle. It was necessai\ 
for the theory of private property to leave the purely empirical 
path of merely objective inquiry and to acquire a more scientiin 
character which would also make it responsible for the const 
quences, and thus transfer the matter to a universally hunhiii 
sphere. It was necessary to carry the immorality contained in the 
old economics to its highest pitch, by attempting to deny it and 
the hypocrisy introduced (a necessary result of that attempt). Aii 
this lay in the nature of the case. We gladly concede that it is oni\ 
the justification and accomplishment of free trade that Iht^ 
enabled us to go beyond the economics of private property; i)ui 
we must at the same time have the right to expose the uiiti 
theoretical and practical nullity of this free trade. 

The nearer to our time the economists whom we have to jinlgt 
the more severe must our judgment become. For while Smith and 
Malthus found only scattered fragments, the modern economi'’i^ 
had the whole system complete before them: the consequeiKi^ 
had all been drawn; the contradictions came dearly enougli to 
light; yet they did not come to examining the premises, and 
accepted the responsibility for the whole system. The nearer iht 
economists come to the present time, the further they depart 
honesty. With every advance ol time, sophistry necessarih m 
creases, so as to prevent economics from lagging Ix-hind the mm'' 
This is why Ricardo, for instance, is more guilty than Adam Smith, 
and McCulloch and Mill more guilty than Ricardo. 

Even the mercantile system cannot be correctly judge'll 
modern economics since the latter is itself c^ne-sided and as 
burdened with that very system’s premises. (3nly that view win' ’ 
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rises above the opposition of the two systems, which criticises the 
premises common to both and proceeds from a purely human, 
universal basis, can assign to both their proper position. It will 
become evident that the protagonists of free trade are more in- 
veterate monopolists than the old mercantilists themselves. It will be- 
come evident that the sham humanity of the modern economists 
hides a barbarism of which their predecessors knew nothing; that 
the older economists’ conceptual confusion is simple and consistent 
compared with the double-tongued logic of their attackers, and 
that neither of the two factions can reproach the other with 
anything which would not recoil upon themselves. 

This is why modern liberal economics cannot comprehend the 
restoration of the mercantile system by List, whilst for us the 
matter is quite simple. The inconsistency and ambiguity of liberal 
economics must of necessity dissolve again into its basic compo- 
nents. Just as theology must either regress to blind faith or 
progress towards free philosophy, free trade must produce the 
restoration of monopolies on the one hand and the abolition of 
private property on the other. 

I'he only positive advance which liberal economics has made is 
the elaboration of the laws of private property. These are con- 
tained in it, at any rate, although not yet fully elaborated and 
clearly expressed. It follows that on all points \vhere it is a 
cjiiestion of deciding which is the shortest road to wealth — i. e., in 
all strictly economic controversies — the protagonists of free trade 
have right on their side. That is, needless to say, in controversies 
with the monopolists — not with the opponents of private proper- 
ty, for the English Socialists base long since proved both practically 
and theoretically that the latter are in a position to settle economic 
questions more correctly e\en from an economic point of view. 

In the critique c^f political economv, therefore, we shall examine 
tue basic categories, uncover the contradiction introduced by the 
iiee-trade system, and bring out the consequences of both sides of 
die contradiction. 


The term national wealth has only arisen as a result of the liberal 
^‘^^onomists’ passion for generalisation. As long as private property 
t'xists, this term has no meaning. The “natmnal wealth” of the 
I'nglish is very great and yet they are the poorest people under 
sun. One must either discard this term completely, or accept 
such premises as give it meaning. Similarlv with the terms 
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national economy and political or public economy. In the present 
circumstances that science ought to be called private economy, for 
its public connections exist only for the sake of private property. 


The immediate consequence of private property is traae — ex- 
change of reciprocal requirements — buying and selling.\ This 
trade, like every activity, must under the dominion of private 
property become a direct source of gain for the trader; i. e., each 
must seek to sell as dear as possible and buy as cheap as possible. 
In every purchase and sale, therefore, two men with diametricalH 
opposed interests confront each other. The confrontation is 
decidedly antagonistic, for each knows the intentions of the 
other — knows that they are opposed to his own. Therefore, the 
first consequence is mutual mistrust, on the one hand, and the 
justification of this mistrust — the application of immoral means to 
attain an immoral end — on the other. Thus, the first maxim iii 
trade is secretiveness — the concealment of everything which miglii 
reduce the value of the article in question. The result is that jii 
trade it is permitted to take the utmost advantage of the 
ignorance, the trust, of the opposing party, and likewise to impute 
qualities to one’s commodity which it does not possess. In a woid 
trade is legalised fraud. Any merchant who wants to give truth 
due can bear me witness that actual practice conforms with this 
theory. 

The mercantile system still had a certain artless Catholic can 
dour and did not in the least conceal the immoral nature of tradi 
We have seen how it openly paraded its mean avarice. The 
mutually hostile attitude of the nations in the eighteenth centiin. 
loathsome envy and trade jealousy, were the logical consequent 
of trade as such. Public opinion had not yet become humanised. 
Why, therefore, conceal things which resulted from the inhuman, 
hostile nature of trade itself? 

But when the economic Luther/ Adam Smith, criticised [)asi 
economics things had changed considerably. The century had 
been humanised; reason had asserted itself; morality began m 
claim its eternal right. The extorted trade treaties, the commercial 
wars, the strict isolation of the nations, offended too gieail^ 
against advanced consciousness. Protestant hypocrisy took tht 
place of Catholic candour. Smith proved that humanity, loo, 

“ Cf Karl Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, p. 290 o\ i'*' 
volume — Ed 
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rooted in the nature of commerce; that commerce must become 
‘‘among nations, as among individuals, a bond of union and 
friendship” instead of being “the most fertile source of discord 
and animosity” (cf. Wealth of Nations, Bk. 4, Ch. 3, § 2); that after 
all it lay in the nature of things for trade, taken overall, to be 
advantageous to all parties concerned. 

Smith was right to eulogise trade as humane. There is nothing 
absolutely immoral in the world. Trade, too, has an aspect wherein 
it pays homage to morality and humanity. But what homage! The 
law of the strong hand, the open highway robbery of the Middle 
Ages, became humanised when it passed over into trade; and 
trade became humanised when its first stage characterised by the 
prohibition of the export of money passed over into the mercan- 
tile system. Then the mercantile system itself was humanised. 
Naturally, it is in the interest of the trader to be on good terms 
with the one from whom he buys cheap as well as with the other 
to whom he sells dear. A nation therefore acts very imprudently if 
it fosters feelings of animosity in its suppliers and customers. The 
more friendly, the more advantageous. Such is the humanity of 
trade. And this hypocritical way of misusing morality for immoral 
purposes is the pride of the free-trade system. “Have we not 
overthrown the barbarism of the monopolies?” exclaim the hypo- 
crites. “Have we not carried civilisation to distant parts of the 
world? Have we not brought about the fraternisation of the 
peoples, and reduced the number of wars?” Yes, all this you have 
(lone — but howl You have destroyed the small monopolies so that 
the one great basic monopoly, property, may function the more 
freely and unrestrictedly. You have civilised the ends of the earth 
to win new terrain for the deployment of your vile avarice. You 
have brought about the fraternisation of the peoples — but the 
Iraternity is the fraternity of thieves. You have reduced the 
number of wars — to earn all the bigger profits in peace, to 
intensify to the utmost the enmity between individuals, the 
Ignominious war of competition! When have you done anything 
nut (}f pure humanity, from consciousness of the futility of the 
opposition between the general and the individual interest? When 
have you been moral without being interested, without harbouring 
at the back of your mind immoral, egoistical motives? 

By dissolving nationalities, the liberal economic system had done 
Us best to universalise enmity, to transform mankind into a horde 
of ravenous beasts (for what else are competitors?) who devour 
one another just becaiLse each has identical interests with all the 
others — after this preparatory work there remained but one step 
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to take before the goal was reached, the dissolution of the family. 
To accomplish this, economy’s own beautiful invention, the factory 
system, came to its aid. The last vestige of common interests, the 
community of goods in the possession of the family, has been 
undermined by the factory system and — at least here in En- 
gland — is already in the process of dissolution. It is a (fommon 
practice for children, as soon as they are capable of work {i. e., as 
soon as they reach the age of nine), to spend theiA wages 
themselves, to look upon their parental home as a mere boarding- 
house, and hand over to their parents a fixed amount for food 
and lodging. How can it be otherwise? What else can result from 
the separation of interests, such as forms the basis of the 
free-trade system? Once a principle is set in motion, it works by its 
own impetus through all its consequences, whether the economists 
like it or not. 

But the economist does not know himself what cause he serves. 
He does not know that with all his egoistical reasoning he 
nevertheless forms but a link in the chain of mankind’s universal 
progress. He does not know that by his dissolution of all sectional 
interests he merely paves the way for the great transformation to 
which the century is moving — the reconciliation of mankind with 
nature and with itself. 


The next category established by trade is value. There is n(» 
dispute between the old and the modern economists over this 
category, just as there is none over all the others, since the 
monopolists in their obsessive mania for getting rich had no time 
left to concern themselves with categories. All controversies over 
such points stem from the modern economists. 

The economist who lives by antitheses has also of course a double 
value — abstract or real value and exchange-value. There was a 
protracted quarrel over the nature of real value between the 
English, who defined the costs of production as the expression ol 
real value, and the Frenchman Say, who claimed to measure this 
value by the utility of an object. The quarrel hung in doubt from 
the beginning of the century, then became dormant without a 
decision having been reached. The economists cannot decide 
anything. 

The English — McCulloch and Ricardo in particular — thus as- 
sert that the abstract value of a thing is determined by the costs of 
production. Nota bene the abstract value, not the exchange-value. 
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the exchangeable value,'' value in exchange — that, they say, is 
something quite different. Why are the costs of production the 
measure of value? Because — listen to this! — because no one in 
ordinary conditions and leaving aside the circumstance of competi- 
tion would sell an object for less than it costs him to produce it. 
Would sell? What have we to do with “selling” here, where it is 
not a question of value in exchange? So we find trade again, which 
we are specifically supposed to leave aside — and what trade! A 
trade in which the cardinal factor, the circumstance of competi- 
tion, is not to be taken into account! First, an abstract value; now 
also an abstract trade — a trade without competition, i. e., a man 
without a body, a thought without a brain to produce thoughts. 
And does the economist never stop to think that as soon as 
competition is left out of account there is no guarantee at all that 
the producer will sell his commodity just at the cost of production? 
What confusion! 

Furthermore: Let us concede for a moment that everything is as 
the economist says. Supposing someone were to make with 
tremendous exertion and at enormous cost something utterly 
useless, something which no one desires — is that also worth its 
production costs? Certainly not, says the economist: Who will w^ant 
to buy it? So we suddenly have not only Say’s much decried utility 
but alongside it — with “buying” — the circumstance of competi- 
tion. It can’t be done — the economist cannot for one moment 
hold on to his abstraction. Not only what he painfully seeks to 
remove — competition — but also what he attacks — utility — crops 
up at every moment. Abstract value and its determination by the 
costs of production are, after all, only abstractions, nonentities. 

But let us suppose once more for a moment that the economist 
IS correct — how then will he determine the costs of production 
without taking account of competition? When examining the costs 
of production we shall see that this category too is based on 
competition, and here once more it becomes evident how little the 
economist is able to substantiate his claims. 

If we turn to Say, we find the same abstraction. The utility of an 
object is something purely subjective, something which cannot be 
decided absolutely, and certainly something which cannot be 
decided at least as long as one still roams about in antitheses. 
According to this theory, the necessities of life ought to possess 
more value than luxury articles. The only possible way to arrive at 
‘i more or less objective, apparently general decision on the greater 

FLnglish term quoted by Engels. — Ed 
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or lesser utility of an object is, under the dominion of private 
property, by competition; and yet it is precisely that circumstance 
which is to be left aside. But if competition is admitted production 
costs come in as well; for no one will sell for less than what he has 
himself invested in production. Thus, here, too, the one side of 
the opposition passes over involuntarily into the other. ; 

Let us try to introduce clarity into this confusion. The rvalue of 
an object includes both factors, which the contending parties 
arbitrarily separate — and, as we have seen, unsuccessfully. Value 
is the relation of production costs to utility. The first application 
of value is the decision as to whether a thing ought to be 
produced at all; i.e., as to whether utility counterbalances 
production costs. Only then can one talk of the application of 
value to exchange. The production costs of two objects being 
equal, the deciding factor determining their comparative value will 
be utility. 

This basis is the only just basis of exchange. But if one proceeds 
from this basis, who is to decide the utility of the object? The 
mere opinion of the parties concerned? Then in any event one will 
be cheated. Or are we to assume a determination grounded in the 
inherent utility of the object independent of the parties con- 
cerned, and not apparent to them? If so, the exchange can only be 
effected by coercion, and each party considers itself cheated. The 
contradiction between the real inherent utility of the thing and tht 
determination of that utility, between the determination of utilir\ 
and the freedom of those who exchange, cannot be superseded 
without superseding private property; and once this is superseded, 
there can no longer be any question of exchange as it exists a( 
present. The practical application of the concept of value will then 
be increasingly confined to the decision about production, and 
that is its proper sphere. 

But how do matters stand at present? We have seen that the 
concept of value is violently torn asunder, and that each of the 
separate sides is declared to be the whole. Production cost>. 
distorted from the outset by competition, are supposed to be value 
itself. So is mere subjective utility — since no other kind of utility 
can exist at present. To help these lame definitions on to then 
feet, it is in both cases necessary to have recourse to competition; 
and the best of it is that with the English competition represents 
utility, in contrast to the costs of production, whilst inversely with 
Say it introduces the costs of production in contrast to utility. But 
what kind of utility, what kind of production costs, does it 
introduce? Its utility depends on chance, on fashion, on the whim 
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of the rich; its production costs fluctuate with the fortuitous 
relationship of demand and supply. 

The difference between real value and exchange-value is based 
on a fact — namely, that the value of a thing differs from the 
so-called equivalent given for it in trade; i.e., that this equivalent is 
not an equivalent. This so-called equivalent is the price of the 
thing, and if the economist were honest, he would employ this 
term for “value in exchange”. But he has still to keep up some 
sort of pretence that price is somehow bound up with value, lest 
the immorality of trade become too obvious. It is, however, quite 
correct, and a fundamental law of private property, that price is 
determined by the reciprocal action of production costs and 
competition. This purely empirical law was the first to be discov- 
ered by the economist; and from this law he then abstracted his 
“real value”, i.e., the price at the time when competition is in a 
state of equilibrium, when demand and supply cover each other. 
Then, of course, what remains over are the costs of production 
and it is these which the economist proceeds to call “real value”, 
whereas it is merely a definite aspect of price. Thus everything in 
economics stands on its head. Value, the primary factor, the 
source of price, is made dependent on price, its own product. As 
IS well known, this inversion is the essence of abstraction; on which 
see Feuerbach. 


According to the economists, the production costs of a commod- 
ity consist of three elements: the rent for the piece of land 
required to produce the raw material; the capital with its profit, 
and the wages for the labour required for production and 
manufacture. But it becomes immediately evident that capital and 
labour are identical, since the economists themselves confess that 
capital is “stored-up labour”. We are therefore left with only two 
sides — the natural, objective side, land; and the human, subjective 
side, labour, which includes capital and, besides capital, a third 
tactor which the economist does not think about — I mean the 
mental element of invention, of thought, alongside the physical 
clement of sheer labour. What has the economist to do with 
nnentiveness? Have not all inventions fallen into his lap without 
any effort on his part? Has one of them cost him anything? Why 
then should he bother about them in the calculation of production 
Land, capital and labour are for him the conditions of 
'wealth, and he requires nothing else. Science is no concern of his. 
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What does it matter to him that he has received its gifts through 
Berthollet, Davy, Liebig, Watt, Cartwright, etc. — gifts which have 
benefited him and his production immeasurably? He does not 
know how to calculate such things; the advances of science go 
beyond his figures. But in a rational order which has gone 
beyond the division of interests as it is found with the 
economist, the mental element certainly belongs among; the ele- 
ments of production and will find its place, too, in economics 
among the costs of production. And here it is certainly gratifying 
to know that the promotion of science also brings its rtiaterial 
reward; to know that a single achievement of science like James 
Watt’s steam-engine has brought in more for the world in the first 
fifty years of its existence than the world has spent on the 
promotion of science since the beginning of time. 

We have, then, two elements of production in operation — natun 
and man, with man again active physically and mentally, and can 
now’ return to the economist and his production costs. 


What cannot be monopolised has no value, says the econom- 
ist — a proposition which we shall examine more cioseh latei on 
If we say “has no price'\ then the proposition is valid for the ordci 
w'hich rests on private property. If land could be had as easiU 
air, no one would pay rent. Since this is not the case, but since 
rather, the extent cjf a piece ot land to be apprc:)priateci is limii-d 
in any particular case, one pays rent for the appropriated, i.e., liu 
monopolised land, or one pays down a purchase price for it. Aftci 
this enlightenment about the origin of the value of land ii is, 
however, very strange to have to hear from the economist that tlu 
rent of land is the difference between the yield from the land f(»i 
which rent is paid and from the worst land worth cultivating at all 
As is well known, this is the definition of rent fully developed tor 
the first time by Ricardo. This definition is indeed correct m 
practice if one presupposes that a fall in demand reacts instanta- 
neously on rent, and at once puts a corresponding amount of the 
worst cultivated land out of cultivation. This, however, is not ilit^ 
case, and the definition is therefore inadequate. Moreover, it does 
not cover the causation of rent, and is therefore even foi that 
reason untenable. In opposition to this definition, Col. T 1^ 
Thompson, the champion of the Anti-Corn Law League, 

Adam Smith’s definition, and substantiated it. According to hino 
rent is the relation between the competition of those striving 
the use of the land and the limited quantity of available lan^ 
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Here at least is a return to the origin of rent; but this explanation 
does not take into account the varying fertility of the soil, just as 
the previous explanation leaves out competition. 

Once more, therefore, we have two one-sided and hence only 
partial definitions of a single object. As in the case of the concept 
of value, we shall again have to combine these two definitions so as 
to find the correct definition which follows from the development 
of the thing itself and thus embraces all practice. Rent is the 
relation between the productivity of the land, the natural side 
(which in turn consists of natural fertility and human cultiva- 
tion — labour applied to effect improvement), and the human side, 
competition. The economists may shake their heads over this 
“definition”; they will discover to their horror that it embraces 
everything relevant to this matter. 

The landowner has nothing with which to reproach the mer- 
chant. 

He practises robbery in monopolising the land. He practises 
robbery in exploiting for his own benefit the increase in popula- 
tion which increases competition and thus the value of his estate; 
in turning into a source of personal advantage that which has not 
been his own doing — that which is his bv sheer accident. He 
practises robbery in leasing his land, when he eventually seizes foi 
Ininself the improvements effected b) his tenant. This is the secret 
ot the ever-increasing wealth of the big landowners. 

riie axioms which qualify as robbery the landowner’s method of 
deriving an income — namely, that each has a right to the product 
of his labour, or that no one shall reap where he has not 
sown — are not advanced bv us. The first excludes the duty of 
feeding children; the second deprives each generation of the right 
to live, since each generation starts with what it inherits from the 
preceding generation. These axioms are, rather, consequences of 
private property. One should either put into effect the conse- 
<|uences or abandon private propertv as a premise. 

Indeed, the original act of appropriation itself is justified by the 
assertion of the still earlier existence of common property rights. 
1 hus, wherever we turn, private property leads us into contradic- 
tions. 

lo make land an olijeci of huckstering — the land which is oui 
f*ne and all, the first condition of our existence — was the last step 
towards making oneself an object of huckstering. It was and is to 
d)is very day an immorality surpassed only by the immoralit\ ot 
''til -alienation. And the original appropriation — the monopolis.i- 
of the land by a few, the exclusion of the rest from that whub 
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is the condition of their life — yields nothing in immorality to the 
subsequent huckstering of the land. 

If here again we abandon private property, rent is reduced to its 
truth, to the rational notion which essentially lies at its root. The 
value of the land divorced from it as rent then reverts to the land 
itself. This value, to be measured by the productivity iof equal 
areas of land subjected to equal applications of labour, ii indeed 
taken into account as part of the production costs when determin- 
ing the value of products; and like rent, it is the relzition of 
productivity to competition — but to true competition, such as will 
be developed when its time comes. 


We have seen that capital and labour are initially identical; we 
see further from the explanations of the economist himself that, in 
the process of production, capital, the result of labour, is im- 
mediately transformed again into the substratum, into the material 
of labour; and that therefore the momentarily postulated separa- 
tion of capital from labour is immediately superseded by the unity 
of both. And yet the economist separates capital from labour, and 
yet clings to the division without giving any other recognition to 
their unity than by his definition of capital as ‘ stored-up labour” 
The split between capital and labour resulting from private 
property is nothing but the inner dichotomy of labour correspond 
ing to this divided condition and arising out of it. And after this 
separation is accomplished, capital is divided once more into the 
original capital and profit — the increment of capital, which n 
receives in the process of production; although in practice profit 
immediately lumped together with capital and set into motion with 
it. Indeed, even profit is in its turn split into interest and profit 
proper. In the case of interest, the absurdity of these splits 
carried to the extreme. The immorality of lending at interest, oi 
receiving without working, merely for making a loan, though 
already implied in private property, is only too obvious, and has 
long ago been recognised for what it is by unprejudiced popular 
consciousness, which in such matters is usually right. All these 
subtle splits and divisions stem from the original separation of 
capital from labour and from the culmination of this sepaia 
tion — the division of mankind into capitalists and workers— a 
division which daily becomes ever more acute, and which, as w( 
shall see, is bound to deepen. This separation, however, like the 
separation already considered of land from capital and labour, is 
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in the final analysis an impossible separation. What share land, 
capital and labour each have in any particular product cannot be 
determined. The three magnitudes are incommensurable. The 
land produces the raw material, but not without capital and 
labour. Capital presupposes land and labour. And labour presup- 
poses at least land, and usually also capital. The functions of these 
three elements are completely different, and are not to be mea- 
sured by a fourth common standard. Therefore, when it comes 
to dividing the proceeds among the three elements under existing 
conditions, there is no inherent standard; it is an entirely alien 
and with regard to them fortuitous standard that decides — 
competition, the cunning right of the stronger. Rent implies 
competition; profit on capital is solely determined by competi- 
tion; and the position with regard to wages we shall see presently. 

If we abandon private property, then all these unnatural 
divisions disappear. The difference between interest and profit 
disappears; capital is nothing without labour, without movement. 
The significance of profit is reduced to the weight which capital 
carries in the determination of the costs of production; and profit 
thus remains inherent in capital, in the same way as capital itself 
reverts to its original unity with labour. 


Labour — the main factor in production, the “source of wealth”, 
free human activity — comes off badly with the economist. Just as 
capital has already been separated from labour, so labour is now 
in turn split for a second time: the product of labour confronts 
labour as wages, is separated from it, and is in its turn as usual 
determined by competition — there being, as we have seen, no 
firm standard determining labour’s share in production. If we do 
a>vay with private property, this unnatural separation also disap- 
pears. Labour becomes its own reward, and the true significance 
of the wages of labour, hitherto alienated, comes to light — 
namely, the significance of labour for the determination of the 
production costs of a thing. 


We have seen that in the end everything comes down to compe- 
i^ition, so long as private property exists. It is the economist’s 
principal category — his most beloved daughter, whom he cease- 
lessly caresses — and look out for the Medusa’s head which she will 
show you! 
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The immediate consequence of private property was the split of 
production into two opposing sides — the natural and the human 
sides, the soil which without fertilisation by man is dead and 
sterile, and human activity, the first condition of which is that very 
soil. Furthermore we have seen how human activity in its turn was 
dissolved into labour and capital, and how these two sides 
antagonistically confronted each other. Thus we already Had the 
struggle of the three elements against one another, instead of their 
mutual support; now we have to add that private property brings 
in its wake the fragmentation of each of these elements. One piece 
of land stands confronted by another, one capital by another, one 
labourer by another. In other words, because private property 
isolates everyone in his own crude solitariness, and because, 
nevertheless, everyone has the same interest as his neighbour, one 
landowner stands antagonistically confronted by another, one 
capitalist by another, one worker by another. In this discord of 
identical interests resulting precisely from this identity is consum- 
mated the immorality of mankind’s condition hitherto; and this 
consummation is competition. 


The opposite of competition is monopoly. Monopoly was the 
war-cry of the Mercantilists; competition the battle-cry of the 
liberal economists. It is easy to see that this antithesis is again a 
quite hollow antithesis. Every competitor cannot but desire to have 
the monopoly, be he worker, capitalist or landowner. Each smaller 
group of competitors cannot but desire to have the monopoly for 
itself against all others. Competition is based on self-interest, and 
self-interest in turn breeds monopoly. In short, competition passes 
over into monopoly. On the other hand, monopoly cannot stem 
the tide of competition — indeed, it itself breeds competition; just 
as a prohibition of imports, for instance, or high tariffs positively 
breed the competition of smuggling. The contradiction of compe- 
tition is exactly the same as that of private property. It is in the 
interest of each to possess everything, but in the interest of the 
whole that each possess an equal amount. Thus, the general and 
the individual interest are diametrically opposed to each other. 
The contradiction of competition is that each cannot but desire the 
monopoly, whilst the whole as such is bound to lose by monopoh 
and must therefore remove it. Moreover, competition already 
presupposes monopoly — namely, the monopoly of property (and 
here the hypocrisy of the liberals comes once more to light); and 
so long as the monopoly of property exists, for so long the 
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possession of monopoly is equally justified — for monopoly, once it 
exists, is also property. What a pitiful half-measure, therefore, to 
attack the small monopolies, and to leave untouched the basic 
monopoly! And if we add to this the economist’s proposition 
mentioned above, that nothing has value which cannot be 
monopolised — that nothing, therefore, which does not permit of 
such monopolisation can enter this arena of competition — then 
our assertion that competition presupposes monopoly is complete- 
ly justified. 


The law of competition is that demand and supply always strive 
to complement each other, and therefore never do so. The two 
sides are torn apart again and transformed into flat opposition. 
Supply always follows close on demand without ever quite cover- 
ing it. It is either too big or too small, never corresponding to 
demand; because in this unconscious condition of mankind no one 
knows how big supply or demand is. If demand is greater than 
supply the price rises and, as a result, supply is to a certain degree 
stimulated. As soon as it comes on to the market, prices fall; and if 
it becomes greater than demand, then the fall in prices is so 
significant that demand is once again stimulated. So it goes on 
unendingly — a permanently unhealthy state of affairs — a con- 
stant alternation of over-stimulation and flagging which precludes 
all advance — a slate of perpetual fluctuation without ever reach- 
ing its goal. This law with its constant adjustment, in which 
whatever is lost here is gained there, is regarded as something 
excellent by the economist. It is his chief glory — he cannot see 
enough of it, and considers it in all its possible and impossible 
applications. Yet it is obvious that this law is purely a law of nature 
and not a law of the mind. It is a law which produces revolution. 
1 he economist comes along with his lovely theory of demand and 
supply, proves to you that “one can never produce too much”, 
and practice replies with trade crises, which reappear as regularly 
as the comets, and of which we have now on the average one 
every five to seven years. For the last eighty years these trade 
< rises have arrived just as regularly as the great plagues did in the 
past — and they have brought in their train more misery and more 
immorality than the latter. (Compare Wade: History of the Middle 
and Working Classes, London, 1835, p. 211.) Of course, these 
rommercial upheavals confirm the law, confirm it exhaustive- 
H — but in a manner different from that which the economist 
'^ould have us believe to be the case. What are we to think of a 
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law which can only assert itself through periodic upheavals? It is 
certainly a natural law based on the unconsciousness of the 
participants. If the producers as such knew how much the 
consumers required, if they were to organise production, if they 
were to share it out amongst themselves, then the fluctuations of 
competition and its tendency to crisis would be impossible. Carry 
on production consciously as human beings — not as dispersed 
atoms without consciousness of your species — and you have 
overcome all these artificial and untenable antitheses. But as long 
as you continue to produce in the present unconscious, thought- 
less manner, at the mercy of chance — for just so long trade crises 
will remain; and each successive crisis is bound to become more 
universal and therefore worse than the preceding one; is bound to 
impoverish a larger body of small capitalists, and to augment in 
increasing proportion the numbers of the class who live by labour 
alone, thus considerably enlarging the mass of labour to be 
employed (the major problem of our economists) and finalU 
causing a social revolution such as has never been dreamt of in the 
philosophy"* of the economists. 

The perpetual fluctuation of prices such as is created by the 
condition of competition completely deprives trade of its last 
vestige of morality. It is no longer a question of value; the same 
system which appears to attach such importance to value, which 
confers on the abstraction of value in money form the honour ol 
having an existence of its own — this very system destroys h\ 
means of competition the inherent value of all things, and dailv 
and hourly changes the value-relationship of all things to one 
another. Where is there any possibility remaining in this whirlpool 
of an exchange based on a moral foundation? In this continuous 
up-and-down, everyone must seek to hit upon the most favourable 
moment for purchase and sale; everyone must become a 
speculator — that is to say, must reap where he has not sown; must 
enrich himself at the expense of others, must calculate on the 
misfortune of others, or let chance win for him. The speculator 
always counts on disasters, particularly on bad harvests. He utilises 
everything — for instance, the New York fire in its tirnc'^^ — anri 
immorality’s culminating point is the speculation on the Stock 
Exchange, where history, and with it mankind, is demoted to a 
means of gratifying the avarice of the calculating or gambling 
speculator. And let not the honest “respectable” merchant rise 
above the gambling on the Stock Exchange with a Pharisaic “1 

* Cf. Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act I, Scene 5, lines 166-67. — Ed 
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thank thee, O Lord...**, etc. He is as bad as the speculators in 
stocks and shares. He speculates just as much as they do. He has 
to: competition compels him to. And his trading activity therefore 
implies the same immorality as theirs. The truth of the relation of 
competition is the relation of consumption to productivity. In a 
world worthy of mankind there will be no other competition than 
this. The community will have to calculate what it can produce 
with the means at its disposal; and in accordance with the 
relationship of this productive power to the mass of consumers it 
will determine how far it has to raise or lower production, how far 
it has to give way to, or curtail, luxury. But so that they may be 
able to pass a correct judgment on this relationship and on the 
increase in productive power to be expected from a rational state 
of affairs within the community, I invite my readers to consult the 
writings of the English Socialists, and partly also those of Fourier. 

Subjective competition — the contest of capital against capital, of 
labour against labour, etc. — will under these conditions be re- 
duced to the spirit of emulation grounded in human nature (a 
concept tolerably set forth so far only by Fourier), which after the 
transcendence of opposing interests will be confined to its proper 
and rational sphere. 


The struggle of capital against capital, of labour against labour, 
of land against land, drives production to a fever-pitch at which 
production turns all natural and rational relations upside-down. 
No capital can stand the competition of another if it is not brought 
to the highest pitch of activity. No piece of land can be profitably 
cultivated if it does not continuously increase its productivity. No 
worker can hold his own against his competitors if he does not 
devote all his energy to labour. No one at all who enters into the 
struggle of competition can weather it without the utmost exertion 
ot his energy, without renouncing every truly human purpose. 
The consequence of this over-exertion on the one side is, inevita- 
bly, slackening on the other. When the fluctuation of competition 
IS small, when demand and supply, consumption and production, 
are almost equal, a stage must be reached in the development of 
production where there is so much superfluous productive power 
that the great mass of the nation has nothing to live on, that the 
people starve from sheer abundance. For some considerable time 
England has found herself in this crazy position, in this living 
absurdity. When production is subject to greater fluctuations, as it 
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is bound to be in consequence of such a situation, then the 
alternation of boom and crisis, over-production and slump, sets in. 
The economist has never been able to find an explanation for this 
mad situation. In order to explain it, he invented the population 
theory, which is just as senseless — indeed even more senseless 
than the contradiction of coexisting wealth and poverty. The 
economist could not afford to see the truth; he could not afford to 
admit that this contradiction is a simple consequence of comipeti- 
tion; for in that case his entire system would have fallen to bits. 

For us the matter is easy to explain. The productive poweV at 
mankind’s disposal is immeasurable. The productivity ol the soil 
can be increased ad infinitum by the application of capital, labour 
and science. According to the most able economists and statisti- 
cians (cf. Alison’s Principles of Population, Vol. I, Chs. 1 and 2), 
“over-populated” Great Britain can be brought within ten years to 
produce a corn yield sufficient for a population six times its 
present size. Capital increases daily; labour power grows with 
population; and day by day science increasingly makes the forces 
of nature subject to man. This immeasurable productive capacity, 
handled consciously and in the interest of all, would soon reduce 
to a minimum the labour falling to the share of mankind. Left to 
competition, it does the same, but within a context of antitheses 
One part of the land is cultivated in the best possible manner, 
whilst another part — in Cireat Britain and Ireland thirty million 
acres of good land — lies barren. One part of capital circulates 
with colossal speed; another lies dead in the chest. One part of the 
workers works fourteen or sixteen hours a day, whilst another part 
stands idle and inactive, and starves. Or the partition leaves this 
realm of simultaneity: today trade is good; demand is ver\ 
considerable; everyone works; capital is turned over with miracu 
lous speed; farming flourishes; the workers work themselves sick 
Tomorrow stagnation sets in. The cultivation of the land is not 
worth the effort; entire stretches of land remain untilled; the flo^v 
of capital suddenly freezes; the workers have no employment, and 
the whole country labours under surplus wealth and surplus 
population. 

The economist cannot afford to accept this exposition of the 
subject as correct; otherwise, as has been said, he would have to 
give up his whole system of competition. He would have to 
recognise the hollowness of his antithesis of production and 
consumption, of surplus population and surplus wealth. To bring 
fact and theory into conformity with each other — since this lad 
simply could not be denied — the population theory was invented 
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Malthus, the originator of this doctrine, maintains that popula- 
tion is always pressing on the means of subsistence; that as soon as 
production increases, population increases in the same proportion; 
and that the inherent tendency of the population to multiply in 
excess of the available means of subsistence is the root of all 
misery and all vice. For, when there are too many people, they 
have to be disposed of in one way or another: either they must be 
killed by violence or they must starve. But when this has 
happened, there is once more a gap which other multipliers of the 
population immediately start to fill up once more: and so the old 
misery begins all over again. What is more, this is the case in all 
circumstances — not only in civilised, but also in primitive condi- 
tions. In New Holland,** with a population density of one per 
square mile, the savages suffer just as much from over-population 
as England. In short, if we want to be consistent, we must admit 
that the earth was already over-populated when only one man existed. The 
implications of this line of thought are that since it is precisely the 
poor who are the surplus, nothing should be done for them 
except to make their dying of starvation as easy as possible, and to 
convince them that it cannot be helped and that there is no other 
salvation for their whole class than keeping propagation down to 
ihe absolute minimum. Or if this proves impossible, then it is after 
all better to establish a state institution for the painless killing of 
the children of the poor, such as “Marcus” has suggested, 
vs hereby each working-class family would be allowed to have two 
and a half children, any excess being painlessly killed. Charity is to 
he considered a crime, since it supports the augmentation of the 
surplus population. Indeed, it will be very advantageous to declare 
poverty a crime and to turn poor-houses into prisons, as has 
already happened in England as a result of the new “liberal” Poor 
Law.^^^ Admittedly it is true that this theory ill conforms with the 
Bible’s doctrine of the perfection of God and of His creation; but 
"it is a poor refutation to enlist the Bible against facts”. 

Am I to go on any longer elaborating this vile, infamous theory, 
this hideous blasphemy against nature and mankind? Am I to 
pursue its consequences any further? Here at last we have the 
immorality of the economist brought to its highest pitch. What are 
all the wars and horrors of the monopoly system compared with 
this theory! And it is just this theory which is the keystone of the 
liberal system of free trade, whose fall entails the downfall of the 
^ iitiie edifice. For if here competition is proved to be the cause of 
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misery, poverty and crime, who then will still dare to speak up for it? 

In his above-mentioned work, Alison has shaken the Malthusian 
theory by bringing in the productive power of the land, and by 
opposing to the Malthusian principle the fact that each adult can 
produce more than he himself needs — a fact without which 
mankind could not multiply, indeed could not even exist; if it 
were not so how could those still growing up live? But Alison, does 
not go to the root of the matter, and therefore in the end reaches 
the same conclusion as Malthus. True enough, he proves \ that 
Malthus’ principle is incorrect, but cannot gainsay the facts which 
have impelled Malthus to his principle. 

If Malthus had not considered the matter so one-sidedly, he 
could not have failed to see that surplus population or labour- 
power is invariably tied up with surplus wealth, surplus capital and 
surplus landed property. The population is only too large where 
the productive power as a whole is too large. The condition oi 
every over-populated country, particularly England, since the time 
when Malthus wrote, makes this abundantly clear. These were the 
facts which Malthus ought to have considered in their totality, and 
whose consideration was bound to have led to the corrett 
conclusion. Instead, he selected one fact, gave no consideration 
the others, and therefore arrived at his crazy conclusion. Tht^ 
second error he committed was to confuse means of subsistenct 
with [means of] employment. That population is always pressin;^ 
on the means of employment — that the number of peo|)k 
produced depends on the number of people who can be cm 
ployed — in short, that the production of labour-power has bccT 
regulated so far by the law of competition and is therefore ah 
exposed to periodic crises and fluctuations — this is a fact who^t 
establishment constitutes Malthus’ merit. But the means of ern 
ployment are not the means of subsistence. Only in their end-resu!i 
are the means of employment increased by the increase hj 
machine-power and capital. The means of subsistence increase .i'' 
soon as productive power increases even slightly. Here a ri< 
contradiction in economics comes to light. The economist’s "de- 
mand” is not the real demand; his “consumption” is an artifuni 
consumption. For the economist, only that person really demarub, 
only that person is a real consumer, who has an equivalent to ottei 
for what he receives. But if it is a fact that every adult prodiuc"' 
more than he himself can consume, that children are like 
which give superabundant returns on the outlays invested iJi 
them — and these certainly are facts, are they not? — then it niu'^f 
be assumed that each worker ought to be able to produce 
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more than he needs and that the community, therefore, ought to 
be very glad to provide him with everything he needs; one must 
consider a large family to be a very welcome gift for the 
community. But the economist, with his crude outlook, knows no 
other equivalent than that which is paid to him in tangible ready 
cash. He is so firmly set in his antitheses that the most striking 
facts are of as little concern to him as the most scientific principles. 

We destroy the contradiction simply by transcending it. With the 
fusion of the interests now opposed to each other there disappears 
the contradiction between excess population here and excess 
wealth there; there disappears the miraculous fact (more miracu- 
lous than all the miracles of all the religions put together) that a 
nation has to starve from sheer wealth and plenty; and there 
disappears the crazy assertion that the earth lacks the power to 
feed men. This assertion is the pinnacle of Christian econom- 

— and that our economics is essentially Christian I could have 
proved from every propo.sition, from every category, and shall in 
fact do so in due course.*®^ The Malthusian theory is but the 
economic expression of the religious dogma of the contradiction 
of spirit and nature and the resulting corruption of both. As 
regards religion, and together with religion, this contradiction was 
resolved long ago, and I hope that in the sphere of econom- 
ic s 1 have likewise demonstrated the utter emptiness of this 
( ontradiction. Moreover, I shall not accept as competent any 
defence of the Malthusian theory which does not explain to me on 
the basis of its own principles how a people can starve from sheer 
plenty and bring this into harmony with reason and fact. 

At the same time, the Malthusian theory has certainly been a 
necessary point of transition which has taken us an immense step 
turther. Thanks to this theory, as to economics as a whole our 
attention has been drawn to the productive power of the earth 
and of mankind; and after overcoming this economic despair we 
hctve been made for ever secure against the fear of over- 
population. We derive from it the most powerful economic 
arguments for a social transformation. For even if Malthus were 
completely right, this transformation would have to be undertaken 
straight away; for only this transformation, only the education of 
die masses which it provides, makes, possible that moral restraint 
o[ the propagative instinct which Malthus himself presents as the 
niost effective and easiest remedy for over-population. Through 
tins theory we have come to know the deepest degradation of 
rnankind, their dependence on the conditions of competition. It has 
'iiown us how in the last instance private property has turned man 
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into a commodity whose production and destruction also depend 
solely on demand; how the system of competition has thus 
slaughtered, and daily continues to slaughter, millions of men. All 
this we have seen, and all this drives us to the abolition of this 
degradation of mankind through the abolition of private property, 
competition and the opposing interests. 

Yet, so as to deprive the universal fear of over-population of 
any possible basis, let us once more return to the relationship of 
productive power to population. Malthus establishes a formul^a on 
which he bases his entire system: population is said to increase in a 
geometrical progression — 1 + 2 + 4-1-8+16-1-32, etc.; the produc- 
tive power of the land in an arithmetical progression — 
1 + 2+ 3+ 4+ 5+ 6. The difference is obvious, is terrifying; but 
is it correct? Where has it been proved that the productivity of 
the land increases in an arithmetical progression? The extent' of 
land is limited. All right! The labour-power to be employed on 
this land-surface increases with population. Even if we assume that 
the increase in yield due to increase in labour does not always rise 
in proportion to the labour, there still remains a third element 
which, admittedly, never means anything to the economist — sci- 
ence — whose progress is as unlimited and at least as rapid as tliai 
of population. What progress does the agriculture of this centun 
owe to chemistry alone — indeed, to two men alone, Sir Huniphn 
Davy and Justus Liebig! But science increases at least as much 
population. The latter increases in proportion to the size of the 
previous generation, science advances in proportion to the know! 
edge bequeathed to it by the previous generation, and thus undci 
the most ordinary conditions also in a geometrical progression 
And what is impossible to science? But it is absurd to talk of 
over-population so long as “there is enough waste land in the 
valley of the Mississippi for the whole population of Europe to he 
transplanted there” so long as no more than one-third of the 
earth can be considered cultivated, and so long as the production 
of this third itself can be raised sixfold and more by the 
application of improvements already known. 


Thus, competition sets capital against capital, labour against 
labour, landed property against landed property; and likewise 
each of these elements against the other two. In the struggle the 
stronger wins; and in order to predict the outcome of the struggle 
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we shall have to investigate the strength of the contestants. First of 
all, labour is weaker than either landed property or capital, for the 
worker must work to live, whilst the landowner can live on his 
rent, and the capitalist on his interest, or, if the need arises, on his 
capital or on capitalised property in land. The result is that only 
the very barest necessities, the mere means of subsistence, fall to 
the lot of labour; whilst the largest part of the products is shared 
between capital and landed property. Moreover, the stronger 
worker drives the weaker out of the market, just as larger capital 
drives out smaller capital, and larger landed property drives out 
smaller landed property. Practice confirms this conclusion. The 
advantages which the larger manufacturer and merchant enjoy 
over the smaller, and the big landowner over the owner of a single 
acre, are well known. The result is that already under ordinary 
conditions, in accordance with the law of the stronger, large 
capital and large landed property swallow small capital and small 
landed property — i.e., centralisation of property. In crises of trade 
and agriculture, this centralisation proceeds much more rapidly. 

In general large property increases much more rapidly than 
small property, since a much smaller portion is deducted from its 
proceeds as property-expenses. This law of the centralisation of 
private property is as immanent in private property as all the 
others. The middle classes must increasingly disappear until the 
world is divided into millionaires and paupers, into large landown- 
ers and poor farm labourers. All the law^s, all the dividing of 
landed property, all the possible splitting-up of capital, are of no 
<ivail: this result must and will come, unless it is anticipated by a 
total transformation of social conditions, a fusion of opposed 
interests, an abolition of private property. 

Free competition, the key-word of our present-day economists, 
IS an impossibility. Monopoly at least intended to protect the 
tonsumer against fraud, even if it could not in fact do so. The 
abdirion of monopoly, however, opens the door wide to fraud. 
Vou say that competition carries with it the remedy for fraud, 
since no one will buy bad articles. But that means that everyone 
lias to be an expert in every article, which is impossible. Hence the 
necessity for monopoly, which many articles in tact reveal. Phar- 
niacies, etc., must have a monopoly. And the most important 
aiticle — money — requires a monopoly most of all. Whenever the 
urculating medium has ceased to be a state monopoly it has 
nuariably produced a trade crisis; and the English economists, 
Ih. Wade among them, do concede in this case the necessity for 
monopoly. But monopoly is no protection against counterfeit 
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money. One can take one’s stand on either side of the question; 
the one is as difficult as the other. Monopoly produces free com- 
petition, and the latter, in turn, produces monopoly. Therefore, 
both must fall, and these difficulties must be resolved through 
the transcendence of the principle which gives rise to them. 


Competition has penetrated all the relationships of our life and 
completed the reciprocal bondage in which men now hold them- 
selves. Competition is the great mainspring which again and tigain 
jerks into activity our aging and withering social order, or rather 
disorder; but with each new exertion it also saps a part of this 
order’s waning strength. Competition governs the numerical ad- 
vance of mankind; it likewise governs its moral advance. Anyone 
who has any knowledge of the statistics of crime must have been 
struck by the peculiar regularity with which crime advances yeai 
by year, and with which certain causes produce certain crimes 
The extension of the factory system is followed everywhere by an 
increase in crime. The number of arrests, of criminal cases — in 
deed, the number of murders, burglaries, petty thefts, etc., for 
large town or for a district — can be predicted year by year wirl 
unfailing precision, as has been done often enough in England 
This regularity proves that crime, too, is governed by competition 
that society creates a demand for crime which is met by - 
corresponding supply, that the gap created by the arrest, transpor 
tation or execution of a certain number is at once filled by others, 
just as every gap in population is at once filled by new arrivals: \\\ 
other words, that crime presses on the means of punishment jns< 
as the people press on the means of employment. How just it is (o 
punish criminals under these circumstances, quite apart from am 
other considerations, I leave to the judgment of my readers. 

I am merely concerned in demonstrating the extension of coinj)! 
tition into the moral sphere, and in showing to what dc( i 
degradation private property has brought man. 


In the struggle of capital and land against labour, the first tv\n 
elements enjoy yet another special advantage over labour — 
assistance of science; for in present conditions science, too, 
directed against labour. Almost all mechanical inventions, 
instance, have been occasioned by the lack of labour-power, 
particular Hargreaves’, Crompton’s and Arkwright’s cotioFi 
spinning machines. There has never been an intense demarul Un 
labour which did not result in an invention that increased laboui 
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productivity considerably, thus diverting demand away from 
human labour. The history of England from 1770 until now is a 
continuous demonstration of this. The last great invention in 
cotton-spinning, the self-acting mule, was occasioned solely by the 
demand for labour, and rising wages. It doubled machine-labour, 
and thereby cut down hand-labour by half; it threw half the 
workers out of employment, and thereby reduced the wages of the 
others by half; it crushed a plot of the workers against the factory 
owners, and destroyed the last vestige of strength with which 
labour had still held out in the unequal struggle against capital. 
(Cf. Dr. Ure, Philosophy of Manufactures, Vol. 2.) The economist 
now says, however, that in its final result machinery is favourable 
lo the workers, since it makes production cheaper and thereby 
creates a new and larger market for its products, and thus 
ultimately re-employs the workers put out of work. Quite right. 
But is the economist forgetting, then, that the production of 
labour-power is regulated by competition; that labour-power is 
always pressing on the means of employment, and that, therefore, 
when these advantages are due to become operative, a surplus of 
competitors for work is already waiting for them, and will thus 
lender these advantages illusory; whilst the disadvantages — the 
Midden withdrawal of the means of subsistence from one half of 
(he workers and the fall in wages for the other half — are not 
illusory? Is the economist forgetting that the progress of invention 
never stands still, and that these disadvantages, therefore, per- 
petuate themselves? Is he forgetting that with the division of 
labour, developed to such a high degree by our civilisation, a 
vuirker can only live if he can be used at this particular machine 
loi this particular detailed operation; that the change-over from 
one type of employment to another, newer type is almost invari- 
ably an absolute impossibility for the adult worker? 

In turning my attention to the effects of machinery, I am 
ought to another subject less directly relevant — the factory 
Msteni; and I have neither the inclination nor the time to treat this 
bcrc. Besides, 1 hope to have an early opportunity to expound in 
'Utail the despicable immorality of this system, and to expose 
mercilessly the economist’s hypocrisy which here appears in all its 
bi a/.cnness.*^*’ 

in Odober and November 1843 Printed according to the journal 

published in the Dfutsch-Framdstschf 
jofirhucher, 1844 

'Kurd. Fiedertck EngeU in Sfanchgster 



THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND'"’ 

Past and Present by Thomas Carlyle, London, 1843 


Of all the fat books and thin pamphlets which have appeared in 
England in the past year for the entertainment or edification ol 
“educated society", the above work is the only one which is worth 
reading. All the multi-volume novels with their sad and amusing 
intricacies, all the edifying and meditative, scholarly and unschol- 
arly Bible commentaries — and novels and books of edification au 
the two staples of English literature — all these you may with an 
easy conscience leave unread. Perhaps you will find some books on 
geology, economics, history or mathematics which contain a small 
grain of novelty — however these are matters which one studies 
but does not read, they represent dry, specialised branches ol 
science, arid botanising, plants whose roots were long ago torn out 
of the general soil of humanity from which they derived then 
nourishment. Search as you will, Carlyle’s book is the only one 
which strikes a human chord, presents human relations and shows 
traces of a human point of view. 

It is remarkable how greatly the upper classes of society, such as 
the Englishman calls “respectable people", or “the better sort oj 
people", ‘ etc., have intellectually declined and lost their vigour in 
England. All energy, all activity, all substance are gone; the landeH 
aristocracy goes hunting, the moneyed aristocracy makes entries m 
the ledger and at best dabbles in literature which is equally empty 
and insipid. Political and religious prejudices are inherited from 
one generation to another; everything is now made easy and there 
is no longer any need to worry about principles as one had to 
formerly; they are now picked up already in the cradle, ready- 
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made, one has no notion where they come from. What more does 
one need? One has enjoyed a good education, that is, one has 
been tormented to no avail with the Romans and Greeks at school, 
for the rest one is “respectable”, that is, one has so many 
thousand pounds to one’s name and thus does not have to bother 
about anything except marrying, if one does not already have a 
wife. 

And now, to cap it all, this bugbear which people call “intellect”! 
Where should intellect come from, in such a life, and if it did 
come, where might it find a home with them? Everything there is 
as fixed and formalised as in China — woe be to the man who 
oversteps the narrow bounds, woe, thrice woe to the man who 
offends against a time-honoured prejudice, nine times woe to him 
it it is a religious prejudice. For all questions they have just two 
answers, a Whig answer and a Tory answer; and these answers 
were long ago prescribed by the sage supreme masters of 
ceremony of both parties, you have no need of deliberation and 
circumstantiality^ everything is cut and dried, Dicky Cobden or 
Lord John Russell has said this, and Bobby Peel or the Duke, that 
is, the Duke of Wellington, has said that, and that is an end of the 
matter. 

You good Germans are told year in, year out by the liberal 
lournalists and parliamentarians what wonderful people, what 
independent men the English are, and all on account of their free 
institutions, and from a distance it all looks quite impressive. The 
debates in the Houses of Parliament, the free press, the tumultu- 
ous popular meetings, the elections, the jury system — these 
< annot fail to impress the timid spirit of the average German, and 
in his astonishment he takes all these splendid appearances for 
true coin. But ultimately the position of the liberal journalist and 
parliamentarian is really far from being elevated enough to 
provide a comprehensive view, whether it be of the development 
of mankind or just that of a single nation. The English Constitu- 
tion was quite good in its day and has achieved a fair number of 
good things, indeed since 1828 it has set to work on its greatest 
a<hicvement — that is to say, on its own destruction''^^ — but it has 
0('t achieved what the liberal attributes to it. It has not made 
independent men of the English. The English, that is, the 
educated English, according to whom the national character is 
judged on the Continent, these English are the most despicable 
•slaves under the sun. Only that part of the English nation which is 
unknown on the Continent, only the workers, the pariahs of 
England, the poor, are really respectable, for all their roughness 
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and for all their moral degradation. It is from them that England’s 
salvation will come, they still comprise flexible material; they have 
no education, but no prejudices either, they still have the strength 
for a great national deed — they still have a future. The aristocra- 
cy — and nowadays that also includes the middle classes — has 
exhausted itself; such ideas as it had, have been worked out and 
utilised to their ultimate logical limit, and its rule is approaching 
its end with giant strides. The Constitution is its work, ahd the 
immediate consequence of this work was that it entangled its 
creators in a mesh of institutions in which any free intellectual 
movement has been made impossible. The rule of public prejudice 
is everywhere the first consequence of so-called free political 
institutions, and in England, the politically freest country in 
Europe, this rule is stronger than anywhere else — except foi 
North America, where public prejudice is legally acknowledged as 
a power in the state by lynch law. The Englishman crawls before 
public prejudice, he immolates himself to it daily — and the more 
liberal he is, the more humbly does he grovel in the dust before 
his idol. Public prejudice in “educated society” is however eithei 
of Tory or of Whig persuasion, or at best radical — and even that 
no longer has quite the odour of propriety. If you should go 
amongst educated Englishmen and say that you are Chartists oi 
democrats — the balance of your mind will be doubted and youi 
company fled. Or declare you do not believe in the divinity ol 
Christ, and you are done for; if moreover you confess that you arc 
atheists, the next day people will pretend not to know you. And 
when the independent Englishman for once — and this happen^ 
rarely enough — really begins to think and shakes off the fetters oi 
prejudice he has absorbed with his mother’s milk, even then he 
has not the courage to speak out his convictions openly, even then 
he feigns an opinion before society that is at least tolerated, and i> 
quite content if occasionally he can discuss his views with some 
like-minded person in private. 

Thus the minds of the educated classes in England are closed to 
all progress and only kept to some degree in movement by tin 
pressure of the working class. It cannot be expected that the 
literary diet of their decrepit culture should be different from 
these classes themselves. The whole of fashionable literature move^ 
in a never-ending circle and is just as boring and sterile as this 
blase and effete fashionable society. 

When Strauss’ Das Leben Jesu and its fame crossed the Channel, 
no respectable man dared to translate the book, nor any bookseller 
of repute to print it. Finally it was translated by a socialist 
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“lecturer” (there is no German word for this propagandist 
term) — a man, therefore, in one of the world’s least fashionable 
situations — a small socialist printer printed it in instalments at a 
penny each,^®® and the workers of Manchester, Birmingham and 
London were the only readers Strauss had in England. 

If, by the way, either of the two parties into which the educated 
section of the English people is split deserves any preference, it is 
the Tories. In the social circumstances of England the Whig is 
himself too much of an interested party to be able to judge; 
industry, that focal point of English society, is in his hands and 
makes him rich; he can find no fault in it and considers its 
expansion the only purpose of all legislation, for it has given him 
his wealth and his power. The Tory on the other hand, whose 
power and unchallenged dominance have been broken by industry 
and whose principles have been shaken by it, hates it and sees in it 
at best a necessary evil. This is the reason for the formation of 
that group of philanthropic Tories whose chief leaders are Lord 
Ashley, Ferrand, Walter, Oastler, etc., and who have made it their 
duty to take the part of the factory workers against the manufac- 
turers, Thomas Carlyle too was originally a Tory and still stands 
closer to that party than to the Whigs. This much is certain: a 
Whig would never have been able to write a book that was half so 
humane as Past and Present. 

Thomas Carlyle has become known in Germany through his 
efforts to make German literature accessible to the English. For 
several years he has been mainly occupied with the social condi- 
tions of England — the only educated man of his country to do 
so! — and as early as 1838 he wrote a brief work entitled 
(Chartism. At that time the Whigs were in office and proclaimed 
with much trumpeting that the “spectre” of Chartism, which 
had arisen round 1835, was now destroyed. Chartism was the 
natural successor to the old radicalism which had been appeased 
lor a few years by the Reform BilP^ and reappeared in 1835-36 
with new strength and with its ranks more solid than ever before. 
Ihe Whigs thought they had suppressed this Chartism, and 
I homas Carlyle took this as his cue to expound the real causes of 
( hartism and the impossibility of eradicating it before these causes 
were eradicated. It is true that as a whole the position taken by 
dial book is the same as in Past and Present^ though with rather 
stronger Tory colouring, but this is perhaps merely a result of the 
bict that the Whigs as the ruling party were the most open to 
criticism. At all events, everything that is in the smaller book is to 
found in Past and Present, with greater clarity, with the argument 
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further developed, and with an explicit description of the conse* 
quences, and therefore makes a critical analysis of Chartism on our 
part superfluous. 

Past and Present is a parallel between England in the twelfth and 
in the nineteenth centuries and consists of four sections, entitled 
“Proem”, “The Ancient Monk”, “The Modern Worker” and 
“Horoscope”. Let us consider these sections in turn; I Cannot 
resist the temptation to translate the finest of the book’s often 
marvellously fine passages. — Criticism will no doubt take c^re of 
itself. 

The first chapter of the “Proem” is called “Midas”. 

“The condition of England is justly regarded as one of the most ominous, and 
withal one of the strangest, ever seen in this world England is full of wealth [ ] in 

every kind; yet England is dying of inanition With unabated bounty the land of 
England blooms and grows, waving with yellow harvests, thick-studded with 
workshops, industrial implements, with fifteen millions of workers, understood tf) 
be the strongest, the cunningest and the willingest our Earth ever had, these mer: 
are here, the work they have done, the fruit they have realised is here, abundant, 
exuberant on every hand of us: and behold, some baleful fiat as of Enchantmerii 
has gone forth, saying, ‘Touch it not, ye workers, ye master-workers, ye master 
idlers, none of you can touch it, no man of you shall be the better tor it. this is 
enchanted fruit”” ^ 

This fiat falls on the workers first. In 1842 England and Wales 
counted 1,430,000 paupers, of whom 222,000 were incarcerated in 
workhouses — Poor-law Bastilles the common people call them — 
Thanks to the humanity of the Whigs! Scotland has no poor lav\, 
but poor people in plent\. Ireland, incidentally, can boast of the 
gigantic number of 2,300,000 paupers. 

“At Stockport Assizes” (Cheshire) “a Mother and a Fathei arc arraigned .nid 
found guilty of poisoning three of their children, to defraud a ‘bunal-socief v nj 
some 31 8s due on the death of each child [ ] and the official authorities ir r 
whispered, hint that perhaps the case is not solitary, that perhaps you had better 
not probe farther into that department of things. .. Such instances are like ilu’ 
highest mountain apex emerged into view, under which lies a whole mouniau' 
region and land, not yet emerged A human Mr^iher and father had said k 
themselves. What shall we do to escape starvation? We are deep sunk here, m oui 
dark cellar; and help is far — Yes, in the Ugolino Hunger-tower stern things 
happen; best-loved little Gaddo fallen dead on his Father’s knees’ — The Sto(kp<^ri 
Mother and Father think and hint: Our poor little starveling Tom, who cries all d.i\ 
for victuals, who will see only evil and not good in this world if he were 'd 
misery at once, .. and the rest of us perhaps kept alive'^ It is thought, and Innted 
at last it is done And now Tom being killed, and all spent and eaten. Is n I'”'’’ 
little starveling Jack that must go, or poor little starveling Will? — What an inqm>' 
of ways and means! 

“In starved sieged cities, in the uttermost doomed ruin of old Jerusalem la!l< ' 
under the wrath of God, it was prophesied and said, 'The hands of the pit'll* 

* Past and Present, London, 1843, p 1. — Ed 
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women have sodden their own children.’ The stern Hebrew imagination could 
conceive no blacker gulf of wretchedness; that was the ultimatum of degraded 
god-punished man. And we here, in modern England, exuberant with supply of all 
kinds, [ 1 are we reaching that'" — How come these things^ Wherefore are they, 
wherefore should they be^”^ 

This happened in 1841. I would add that five months ago Betty 
Eules of Bolton was hanged in Liverpool; she had poisoned three 
children of her own and two stepchildren for the same reason. 

So much for the poor. How do things stand with the rich? 

“This successful industry of England, with its plethoric wealth, has as yet made 
nobody rich; it is an enchanted wealth, and belongs yet to nobody. [ ..] We can 
spend thousands where we once spent hundreds, but can purchase nothing good 
with them. [ ..] Many men eat finer cookery, drink dearer liquors, [ .] what 
increase of blessedness is there? Are they better, beautifuller, stronger, braver^ Are 
they even what they call ‘happier’^” ^ 

The master-worker is not happier, the master-idler — that is, the 
aristocratic landowner — is not happier. 

“To whom, then, is this wealth of England wealth''' Who is it that it blesses, 
makes happier, wiser, beautifuller, { ] better'-' [ ] As vet no one [ ] Our success- 

ful industry is hitherto unsuccessful, [ ) In the midst of plethoric plenty, the 
people perish; with gold wails and full barns, no man feels himself sate or 
satisfied. [ . ] 

‘Midas longed for gold, and insulted the Olympians. He got gold, so that 
\shatsoe\er he touched became gold, — and he, with his long ears, was little the 
hetiei foi It Midas had misjudged the celestial music-tones, Midas had insulted 
\pollo and the gods the gods gave him his wish, and a pair of long ears, which 
also were a good appendage to it What a truth in these old Fables’” ‘ 

“How true,” he (ontinues in the second chapter, “is that other old Fable of the 
Sphinx [ ] Nature, like the Sphinx, [ ] is a goddess, but one not yet disimprisoned”. 

Mill halt encased in brutishness, in the inarticulate — there is order and wisdom on the 
one hand, but also darkness, ferocity and fatality ^ 

Sphinx-like nature — German mysticism, say the English, when 
they read this chapter — has a question to put to every man and 
every age — happy is the man who answers it aright; he who does 
not answer it or answers wrongly, falls a prey to that part of the 
Sphinx which is brutish and ferocious, instead of the beautiful 
hride he finds a devouring lioness. And so it is with nations too: 
can you solve the riddle of destiny? And all unfortunate peoples, 
like all unfortunate individuals, have answered the question 
wrongly, have taken the semblance for the truth, have abandoned 
the eternal inner facts of the universe in favour of transient outer 
‘Appearances, and England too has done this. England, as Carlyle 

Thomas Carlyle, Past and Present, London, 1843, pp 4. 5. 6. — Ed 
' op cit.. p. 6 —Ed 
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later puts it, has fallen a prey to atheism and its present condition 
is the necessary consequence of that. We shall have occasion to 
speak of this later, for the present let us simply observe that the 
parable of the Sphinx, if it is to be accepted in the above 
pantheistic sense reminiscent of the older Schelling, could well 
have been developed somewhat further by Carlyle — the answer to 
the riddle today is, as it was in the myth: man; indeed he ,is the 
answer in the widest possible sense. That too will be settlefl. 

The next chapter gives us the following description o^ the 
Manchester insurrection of August 1842.^^^ i 

“A million of hungry operative men [...] rose all up, came all out inio the 
streets, and — stood there. What other could they do? Their wrongs and griefs 
were bitter, insupportable, their rage against the same was just, but who are they 
that cause these wrongs, who that will [...] make effort to redress them? Our 
enemies are we know not who or what; our friends are we know not where! How 
shall we attack any one, shoot or be shot by any one> O, if the accursed invisible 
Nightmare, that is crushing out the life of us and ours, would take a shape, 
approach us like the Hyrcanian^ the Behemoth of Chaos, the Archfiend 

himself, in any shape that we could see, and fasten on!”^ 

But the misfortune of the workers in the summer insurrection 
of 1842 was precisely that they did not know whom to fight 
against. The evil they suffered was social — and social evils cannot 
be abolished as the monarchy or privileges are abolished. Social 
evils cannot be cured by People’s Charters, and the people 
sensed this — otherwise the People’s Charter would be today tin 
basic law of England. Social evils need to be studied ami 
understood, and this the mass of the workers has not yet done up 
till now. The great achievement of the uprising was that England'> 
most vital question, the question of the final destiny of the 
working class, was, as Carlyle says, raised in a manner audible to 
every thinking ear in England. The question can now no longer be 
evaded. England must answer it or perish. 

Let us pass over the final chapters of this section, and for the 
moment too the whole of that which follows, and let us straight 
away take the third section which treats of ''The Modern Worker', 
so that we may have before us all of a piece the description of the 
condition of England which was begun in the “Proem”. 

We have abandoned, Carlyle continues, the piety of the Middle 
Ages and acquired nothing in its place: we have 

“forgotten God f,. .] We have quietly closed our eyes to the eternal Substancr 
things, and opened them only to the Shews and Shams of things. We quiriK 
believe this Universe to be intrinsically a great unintelligible Perhaps; cxtrinsirdllv. 


* In the original' syrkanisch. — Ed. 
^ C^larlyle, op. cit , p 20 — Ed 
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dear enough, it is a great, most extensive Cattlefold and Workhouse, with most 
extensive Kitchen-ranges,^ Dining-tables, — whereat he is wise who can find a place’ 
All the Truth of this Universe is uncertain; only the profit and loss of it, the 
pudding and praise of it, are and remain very visible to the practical man 

“There* is no longer any God for us’ God’s Laws are become a Greatest- 
Happiness Principle, a Parliamentary Expediency the Heavens overarch us only as an 
Astronomical Time-keeper, a butt for Herschel-telescopes to shoot science at, to shoot 
sentimentalities at*^‘ — in our and old jonson’s dialect, man has lost the soul out ot 
him, and now [. .] begins to find the want of it’ This is verily the plague-spot; centre ot 
the universal Social Gangrene f. ] There is no religicjn, there is no (lod, man has lost 
his soul, and vainly seeks antiseptic salt Vainly in killing Kings, in [passing] Reform 
bills,^ in French Revolutions, Manchester Insurrections, is found no remedy I'he foul 
[ ] leprosy, alleviated for an hour, reappears in new force and desperateness next 
hour.’’'^ 

Since however the place of the old religion could not remain 
entirely vacant, we have acquired a new gospel in its stead, a 
gospel that accords with the hollowness and lack of substance of 
ihe age — the gospel of Mammon. The Christian heaven and the 
Christian hell have been abandoned, the former as doubtful, and 
ilie latter as absurd — and you have acquired a new hell; the hell 
of modern England is the consciousness of “not succeeding, of not 
making money”. 

‘I'rue [ . J we [ . ] witfi oui Mammon-Gospel, have* come to strange conclusions 
\\\ (all It a Society, and go about professing^ openly the lotalest scpaiation, isolation 
' »in life IS iKJt a mutual helpfulness, but lather, cloaked under due laws-ol-s\ ai , 

I lined ‘fair cotnpetition’ and so forth, it is a mutual hostilitv We have [irofounclK 
i ii gotten [ j that (^ash-payment is not the sole relation of human beings. [ ] ‘M\ 

tUMiig workeis"’ answers the nth Mill-owner ‘Did not 1 lute them fairK in the 
n.ukei' Did 1 not pay them, to the last sixpence, the sum t o\ eiianted fm What has e 1 
do with them more?’ — Verily Mammon-woi ship is a melancholy creed. ’ ^ 

“ \ poor Irish Widow [ ] of Edinburgh, went foiili with hei thtei (hiidicn [ ] to 

'lull help from the ('hantable Fstablishmenls of that (aty ’’ \t e\eis esiablislimeni 
‘lie was refused; [. ] hei strength and heart failed liei she sank down in 
jduis-fex ei ; died, and infected her l.ane with fever, so that sesenieen oihei persons 
licil of fever there in consequence The humane Physician" who tells this sioiy--!)! 
'‘V F Alison — "asks thereupon [ j Would it not have lieen economy lo help this poor 
idow She took typhus-fever, and killed seventeen of vou' — \’ci\ (unou^ 1 lu 
' 'loin Jrisfi Widow applies to her fellow-creatuies { ] ‘Behold 1 am sinking, fxne of 

VC* must help me’ I am voui sister, boneof voui bone*. oiu'Ciocl made us vc must 
Ip me’’ They answer, ‘No, impossible thou art no sister ot oui> ' But she pioves hei 


Fiigels has: "Kitchen-buildings" — Fd 

f ngels has "the heaven is an astronomii al clock, a liiinting-ground lor 
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sisterhood; her typhus-fever kills them: they actually were her brothers, though 
denying it! Had man ever to go lower for a proof?” ^ 

Carlyle, incidentally, is in error here, as is Alison. The rich have no 
sympathy, no interest in the death of the “seventeen”. Is it not a 
public blessing that the “surplus population” should be reduced by 
seventeen? If only it were a few million instead of a miserly 
“seventeen”, it would be by so much the better. — This, is the 
reasoning of wealthy English Malthusians. 

And then there is the other, even worse gospel of dilettantism 
w^hich has produced a government which does not govern; this 
gospel has deprived people of all seriousness and impels th^m to 
want to appear that which they are not — the striving for “happi- 
ness”, that is, for good food and drink; this gospel has lifted crude 
matter on to the throne and destroyed all spiritual substance; what 
shall be the consequence of all this? 

“But what will reflective readers sav of a Governing Glass^’ such as ours, addiessiiij.* 
Its Workers vsith an indictment of ‘Over-production ' Ovei -pioduction luns it not so'' 
‘Ve miscellaneous [ J manufacturing individuals, ve base produced Loo much' VVt* 
accuse you of making above two-hundied thousand shiris toi the bare backs oi 
mankind Your trousers too, which vou have made, of fustian, of lassuneie. ol 
Scotch-plaid, of [ ] nankeen and woollen bioadcloth, are they not manifold' Of hats 

[ . ]. of shoes 1 J, of stools to sit on, spoons to eat with — Nav 1 | 'N'ou piodmi 

gold-watches, jewelleries, silver-foiks f J. cc^mmodes, chiftonieis, stuffed 
sofas — Heavens, the Commercial Bazaar and multitudinous Howel-aiid-Jamese^ 
cannot contain you You have produced, produced, — he that seeks vour inclictmeiu 
let him look around Millions of shirts, and emptv pairs of bieeches, hang there u' 
judgment against you We accuse you of over-piociuc ing you are c nininallv guilts <»! 
producing shirts, breeches, hats, shoes and commodities, in a frightful ovcj 
abundance. And now there is a glut, and vour cjperatives cannot be fed'”“ 

My lords and gentlemen, of what do you accuse those poor workers'- "My lord^ 
and gentlemen, — why, it was you that were appointed [ ] to guard against ‘gluts’ [ ' 

you were appointed to preside over the Distribution and Apportionment of the Wagev 
of Work done, and to see well that there went no labourer without his hire, were it ol 
money-coins, were it of hemp gallows-ropes that function was youis, and iioiii 
immemorial time has been [ J-Fhese pcjor shii t-spinncrs have foi gotten much, whicli 
by the virtual unwritten law of their position they should have lemembeied but l)\ 
any written recognised law- of tfieii position, what have they forgotten"' I’hey were sc i 
to make shirts The Gommunity ( ] commanded them, saying, ‘Make shirts’; — and 
there ihe shirts aie’ Too many shirts"' Well, that is a luivelty, in this intemperate E.nth 
with its nine-hundred millicjiis of bare fiac ks’ Hut the (amirnunily commaiultd 
you", mv lords and gentlemen, “saying, ‘See that the shirts are well apportioinu 
{ 1 , — arirl wheie is the appcjrtioiirrienl' Two million sfiirtlessor ill-shirted workers Mi 

[ ] in Workhouse Bastilles, five million more [ . ] ni Ugolino Hunger-cellars; and f^i 

reined), you say [ .] ‘Raise our rents’’ [ J You continue [ j in [ . J a f ) tiiumphaiu 

'' far Me, op c it , pp. 2i)]-02~hd 
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manner: ‘Will you bandy^ accusations, will you accuse u5of over-production? We take 
the Heavens and the Earth to witness that we have produced nothing at all [.. ] In the 
wide domains of treated Nature, circulates no shirt or thing of our producing. [ ,] We 
are innocent of producing; — ye ungrateful, what mountains of things have we not, on 
the contrary, had to “consume”, and make away with! [...] have they not disappeared 
before us, as if we had the talent of ostriches [ .] and a kind of divine faculty to eat ^- Ye 
ungrateful — and did you not grow under the shadow of our wings^ Are not youi 
filthy mills built on these fields of ours [...1^ And we shall not offer you our own wheat 
at the price that pleases us [...]? What would become of you, if we’ ” who own the soil of 
England “‘chose [.. ] to decide on growing no wheat more?’”^ 

This attitude of the aristocracy, this barbaric question, what would 
become of you if we did not deign to allow corn to grow, has 
produced the “mad and miserable Corn Laws” the Corn Laws 
which are so insane that no arguments can be brought against them 
but such as “must needs make an Angel in Heaven and an Ass on 
Earth weep”. The Corn Laws prove that the aristocracy has not yet 
learned to do no mischief, to sit still and do nothing, to say nothing of 
doing good, and yet this, according to Carlyle, is their duty: 

‘You are bound to furnish guidance and go>ernance to England! That is the law 
ot your position ” And every workei in the workhouse has the right to ask thm above 
all. ‘“Why am I here'"’ His appeal is audible in Heaven, and will become audible 
enough on Earth loo, if it remain unheeded here His appeal is against you”, my loids 
and gentlemen, "you stand in the front-iank of the accused; vou, by the very plai e 
voii hold, have first of all to answci him [. ]’“ 

"The fate of the Idle Aristocrac v. as one reads its horoscope hitherto in Corn-Laws 
and such like, is an abyss that fills one with despaii Yes, mv rosy fox-hunting brotheis 
f ] through those fresh buxom countenances of yours, thiough your Corn-Law 
Majorities. Sliding-Scales,^^ Protec ting-Duties, Biiberv -Elec lions and triumphant Kent- 
ish-fire. a thinking eye discerns ghastly images of ruin, too ghastly lor words, a hand- 
writing as of Mene, Menc.*" (.. ] Good God! did not a French Donothing Aristocracy, 
hardly above half a century ago, declare in like maiinei [ ] ‘We cannot exist, and 
(ontinue to dress and parade ourselves, on the [. ] rent of the soil [ j we must have 
tar ther payment than rent of the soil, we must be exempted from taxes too,’ — we must 
have a Corn-Law to extend our rent? This was in 1789, in four years more” — have vou 
heard of “the Tanneries of Meudon, and the long-naked making for themselves 
l)reethes of human skins’ May the merciful Heavens avert the omen, rnav we be 
wiser, that so we be less wretched.”^ 

And the working aristocracy is caught in the partridge nets of the 
idle aristocracy and with its “Mammonism” eventualh finds itself in 
(lire straits too. 


Engels has* "concocj ” — Ed 
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“The Continental people it would seem, are ‘exporting our machinery, beginning 
to spin cotton and manufacture for themselves, to cut us out of this market and then 
out of thatl’ Sad news indeed; [...] — by no means the saddest news. The saddest news 
is, that we should find our National Existence, as I sometimes hear it said, depend on 
selling manufactured cotton at a farthing an ell cheaper than any other People. A most 
narrow stand for a great Nation to base itself on! A stand which, with all the Corn-Law 
Abrogations conceivable, I do not think will be capable of enduring.’’** 

“No great Nation can stand on the apex of such a pyramid; screwing itself higher 
and higher; balancing iiself on its great-toe!*’ ** “In brief, all this Mammon-Cospel”, 
with its Hell of “failing to make money’’, “of Supply-and-demand, Competition”, 
free-trade, ‘‘Laissez-faire,^^^ and Devil take the hindmost, begins to be [ ], the 
shabbiest Gospel ever preached on Earth” ^ \ 

“Yes, were the Corn-Laws dhded tomorrow, there is nothing yet ended; thei^ is 
only room made for all manner of things beginning. The Corn-Laws gone, and Trade 
made free, it is [...] certain this paralysis of industry will pass away We shall have an- 
other period of commercial enterprise, of victory and prosperity [.. ] The strangling 
band of Famine will be loosened from our necks; we shall have room again to breathe, 
time to bethink ourselves, to repent and consider! A [.. ] thnce-precious space of 
years; wherein to struggle as for life in reforming our foul ways, in alleviating, in- 
structing, regulating our people f . ] that something like spiritual food be imparted 
them, some real governance and guidance be provided them’ It will be a priceless 
time. For our new period [ .] of commercial prosperity will and can,*^ on the old 
methods of ‘Competition and Devil take the hindmost’, prove but a paroxysm. [ j 
likely enough, [...] our last [, ] If our Trade in twenty years [ ] double itself; yet then 
also [ . ] our Population is doubled we shall then be as we are, only twice as many of 
us, twice and ten times as unmanageable!"^ 

“Ah me, into what [ ] latitudes, in this Time-Voyage, have we wandered 

] — where the men go about as if by galvanism/ with meaningless glaring eyes, and 
have no soul, but only a beaver-faculty and stomach’ The haggard despaii ol 
Cotton-factory, Coal-mine [operatives], C^handos Farm-labourers, in the.se days, 
painful to behold, but not so painful [...] to the inner sense, as that brutish 
godforgettmg Profit-and-Loss Philosophy, and Life-theory, which we hear jangled on 
all hands of us, in senate-houses, spouting-clubs, leading-articles, pulpits and 
platforms, everywhere as the Ultimate Gospel and candid Plain-English of Man s 
Life.” ^ 

“And yet 1 will venture to believe that in no time, since the beginnings of Sociei> 
was the lot of those same dumb millions of toilers so entirely unbearable as it is [ ' 
now [...]. It is not to die, or even to die of hunger, that makes a man wretched [. j a! 
men must die, — the last exit of us all is in a Fire-Chariot of Pain But it is to live misei 
able we know not why; to work sore and vet gain nothing, to be heart-worn, weary, yri 
isolated, unrelated, girt in with a cold universal Laissez-faire- it is to die slowly all oni 
life long, imprisoned in a deaf, dead, Infinite Injustice, asm the accursed [iron] br!i\ 
of a Phalans’ Bull! This is and remains forever intolerable to all men whom God li 


** Carlyle, op cit , pp 246-47 — Ed. 
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made. Do we wonder at French Revolutions, Chartisms, Revolts of Three Days*? The 
times, if we will consider them, are really unexampled.”*^ 

If in such unexampled times the aristocracy shows itself incapa- 
ble of guiding public affairs, it is necessary to expel it. Hence 
democracy. 

“To what extent Democracy has now reached, how it advances irresistible with 
ominous, ever-increasing speed, he that will open his eyes on any province of human 
affairs may discern [...] From the thunder of Napoleon battles, to the jabbering of 
Open-vestry in St. Mary Axe, all things announce Democracy 

But what, after all, is democracy? 

Nothing but the absence of masters who could govern you, and the acceptance of 
this unavoidable absence, the attempt to manage without them. “No man oppresses 
thee, O free and independent Franchiser, but does not this stupid Porter-pot oppress 
thee? No Son of Adam can bid thee come or go, but this absurd Pot of Heavy-wet,^ 
this can and does! Thou art the thrall not of Cedric the Saxon, but of thy own brutal 
appetites [. . ] And -thou pratest of thy ‘liberty’? Thou entire blockhead!”^ 

“The notion that a man’s liberty consists in giving his vote at election-hustings, and 
saying, ‘Behold now I too have my twenty-thousandth part of a Talker in our National 
^’alaver, will not all the gods be good to me*''’ — is one of the pleasantest' [. ] The 
liberty especially which has to purchase itself by social isolation, and each man 
standing separate from the other, having ‘no business with him’ but a cash account 
1 ] This liberty turns out, before it have long continued in action, [. .] to be, for the 
Working Millions a liberty to die by want of food, for the Idle Thousands and Units 
] a [. .] liberty to live in want of work^ [. ] Brethren, we know but imperfectly yet, 
.liter ages of Constitutional Government, what Liberty is and Slavery is. Democracy 
] shall go its full course [ .] The Toiling Millions [ ], in most vital need and 
nassionate instinctive desire of Guidance, shall cast awav False-Guidance, and hope, 
'or an hour, that No-Guidance will suffice them: but it can be for an hour only. [ ..] 

1 he oppression of man by his Mock-Superiors [ . ] let him shake off [ . ], I blame him 
tot, 1 pit) and (ommend him But oppression by your Mock-Superiors well shaken 
•If, the grand problem yet remains to solve. That of finding government by your 
Real-Superiors'”® 

The leadership, as it now exists, is, to be sure, wretched enough. "In the case of the 
i ate Bribery Committee” of Parliament “it seemed to be the conclusion of the soundest 
;»ia<.tKal minds that Bribery could not be put down, that Pure Election w'as a thing we 
iiad seen the last of, and must now go on without, as we best could." 

"A Parliament, [ . ] which proclaims itself elected and eligible by bribery [. ..] What 
i egislating can you get out of" that? [...] ‘‘Bribery means not only length of purse, 

1 1 but It means dishonesty, and even impudent dishonesty; — brazen insensibility 
^’1 King and to making others lie [....] W^hat an improvement, were there once fairly, 

^ Engels has: "a French Revolution, a ‘great week’,*®'** an English Chartism”. — Ed. 
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in Downing-street, an Election-Office opened/ with a Tariff of Boroughs! Such and 
such a population, amount of property-tax, ground-rental [...] returns two Mem- 
bers, returns one Member, for so much money down: Ipswich so many thousands, 
Nottingham so many, — [ .] now at least you have it fairly by length of 
purse, and leave the dishonesty, the impudence, the unveracity all handsomely 
aside.” ^ 

‘‘Our [ ] Parliament announces itself elected and eligible in this manner [. ..] 
What is to become of a Parliament elected or eligible in this manner^ Unless Belial 
and Beelzebub have got possession of the throne of this Universe, such Parliament 
is preparing itself for new Reform-bills. We shall have to try it by Chartism, or an> 
conceivable tsm, rather than put up w'ith this! [ .] A Parliament working wit^i a he 
in its mouth, will have to take itself away. [. .] At all hours of the day and night, 
some Chartism‘s is advancing, some armed Cromwell is advancing, to apprise sudi 
Parliament- ‘Ye are no Parliament In the name of God, — go!'”'^ 

This is the condition of England, according to Carlyle. An idle 
landowning aristocracy which “have not vet learned even to sit still 
and do no mischief”, a working aristocracy submerged in Mammon- 
ism, w'ho, when they ought to be collectively the leaders of laboui. 
“captains of industry”, are just a gang of industrial buccaneers and 
pirates A Parliament elected by bribery, a philosophy of simpK 
looking on, of doing nothing, of laissez-faire, a worn-out, crumbling 
religion, a total disappearance of all general human interests, j 
universal despair of truth and humanity, and in consequence a 
universal isolation of men in their own “brute individuality”, a 
chaotic, savage confusion of all aspects of life, a war of all against all 
a general death of the spirit, a dearth of “soul”, that is, of truK 
human consciousness: a (disproportionately strong working class, m 
intolerable oppression and wretchedness, in furious discontent and 
rebellion against the old social order, and hence a threatening 
irresistibly advancing democracy — everywhere chaos, disordci 
anarchy, dissolution of the old ties of society, everywhere intellectual 
insipidity, frivolity, and debility. — That is the condition of England 
Thus far, if we discount a few' expressions that have derived from 
Carlyle’s particular standpoint, we must allow the truth of all he sa\s 
He, alone of the “respectable” class, has kept his eyes open at least 
towards the facts, he has at least correctly apprehended the 
immediate present, and that is indeed a very great deal foi .in 
“educated” Englishman 

How does the future appear? Matters will not and cannot 
remain as they are now. We have seen that Carlyle has, as he 
himself admits, no “Morison’s pill”,*'*^’ no panacea for curing the 
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Carlyle, op. cit , pp 338-39— Eci 

‘ P'ngels has “Chartist” ~Kd 
( aiUle, op ( II , p 340 ~Eci 
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ills of society. In that too he is right. All social philosophy, as long 
as it still propounds a few principles as its final conclusion, as long 
as it continues to administer Morison s pills, remains very imper- 
fect; it is not the bare conclusions of which we are in such need, 
but rather study; the conclusions are nothing without the reasoning 
that has led up to them; this we have known since Hegel; and the 
conclusions are worse than useless if they are final in themselves, 
if they are not turned into premises for further deductions. But 
the conclusions must also assume a distinct form for a time, they 
must in the course of development evolve from vague imprecision 
into clear ideas, and then of course, in the case of such an 
exclusively empirical nation as the English are, they cannot avoid 
becoming “Morison’s pills”. Carlyle himself, although he has 
ah.sorbed much that is German and is quite far removed from 
( rass empiricism, would probably have a few pills to hand if he 
uere less vague and hazy about the future. 

Meanwhile he declares everything to be useless and unprofitable 
.is long as mankind persists in atheism, as long as it has not 
recovered its “soul”. Not that traditional Catholicism can be 
lestored in its vigour and vitality, nor that today's religion can be 
uiaintained — he knows very well that rituals, dogmas, litanies and 
Sinai thunder cannot help, that all the thunder of Sinai does not 
make the truth any truer, nor does it frighten any sensible person, 
that we are far beyond the religion of fear, but religion itself must 
!h restored, we ourselves see where “two centuries of Atheist 
( >')\ ernment” — since the “blessed” restoration of Charles II — 
!!a\c brought us, and we shall graduallv also be obliged to 
:t cognise that this atheism is beginning to show signs of wear and 
uai But we have seen what Carlyle calls atheism: it is not so much 
lishehef in a personal God, as disbelief in the inner essence, in the 
Hihnity of the universe, disbelief in reason, despair of the intellect 
aiui the truth; his struggle is not against disbelief in the revelation 
the Bible, but against the most frightful disbelief, t^ie disbelief 
m the “Bible of Universal History”. That is the eternal book of 
(•<•(] in which every man, while his spirit and the light of his eyes 
an \et with him, may see God’s finger write. To make mockery of 
is disbelief like none other, a disbelief you would punish, not 
hurning at the stake, but nevertheless with the most imperative 
‘^'nimand to keep one’s silence until one has something better to 
vi\ Why should blissful silence be broken by loud noise, just to 
pi<»claim such stuff? If there is no divine reason in the past, but 
nu iclv diabolic unreason, it will pass away for ever, speak no more 
If, we whose fathers were all hanged, should not talk of ropes! 
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“But modern England cannot believe in history.” The eye sees of 
all things only so much as it can see by its own inherent capacity. 
A godless century cannot comprehend epochs filled with God. It 
sees in the past (the Middle Ages) only empty strife, the universal 
rule of brute force, it does not see that in the last analysis might 
and right coincide, it just sees stupidity, savage unreason, more 
fitting to Bedlam than to a human world. From this it naturally 
follows that the same qualities should continue to prevail in our 
own time. Millions held in Bastille workhouses; Irish widows who 
prove that they are human beings by typhus-fever: what ^ould 
you have? It was ever so, or worse. Has history not always been 
the exploitation of obdurate stupidity by successful mountebanks? 
There was no God in the past; nothing but mechanisms and 
chaotic brute-gods: — how shall the poor “philosophic historian”, 
to whom his own century is all godless, “see any God in other 
centuries”? 

And yet our age is not so utterly forsaken. 

“Nay, in our poor distracted* Europe itself, in these newest times, have there 
not religious voices risen, — with a religion new and yet the oldest, entireh 
indisputable to all hearts of men? Some I do know, who did not call or think 
themselves ‘Prophets’ [ . ], but who were, in very truth, melodious Voices from tht 
eternal Heart of Nature once again, souls forever venerable to all that have a soul 
A French Revolution is one phenomenon; as complement and spiritual exponent 
thereof, a Poet Goethe and German Literature is to me another. The old Secular 
or Practical World [...] having gone up in fire, is not here the prophecy and dawii 
of a new Spiritual World, parent of far nobler, wider, new Practical Worlds? A Lift 
of Antique devoutness. Antique veracity and heroism, has again become possible, l^ 
again seen actual there, for the most modern man A phenomenon, as quiet as it is 
comparable for greatness to no other! f.. ] Touches there are [.. ] of nev 
Sphere-melody; audible once more, in the infinite jargoning discords [...] of th» 
thing called Literature.”^ 

Goethe is the prophet of the “religion of the future”, and its 
cult is work. 

“For there is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in Work. Were hf 
never so benighted, forgetful of his high calling, there is always hope in a man that 
actually and earnestly works: in Idleness alone is there perpetual despair. Woik. 
never so Mammonish, mean, is in communication With Nature; the real desire to 
get Work done will itself lead one more and more to truth, to Nature ^ 
appointments and regulations. 

“An endless significance lies in Work; a man perfects himself by working. Foul 
jungles are cleared away, fair seedfields rise instead, and stately cities; and withal 
the man himself first ceases to be a jungle and foul unwholesome desert thereb> 
Consider how, even in the meanest sorts of Labour, the whole soul of a man 
composed into a kind of real harmony, the instant he sets himself to work! Doubt. 

* Engels has “fragmented” — Ed 

^ Carlyle, op. cit., pp. 316-17. — Ed. 
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Desire, Sorrow, Remorse,^ Indignation. Despair itself, all these like helldogs lie 
beleaguering the soul of the poor dayworker, as of every man: but he bends 
himself with free valour against his task, and [...] all these shrink murmuring far 
off into their caves. The man is now a man. The blessed glow of Labour in him, is 
it not as purifying fire, wherein all poison is burnt up, and of sour smoke itself 
there is made bright blessed flame! 

“Blessed is he who has found his work, let him ask no other blessedness He has a 
work, a life-purpose, he has found it, and will follow it’ How, as a free-flowing 
channel, dug [ ..] through the sour mud-swamp of one’s existence, [ ] it' runs and 
flows; — draining off the sour festering water, gradually from the root of the remotest 
grass-blade; making, instead of pestilential swamp, a green fruitful meadow [ . ] 
Labour is Life f....] Properly thou hast no other knowledge but what thou hast got 
by working: the rest is yet all a hypothesis [. j a thing to be argued of m schools, a 
thing floating in the clouds, in endless logic-vortices, till we try it and fix it ‘Doubt, 
of whatever kind, can be ended by Action alone 

“Admirable was that saying*" of the old Monks. 'Lahorare est Orare, Work is 
Worship.' Older than all preached Gospels was this unpreached, inarticulate, but 
ineradicable, forever-endunng Gospel Work, and therein have wellbeing Man [ ] 
lies there not, in the innermost heart of thee, a Spirit of active Method, a Force for 
Work, — and burns like a painfully smouldering fire, giving thee no rest till thou 
unfold It, till thou write it down in beneficent Facts around thee! What is 
immethodic, waste, thou shalt make methodic, regulated, arable, obedient and 
productive to thee. Wheresoever thou findest Disorder, there is thy eternal enemy; 
attack him swiftly, subdue him, make Order of him, the subject not of Chaos, but 
of Intelligence, Divinity and Thee! [. .] But above all, where thou findest 
Ignorance, Stupidity, Brute-mindedness [.. ] attack it, 1 say, smite it wisely, 

unweariedly, and rest not while thou livest and it lives; but smite, smite, in the 

name of God! [... ] Thou [. ] shalt work while it is -called Today For the Night 
someth, wherein no man can w'ork 

“All true Work is sacred [. . ] Sweat of the brow, [ . ] sweat of the brain, sweat of 
ihe heart, which includes all Kepler calculations, Newton meditations, all Sciences, 
.ill spoken Epics, all acted Heroisms, Martyrdoms, — up to that ‘.\gony of blood\ 
sweat’, which all men have called divine! [. .] If this is not \vorship' [. ] the more 
puv for worship [ ]. Who art thou that complainest of thy life of toil? Complain 
not [ ..] To thee Hea\en, though severe, is not unkind; Heaven is kind, — as a 
noble Mother, as that Spartan Mother, saying while she gave her son his shield. 

With It, my son, or upon it!’ [ .,] Complain not; the very Spartans did not 

uimplain.” 

“One monster there is in the world, the idle man. What is his ‘Religion’? That 
Nature is a Phantasm [ ,]. That God is a lie; and that Man and his Life are a lie 

But work too has been dragged into the furious vortex of 
disorder and chaos, the principle which was to cleanse, enlighten, 
^^olve, has succumbed to involution, confusion and obscurity. This 
really leads to the main issue, the future of work. 


Engels has Vnruhe — “disquiet”, “anxiety”. — td. 

Carlyle, op. cit., pp. 264-65. — Ed, 

Engels has “his life” instead of “it”. — Ed 
' Carlyle, op cit., p 266. — Ed. 

Carlyle has just "that” instead of “that saying”, and means “that religuj 
C-arlyle, op cit,, pp. 270-73 . — Ed 
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‘What a business will this be, which our Contmenial friends, groping this long 
while somewhat absurdly about it and about it, call ‘Organisation of 
Labour’, — which must be taken out of the hands of absurd windy persons, and put 
into the hands of wise, laborious f.. J and valiant men,* to begin with it straightway, 
to proceed with it. and succeed in it more and more, if Europe, at any rale if 
England, is to continue habitable much longer. Looking at the kind of most noble 
Corn-Law Dukes [or Practical DucesJ we have, and also of right reverend 
Soul-Overseers, Christian Spiritual Duces ‘on a minimum of four thousand five 
hundred’, one’s hopes are a little chilled Courage, nevertheless, there arc jmany 
brave men in England’ \f\ indomitable Plugson, — nav is there not even ii) thee 
some hope? Lhou art hitherto a Bucanicr [. j but in that grim brow, in\ that 
indomitable heart which can conquer Cotton, do there not perhaps lie olhe^ ten 
times nobler conquests' " ‘ 

“Look around \ou Your world-hosts are all in mutiny, in confusion, destitu- 
tion, on the e\e of fier\ wreck and madness’ The) will not march farther foi you. 
on the sixpence a cia\ and supply -and-demand piinciple the\ will not. noi ought 
tliev, nt3i can the\ '* i ] Lheii souls aie (linen nigh mad. lei vouts be [ ] saner 

Not as a bewildered bewildering mob, but as a fiim regimented mass, with real 
captains over them, will these men march anv more. All human interests, combined 
human endea\ours [ ] have, at a certain stage of their development, required 

organising and Woik, the grandest of human inleiests, does now icquire it ' 

In order to effect this organisation, in order to put true 
guidance and true government in the place of false guidance. 
Carlyle longs for a “true aristocracy”, a “hero-worship”, and puts 
forward the second great problem to discover the aptgTOt, the 
best, whose task it is to combine “with inevitable Democrat \ 
indispensable Sovereignty”. 

From these excerpts Carlyle’s position emerges fairly clearly. His 
whole outlook is essentially pantheistic, and, more specifically, 
pantheistic with German overtones. The English have no pan- 
theism but merely scepticism; the conclusion of all English 
philosophising is the despair of reason, the confessed inability tn 
solve the contradictions with which one is ultimately faced, and 
consequently on the one hand a relapse into faith and on the 
other devotion to pure practitc, without a further thought fni 
metaphysics, etc. Carlyle with his pantheism derived from German 
literature is therefore a “phenomenon” in England, and for tin 
practical and sceptical English a pretty incomprehensible one 
People gape at him, speak of “German mysticism” and distorted 
English; others claim there is at bottom something in it, his 


* Engels has “valiant, wise, laborious men” — Ed 
Engels has “you iiulomitable factory-lorcf” — Ed 

* (.iarlyle, op (it pp 262-63 — Ed 

Engels has “rhev will not and that is tbeir ngbi ' — Ed 
C.arlyle, op ( it , p 36H — Ed 
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English, though unusual, is very fine, he is a prophet, etc. — 
but nobody really knows what to make of it all. 

For us Germans, who know the antecedents of Carlyle’s position, 
the matter is clear enough. On the one hand vestiges of Tory 
romanticism and humane attitudes originating with Qoethe, and 
on the other sceptical-empirical England, these factors are suffi- 
cient for one to deduce the whole of Carlyle’s view of the world 
from them. Like all pantheists, Carlyle has not yet resolved the 
contradiction, and Carlyle’s dualism is aggravated by the fact that 
though he is acquainted with German literature, he is not acquainted 
with its necessary corollary, German philosophy, and all his views 
are in consequence ingenuous, intuitive, more like Schelling than 
Hegel. With Schelling — that is to say, with the old Schelling, not the 
Schelling of the philosophy of revelation — Carlyle really has a 
great deal in common; with Strauss, whose outlook is similaii\ 
pantheistic, he is on common ground in his “hero-worship” or 
“cult of genius”. 

The critique of pantheism has recently been so exhaustively set 
lorth in Germany that little more remains to be siaid. Feuerbach’s 
Theses” in the Anekdota'' and Bruno Bauer’s works contain all the 
relevant material. We will therefore be able to confine ourselves 
simply to following up the implications of Carlyle’s position and 
showing that it is basically only a first step towards the position 
adopted by this journal. 

Carlyle complains about the emptiness and hollowness of the 
age, about the inner rottenness of all social institutions. The 
ujmplaint is fair; but by simply complaining one does not dispose 
)i the matter; in order to redress the evil, its cause must be 
discovered; and if Carlyle had done this, he would have found 
that this desultoriness and hollowness, this “soullessness”, this 
nreligion and this “atheism” have their roots in religion itself. 
Religion by its very essence drains man and nature of substance, 
and transfers this substance to the phantom of an other-worldly 
God, who in turn then graciously permits man and nature to 
receive some of his superfluity. Now as long as faith in this 
other-worldly phantom is vigorous and alive, thus long man will 
acquire in this roundabout way at least some substance. The 
strong faith of the Middle Ages did indeed give the whole epoch 
ninsiderable energy in this way, but it was energy that did not 
<oine from without but was already present within human nature. 


l.iidwig Feuerbach, “Vorlaufige Theseii /ur Reformation der Philosophic” in 
zur iinmten dfutschen Philosophte und Publtfustik. — Ed 
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though as yet unperceived and undeveloped. Faith gradually 
weakened, religion crumbled in the face of the rising level of 
civilisation, but still man did not perceive that he had worshipped 
and deified his own being in the guise of a being outside himself. 
Lacking awareness and at the same time faith, man can have no 
substance, he is bound to despair of truth, reason and nature, and 
this hollowness and lack of substance, the despair of the eternal 
facts of the universe will last until mankind perceives that the 
being it has worshipped as God was its own, as yet unknown 
being, until — but why should I copy Feuerbach. 

The hollowness has long been there, for religion represents 
man’s action of making himself hollow; and you are surprised that 
now, when the purple that concealed it has faded, when the fog 
that enveloped it has passed away, that now, to your consternation, 
it emerges in the full light of day? 

Carlyle accuses the age furthermore — this is the immediate 
consequence of the foregoing — of hypocrisy and lying. NaturalK 
the hollowness and enervation must be decently concealed and 
kept upright by accessories, padded clothes and whalebone stay^' 
We too attack the hypocrisy of the present Christian state of the 
world; the struggle against it, our liberation from it and the 
liberation of the world from it are ultimately our sole occupation, 
but because through the development of philosophy we are able to 
discern this hypocrisy, and because we are waging the struggle 
scientifically, the nature of this hypocrisy is no longer so strange 
and incomprehensible to us as it admittedly still is to Carlyle. This 
hypocrisy is traced back by us to religion, the first word of which 
is a lie — or does religion not begin by showing us something 
human and claiming it is something superhuman, something 
divine? But because we know that all this lying and immoralitv 
follows from religion, that religious hypocrisy, theology, is th( 
archetype of all other lies and hypocrisy, we are justified in 
extending the term “theology” to the whole untruth and hypocris\ 
of the present, as was originally done by Feuerbach and Bruno 
Bauer. Carlyle should read their works if he wishes to know tin 
origin of the immorality that plagues our whole society. 

A new religion, a pantheistic hero-worship, a cult of work, ougiit 
to be set up or is to be expected; but this is impossible; all tlu* 
possibilities of religion are exhausted; after Christianity, aftn 
absolute, i.e., abstract, religion, after “religion as such”, no other 
form of religion can arise. Carlyle himself realises that Catholic 
Protestant or any other kind of Christianity is irresistibly moving 
towards its downfall; if he knew the nature of CJiristianity, he 
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would realise that after it no other religion is possible. Not even 
pantheism! Pantheism itself is another consequence of Christianity 
and cannot be divorced from its antecedent, at least that is true of 
modern pantheism, of Spinoza’s, Schelling’s, Hegel’s and also 
Carlyle’s pantheism. Once more, Feuerbach relieves me of the 
trouble of providing proof of this. 

As 1 have said, we too are concerned with combating the lack of 
principle, the inner emptiness, the spiritual deadness, the untruth- 
fulness of the age; we are waging a war to the death against all 
these things, just as Carlyle is, and there is a much greater 
probability that we shall succeed than that he will, because we 
know what we want. We want to put an end to atheism, as Carlyle 
portrays it, by giving back to man the substance he has lost 
through religion; not as divine but as human substance, and this 
whole process of giving back is no more than simply the awaken- 
ing of self-consciousness. We want to sweep away everything that 
claims to be supernatural and superhuman, and thereby get rid of 
untruthfulness, for the root of all untruth and lying is the 
pretension of the human and the natural to be superhuman and 
supernatural. For that reason we have once and for all declared 
war on religion and religious ideas and care little whether we are 
called atheists or anything else. If however Carlyle’s pantheistic 
definition of atheism were correct, it is not we but our Christian 
opponents who would be the true atheists. We have no intention 
of attacking the “eternal inner Facts of the universe”, on the 
contrary, we have for the first time truly substantiated them by 
proving their perpetuity and rescuing them from the omnipotent 
arbitrariness of an inherently self -contradictory God. We have no 
intention of pronouncing “the world, man and his life a lie”; on 
the contrary, our Christian opponents are guilty of this act of 
immorality when they make the world and man dependent on the 
grace of a God who in reality was only created from the reflected 
image of man in the crude hyle of his own undeveloped conscious- 
ness. We have no intention whatever of doubting or despising the 

revelation of history”, for history is all and everything to us and 
we hold it more highly than any other previous philosophical 
t^Tend, more highly than Hegel even, who after all used it only as a 
tase against which to test his logical problem. 

It is the other side that scorns history and disregards the 
development of mankind; it is the Christians again who, by 
putting forward a separate “History of the Kingdom of God” 
deny that real history has any inner substantiality and claim that 
tins substantiality belongs exclusively to their other-worldly, ab- 
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stract and, what is more, fictitious history; who, by asserting that 
the culmination of the human species is their Christ, make history 
attain an imaginary goal, interrupt it in mid-course and are now 
obliged, if only for the sake of consistency, to declare the following 
eighteen hundred years to be totally nonsensical and utterly 
meaningless. We lay claim to the meaning of history; but we see in 
history not the revelation of “God*’ but of man and only of man. 
We have no need, in order to see the splendour of the human 
character, in order to recognise the development of the huynan 
species through history, its irresistible progress, its ever-cei^tain 
victory over the unreason of the individual, its overcoming of all 
that is apparently supernatural, its hard but successful struggle 
against nature until the final achievement of free, human self- 
consciousness, the discernment of the unity of man and nature, 
and the independent creation — voluntarily and by its own ef- 
fort — of a new world based on purely human and moral social 
relationships — in order to recognise all that in its greatness, wf 
have no need first to summon up the abstraction of a “God” and 
to attribute to it everything beautiful, great, sublime and trul\ 
human; we do not need to follow this roundabout path, we do not 
need first to imprint the stamp of the “divine” on what is trul\ 
human, in order to be sure of its greatness and splendour. On th( 
contrary, the “more divine”, in other words, the more inhuman, 
something is, the less we shall be able to admire it. Only the humah 
origin of the content of all religions still preserves for them here 
and there some claim to respect; only the consciousness that even 
the wildest superstition nevertheless has within it at bottom the 
eternal determinants of human nature, in however dislocated and 
distorted a form, only this awareness saves the history of religion, 
and particularly of the Middle Ages, from total rejection and 
eternal oblivion, which would otherwise certainly be the fate of 
these “godly” histories. The more “godly” they are, the moic 
inhuman, the more bestial, and the “godly” Middle Ages did 
indeed produce the culmination of human bestiality, serfdom 
primae noctis, etc. The godlessness of our age, of which Carlyle so 
much complains, is precisely its saturation with God. From this it 
also becomes clear why, above, I gave man as the solution to the 
riddle of the Sphinx. The question has previously always been 
what is God? and German philosophy has answered the question 
in this sense: God is man. Man has only to understand himself, m 
take himself as the measure of all aspects of life, to judge 
according to his being, to organise the world in a truly human 
manner according to the demands of his own nature, and he 
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have solved the riddle of our time. Not in other-worldly, non- 
existent regions, not beyond time and space, not with a “God” 
immanent in or opposed to the world, is the truth to be found, 
but much nearer, in man’s own breast. Man’s own substance is far 
more splendid and sublime than the imaginary substance of any 
conceivable “God”, who is after all only the more or less indistinct 
and distorted image of man himself. So when Carlyle follows Ben 
Jonson in saying, man has lost his soul and is only now beginning 
to notice the want of it, the right formulation would be: in religion 
man has lost his own substance, has alienated his humanity, 
and now that religion, through the progress of history, has begun 
to totter, he notices his emptiness and instability. But there is no 
other salvation for him, he cannot regain his humanity, his 
substance, other than by thoroughly overcoming all religious ideas 
and returning firmly and honestly, not to “God”, but to himself. 

All of this may also be found in Goethe, the “prophet”, and 
anyone who has his eyes open can read this between the lines, 
(ioethe did not like to be concerned with “God”; the word made 
him uncomfortable, he felt at home only in human matters, and 
this humanity, this emancipation of art from the fetters of religion 
IS precisely what constitutes Goethe’s greatness. Neither the an- 
cients nor Shakespeare can measure up to him in this respect. But 
this consummate humanity, this overcoming of the religious 
dualism can only be apprehended in its full historical significance 
b\ those who are not strangers to that other aspect of German 
national development, philosophy. What Goethe could only ex- 
|>iess spontaneously, and therefore, it is true, in a certain sense 
■ prophetically”, has been developed and substantiated in contem- 
porary German philosophy. Carlyle too embodies assumptions 
which, logically, must lead to the position set forth above. 
Pantheism itself is but the last, preliminary step towards a free and 
human point of view. History, which Carlyle presents as the real 
revelation”, contains only what is human, and only by an 
‘Arbitrary act can its content be taken away from humanity and 
^edited to the account of a “God”. Work, free activity, in which 
( arlyle similarly sees a “cult”, is again a purely human matter and 
^ai) only be linked with “God” in an arbitrary manner. What is the 
f>oint of continually pushing to the fore a word which at best only 
expresses the boundlessness of indetermination and, what is more, 
'i»<untains the illusion of dualism, a word which in itself is the 
(icnial of nature and humanity? 

So much for the inward, religious aspect of Carlyle’s standpoint, 
b serves as a point of departure for the assessment of the 
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outward, politico-social aspect; Carlyle has still enough religion to 
remain in a state of unfreedom; pantheism still recognises some- 
thing higher than man himself. Hence his longing for a ^‘true 
aristocracy”, for “heroes”; as if these heroes could at best be more 
than men. If he had understood man as man in all his infinite 
complexity, he would not have conceived the idea of once more 
dividing mankind into two lots, sheep and goats, rulers and ruled, 
aristocrats and the rabble, lords and dolts, he would have seen the 
proper social function of talent not in ruling by force but in acting 
as a stimulant and taking the lead. The role of talent is to convince 
the masses of the truth of its ideas, and it will then have no nfeed 
further to worry about their application, which will follow entirely 
of its own accord. Mankind is surely not passing through democra- 
cy to arrive back eventually at the point of departure. — What 
Carlyle says about democracy, incidentally, leaves little to be 
desired, if we discount what we have just been referring to, his 
lack of clarity about the goal, the purpose of modern democracy 
Democracy, true enough, is only a transitional stage, though not 
towards a new, improved aristocracy, but towards real human 
freedom; just as the irreligiousness of the age will eventually lead 
to complete emancipation from everything that is religious, 
superhuman and supernatural, and not to its restoration. 

Carlyle recognises the inadequacy of ‘‘competition, demand’ 
and “supply, Mammonism”, etc., and is far removed from 
asserting the absolute justification of landownership. So why ha^ 
he not drawn the straightforward conclusion from all thes( 
assumptions and rejected the whole concept of property? Hou 
does he think he will destroy “competition”, “supply and de 
mand”, Mammonism, etc., as long as the root of all these things, 
private property, exists? “Organisation of labour” cannot help m 
this respect, it cannot even be applied without a certain identity oi 
interests. Why then does he not act consistently and decisiveK. 
proclaiming the identity of interests the only truly human state ()t 
affairs, and thereby putting an end to all difficulties, all impreu 
sion and lack of clarity? 

In all Carlyle’s rhapsodies, there is not a syllable mentioning iht 
English Socialists. As long as he adheres to his present point of 
view, which is admittedly infinitely far in advance of that of tin* 
mass of educated people in England but still abstract and theoreti' 
cal, he will indeed not be able to view their efforts with particulu 
sympathy. The English Socialists are purely practical and therefme 
also propose remedies, home-colonies,*®® etc., rather in the manner 
of Morison’s pills; their philosophy is truly English, sceptical, 
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other words they despair of theory, and for all practical purposes 
they cling to the materialism upon which their whole social system 
is based; all this will have little appeal for Carlyle, but he is as 
one-sided as they. Both have only overcome the contradiction 
within the contradiction; the Socialists within the sphere of 
practice, Carlyle within the sphere of theory, and even there only 
spontaneously, whereas the Socialists, by means of reasoning, 
have definitely overcome the practical aspect of the contradiction. 
The Socialists are still Englishmen, when they ought to be 
simply men, of philosophical developments on the Continent 
they are only acquainted with materialism but not with German 
philosophy, that is their only shortcoming, and they are directly 
engaged on the rectification of this deficiency by working for the 
removal of national differences. We have no need to be very hasty 
in forcing German philosophy on them, they will come to it of 
their own accord and it could be of little use to them now. But in 
any case they are the only party in England which has a future, 
relatively weak though they may be. Democracy, Chartism must 
soon be victorious, and then the mass of the English workers will 
have the choice only between starvation and socialism. 

For Carlyle and his standpoint, ignorance of German philosophy 
IS not a matter of such indifference. He is himself a theoretician of 
the German type, and yet at the same time his nationality leads 
him to empiricism; he is beset by a flagrant contradiction which 
(.an only be resolved if he continues to develop his German- 
iheoretical viewpoint to its final conclusion, until it is totally 
leconciled with empiricism. To surmount the contradiction in 
\\hich he is working, Carlyle has only one more step to take, but as 
all experience in Germany has shown, it is a difficult one. Let us 
hope that he will take it, and although he is no longer young, he 
will still probably be capable of it, for the progress shown in his 
last book"" proves that his views are still developing. 

All this shows that Carlyle’s book is ten thousand times more 
worth translating into German than all the legions of English 
novels which every day and every hour are imported into 
^ 'ermany, and I can only advocate such a translation. But let our 
liack translators just keep their hands off it! Carlyle writes a very 
particular English, and a translator who does not thoroughly 
understand English and references to English conditions would 
make the most absurd howlers. 


Tliomas Carlyle, Past and Present — Ed. 
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Following this somewhat general introduction, I shall examine in 
greater detail in the following numbers of this journal the 
condition of England and the essential part of it, the condition of 
the working class. The condition of England is of immense 
importance for history and for all other countries; for as regards 
social matters England is of course far in advance of all other 
countries. 


Written m January 1844 Printed according to the journal 

First published in the Deutsch^Frarizosiuhf Published in English for th^ first 

Jahrbiicher, 1844 

Signed Frederick Engeli ui Man(he.stei 



THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND^^"^ 


THh EICJITEENTH CENirRV 

[Voniiarts/ No. 70, August 31, 1844j 

The century of revolution has to all appearances passed En- 
gland by, causing little change. While on the Continent an entire 
old world was shattered, while a twenty-five-year war^^" cleared the 
air, in England everything remained calm, neither state nor 
church were in any way threatened. And yet since the middle of the 
last century England has experienced a greater upheaval than any 
other country — an upheaval which is all the more momentous the 
more quietly it is brought about, and it will therefore in all 
probability attain its goal more readily in practice than the political 
revolution in France or the philosophical revolution in Germany. 
The revolution in England is a social one and therefore more 
comprehensive and far-reaching than any other. There are no 
fields — however remote — of human knowledge and no conditions 
of life which have not contributed to it and which in turn have not 
been affected by it. The only true revolution is a social revolution, 
ro which political and philosophical revolution must lead; and this 
social revolution has already been in progress in England for 
^eventy or eighty years and is rapidly approaching its crisis at this 
very time. 

The eighteenth century was the assembling, the gathering of 
mankind from the fragmentation and isolation into which it had 
been driven by Christianity; it was the penultimate step towards 
die self-understanding and self-liberation of mankind, but just 
because it was the penultimate step it was still partial and 
remained within the contradictions. The eighteenth century col- 
i^ted the results of the past, which had previously been scattered 
'*^^d appeared to be fortuitous, and laid bare their necessity 
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and inner connection. The jumble of countless scientific discov- 
eries was put in order, classified and the causal connections 
shown; knowledge became science, and the sciences approached 
their perfection, that is to say, they took philosophy on the one 
hand and practice on the other as their point of departure. Before 
the eighteenth century science did not exist; the study of nature 
assumed its scientific form only in the eighteenth century or, in 
some fields, a few years earlier. Newton created scientific as- 
tronomy with the law of gravitation, scientific optics with Whe 
decomposition of light, scientific mathematics with the binomial 
theorem and the theory of infinity, and scientific mechanics with 
the analysis of the nature of forces. Physics likewise acquired its 
scientific character in the eighteenth century; chemistry was onl> 
brought into being by Black, Lavoisier and Priestley; geography 
became a science with the establishment of the form of the earth 
and the many voyages which only now were of benefit to science 
with Buffon and Linne natural history too became a science; even 
geology gradually began to struggle free from the whirl of fantastic 
hypotheses which threatened to engulf it. The concept of tin 
Encyclopaedia was typical of the eighteenth century; it was based 
on the awareness that all these sciences were interconnected but it 
was not yet able to show these connections, so that only a simple 
juxtaposition could be achieved. History was in a similar position 
now for the first time we find voluminous compilations of world 
history, as yet without any critical comment, and entirely without a 
philosophical approach, but nevertheless universal history instead 
of the previous historical fragments limited both in time and place 
Politics was given a human foundation, and political economy wa- 
reformed by Adam Smith. The culmination of science in tht 
eighteenth century was materialism, the first system of natuial 
philosophy and the consequence of this development of the 
natural sciences. The struggle against the abstract subjectivity o\ 
Christianity forced the philosophy of the eighteenth century to the 
other extreme; it opposed subjectivity with objectivity, the mind 
with nature, spiritualism with materialism, the abstract individual 
with the abstract universal or substance. The eighteenth centun 
represents the revival of the spirit of antiquity as against that ul 
Christianity. Materialism and the republic, the philosophy and 
politics of the ancient world, arose anew, and the French, thr 
exponents of the ethos of antiquity within Christianity, assumed 
the historical initiative for a time. 

The eighteenth century thus did not resolve the great antithesis 
which has been the concern of history from the beginning arid 
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whose development constitutes history, the antithesis of substance 
and subject, nature and mind, necessity and freedom; but it set 
the two sides against each other, fully developed and in all their 
sharpness, and thereby made it necessary to overcome the an- 
tithesis. The consequence of this clear final evolution of the 
antithesis was general revolution which spread over various na- 
tions and whose imminent completion will at the same time resolve 
the antithesis of history up to the present. The Germans, the nation 
of Christian spiritualism, experienced a philosophical revolution; the 
French, the nation of classical materialism and hence of politics, had 
to go through a political revolution; the English, a nation that is a 
mixture of German and French elements, who therefore embody 
both sides of the antithesis and are for that reason more universal 
than either of the two factors taken separately, were for that reason 
drawn into a more universal, a social revolution. 

This will need to be elaborated in greater detail, for the position of 
nations, at least with regard to recent times, has in our philosophy of 
history so far been dealt with very inadequately, or rather not 
<it all. 

That Germany, France and England are the three foremost 
countries at the present moment in history, I can doubtless take 
(or granted; that the Germans represent the Christian spiritual 
l)rinciple, the French that of classical materialism, in other words, 
that the former represent religion and the church and the latter 
politics and the state, is equally obvious or will be made so in due 
ourse; the significance of the English in recent history is less 
conspicuous and yet for our present purpose it is the most 
important. The English nation was formed from Germanic and 
Romance people at a time when the two nations had only just 
separated from one another and their development towards the 
two sides of the antithesis had scarcely begun. The Germanic and 
Romance elements developed alongside one another and eventual- 
loirned one nation which contains the two unmediated sides, 
manic idealism retained abundant scope so that it was 
^ urn able to turn into its opposite, abstract externalism; the fact 
diat women and children may still be legally sold, and indeed the 
^^hole mercantile spirit of the English, must definitely be attrib- 
^iied to the Germanic element. In a similar fashion, Romance 
materialism turned into abstract idealism, inwardness and piety; 
lumce the phenomenon of Romance Catholicism persisting within 
Germanic Protestantism, the Established Church, the papacy of 
die sovereign and the thoroughly Catholic manner of disposing of 
^t-ligion with mere formalities. The English nation is characterised 



by this unresolved contradiction and the mingling of the sharpest 
contrasts. The English are the most religious nation on earth and 
at the same time the most irreligious; they worry more about the 
next world than any other nation, and at the same time they live 
as though this world were all that mattered to them; their 
expectation of heaven does not hinder them in the slightest from 
believing equally firmly in the “hell of making no money”. Hence 
the everlasting inner restlessness of the English, which is caused by 
the sense of being unable to resolve the contradiction and which 
drives them out of themselves and into activity. The sensle of 
contradiction is the source of energy, but merely externalised 
energy, and this sense of contradiction was the source of coloi^isa- 
tion, seafaring, industry and the immense practical activity of ^the 
English in general. The inability to resolve the contradiction runs 
like a thread through the whole of English philosophy and forces 
it into empiricism and scepticism. Because Bacon could not resolve 
the contradiction between idealism and realism with his intellect, 
the intellect as such had to be incapable of solving it, idealism was 
simply discarded and empiricism regarded as the only remedy 
From the same source derives the critical analysis of cognition and 
the whole psychological tendency within whose bounds English 
philosophy has moved from the outset, and in the end, after many 
unsuccessful attempts at resolving the contradiction, philosophy 
declares it to be insoluble and the intellect to be inadequate, and 
seeks a way out either in religious faith or in empiricism. Humean 
scepticism is still the form all irreligious philosophising takes in 
England today. We cannot know, this viewpoint argues, whether a 
God exists; if one exists, he is incapable of any communication with 
us, and we have therefore so to arrange our practical affairs as if he 
did not exist. We cannot know whether the mind is distinct from the 
body and immortal; we therefore live as if this life were the only 
one we have and do not bother about things that go beyond our 
understanding. In short, this scepticism is in practice exactly the 
same as French materialism, but in metaphysical theory it nevei 
advances beyond the inability of arriving at any definitive conclu- 
sion. 

However because the English embodied within them both the 
elements which were responsible for historical progress on the 
Continent, they were therefore able, even without having much 
contact with the Continent, to keep abreast of development there 
and at times even to be ahead of it. The English revolution of the 
seventeenth century provides the exact model for the French one 
of 1789. In the “Long Parliament” the three stages which in 
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France took the form of Constituent and Legislative Assembly and 
National Convention, are easy to distinguish; the transition from 
constitutional monarchy to democracy, military despotism, resto- 
ration and juste-milieu revolution'* is sharply delineated in the 
English revolution. Cromwell is Robespierre and Napoleon rolled 
into one; the Presbyterians, Independents and Levellers corre- 
spond to the Gironde, the Montagnards and the Hebertists and 
Babouvists; in both cases the political outcome is rather pitiable, 
and the whole parallel, which could be elaborated in much greater 
detail, incidentally also proves that a religious and an irreligious 
revolution, as long as they remain political, will in the final analysis 
amount to the same thing. Admittedly, this lead the English had 
over the Continent was only temporary and was gradually evened 
out again; the English revolution ended in juste-milieu and the 
creation of two national parties, whilst the French one is not yet 
complete and cannot be so until it achieves the result which the 
German philosophical and the English social revolutions have to 
achieve as well. 

The English national character is thus substantially different 
both from the German and from the French character; the 
despair of overcoming the contradiction and the consequent total 
surrender to empiricism are its peculiar characteristics. The pure 
Germanic element converted its abstract inwardness into abstract 
outwardness, but this outwardness never lost the mark of its origin 
and always remained subordinate to inwardness and spiritualism. 
The French too are to be found on the side of materialism and 
empiricism; but because this empiricism is the primary national 
tendency and not a secondary consequence of a national con- 
sciousness divided within itself, it asserts itself nationally, generally 
and finds expression in political activity. The Germans asserted 
the absolute justification of spiritualism and hence sought to set 
forth the universal interests of mankind in religious and later in 
philosophic terms. The French opposed this spiritualism with 
materialism as something absolutely justified and consequently 
considered that the state was the eternal manifestation of these 
interests. The English however have no universal interests, they 
cannot mention them without touching that sore spot, the 
contradiction, they despair of them and have only individual 
interests. This absolute subjectivity, the fragmentation of the 
universal into the many individual parts, is admittedly of Ger- 
manic origin, but, as we have said, it is cut off from its roots and 

'* Tlie French revoluiion of July 1830 — Ed 
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therefore only takes effect empirically, which is precisely what 
distinguishes English social empiricism from French political em- 
piricism. France’s actions were always national, conscious of their 
entireness and universality from the start; England’s actions were 
the work of independent coexisting individuals — the movement of 
disconnected atoms — who rarely acted together as one whole, and 
even then only from individual motives, and whose lack of unity is 
at this very time exposed to the light of day in the universal 
misery and complete fragmentation of society. 

In other words, only England has a social history. Only in 
England have individuals as such, without consciously standing »for 
universal principles, furthered national development and brought 
it near to its conclusion. Only here have the masses acted as 
masses, for the sake of their interests as individuals; only here 
have principles been turned into interests before they were able to 
influence history. The French and the Germans are gradually 
attaining a social history too, but they have not got one yet. On the 
Continent too there have been poverty, misery and social oppres- 
sion, this however has had no effect on national development; but 
the misery and poverty of the working class in present-da) 
England has national and even world-historical jpiportance. On 
the Continent the social aspect is still completely hidden by the 
political aspect and has not yet become detached from it, whilst in 
England the social aspect has gradually prevailed over the political 
one and has made it subservient. The whole of English politics is 
fundamentally social in nature, and social questions are expressed 
in a political way only because England has not yet advanced 
beyond the state, and because politics is a necessary expedient 
there. 

As long as church and stale are the only forms in which the 
universal characteristics of human nature are realised, there can 
be no question of social history. Antiquity and the Middle Ages 
were also therefore without social development; only the Reforma- 
tion, the first, as yet biassed and blundering attempt at a reaction 
against the Middle Ages, brought about a major social change, the 
transformation of serfs into “free” workers. But even this change 
remained without much enduring effect on the Continent, indeed 
it really took root there only after the revolution of the eighteenth 
century; whereas in England the category of serfs was transformed 
during the Reformation into villeins, bordars and cottars" and 
thus into a class of workers enjoying personal freedom, and as 


" Engels gives the words “villeins", “bordars" and “cottars” in English. — Ef/ 
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early as the eighteenth century the consequences of this revolution 
became evident there. Why this happened only in England is 
explained above. 


[Voni;arts/ No, 71, September 4, 1844] 

Antiquity, which as yet knew nothing of the rights of the 
individual, whose whole outlook was essentially abstract, universal 
and material, could therefore not exist without slavery. The 
Christian-Germanic view of the world, by contrast with antiquity, 
set up abstract subjectivity, and hence arbitrariness, inwardness 
and spiritualism, as the basic principle. However this subjectivity, 
precisely because it was abstract and one-sided, was hound to turn 
at once into its opposite and to engender, not the freedom of the 
individual, but the enslavement of the individual. Abstract inward- 
ness became abstract outwardness, the rejection and alienation of 
man, and the first consequence of the new principle was the 
restoration of slavery in another form, that of serfdom, which was 
less offensive but for that reason hypocritical and more inhuman. 
The dissolution of the feudal system, the political Reformation, in 
other words, the apparent acknowledgement of reason, and hence 
really the culmination of unreason, appeared to abolish this serf- 
dom, but in reality only made it more inhuman and more 
universal. It was the first to declare that mankind should no 
longer be held together by force, that is, by political means, but by 
self-interest, that is, by social means, and through this new 
principle it laid the foundation for social advance. But although it 
thus negated the state, on the other hand it actually revived the 
slate by restoring to it the content which had previously been 
usurped by the church, and thus gave the state, which in the 
Middle Ages had been an empty form of little consequence, the 
strength for further development. The Christian state, the culmi- 
nation of the political aspect of the Christian world order, arose 
tiom the ruins of feudalism; another aspect of the Christian world 
order attained its culmination by elevating interestedness to a 
general principle. For interest is essentially subjective and egoisti- 
( al, it is the interest of the individual, and as such the highest 
[)oint of the Germanic and Christian principle of subjectivity and 
[Kirticularisation. The consequence of elevating interest to the 
ocxus of man to man — that is as long as interest remains directly 
'^tibjective and purely egoistical — is bound to be universal frag- 
'iicntation, the concentration of each individual upon himself, 
isolation, the transformation of mankind into a collection of 
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mutually repelling atoms; and this particularisation is again the 
ultimate consequence of the Christian principle of subjectivity, the 
culmination of the Christian world order. 

Moreover, as long as private property, the basic form of 
alienation, exists, interest must necessarily be the interest of the 
individual and its domination will be the domination of property. 
The abolition of feudal servitude has made “cash-payment the sole 
relation of human beings”.^ Property, a natural, spiritless princi- 
ple, as opposed to the human and spiritual principle, is ,thus 
enthroned, and ultimately, to complete this alienation, moniey — 
the alienated, empty abstraction of property — is made maste^ of 
the world. Man has ceased to be the slave of men and has bec<>me 
the slave of things: the perversion of the human condition is 
complete; the servitude of the modern commercial world, this highly 
developed, total, universal venality, is more inhuman and more 
all-embracing than the serfdom of the feudal era; prostitution is 
more immoral and more bestial than the jus primae noctis. 

The Christian world order cannot be taken any further than 
this; it must collapse under its own weight and make way for a 
humane, rational order. The Christian state is merely the last 
possible manifestation of the state as such; its demise will necessar- 
ily mean the demise of the state as such. The disintegration of 
mankind into a mass of isolated, mutually repelling atoms in itself 
means the destruction of all corporate, national and indeed of an) 
particular interests and is the last necessary step towards the free 
and spontaneous association of men. The supremacy of money as 
the culmination of the process of alienation is an inevitable stage 
which has to be passed through, if man is to return to himself, as 
he is now on the verge of doing. 

These consequences of the abolition of the feudal system have 
been taken to such lengths by the social revolution in England that 
the crisis which will destroy the Christian world order can no 
longer be far away, and indeed that the time of this crisis can be 
predicted with certainty, even if not quantitatively, in years, at 
least qualitatively; for this crisis must begin when the Corn Laws 
are repealed and the People’s Charter introduced, in othei 
words, when the aristocracy of birth has been politically overcome 
by the money aristocracy and the latter in turn by working-class 
democracy. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had brought into being 
all the preconditions for social revolution, they had destroyed the 

Tliomas (Carlyle, Pa^t and Present, p 198 — Ed 
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Middle Ages, established social, political and religious Protestant- 
ism, created England’s colonies, sea-power and trade, and set up 
alongside the aristocracy a growing and already quite powerful 
middle class. Social conditions gradually settled down after the 
disturbances of the seventeenth century and acquired a stable 
form which they retained until about 1780 or 1790. 

There were at that time three classes of landowners, the 
aristocratical landlords, still the only, and unchallenged, nobility of 
the kingdom, who leased their estates in parcels and consumed the 
income in London or while travelling; the non-aristocratical 
landlords or country gentlemen (usually called squires^), who lived 
at their country-seats, put out their land on lease and enjoyed 
among their tenants and other local inhabitants the aristocratic 
esteem which was denied to them in the town on account of their 
humble origin, lack of education and unpolished country manners. 
This class has now totally disappeared. The old squires who ruled 
with patriarchal authority the countryfolk of the district and acted 
as advisers, arbiters and everything rolled into one, are quite 
extinct; their descendants call themselves the untitled aristocracy 
of England, as regards education and fine manners, luxury and 
aristocratic demeanour they vie with the aristocracy, which has 
little advantage left over them, and all they have in common with 
their rude and unpolished forefathers are their estates. 

The third class of landowners was that of the yeomen,^ who 
owned small plots of land which they worked themselves, usually 
in the good old careless manner of their forebears; this class too 
has disappeared from the face of England, the social revolution 
has expropriated it and brought about the curious situation, that 
at the same time as in France the large landed estates were being 
forcibly parcelled out, in England the parcels were being attracted 
by the large landed estates and swallowed up by them. Alongside 
the yeomen there were small tenant farmers who were usually 
engaged in weaving as well as farming; they too are no longer to 
be found in modern England; almost all the land belongs now to a 
small number of large estates and is thus let on lease. The 
competition of the large tenant farmers drove the small tenant 
iarmers and yeomen out of the market and impoverished them; 
they became agricultural day-labourers and weavers dependent on 
wages and supplied the masses whose influx caused the towns to 
grow with such amazing rapidity. 

^ ^^ngels gncs the words "(ountry gentlemen” and “scnines” m hn^hsh—Ed 
Engels gixes this word in English —Erf 
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The farmers of those days led a quiet and placid life of godliness 
and propriety, they lived with few cares, but also without any 
changes, without general interests, without culture and mental activi- 
ty; they were still at the prehistoric stage. The position in the towns 
was not very different. Only London was an important centre of 
trade; Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds and 
Glasgow were still insignificant. The main industries, spinning and 
weaving, were carried on chiefly in the country or at least not 
within the towns, but in their vicinity; the production of metal and 
pottery wares was still at the handicraft stage of development^ not 
much was therefore likely to happen in the towns. The extreme 
simplicity of the electoral system relieved the townsfolk of any 
political cares, they were nominally Whig or Tory, but knew very 
well that it really made no difference, for they did not have the 
vote; small merchants, shopkeepers and craftsmen made up the 
whole urban population and led that familiar life of the small 
provincial town which is so totally incomprehensible to the English 
today. Little use was as yet made of the mines; iron, copper and 
tin lay more or less undisturbed below ground, and coal was only 
used for domestic purposes. In short, the situation in England was 
then similar to that which, alas, still exists in most of France and 
particularly in Germany, that is, a state of antediluvian apathy 
towards all general and intellectual interests, a state of social 
infancy, in which society does not as yet exist, where there is as yet 
no life, no consciousness, no activity. This state is in fact a con- 
tinuation of feudalism and of medieval thoughtlessness, and will onh 
be overcome with the arrival of modern feudalism, with the divi 
sion of society into owners of property and non-owners. We on tlu 
Continent, as w^e have said, are still deeply immersed in this state, 
the English fought against it for eighty years and overcame it fort^ 
years ago. If civilisation is a matter of practice, a social qualit\ 
then the English are indeed the most civilised people in the world 

1 mentioned above that the sciences had assumed their scientific 
form in the eighteenth century and were consequently connected 
on the one hand with philosophy and on the other with practice 
The result of taking philosophy as the point of departure was 
materialism (for which Newton was just as much a prerequisite as 
Locke), the Enlightenment and the French political revolution 
The result of taking practice as the point of departure was the 
English social revolution. 

In 1760 George III began his reign, drove out the Whigs — who 
had held office almost uninterruptedly since the reign of George I 
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but had of course governed in a thoroughly conservative man- 
ner — and laid the foundation of the Tory monopoly which lasted 
until 1830. The government thereby regained its inner truth; in a 
politically conservative period in England, it was quite appropriate 
that the conservative party should rule. From then on social 
developments absorbed the energies of the nation and ousted 
political interests, indeed destroyed them, for all domestic politics 
is from then on just concealed socialism, the form that social 
issues take to succeed in asserting themselves generally and na- 
tionally. 

In 1763 Dr. James Watt of Greenock began working on the design 
of the steam-engine, and completed it in 1768. 

In 1763 Josiah Wedgwood laid the foundations of the English 
pottery industry by the introduction of scientific principles. By his 
efforts a desolate area of Staffordshire has been turned into an 
industrial region — the Potteries — which now employs 60,000 
people and has played a very important part in the social and 
political movement of recent years. 

In 1764 in Lancashire James Hargreaves invented the spinning- 
jenny, a machine operated by one worker, which enabled him to 
spin sixteen times as much yarn as on the old spinning-wheel.** 

In 1768 Richard Arkwright, a barber from Preston in Lanca- 
shire, invented the spinning-throstle, the first spinning-machine 
which was designed from the outset for mechanical power. It 
produced water-twist, that is, yarn used for warps in weaving. 

In 1776 in Bolton, Lancashire, Samuel Crompton invented the 
spinning-mule by combining the mechanical principles applied in 
the jenny and the throstle. The mule, like the jenny, spins the 
mule-twist, that is, the weaver's weft; all three machines are 
designed for the working-up of cotton. 

In 1787 Dr. Cartwright invented the power-loom, which how- 
ever still had to undergo a number of improvements and could 
not be used in practice until 1801. 

These inventions stimulated social development. Their most 
immediate consequence was the rise of English industry, or more 
specifically of cotton manufacture in the first instance. The jenny 
had, it is true, made the production of yarn cheaper, and by the 
t xpansion of the market that followed from this, it had given the 
iirst impetus to industry; but it left the social aspect, the character 
nt the industrial enterprise, more or less unaffected. It was Ark- 


** Engels gives most of the lechnual teuns in this and the following two 
I' oagraphs in English — Ed 
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Wright’s and Crompton’s machines and Watt’s steam engine that 
first set the movement going, by creating the factory system. Smal- 
ler factories, driven by horses or water-power, arose first, but were 
soon displaced by the larger factories driven by water or steam. The 
first steam spinning-mill was set up by Watt in Nottinghamshire in 
1785; others followed it, and soon the new system became general. 
The spread of the steam spinning-mill, like all the other industrial 
improvements introduced simultaneously or later, proceeded with 
enormous speed. The import of raw cotton, which in 1770 was Still 
less than five million pounds a year, rose to 54 million poui>ds 
(1800) and 360 million pounds (1836). Then the steam-loom Was 
actually introduced and gave a new impetus to industrial progress; 
all the machines underwent countless small but, when taken 
together, very significant improvements, and each new improve- 
ment encouraged the spread of the industrial system as a whole. 
All branches of the cotton industry were revolutionised; printing 
was immensely improved by the introduction of mechanical aids 
and simultaneously by the advances made in chemistry, by which 
dyeing and bleaching profited as well. Hosiery manufacture too 
was carried along by this current; and since 1809 machines were 
used to manufacture fine cotton goods, tulle, lace, etc. I have not 
the space here to pursue the progress of cotton manufacture 
through all the details of its history; I can only indicate the 
outcome, and that, when compared with the antediluvian cotton 
industry with its four million pounds of imported cotton, with its 
spinning-wheel, hand-carding and hand-loom, cannot fail to 
impress. 

In 1833, 10,264 million skeins of yarn were spun in Britain, 
their length amounting to over 5,000 million miles, and 350 
million ells of cotton fabric were printed; 1,300 cotton mills were 
in operation, which employed 237,000 spinners and weavers; over 
9 million spindles, 100,000 steam-looms and 240,000 hand-looms, 
33,000 hosiery looms and 3,500 bobbinet machines were in 
operation; cotton-manufacturing machinery used 33,000 h.p. ot 
steam-power and 11,000 h.p. of water-power, and one and 
half million people lived directly or indirectly from this industry 
Lancashire derives its subsistence solely and Lanarkshire largeh 
from the spinning and weaving of cotton; the subsidiary branches 
of the cotton industry are chiefly located in Nottinghamshire. 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire. The quantity of exported cotton 
goods has increased eightfold since 1801; the amount consumed in 
the country itself has increased a great deal more. 
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[Vom^art.^/ No. 72, September 7, 1844] 

The impetus given to cotton manufacturing was soon communi- 
cated to other branches of industry. The woollen industry had until 
then been the most important branch of industry; it was now 
displaced by cotton, but instead of declining, it also grew. In 1785 
the whole wool crop of three preceding years lay unused; the 
spinners could not work it up as long as they had no alternative to 
their crude spinning-wheel. Then people began to apply the 
machines for spinning cotton to wool, and this, after a few 
modifications, was entirely successful; then the wool industry 
experienced the same rapid growth as we have already observed in 
the case of cotton manufacture. The import of raw wool rose from 
7 million pounds (1801) to 42 million pounds (1835); in the latter 
year 1,300 woollen mills employing 71,300 workers were in 
operation, not counting a host of hand-weavers who worked at 
home, and printers, dyers, bleachers, etc., etc., who also live 
indirectly from the wool industry. This industry is chiefly located 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire and the west of England 
(especially Somerset, Wiltshire, etc.). 

The linen industry was formerly located chiefly in Ireland. The 
first factories for the processing of flax were built towards the end 
of the last century in Scotland. The machinery was however still 
\ery far from perfect; the material gave rise to difficulties which 
necessitated significant modifications in the machines. They wxre 
first improved by the Frenchman Ciirard (1810); but these im- 
provements acquired practical importance first of all in England. 
The introduction of steam-looms into the linen industry took place 
even later; and from this point on linen manufacture expanded at 
immense speed, although it suffered from the competition of 
totton. In England Leeds became the centre of the linen industry, 
in Scotland Dundee and in Ireland Belfast. Dundee alone im- 
ported 3,000 tons of flax in 1814 and 19,000 tons in 1834. The 
export of linen from Ireland, w^here hand-weaving continued to 
exist alongside power-weaving, rose by 20 million yards from 1800 
to 1825, almost all of which went to England, and from there 
some of it was re-exported. Exports from the whole of Britain to 
foreign countries rose by 27 million yards betw^een 1820 and 1833; 
in 1835 there were 347 flax mills in operation, 170 of these in 
Scotland; 33,000 workers were employed in these mills, not 
counting the many Irish artisans. 

The silk industry only became important after 1824 with the 
‘ibolition of the heavy customs duties; since then the import of raw’ 
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silk has doubled and the number of factories increased to 266, 
employing 30,000 workers. This industry is chiefly located in 
Cheshire (Macclesfield, Congleton and district), then follow Man- 
chester, and Paisley in Scotland. The centre of ribbon-making is 
Coventry in Warwickshire. 

These four industries which produce yarn and fabrics were thus 
totally revolutionised. Domestic industry was replaced by collective 
labour in large buildings; manual labour was supplanted by 
steam-power and the use of machinery. With the aid of the 
machine a child of eight was now able to produce more than 
twenty grown men before. Six hundred thousand factory workers, 
of whom half are children and more than half female, are doing 
the work of one hundred and fifty million people. 

But that is only the beginning of the industrial revolution. We 
have seen that dyeing, printing and bleaching expanded as a result 
of the advance in spinning and weaving and consequently sought 
the assistance of engineering and chemistry. Since the application 
of the steam-engine and of metal cylinders in printing, one man 
does the work of two hundred; the use of chlorine instead of 
oxygen in bleaching has reduced the time required for this 
operation from a few months to a few hours. While the industrial 
revolution thus affected the processes to which the product was 
subjected after spinning and weaving, its repercussions on the 
materials used by the new industry were even more significant. It 
was only through the steam-engine that the inexhaustible coal 
fields beneath the surface of England acquired their great impor- 
tance; new coal mines were opened in large numbers and the old 
ones worked with redoubled energy. The manufacture of spin- 
ning-machines and looms also began to constitute a separate 
branch of industry and reached a degree of perfection unattained 
by any other nation. The machines were made by machines, and 
by a division of labour extending to the minutest detail, ii 
was possible to achieve the precision and exactitude which distin- 
guish English machines. The machine-building industry m 
its turn influenced iron and copper mining, which however 
received their chief impetus from another direction, but this to<> 
was caused by the original revolution effected by Watt and 
Arkwright. 

The consequences of an industrial impetus, once given, are 
endless. The progress made in one industry is communicated to all 
the others. The newly-created forces demand nourishment, as v^e 
have just seen; the newly -created working population brings in 
wake new conditions of life and new needs. The mechanical 
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advantages of factory production reduce the price of manufac- 
tured articles, and therefore make the necessities of life and in 
consequence wages in general cheaper; all other products can be 
sold more cheaply and thereby reach a wider market in propor- 
tion to their cheapness. Once the advantageous application of 
mechanical devices has been demonstrated, it is gradually imitated 
throughout industry; the advance in civilisation, which is the 
inevitable consequence of all industrial improvements, generates 
new needs, new industries and thus again new improvements. The 
consequence of the revolution in cotton-spinning was necessarily a 
revolution in the whole of industry; and if we cannot always trace 
how the motive forces are imparted to the more remote branches 
of the industrial system, only the absence of statistical and 
historical information is to blame. But we shall see everywhere that 
the introduction of mechanical devices and of scientific principles 
in general has been the mainspring of progress. 

After spinning and weaving, working is the most impor- 

tant industry in England. It is chiefly located in Warwickshire 
(Birmingham) and Staffordshire (Wolverhampton). Steam-power 
was very soon employed in this industry and this, together with 
division of labour, cut the production costs of metal goods by 
three-quarters. On the other hand, exports multiplied fourfold 
from 1800 to 1835. In the former year 86,000 cwt. of iron goods 
and the same quantity of copper goods were exported, in the latter 
year 320,000 cwt. of iron and 210,000 cwt. of copper and brass 
goods. The export of bar-iron and pig-iron became significant at the 
'^ame time; in 1800, 4,600 tons of bar-iron were exported, in 1835, 

02.000 tons of bar-iron and 14,000 tons of pig-iron. 

English cutlery is made exclusively in Sheffield. The use of 
steam-power, especially for grinding and polishing blades, the 
conversion of iron into steel, which only then became important, 
and the newly-invented method of casting steel, brought about a 
complete revolution here too. Sheffield alone consumes annually 

300. 000 tons of coal and 12,000 tons of iron, of which 10,000 tons 
(ome from abroad (particularly from Sweden). 

The use of cast-iron goods also dates from the second half of 
die last century and has attained its present importance only in the 
iast few years. Gas-lighting (introduced, in effect, since 1804) 
seated an enormous demand for cast-iron pipes; the railways, 
suspension bridges, etc., machinery, etc., increased this demand 
''till more. In 1780 puddling was invented, that is, the conversion 
cast into wrought iron by heating and removing the carbon, 
and this gave new importance to the English iron-ore mines For 
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lack of charcoal the English had until then to obtain all their 
wrought iron from abroad. Since 1790 nails have been made by 
machine, and screws since 1810; in Sheffield Huntsman invented 
crucible steel-making in 1760; wire was drawn by machinery, and 
generally a host of new machines was introduced throughout the 
iron and brass industry, manual labour was ousted and, insofar as 
the nature of the business permitted, the factory system was 
established. 

The increase in mining was only the necessary consequence of 
this. Until 1788 all iron-ore had been smelted with charcoal and 
iron extraction had therefore been limited by the small quantity 
of fuel available. After 1788 coke (coked coal) began tci, be 
used instead of charcoal and the amount produced annually was 
as a result multiplied by six in six years. In 1740, the annual 
output was 17,()()() tons, in 1835, 553,000 tons. Extraction from 
the tin and copper mines has trebled since 1770. But along with 
the iron mines the coal mines are the most important in England. 
The growth of coal production since the middle of the last century 
cannot be assessed. The vast quantity ot coal which is now 
consumed b\ the countless steam-engines working in the factories 
and mines, by the forges, by the smelting-furnaces and casting- 
works and by the domestic heating of a population that has 
doubled, bears no relation whatever to the amount consumed one 
hundred or eighty years ago. The smelling of pig-iron alone 
devours over three million tons a year (at twenty cwt. a ton). 

The most immediate consequence of the creation of industry 
was the improvement of the means of communication. In the last 
century the roads in England were just as bad as elsewhere and 
remained so until the celebrated McAdam based road-building on 
scientific principles and thereby gave a new impetus to the 
advance of civilisation. From 1818 to 1829 new highways with a 
total length of 1,000 English miles were laid down in England and 
Wales, not counting smaller country lanes, and almost all the old 
roads were reconstructed according to McAdam s principles. In 
Sccjtland the public works authorities have built over 1,000 bridges 
since 1803. In Ireland, the w^ide, desolate bogs of the south, 
inhabited by half-wild robbers, were traversed by roads. By these 
means the remotest localities in the country, which had previousiv 
had no contact with the outside world, weie now' made accessible 
in particular the Celtic-speaking areas of Wales, the Scottisli 
Highlands and the south of Ireland were thereby compelled m 
make acquaintance with the outside w'orlcl and accept the civilisa- 
tion imposed upon them. 
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In 1755 the first canal of any note was constructed in Lanca- 
shire; in 1759 the Duke of Bridgewater started to build a canal 
from Worsley to Manchester. Since then canals have been con- 
structed to a total length of 2,200 miles; in addition England has 
another 1,800 miles of navigable rivers, which for the most part 
have also been opened up only recently. 

Since 1807, steam-power has been used for the propulsion of 
ships, and since the construction of the first British steamship 
(1811), 600 others have been built. In 1835 there were some 550 
steamships sailing from British ports. 

The first public railway was built in Surrey in 1801; but only 
with the opening of the Liverpool-Manchester railway (1830) did 
the new form of transport become important. Six years later, 680 
miles of railway had been constructed and lour major hues — trorn 
London to Birmingham, Bristol and Southampton, and from 
Birmingham to Manchester and Liverpool — were in operation 
Since then the network has been extended over the whole of 
England; London is the junction of nine railways, and Manchester 
()1 five.* 

rhis revolution through which British industry has passed is the 
foundation of every aspect of modern English life, the driving 
force behind all social development. Its first consequence was, as 
we have already indicated, the elevation of self-interest to a 
jjosition of dominance over man. Sell-interest seized the newly- 
Jieated industrial powers and exploited them for its own pur- 
j>()ses; these powers, which by right belong to mankind, became, 
'Wing to the influence of private property, the monopoly of a few 
ru h capitalists and the means to the enslavement of the masses, 

( Dinmerce absorbed industry into itself and theieby became 
omnipotent, it became the nexus ol mankind; all personal and 
national intercourse was reduced to commercial inter couise, 
and — which amounts to the same thing — property, things, be- 
taine master ol the world. 


[Voni'arts' N(j 73, Sepicinbci 11, iS44l 

The domination of property was bound to turn first against the 
4 ate and to destroy it, or, at least, as it cannot do without it, to 
niiderrnine it. Adam Smith began this undermining at the very 
I’ine of the industrial revolution by publishing in 1776 his Inquiry 
'fito the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations and thereby 

I lu* above siatistual Uar.i aie inainlv diawn from Thf Progre^^y of tfw Sntiojiln C.. 
* a Hoaid oi 1 radt* uiidfi iht* Whig Vliiusirv lliat js, Ik'Hi otlKial 
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created the science of finance. Up to now all finance had been 
entirely national; the economy had been regarded as a mere 
branch of affairs of the state as a whole and subordinated to the 
state as such; Adam Smith subordinated cosmopolitanism to na- 
tional aims and raised the economy of the state to the very essence 
and purpose of the state. He reduced politics, parties, religion, 
indeed everything, to economic categories and thereby recognised 
property as the essence of the state and enrichment as its purpose. 
On the other hand, William Godwin (Political Jvsticey 1793 sup- 
ported the republican political system, propounded, at the saime 
time as J. Bentham, the principle of utility, whereby the republi- 
can salvs publica suprema lex^was taken to its legitimate conclusions, 
and attacked the very essence of the state itself with his aphorism 
that the state is an evil. Godwin still defines the principle of utility 
quite generally as the duty of the citizen to live only for the 
general good without regard to his individual interest; Bentham, 
on the contrary, takes the essentially social nature of this principle 
further and in accordance with the national trend of that time 
makes the individual interest the basis of the general interest: he 
recognises that the two are identical in the proposition, which his 
pupil Mill in particular developed, that charity is nothing but 
enlightened egoism, and he substitutes the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number for the “general good”. Bentham here makes 
the same error in his empiricism as Hegel made in his theory; he 
does not seriously try to overcome the contradictions, he turns the 
subject into the predicate, subordinates the whole to the part and 
in so doing stands everything on its head. First he says that the 
general and individual interests are inseparable and then he stays 
unilaterally at the crudest individual interest. His proposition is 
only the empirical expression of another one, namely, that man i*^ 
mankind, but because it is expressed empirically it grants the 
rights of the species not to the free, self-conscious, creative man, 
but to the crude and blind man who remains within the confines 
of the contradictions. Bentham makes free competition the essence 
of morality, regulates human relations according to the laws oi 
property, of things, according to the laws of nature, and thus 
represents the culmination of the old, naturally evolved Christian 
world order, the highest point of alienation, and not the beginning 
of a new order to be created by self-conscious man in full free 
dom. He does not advance beyond the state, but strips it of alt 
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meaning, substitutes social principles for political ones, turns the 
political organisation into the form of the social content and thus 
carries the contradiction to its extreme limit. 

The democratic party originated at the same time as the indus- 
trial revolution. In 1769 J. Horne Tooke founded the Society of 
the Bill of Rights, in which, for the first time since the republic,"* 
democratic principles were discussed again. As in France, the 
democrats were exclusively men with a philosophical education, 
but they soon found that the upper and middle classes were 
opposed to them and only the working class lent a ready ear to 
their principles. Amongst the latter class they soon founded a 
party, which by 1794 was already fairly strong and yet still only 
strong enough to act by fits and starts. From 1797 to 1816 it 
disappeared from view; in the turbulent years from 1816 to 1823 
it was again very active but then subsided once more into inactivity 
until the July revolution. From then on it has maintained its 
importance alongside the old parties and is making steady prog- 
ress, as we shall later see. 

The most important effect of the eighteenth century for En- 
gland was the creation of the proletariat by the industrial revolu- 
tion. The new industry demanded a constantly available mass of 
workers for the countless new branches of production, and 
moreover workers such as had previously not existed. Up to 1780 
England had few proletarians, a fact which emerges inevitably 
from the social condition of the nation as described above. Indus- 
try concentrated work in factories and towns; it became impossible 
to combine manufacturing and agricultural activity, and the new 
working class was reduced to complete dependence on its labour. 
What had hitherto been the exception became the rule and spread 
gradually outside the towns too. Small-scale farming was ousted by 
the large tenant farmers and thus a new class of agricultural 
labourers was created. The population of the towns trebled and 
quadrupled and almost the whole of this increase consisted solely 
of workers. The expansion of mining likewise required a large 
number of new workers, and these too lived solely from their daily 
wage. 

On the other hand, the middle class rose to become definitely 
aristocratic. During the industrial advance manufacturers multi- 
plied their capital in an amazingly rapid fashion; the merchants 
likewise received their share, and the capital created by this rev- 
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olution was the means by which the English aristocracy fought the 
French Revolution. 

The result of this whole development was that England is now 
split into three parties, the landed aristocracy, the monied aristoc- 
racy, and working-class democracy. These are the only parties in 
England, they alone act as driving forces, and how they act we will 
perhaps try to describe in a later article. 
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THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND 


II 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION*®® 

[VoTTDcrts/ No. 75, September 18, 1844] 
In the previous article we elaborated the criteria for assessing 
the present position of the British Empire in the history of 
civilisation, and gave the relevant facts concerning the develop- 
ment of the English nation insofar as they are indispensable to this 
purpose but are little known on the Continent; having thus 
justified our initial assumptions, we can now proceed without 
more ado to the object of our investigation. 

The position of England has hitherto seemed enviable to all 
other nations of Europe, and indeed so it is to anyone who dwells 
on the surface and observes simply with the eyes of a politician. 
Britain is an empire of such a kind as is possible today, and such 
as all other empires in essence were as well; for the empires of 
Alexander and Caesar too represented, like the British, the rule of 
(isilised nations over barbarians and colonies. No other country in 
I he world can measure up to England in terms of power and 
^Nealth, and this power and wealth do not lie in the hands of a 
Mngle despot, as was the case in Rome, but belong to the educated 
wart of the nation. The fear of despotism and the struggle against 
^he power of the Crown came to an end a hundred years ago; 
Higland is undeniably the freest, in other words, the least unfree, 
(oiintry in the world, not excepting North America, and the 
' ^lucated Englishman consequently has about him a degree of 
Inmate independence such as no Frenchman, to say nothing of 
^'trman, can boast of. The political activity, the free press, the 
iritime supremacy and the colossal industry of England have so 
developed the energy inherent in the national character, the 
<*'nibination of the most resolute force and the calmest delibera- 
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tion, in almost every individual that in this respect too the 
continental nations trail infinitely far behind the English. The 
history of the British Army and Navy is a series of brilliant 
victories, whilst England has scarcely seen an enemy on its shores 
for the past eight hundred years; the stature of its literature can 
only be rivalled by the literature of ancient Greece and Germany; 
England has produced at least two great names — Bacon and 
Locke — in philosophy, and innumerable ones in the empirical 
sciences, and if it is a question of which nation has done most, no 
one can deny that the English are that nation. 

These are the things of which England can be proud, in w^ich 
she surpasses the Germans and the French, and which I navf 
listed here at the outset, so that the good Germans may convince 
themselves of my “impartiality” at the very start; for 1 know full 
well that in Germany it is much more acceptable to make 
inconsiderate statements about the Germans than about any other 
nation. And, broadly speaking, the things I have just listed form 
the subject-matter of that whole literature, so voluminous and yet 
so very unproductive and unnecessary, which has been churned 
out about England on the Continent. It has not occurred to 
anyone to investigate the nature of English history and of the 
English national character, and just how paltry all the literature 
about England is, is revealed by the simple fact that Herr von 
Raumer’s paltry work about England^ is still, as far as 1 know, 
held to be the best on the subject in Germany. 

Since England has hitherto only been considered from the 
political angle, let us begin with that. Let us examine the English 
Constitution, which, as the Tories put it, is “the most perfect 
product of English reason”, and let us, as another favour to the 
politician, for the present proceed quite empirically. 

The juste-milieu esteem it a particular beauty of the English 
Constitution that it has developed “historically”; that means, in 
plain German, that the old basis created by the revolution of 1688 
has been preserved, and this foundation, as they call it, further 
built on. We shall soon see what characteristics the English 
Constitution has acquired in consequence; for the moment a 
simple comparison of the Englishman of 1688 with the English- 
man of 1844 will suffice to prove that an identical constitutional 
foundation for both of them is an absurdity and an impossibilit> . 
Even disregarding the general progress of civilisation, the political 
character of the nation alone is quite different from what it was 
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then. The Test Act, the Habeas Corpus Act and the Bill of Rights*' 
were Whig measures which arose from the weakness and defeat of 
the Tories at that time and were directed against these Tories, in 
other words, against absolute monarchy and open or concealed 
Catholicism But within the next fifty years the old Tories 
disappeared and their descendants adopted the principles which 
were hitherto the property of the Whigs; since George I ascended 
the throne, the monarchical. Catholic Tories have become an 
aristocratic, High-Church party, and since the French Revolution, 
which first woke them up, the positive precepts of Toryism have 
evaporated increasingly into abstract “conservatism”, the undis- 
guised, unthinking defence of the status quo — indeed even this 
stage has already been left behind. Through Sir Robert Peel 
Toryism has decided to acknowledge change, it has realised that 
the English Constitution cannot be defended, and is making 
concessions simply to maintain that tottering structure as long as 
possible. 

The Whigs have undergone an equally important development, 
a new democratic party has arisen, and yet the foundation of 1688 
is still supposed to be adequate for 1844! Now the inevitable 
consequence of this “historical development” is that the inner 
contradictions which are characteristic features of constitutional 
monarchy and which were sufficiently exposed even at the time 
when modern German philosophy still upheld a republican view- 
point — that these contradictions attain their most extreme form 
in the modern English monarchy. In fact the English constitution- 
al monarchy is the culmination of constitutional monarchy as such, 
It is the only slate where, insofar as this is still possible at the 
present time, a real aristocracy of birth has held its position 
alongside a comparatively highly developed public consciousness, 
and consequently where that trinity of legislative power really 
exists which on the Continent has been artificially restored and is 
maintained only with difficulty. 

If the essence of the state, as of religion, is mankind’s fear of 
itself, this fear reaches its highest pitch in constitutional, and 
particularly in the English, monarchy. The experience of three 
millennia has not made men wiser but on the contrary more 
confused and more prejudiced, it has made them mad, and the 
result of this madness is the political condition of present-day 
Europe. The pure monarchy arouses terror — people think of 
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Oriental and Roman despotism. Pure aristocracy is no less fright- 
ening — the patricians of Rome and the feudalism of the Middle 
Ages, the nobili of Venice and Genoa have not been in vain. 
Democracy is more dreadful than either; Marius and Sulla, 
Cromwell and Robespierre, the bloody heads of two kings, 
proscription lists and dictatorship speak loudly enough of the 
“horrors” of democracy. What is more, it is generally known that 
none of these forms has ever been able to survive for long. What 
then was to be done? Instead of proceeding on a straight cpurse, 
instead of concluding from the imperfection or rather inhurifianity 
of all forms of the state that the state itself is the cause of all\these 
inhumanities and is itself inhuman, instead of that people \ took 
comfort in the view that immorality only adheres to particular 
forms of the state, they deduced from the above premises that the 
result of three immoral factors can be a moral product, and 
created the constitutional monarchy. 

The first axiom of constitutional monarchy is that of the balance 
of powers, and this axiom is the most perfect expression of 
mankind’s fear of itself. It is not my intention to comment on the 
absurd irrationality and total impracticability of this axiom, I will 
merely examine whether it is applied in the English Constitution; 
as I promised, I shall stick exclusively to empirical facts, so much 
so indeed that it will perhaps be too much even for our political 
empiricists. I shall therefore not take the English Constitution as it 
figures in Blackstone’s Commentaries,^ in de Lolme’s fantasies^ or in 
the long series of constituent statutes from “Magna Carta” to the 
Reform Bill, but as it is in reality.^®® 

First, the monarchic element. Everyone knows the real signifi- 
cance of the sovereign king of England, whether male or female. 
The power of the Crown is reduced in practice to nil, and if this 
situation, notorious the world over, needed any further proof, the 
fact that the whole struggle against the Crown ceased over a 
hundred years ago and that even the radical democratic Chartists 
know their time is better spent on other things than on this 
struggle, should be sufficient proof. What then becomes of that 
third part of the legislative power which in theory is assigned to 
the Crown? Nevertheless — and in this, fear reaches its 
climax — the English Constitution cannot exist without the monar- 
chy. Remove the Crown, the “subjective apex”, and the whole 
artificial structure comes tumbling down. The English Constitution 

* W. Blackstone, Commentaries on the Imws and Constitution of England — Ed 
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is an inverted pyramid; the apex is at the same time the base. And 
the less important the monarchic element became in reality, the 
more important did it become for the Englishman. Nowhere, as 
we all know, is a non-ruling personage more revered than in 
England. The English press surpasses the German by far in slavish 
servility. But this loathsome cult of the king as such, the venera- 
tion of an empty idea — or rather not an idea but the word 
“king” — stripped of all content, is the culmination of monarchy, 
just as the veneration of the mere word “God” is the culmination 
of religion. The word “king” is the essence of the state, just as the 
word “God” is the essence of religion, even though neither word 
has any meaning at all. The essential thing about both of them is 
to make sure that the essential thing, that is, man, who is behind 
these words, is not discussed. 

Then, the aristocratic element. At least in the sphere assigned to 
it by the Constitution, it fares little better than the Crown. If the 
mockery which has continuously been heaped on the House of 
Lords for more than a hundred years has gradually become so 
much a part of public opinion that this branch of the legislature is 
generally regarded as a home for superannuated statesmen and 
the offer of a peerage as an insult by any not yet totally worn-out 
member of the House of Commons, it may easily be imagined in 
what esteem the second of the political powers established by the 
(>)nstitution is held. In fact the activity of the Lords in the Upper 
House has been reduced to a mere empty formality, rising only 
laiely to a kind of force of inertia such as was displayed during 
ihe Whig Ministry of 1830 to 1840 — and even then the Lords are 
not strong in themselves but through the Tories, the party whose 
most genuine representatives they are; and the House of Lords, 
whose main advantage in constitutional theory is supposed to be 
ihe fact that it is equally independent of the Crown and of the 
people, is in reality dependent on a party, that is, on the state of 
public opinion, and also on the Crown, because of its right to 
(leate peers. But the weaker the Upper House was, the firmer was 
Its position in public opinion. The constitutional parties, the 
lories, Whigs and Radicals, shrink with equal horror from the 
idea of abolishing this empty formality, and the Radicals go no 
further than to observe that the Lords, as the only power in the 
Constitution that is answerable to no one, are an anomaly and that 
therefore the hereditary peerage should be replaced by an elected 
peerage. Once more it is the fear of humanity which maintains 
ihis empty form, and the Radicals, who are demanding a purely 
democratic basis for the House of Commons, take this fear even 
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further than the other two parties by attempting to breathe new 
life into the worn-out, antiquated House of Lords by an infusion 
of popular blood, so as to avoid abandoning it altogether. The 
Chartists have a better idea of what they must do; they know that 
before the assault of a democratic House of Commons, the whole 
rotten structure. Crown, Lords and so forth, must collapse of its 
own accord, and unlike the Radicals they therefore do not worry 
about the reform of the peerage. 

And just as the veneration for the Crown has grown in 
proportion as the power of the Crown diminished, sip the 
aristocracy has risen all the higher in popular esteem the mo^e the 
political influence of the House of Lords declined. It is no^: just 
that the most humiliating formalities of the feudal era have been 
retained, that the members of the House of Commons, when they 
appear in an official capacity before the Lords, have to stand cap 
in hand before the seated and behatted Lords and that the official 
mode of addressing a nobleman is “may it please your lordship’’,** 
etc.; the worst of it is that all these formalities really are the 
expression of public opinion, which regards a Lord as a being of a 
superior kind and harbours a respect for pedigrees, sonorous 
titles, old family mementoes, etc., which is as repugnant and 
nauseating to us continentals as the cult of the Crown. In this 
aspect of the English character too we have again the same 
veneration for an empty, meaningless word, the utterly insane, 
fixed idea that a great nation, that the human race and the 
universe, could not exist without the word “aristocracy’’. 

For all that, the aristocracy nevertheless has an imporiani 
influence in reality; but just as the power of the Crown is the 
power of the Ministers, in other words, of the representatives ot 
the majority of the House of Commons, and has thus taken quite 
a different turn from that intended by the Constitution, so the 
power of the aristocracy consists in something quite other than ii'^ 
right to an hereditary seat in the legislature. The aristocracy is 
strong because of its vast estates, its wealth in general, and it 
therefore shares this strength with all other, non-aristocratic men 
of wealth; the power of the Lords is effective not in the House of 
Lords but in the House of Commons, and this brings us to that 
component of the legislature which according to the Constitution 
is supposed to represent the democratic element. 
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[Vorwdrts! No. 76. September 21, 1844] 

If the Crown and the House of Lords are powerless, it follows 
that all power must necessarily be concentrated in the House of 
Commons, and this is the case. In reality the House of Commons 
makes the laws and administers them through the Ministers, who 
are but a committee of the House. The House of Commons being 
thus omnipotent, England ought to be a pure democracy, even if 
nominally the other two branches of the legislature continue to 
exist, provided the democratic element itself were truly democratic. 
But there is no question of this. The local organisations were quite 
unaffected by the constitutional settlement after the revolution of 
1688; the cities, boroughs and constituencies which had previously 
had the right to send a member retained it; and this right was by 
no means one of the democratic ‘‘universal human rights’’, but an 
entirely feudal privilege, which as late as Elizabeth’s reign was 
conferred quite arbitrarily by the grace and favour of the Crown 
on many towns which had not previously been represented. Even 
the representative character which the elections to the House of 
Commons at least originally had, was soon lost through “historical 
development’’. The composition of the old House of Commons is 
well known. In the towns the return of a member was either in the 
hands of an individual or of an exclusive corporation co-opting its 
own members; only a few boroughs were open, in other words, 
had a fairly large electorate, and here the most brazen bribery put 
paid to the last vestiges of true representation. The closed 
boroughs were mostly in the pocket of one individual, usually a 
lord; and in the rural constituencies the all-powerful big landown- 
ers suppressed any free, spontaneous stirring there might be 
among the people, who were moreover politically inert. The old 
House of Commons was no more than an exclusive medieval 
corporation independent of the people, the culmination of the 
‘‘historical’’ right, incapable of adducing even a single genuinely 
or apparently rational argument for its existence, existing in 
defiance of all reason and hence denying in 1794 through its 
committee that it was an assembly of representatives and that 
England was a representative state.* In comparison with such a 
Constitution, the theory of representative government, even of an 
ordinary constitutional monarchy with a chamber of deputies, 
must have appeared thoroughly revolutionary and reprehensible, 

* Setond Report of the Committee of Secrecy, to whom the Papers referred to in 
His Majesty’s Message on the 12 May 1794, w’eie delivered (R^'port on the London 
l^exoluiionary Societies, London, 1794). Page 68 ff — Note by Engels 
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and the Tories were therefore quite right when they described the 
Reform Bill as a measure diametrically opposed to the spirit and 
the letter of the Constitution and which undermined the Constitu- 
tion. The Reform Bill, however, went through, and it is now our 
task to see what it has made of the English Constitution and 
particularly of the House of Commons. In the first place, the 
conditions for the election of members in the countryside have 
remained exactly the same. The electors are here almost exclusive- 
ly tenant farmers, and they are utterly dependent on theii 
landlord since the latter, who has no contractual relationship with 
them, may at any time terminate the lease. The members for the 
counties (as opposed to the towns) remain, as they were before 
deputies of the landowners, since it is only at times of the greatest 
unrest, as in 1831,^®^ that the tenant farmers dare to vote against 
the landowners. Indeed, the Reform Bill only aggravated the evil 
since it increased the number of county members. Of the 252 
county members, the Tories can consequently always count on at 
least 200, except when there is general unrest among the tenant 
farmers which would make any intervention by the landowner*; 
unwise. In the towns representation was introduced, at least 
formally, and every man occupying a house of at least ten pounds 
sterling annual rental value and paying direct taxes (poor-rate, 
etc.) received the vote. By this means the enormous majority of 
the working classes is excluded; for in the first place it is naturalh 
only the married who live in separate houses, and even if a 
significant number of these houses have an annual rent of ten 
pounds, almost all the occupiers avoid the payment of direct taxc* 
and are therefore not electors. Universal suffrage as advocated tJ^ 
the Chartists would at least treble the number of persons entitled 
to vote. The towns are thus in the hands of the middle class, and 
this in its turn is in the smaller towns very frequently — directly oi 
indirectly — dependent on the landlords, via the tenant farmers, 
are the main customers of the tradesmen and craftsmen. Only in tlu 
large towns does the middle class really achieve supremacy, and m 
the smaller factory towns, especially in Lancashire, where the 
middle class lacks significant numbers and the country peoplt^ 
significant influence, where therefore even a minority of iht 
working class has a decisive effect on the outcome, the illusory 
representation approaches true representation in some measine 
These towns, e.g., Ashton, Oldham, Rochdale, Bolton, etc., con*.(* 
quently send almost exclusively Radicals to Parliament. In tliese 
places, as in all factory towns generally, an extension of dK 
franchise on Chartist principles would enable this party to gam 
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majority of votes. Apart from these various and in practice very 
complex influences, various local interests also make themselves 
felt, and finally, a very significant influence— bribery. In the first 
article of the present series,’^ we already mentioned that the House 
of Commons, through its Bribery Committee, declared that it was 
elected by bribery, and Thomas Buncombe, the only thoroughgo- 
ing Chartist member, long ago told the House of Commons 
plainly that not a single member of the whole assembly, not even 
he himself, could say that he had secured his seat by the free vote 
of his constituents without bribery.^^® Last summer, Richard 
Cobden, member for Stockport and leader of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, declared at a public meeting in Manchester that bribery 
had reached greater proportions than ever, that in the Tory 
Carlton Club and the Liberal Reform Club in London the 
representation of towns was positively auctioned to the highest 
bidder, and that these clubs acted as contractors — for so many 
pounds we guarantee you a certain position, etc. — And on top of 
all this we must not forget the fine manner in which the elections 
are held, the general drunkenness amid which the votes are cast, 
the public houses where the electors become intoxicated at the 
candidates’ expense, the disorder, the brawling, the howling of the 
crowds at the voting-booths; thus putting the finishing touches to 
the hollowness of representation which is valid for seven years. 


[Voru'flrtji/ No 77, September 25, 1844] 

We have seen that the Crown and the House of Lords have lost 
tiunr importance; we have seen how the all-powerful House of 
(.ommons is recruited; the question is now: who then actually 
rules in England? Property rules. Property enables the aristocracy 
10 control the election of deputies for rural areas and small towns; 
pioperty enables the merchants and manufacturers to choose the 
ruembers for the large and to some extent also for the small 
towns; property enables both to increase their influence by 
bribery. The rule of property is explicitly recognised in the 
Reform Bill by the property qualification incorporated in it. And 
to the extent that property and the influence conferred by 
property constitute the essence of the middle class, to the extent 
therefore that the aristocracy brings its property to bear in the 
elections and thus does not act as an aristocracy but puts itself on 
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a level with the middle class, to the extent that the influence of the 
actual middle class is on the whole much greater than that of the 
aristocracy, to that extent the middle class does indeed rule. But 
how and why does it rule? Because the people do not as yet really 
understand the nature of property, because they are in gener- 
al — at least in the countryside — still intellectually dead and 
therefore tolerate the tyranny of property. England is admittedly a 
democracy, but in the same way as Russia is a democracy; as the 
people unwittingly rules everywhere, and the government in every 
state is but another expression for the level of education of the 
people. 

It will be difficult to retrace our steps from the practice of the 
English Constitution to the theory of it. There is the most flagrant 
contradiction between the theory and the practice; the two are so 
estranged from one another that they no longer have any 
similarity. On the one hand the trinity of the legislature — on the 
other the tyranny of the middle class; on the one hand a 
two-chamber system — on the other the all-powerful House of 
Commons; on the one hand the royal prerogative — on the other a 
government chosen by the Commons; on the one hand an 
independent House of Lords with hereditary legislators — on the 
other a home for antiquated members of the Commons. Each of 
the three components of the legislature has had to surrender its 
power to another element: the Crown to the Ministers, in other 
words to the majority of the House of Commons, the Lords to the 
Tory party, that is, to a popular element, and to the Ministers who 
create the peers, in other words, basically to a popular element 
too, and the Commons to the middle class, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, to the people that has not yet come of age 
politically. In reality the English Constitution has ceased to exist at 
all, the whole wearisome process of legislation is a mere farce; the 
contradiction between theory and practice has become so glaring 
that it cannot possibly persist for long, and even if the vitality of 
this ailing Constitution appears to have been somewhat increased 
by the emancipation of the Catholics, of which we shall have 
cause to speak further,* and by the parliamentary and municipal 
reform, these measures — which in themselves are an admission 
that hope of preserving the Constitution has been given up — in- 
troduce into it elements which unquestionably contradict the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution and thus further 
intensify the conflict by making the theory contradict itself. 
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We have seen that the organisation of powers in the English 
Constitution depends entirely on fear. This fear is even more 
evident in the rules by which legislation proceeds, the so-called 
Standing Orders.® Every Bill must pass three readings in each of 
the two Houses, at stated intervals; after the second reading it is 
referred to a Committee which discusses it in detail; in cases of 
some importance, the House becomes a Committee of the whole 
House to discuss the Bill and appoints a reporter, who afterwards 
with great solemnity presents a report on the discussion to the 
very House that discussed the Bill. Incidentally, is this not the 
most splendid example of “the transcendent within the immanent 
and the immanent within the transcendent'* that a Hegelian could 
possibly wish for? “The knowledge the House of Commons has of 
the committee is the knowledge the committee has of itself”, and 
the reporter is “the absolute personification of the intermediary, 
in whom the two are identical”. Every Bill is thus discussed eight 
times before it can receive the royal assent. Once more it is of 
course fear of humanity that underlies this absurd procedure. 
They realise that progress is the essence of humanity but have not 
the courage to proclaim progress openly; they pass laws which are 
supposed to have absolute validity and which therefore put 
barriers in the way of progress; and by reserving the right to 
amend laws, the progress which they have just denied is allowed in 
again through the backdoor. But care must be taken not to 
proceed too fast, not to be over-hasty! Progress is revolutionary, it 
is dangerous, and there must therefore be a powerful brake on it; 
before they decide to acknowledge it, they must ponder the matter 
eight times. But this fear, which is futile in itself, and only proves 
that those who are filled with it are themselves not yet real, free 
men, is bound to lead to the introduction of inappropriate 
measures. Instead of ensuring a comprehensive examination of 
the Bills, the repeated reading of them becomes quite superfluous 
m practice and a mere formality. The main argument is usually 
concentrated in the first or second reading, sometimes also in the 
debates in committee, according to what suits the opposition best. 
The whole futility of this multiplication of debates becomes 
evident when one considers that the fate of each Bill is already 
decided at the outset, and where it is not decided, the debate 
concerns not the particular Bill but the existence of a Cabinet. The 
outcome of all these antics, which are repeated eight times, is thus 
ooi a calmer discussion in the House itself, but something quite 
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different which was by no means the intention of those who intro- 
duced these antics. The protracted nature of the deliberations 
gives public opinion time to form an opinion about the pro- 
posed measure and if need be to oppose it by means of meetings 
and petitions, and often — as last year in the case of Sir James 
Graham’s Education Bill** — successfully. But this, as we have said, 
was not the original purpose and could be achieved far more 
simply. 

While we are now on the subject of the Standing Orders, we 
may mention a few more points which betray the fear that is part 
of the English Constitution and the original corporate character ol 
the House of Commons. The debates in the House of Commons 
are not public; admission is a privilege and is usually secured only 
by written order of a member. During divisions the galleries are 
cleared; despite this absurd secretiveness, the abolition of which 
the House has always vigorously opposed, the names of the 
members who have voted for and against are in all the newspapers 
on the following day. The Radical members have never been able 
to get approval for an authentic publication of the minutes — a 
fortnight ago a motion to this end failed'^’"'^ — and as a consequence 
the printer of the parliamentary reports that appear in the papers 
is solely responsible for their content and can be sued, according 
to the law even by the government, for the publication of 
defamatory statements by anyone who feels insulted by a remark 
by a Member of Parliament, while the author of the defamation is 
protected from any prosecution by his parliamentary privilege. 
These and a host of other points in the Standing Orders show the 
exclusive, anti-popular character of the reformed Parliament; and 
the tenacity with which the House of Commons holds to these 
customs shows clearly enough that it has no desire to transform 
itself from a privileged, corporative body into an assembly ol 
representatives of the people. 

[Vorwdrtsl No 78, September 28, IH44I 

Another proof of this is the privilege enjoyed by Parliament, the 
exceptional position of its members vis-d-vis the courts and the 
right of the House of Commons to have anyone it wishes arrested 
Originally aimed against infringements by the Crown, which ha^* 
since that time been deprived of all its power, this privilege has m 
recent times only been used against the people. In 1771 the House 
was angered by the insolence of the newspapers which had 
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published its debates, a thing which after all only the House itself 
was entitled to do, and tried to put a stop to this insolence by 
arresting the printers and then the officials who had released 
these printers. Of course this was unsuccessful; but the attempt 
shows the nature of the privileges Parliament enjoys, and its 
failure shows that even the House of Commons, despite its being 
exalted over the people, is nevertheless dependent on the latter, in 
other words, that the House of Commons does not rule either. 

In a country where “Christianity is part and parcel of the laws 
of the land*’® the Established Church is necessarily part of the 
Constitution. According to her Constitution, England is essentially 
a Christian state, indeed a fully developed and powerful Christian 
state; state and church merge entirely with one another and are 
inseparable. This unity of church and state can however only exist 
in one Christian denomination, to the exclusion of all others, and 
these excluded sects are of course thereby branded as heretical 
and are victims of religious and political persecution. So it is in 
England. These sects were thus all along thrown together as one 
class, excluded, as nonconformists or dissenters, from all participa- 
tion in the state, harassed and hampered in their worship and 
prosecuted by penal laws. The more fervently they declared 
themselves against the unity of church and state, the more 
violently was this unity defended by the ruling party and exalted 
to a vital concern of the state. When the Christian state in England 
was still in its heyday, the persecution of the dissenters and more 
especially of the Catholics was therefore a daily occurrence, a 
persecution which was admittedly less violent but more universal 
and persistent than that of the Middle Ages. The disease ceased to 
be acute and became chronic, the sudden, blood-thirsty outbursts 
of anti-Catholic fury were transformed into cold political calcula- 
tion which sought to exterminate heterodoxy by gentler but 
sustained pressure. Persecution was transferred to the secular 
sphere and thereby made harder to bear. Disbelief in the Thirty- 
Nine Articles ceased to be blasphemy, instead it was made a 
crime against the state. 

But the progress of history was not to be halted; the discrepancy 
between the legislation of 1688 and public opinion as it existed in 
1828 was so great that in the latter year even the House of 
Commons found itself obliged to revoke the most oppressive laws 
against the dissenters. The Test Act and the religious clauses of 
the Corporation Act®*^ were abolished; the emancipation of the 
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Catholics followed in the next year, despite the furious opposi- 
tion of the Tories. The Tories, the exponents of the Constitution, 
were perfectly correct in their opposition, as not one of the liberal 
parties, not even the Radicals, attacked the Constitution itself. The 
Constitution was to remain the foundation for them too, and on 
the basis of the Constitution only the Tories were consistent. They 
realised, and said so, that the above measures would inevitably 
bring about the downfall of the Anglican Church and necessarily 
that of the Constitution too; that to give the dissenters the |civil 
rights would mean the de facto destruction of the Anglican Church 
and the sanctioning of the attacks on the Anglican Church; that it 
is a dangerous inconsistency towards the state itself to allo^^ a 
Catholic a share in administration and legislation since he recog- 
nises the authority of the Pope over the power of the state. Their 
arguments could not be answered by the Liberals; nevertheless, 
the emancipation went through and the prophecies of the Tories 
are already beginning to be fulfilled. 

So in this way the Anglican Church has become an empty name 
and now only differs from the other denominations by virtue 
of the three million pounds it draws annually, and a few 
small privileges which are just sufficient to sustain the struggle 
against it. Amongst these are the ecclesiastical courts in which 
the Anglican bishop exercises sole but quite unimportant juris- 
diction and whose oppressiveness consists particularly in the 
law costs; and then there are also the local church rates which 
are used for the maintenance of the buildings available for the 
use of the Established Church; the dissenters come under the 
jurisdiction of these courts and are equally liable for payment of 
these rates. 

But it is not just the legislation against the church but also the 
legislation for it which has contributed towards making the 
Established Church an empty name. The Church of Ireland has 
always been a mere name, a perfect established or government 
church, a complete hierarchy from the archbishop down to the 
vicar, lacking nothing except a congregation, and whose occupa- 
tion consists in preaching, praying and singing off litanies to the 
empty pews. The Church of England has an audience, it is true, 
although it too, especially in Wales and the factory districts, has 
been to a considerable degree dislodged by the dissenters, but 
then the well-paid pastors trouble themselves little about their 
sheep. If you wish to bring a caste of priests into disrepute and 
cause its downfall, then pay it well, says Bentham, and the English 
and Irish churches testify to the truth of this statement. In the 
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countryside and in the towns of England nothing is more hateful 
and more contemptible to the people than a Church of England 
parson.® And in the case of as pious a people as the English, that is 
really saying something. 

It is self-evident that the emptier and more meaningless the 
name of the Anglican Church becomes, the more firmly does the 
conservative party and indeed the confirmed constitutional party 
become attached to it; the separation of church and state might 
draw tears even from Lord John Russell; it is equally self-evident 
that the emptier the name becomes, the harsher and the more 
strongly felt does its oppressiveness become. The Irish Church 
particularly, because it is the most insignificant, is the most hated; 
it has no other purpose than to embitter the people, than to 
remind them that they are a subjugated people upon whom the 
conqueror forces his religion and his institutions. 

Hence England is now at a stage of transition from a determi- 
nate to an indeterminate Christian state, to a state which bases 
itself not on one determinate denomination but on an indetermi- 
nate Christianity, a mean of all existing denominations. Naturally 
the old, determinate, Christian state defended itself against unbe- 
lief, and the Apostasy Act of 1699 punishes it with the loss even of 
the passive civil rights and with imprisonment; this Act has never 
been annulled, but is no longer ever applied. Another law, 
originating in Elizabeth’s times, lays down that anyone who fails to 
attend church on Sunday without a proper excuse (if I am not 
mistaken, even the episcopal church is laid down, because 
Elizabeth acknowledged no dissenting chapels) is to be made to 
attend it by a fine or imprisonment. In the countryside this law is 
still frequently applied; even here, in civilised Lancashire, a few 
hours travel from Manchester, there are some bigoted Justices of 
the Peace who — as Mr. Gibson, member for Manchester, alleged a 
fortnight ago in the House of Commons — have sentenced a 
large number of people, sometimes to six weeks imprisonment, for 
failing to attend church. However the main laws against unbelief 
are those which disqualify from taking an oath anyone who does 
not believe in a God or in any reward or punishment in the 
afterlife, and make blasphemy a punishable offence. Blasphemy is 
everything which aims to bring the Bible or the Christian religion 
into contempt, and equally the direct denial of the existence of 
God; the penalty for this is imprisonment — usually one year, and 
a fine. 


** The words “Church of England parson” are m English in the original. — Ed. 
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[Vorwdrisl No. 80, October 5, 1844] 

But the indeterminate Christian state too is moving towards its 
downfall, even before it has been officially recognised by legisla- 
tion. The Apostasy Act is, as we have said, entirely obsolete; the 
requirement of church attendance is likewise rather antiquated 
and it is only enforced in exceptional cases; the blasphemy law is 
likewise beginning — thanks to the fearlessness of the English 
Socialists and particularly of Richard Carlile — to become anti- 
quated and is only applied here and there in particularly bigbted 
localities such as Edinburgh, and even a refusal of the oath is 
avoided where possible. The Christian party has become so w^ak 
that it realises itself that a strict operation of these laws would 
bring about their repeal before long, and it therefore prefers to 
remain passive so that the Damocles sword of Christian legislation 
may at least remain suspended over the heads of the unbelievers 
and perhaps continue to be effective as a threat and deterrent. 

Apart from the political institutions proper which we have so far 
considered, there are several other matters which may be included 
in the sphere of the Constitution. There has so far been scarcely 
any mention of the rights of the citizen; within the Constitution 
strictly speaking, the individual has no rights in England. These 
rights exist either through custom or by virtue of individual 
statutes which are quite unconnected with the Constitution. We 
shall see how this strange separation has arisen; for the moment 
we move on to a critique of these rights. 

The first is the right that any man may publish his opinion 
without hindrance and without the previous permission of the 
government — the freedom of the press. Taken as a whole it is 
true that nowhere is the freedom of the press more extensive than 
in England; and yet this freedom is still very limited here. The law 
of libel, the law of high treason and the law of blasphemy weigh 
heavily on the press, and if the press is rarely prosecuted, 
that is not due to the law but to the government’s fear of the 
inevitable unpopularity which would follow measures taken 
against the press. English newspapers of all parties commit press 
offences every day, both against the government and against 
individuals, but they are allowed to pass with impunity, until it is 
possible to launch a political trial, and then the occasion is used to 
deal with the press as well. That is how it turned out with the 
Chartists in 1842 and just recently with the Irish Repealers.**’ The 
freedom of the press in England has been living just as mucli 
on grace and favour for the past hundred years as it did in Prussia 
from 1842. 
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The second “birthright”® of the Englishman is the right of 
popular assembly, a right which no other nation in Europe has 
enjoyed to date. This right, although very ancient, was subse- 
quently made explicit in a statute as the right of the people to 
assemble for the purpose of discussing grievances and petitioning 
the legislature for their remedy. This wording contains a limita- 
tion. If no petition results from a meeting, the latter thereby 
acquires if not precisely an illegal character, then at least a very 
ambiguous one. In O’Conneirs trial the Crown particularly em- 
phasised that the meetings which were described as illegal were 
not convened for the deliberation of petitions. The main limitation 
however is imposed by the police; the central or local government 
can prohibit any meeting in advance, or interrupt and dissolve it, 
and it has done this often enough, not just at Clontarf but actually 
in England in the case of Chartist and Socialist meetings.^^® This 
however is not considered an attack on the Englishman’s birth- 
rights because the Chartists and Socialists are poor devils and thus 
have no rights; no one cares two hoots about it except the Northern 
Star and the New Moral World, and therefore one hears nothing 
about it on the Continent. 

Then the right of association. All associations which pursue 
lawful aims by lawful means are permitted; but in any given case, 
only one big society is allowed, and this may not include branch 
associations. The formation of societies divided into local branches, 
each with its own organisation, is only permitted for charitable, or 
pecuniary purposes in general, and may only be embarked upon 
in England on the issue of a certificate by an official appointed for 
this purpose. The Socialists obtained such a certificate for their 
organisation by declaring their purpose was of this nature; it was 
henied to the Chartists, although they copied the statutes of the 
socialist society word for word in their own. They are now forced 
Ki circumvent the law and are thus put in a position where a single 
''lip of the pen by a single member of the Chartist association 
may entangle the whole society in the snares of the law. But even 
apart from that, the right of association, in its full extent, is a 
privilege of the rich; an association needs money first of all, and it 
I'i easier for the rich Anti-Corn Law League to raise hundreds 
thousands than for the poor Chartist society or the Union of 
British Miners to meet the bare expenses of association. And an 
association which has no funds at its disposal is not likely to have 
'^nuh effect and cannot conduct any agitation. 
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{VorwdrUl No. 83, October 16, 1844] 

The right of Habeas Corpus, that is, the right of any accused 
person (high treason constitutes an exception) to be released on 
bail pending the start of the trial, this much-praised right is once 
more a privilege of the rich. The poor man cannot offer surety 
and therefore must go to prison. 

The last of these rights of the individual is the right of each 
man to be tried only by his peers, and that too is a privilege of the 
rich man. The poor man is not tried by his peers, he is without 
exception tried by his born enemies, for in England the rich and 
the poor are openly at war with one another. The jury must have 
certain qualifications, and their nature is evident from the fact that 
the jury list in Dublin, a city of 250,000 inhabitants, contains only 
800 qualified persons. At the most recent Chartist trials at 
Lancaster, Warwick and Stafford, the workers were tried by 
landlords and tenant farmers, who are mostly Tories, and by 
manufacturers or merchants, who are mostly Whigs, but in any 
case they are the enemies of the Chartists and the workers. But 
that is not all. A so-called impartial jury does not exist. When 
O’Connell was tried four weeks ago in Dublin, every member of 
the jury, being a Protestant and Tory, was his enemy. “His peers ’ 
would have been Catholics and Repealers — and not even they, foi 
they were his friends. A Catholic in the jury would have prevented 
the verdict, he would have made any verdict impossible, except an 
acquittal. This case is a particularly blatant example; but funda- 
mentally it is the same in any case. Trial by jury is in essence a 
political and not a legal institution; but because all law is essentially 
political in origin, the reality of legal practice is revealed in it, and 
the English trial by jury, because it is the most highly developed, is 
the consummation of juridical mendacity and immorality. The 
starting point is the fiction of the “impartial juryman*’; it is 
impressed upon the jury that they must forget everything relating 
to the current case that they may have heard before the trial, and 
judge only by the evidence brought before the Court — as though 
such a thing were possible. The second fiction is that of the 
“impartial judge’’, whose task is to expound the law and bring 
together the arguments presented by both sides, without partialitv, 
quite “objectively’’ — as though that were possible! It is moreover 
required of the judge that he should especially and in spite oi 
everything exert no influence on the verdict of the jury and 
should not put the verdict into their mouths — in other words, he 
must present the premises as they need to be presented for the 
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conclusion to be drawn; but he should not draw the conclusion 
himself, he may not even draw it for himself, for that would have 
an effect on his presentation of the premises — all these and a 
hundred other impossibilities, inhumanities and stupidities are 
demanded, simply so as decently to conceal the original stupidity 
and inhumanity. But there is no deceiving actual practice, in 
practice all this rubbish is ignored, the judge gives the jury clearly 
enough to understand what sort of verdict it is to pronounce, and 
that verdict is then regularly brought in by the obedient jury. 

But nextl The defendant must be protected in every way, the 
defendant, like the king, is sacred and inviolable and can do no 
wrong, in other words, he can do nothing at all, and if he does do 
anything, it has no validity. The defendant may confess his crime, 
it will avail him not at all. The law decides that he is not 
trustworthy; I believe it was in 1819 that a man arraigned his wife 
tor adultery after she had confessed to her husband, during an 
illness she thought would prove fatal, that she had committed 
adultery — but the defence counsel for the wife objected that the 
defendant’s confession was no evidence, and the charge was dis- 
missed.* The sanctity of the defendant is furthermore sustained in 
the legal formalities which surround the English jury, and which 
offer such a very fertile field to the cavilling wiles of the barristers. 
That a trivial technical blunder can upset a whole trial verges on 
the incredible. In 1800 a man was found guilty of forgery but 
released because his defence counsel discovered before the sen- 
tence was pronounced that on the forged banknote the name was 
written in the abbreviated form Bartw, while in the bill of 
indictment Bartholomew was written in full. The judge, as I have 
Naid, accepted the objection as adequate and released the convicted 
man.** In 1827 a woman was charged with infanticide in Winches- 
ter but acquitted because in the verdict of the coroner’s jury the 
latter declared “upon their oath” (The jurors of our Lord the 
King upon their oath present that, etc.*) that such and such had 
happened, whereas this jury of thirteen men had sworn not one 
oath but thirteen oaths and the verdict therefore ought to have 
lead “upon their oaths”.*** A year ago in Liverpool a boy who 
"itole a handkerchief out of someone’s pocket one Sunday evening 
was caught in the act and arrested. His father objected that the 


* Wade, British Histo'n, London, 18J^8. — Sole by Engels. 
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police officer had arrested him unlawfully because there is a law 
which says no one may perform on Sunday the work by which he 
earns his living; the police, therefore, may not arrest anyone on 
Sunday. The judge agreed with this, but continued to examine the 
boy, and when the latter confessed he was a thief by profession, he 
was fined five shillings because he had followed his profession on 
a Sunday. For each of these examples I could give a hundred 
more, but they speak for themselves well enough. English law 
sanctifies the defendant and is applied against the society : for 
whose protection it really exists. As in Sparta, it is not the crime 
but the stupidity with which it is committed that is punished. Any 
form of protection is turned against the person whom it is 
intended to protect; the law is intended to protect society and 
attacks it; it is intended to protect the defendant and injures 
him — for it is obvious that any man who is too poor to oppose the 
official pettifogging with a counsel equally skilled in pettifogging 
has against him all the forms which were created for his protec- 
tion. Any man who is too poor to provide a defence counsel or an 
appropriate number of witnesses has no hope in any suit that is in 
the least degree doubtful. Before the trial he can read only the 
indictment and the statements originally made to the magistrate 
and therefore does not know the details of what is to be brought 
against him (and this is most dangerous precisely for the man who 
is innocent); he must answer at once when the prosecutor has 
concluded his case and may only speak once; if he does not deal 
with everything, or if a witness whom he had not regarded as 
necessary is absent, then he is lost. 


[Vorwdrts! No. 84, October 19, 1844] 

But the culmination of the whole system is the rule that the 
twelve jurors must be unanimous in their verdict. 

They are locked in a room and are not let out until they are 
agreed or the judge realises that they cannot be brought to 
unanimity. It is however thoroughly inhuman and to such an 
extent contrary to human nature that it is quite ridiculous to 
demand that twelve people should be of exactly the same opinion 
on a particular issue. But it is consistent. The procedure of the 
Inquisition is to torture the accused physically or mentally; the 
jury system declares the accused sacred and tortures the witnesses 
with a cross-examination in no way less formidable than that of 
the Inquisition; it even tortures the jury; it must have a verdict, 
though the heavens should fall in the process; the jury is punished 
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by imprisonment until it produces a verdict; and if it should be so 
capricious as to wish to adhere to its oath, a new jury is appointed, 
there is a retrial, and so on until either the prosecution or the jury 
becomes weary of the struggle and surrenders unconditionally. 
Proof enough that the whole legal system cannot exist without 
torture and is in any case barbaric. But there is no other 
possibility; if one wants to have mathematical certainty in matters 
which do not admit of such certainty, one cannot but end up in 
absurdity and barbarism. Practice once again brings to light what 
lies behind all these things; in practice the jury takes the easy way 
out and, there being no alternative, breaks its oath with perfect 
composure. In 1824, a jury in Oxford could not agree. One man 
said: guilty; eleven: not guilty. Finally they reached a settlement; 
the one dissenter wrote “guilty” on the bill of indictment and 
withdrew; then came the foreman with the other jurors, picked up 
the paper and wrote “not” in front of the word “guilty” (Wade, 
British History). 

Another case is recounted by Fonblanque, editor of the Ex- 
aminer, in his work England under Seven Administrations. In this 
instance too a jury could not reach a decision, and eventually the 
jurors had recourse to the drawing of lots; they took two straws 
and drew; the opinion of the party which drew the longer straw 
was adopted. 

While we are concerned with the legal institutions, we may 
examine the matter a little more closely in order to complete our 
survey of the legal situation in England. It is well known that the 
English Penal Code is the most severe in Europe. As recently as 
1810 it was in no way inferior in barbarity to that of the 
(Carolina burning, breaking on the wheel, quartering, disem- 
bowelment while the person was still alive, etc., were widely used 
types of punishment. Since then, it is true, the most outrageous 
atrocities have been abolished, but there still remain numerous 
instances of brutality and infamy unamended on the statute-book. 
Fhe d'^ath penalty applies to seven crimes (murder, high treason, 
rape, sodomy, breaking and entering, robbery with violence and 
arson with intent to kill); only in 1837 was the formerly much 
more widely applicable death penalty limited to this number; and 
in addition, English penal law knows two forms of punishment of 
particularly choice barbarity — transportation, or debasement 
through association, and solitary confinement, or debasement 
through isolation. Neither could be more cruelly or more vilely 
I hosen to ruin systematically and consistently the victims of the law 
l)hysically, intellectually and morally and to reduce them to below 
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police office^- ial who is transported finds himself 

which s^v 45^ ion and loathsome bestiality that the 

earnj^-’^ ^ umb there in six months; anyone who 

^ ^ ‘^f eyewitnesses about New South Wales 

s? ^ .gree when I maintain that everything I 

o ^ short of the actual truth. The prisoner in 

driven insane; the model gaol in London, 
iS of existence, had already three lunatics to 
j say nothing of the religious mania which is 
still . A as sanity. \ 

The p«. igainst political crimes are drawn up in alitiost 

exactly the sai.. erms as in Prussia; particularly “exciting discon- 
tent”* and “seditious language” are phrased in the same vague 
way which gives so much latitude to the judge and jury. In this 
field too the penalties are harsher than elsewhere; transportation 
is the main form. 

If these severe penalties and these ill-defined political crimes are 
less significant in practice than it might seem according to the law. 
this is, on the one hand, a failing in the law itself, which is so con- 
fused and unclear that a clever barrister can raise objections in 
the defendant’s favour at every turn. English law is either com- 
mon law^ in other words, unwritten law such as existed at the time 
when statutes were first gathered and later collated by legal 
authorities; on the most important points this law is naturalK 
uncertain and ambiguous; or else it is statute law, which consists 
of an infinite number of individual acts of Parliament gathered 
over five hundred years, which contradict each other and 
represent not a “state of law”, but a state of complete lawlessness 
The barrister is everything here; anyone who has wasted a lot of 
his time on this legal jungle, on this chaos of contradictions is 
all-powerful in an English law-court. The uncertainty of the law 
naturally led to belief in the authority of decisions taken by past 
judges in similar cases, and this only aggravates the uncertainty, 
since these decisions also contradict one another, and the outcome 
of the proceedings depends again on the learning and presence of 
mind of the barrister. On the other hand, lack of importance of 
English penal law is however just a matter of clemency, etc., and 
regard for public opinion, which the law by no means obliges the 
government to have; and the vigorous opposition to all law- 
reforms shows that the legislature is by no means inclined lo 

* Engels gives some of the legal terms in this and the following paragraph hot)' u' 
German and in English — Ed. 
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change this state of affairs. But it should never be forgotten that 
property rules and that in consequence this clemency is only 
practised towards “respectable” criminals; it is on the poor man, 
on the pariah, on the proletarian that the full force of the 
law’s barbarity descends, and no one cares a brass farthing 
about it. 

This favouritism towards the rich is moreover explicitly stated in 
the law. While all serious crimes are liable to the severest penalties, 
fines are stipulated for almost all minor “ offences, fines which are 
of course the same for the poor and the rich but which affect the 
rich man little or not at all, while in nine cases out of ten the poor 
man cannot pay them and is then committed without more ado to 
the treadmill for a few months “in default of payment”.^ One 
only needs to read the police reports in the first English news- 
paper that comes to hand to be convinced of the truth of this 
statement. The maltreatment of the poor and the preferential 
treatment of the rich in all the courts of law is so universal, is 
practised so openly and brazenly, and is reported so shamelessly 
by the newspapers that one can rarely read a paper without being 
filled with indignation. Such a rich man is always treated with 
uncommon courtesy, and however brutal his offence may have 
been, “the judges are always very sorry” that they have to 
sentence him to what is usually a quite paltry fine. The administra- 
tion of the law is in this respect still more inhuman than the law 
itself; “law grinds the poor and rich men rule the law”^ and 
“there is one law for the poor and another for the rich”^ are 
completely true sayings that have long since become proverbial. 
But how can it be otherwise? The magistrates and the jury alike 
are themselves rich, are chosen from the middle class and are thus 
biassed towards their own kind and are born enemies of the poor. 
And if the social effect of property, which we cannot go into now, 
is taken into account, then indeed nobody can be surprised at such 
a barbaric state of affairs. 

The question of direct social legislation in which this infamy 
culminates, will be dealt with later. In any case it could not be 
described in its full significance at this point. 

Let us summarise the conclusions of this critique of the law in 
England. Whatever objections may be raised to it from the 
viewpoint of the “constitutional state” are a matter of supreme 
uidiflerence. The fact that England is not officially a democracy 

■* VorwdrLs! has ‘‘more oppressive". — Kd 
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>tnnot prejudice ils against her institutions. For us there is only 
one matter of importance: that we have found everywhere theory 
and practice in flagrant contradiction with each other. All the 
powers of the Constitution, the Crown, the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons, have dissolved before our eyes; we have 
seen that the Established Church and all the so-called birthrights 
of the British are empty names, that even trial by jury is in reality 
only an outward show, that even the law has no existence, in shprt, 
that a state, which has given itself a clearly defined legal founda- 
tion, denies and abuses this foundation. The Englishman is hot 
free on account of the law but despite the law, if one can say at all 
that he is free. 

We have seen furthermore what a jungle of lies and immorality 
follows from this state of affairs; people prostrate themselves 
before empty names and deny reality, they do not want to know 
anything about it and are reluctant to acknowledge what really 
exists, what they have themselves created; they deceive themselves 
and invent a language of conventions with artificial concepts, each 
of which is a parody of reality, and cling fearfully to these hollow 
abstractions, so as to avoid having to own to themselves that what 
matters in real life, in practice, are quite different things. The 
whole English Constitution and the whole of constitutional public 
opinion is nothing but a big lie which is constantly supported and 
concealed by a number of small lies whenever at one point or 
another its true nature appears a little too openly in the light of 
day. And even if a person comes to the realisation that the whole 
of this construction is but untruth and fiction, even then he still 
adheres to it, indeed more tenaciously than ever, so that the empty 
words, the few meaninglessly assembled letters, should not fall 
apart, for these words are after all the pivot on which the world 
turns, and with them the world and mankind would of necessity 
plunge into the darkness of chaos! One cannot but turn away in 
deep disgust from this tissue of blatant and concealed lies, of 
hypocrisy and self-deception. 

Can such a state of affairs last long? There is no chance of that 
The struggle of practice against theory, of reality against abstrac- 
tion, of life against hollow words devoid of meaning, in short, oi 
man against inhumanity, must be decided, and there is no 
question as to which side will be victorious. 

The struggle is already on. The Constitution is shaken to its 
foundations. What form the immediate future will take emerges 
from what has just been said. The new, alien elements in the 
Constitution are democratic in nature; it will become evident that 
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public opinion too is developing in a democratic direction; the 
immediate future of England will be democracy. 

But what a democracy! Not that of the French Revolution, 
whose antithesis was the monarchy and feudalism, but the democ- 
racy whose antithesis is the middle class and property. The whole 
of the preceding development shows this. The middle class and 
property are dominant; the poor man has no rights, is oppressed 
and fleeced, the Constitution repudiates him and the law mistreats 
him; the struggle of democracy against the aristocracy in England 
is the struggle of the poor against the rich. The democracy 
towards which England is moving is a social democracy. 

But democracy by itself is not capable of curing social ills. 
Democratic equality is a chimera, the fight of the poor against the 
rich cannot be fought out on a basis of democracy or indeed of 
politics as a whole. This stage too is thus only a transition, the last 
purely political remedy which has still to be tried and from which 
a new element is bound to develop at once, a principle transcend- 
ing everything of a political nature. 

This principle is the principle of socialism. 

Written in March 1844 

First published in Vorwdrts! (Paris) Nos 
75, 76, 77, 78, 80, 83 and 84, September 

18, 21, 25 and 28, and October 5. 16 and 

19, 1844 


Printed according to the news- 
paper 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
OF THE NORTHERN STAR^^^ 


I propose furnishing you with reports concerning the progress 
of the movement party on the Continent for the Star, extracts 
from the German papers, and of my correspondence with well- 
informed men in Paris and Germany. I see with pleasure, that 
your paper contains more and better information about the state 
of public opinion in France than all other English papers together; 
and I should like to place you in the same position as far as 
regards Germany. The political state of Germany is becoming 
more important every day. We shall have a revolution there very 
shortly, which cannot but end in establishment of a Federal 
Republic,^^^ At the same time, I shall not confine myself to 
Germany, but report to you everything about Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy, Russia, &c., which will be likely to prove interesting to your 
readers; and I shall leave it entirely to yourself to make what use 
you think proper of the materials furnished by me. 


Written late in April 1844 

First published in The Northern Star 
No. 338, May 4, 1844 


Printed according to the news- 
paper 



[THE SITUATION IN PRUSSIA] 


When Frederick William IV ascended the throne there was not 
a more popular monarch in all Europe. Now, there is none more 
unpopular; not one, not even Nicholas of Russia, who is at least 
worshipped by the dumb beastly stupidity of his degraded serfs. 
The Prussian King, who calls himself emphatically “the Christian 
King”, and has made his court a most ludicrous assemblage of 
whining saints and piety-feigning courtiers, has done everything in 
his power to open the eyes of the nation, and not in vain. He 
commenced with a show of liberality, then passed over to feudali- 
ty; and ended in establishing the government of the police-spy. 
The press is laid down by a rigorous censorship, and by prosecu- 
tions in courts of law, before judges, paid by the king, and 
removable by the king, who conduct trials without juries, and with 
dosed doors. Oppression is very rife. The students at Berlin 
commenced holding meetings and discussing political subjects; 
these meetings were stopped by the police, the speakers arrested, 
prosecuted, and several of them expelled the University, 
Dr. Nauwerck, lecturer at the Universitv, who lectured on modern 
politics, and hesitated not to proclaim his Republican opinions, 
had his lectures visited by the minister's spies, and at last stopped 
hy the illegal interference of the minister, about a month ago. 1 he 
University protested against such an obstruction, and some of 
their members published the protest; for this heinous crime they 
aic now under prosecution. At some public demonstrations of the 
students, which happened in February, cheers were given for 
Professor Hoffman, who had been dismissed for his having 
published some satirical poetry. The consequence of this was, that 
tgain half-a-dozen students were expelled, and by this disabled to 
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take any Government office, or to exercise the medical profession. 
At Dusseldorf, on the Rhine, the annual public masquerade 
during the Carnival was stopped by the police, on account of some 
political allusions, and the poor Dusseldorfians were even hin- 
dered from going to Cologne, and partaking in the procession 
there. These are only a few of the oppressive measures by which 
the Government has shown its mind; and they have had a 
miraculous effect on the development of public opinion. They 
have awakened the nation from a state of political lethargy, and 
thrown them into such an excitement that even the oldest and 
most loyal supporters of the “Christian King” begin to entertain 
fears for the stability of the present order of things. Dissatisfaction 
is increasing everywhere, and has become almost universal in the 
Rhenish provinces, in Eastern Prussia, Posen, Berlin, and all the 
large towns. The people are resolved to have a free press and 
constitution to begin with. But there is so much combustible 
matter heaped up in all Germany, and the shades of opinion arc 
so various, that it is impossible to predict where the movement, if 
once fairly commenced, may stop. However, it will be in the 
direction towards democracy; thus much is evident. 

Written late in April 1844 

First published in The Northeni Star 
No. 338, Ma> 4, 1844, with an editorial 
note. "From our own (Correspondent” 


Printed according to the news 
paper 



[NEWS FROM GERMANY] 


In the Chamber of Deputies of the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
Mr. Welcker, a liberal member and the Lord John Russell of that 
country, implored the government to do something in order to 
satisfy the discontented feelings of the people: 

“for", said he, "I have been travelling much m all parts of Germany, and have 
Ihcii visited there by a great number of men of all ranks and from all parts of the 
country; and I should lie, I should fail in my duty as a representative of the 
people, if I did not state that everywhere the principle of monarchical government 
IS daily losing its ground more and more in the minds of all classes of the German 
iijiion. 1 theielore implore the ministers to oppose no longer the current of public 
"pinion, for if something is not done soon; if the breach between the governments 
iti our fatherland and the people is allowed to become wider, then nobody can 
■ tnubt for a moment what the consequence will be." 

And Mr. Welcker’s evidence, as to the spread of Republicanism 
in Germany, may be admitted as the most unquestionable that can 
ht* given, because this progress frightens him even more than it 
lues the government; and because it is quite contrary to his own 
expectations. 

M. Frederic Steinmann who has for some time been under 
j^Kisecution for a book he published, in which he assailed the 
Austrian government,* has been condemned to eight months 
iniprisonment in a fortress, though he lives in Prussia, and 
[published his book there. He was not prosecuted by the Austrian, 
by the Prussian government, and in a Prussian court of law. 

Dr. Strauss, the author of the Life of Jesus, ^ is occupied with a 
^Hnilar work, on the Acts of the Apostles , which book he, of 


I*. A Sleinmann, Caricaturrn und StlhoueUeii drs neujizfhntfn Jahrhunderls —l-.d. 
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course, will treat in the same manner as he did the gospels in his 
former work. 

The Russian Diplomacy is very active at present at the different 
courts of Germany, in order to effect some measures against the 
violence with which the German press treats the policy of the Czar. 
The anti-Russian feeling, which is now quite universal in Germany, 
has vented itself for some time past in all newspapers, and in a great 
many pamphlets, which makes the autocrat uneasy. But, fortunate- 
ly, he will not be able to stop these publications. i 

Serious riots at Munich. — There were riots at Munich on the Srd 
inst., on account of a rise in the price of beer. The tumult was 
serious, and was not quelled without a somewhat sanguinary use 
of the soldiery, who by express orders of the King,** tired on the 
unarmed people, killing several, and wounding others. The 
following later particulars show the people have triumphed, and 
the King succumbed; the cause being that the royal man-slayei 
feared that his own tools, the troops, would turn against him\ 

'‘Munich, May 5 . — Tranquillity has been re-established in our town, bur u 
cannot be denied that the rc^yal authority has suffered a good deal in the 
transaction The King, after having shown himself greatly opposed to any sort of 
conciliation or compiomise, after having himself ordered the soldiery to charge the 
people, and that in his own presence, ended by requiring of the brewers that the) 
should yield to the popular demands This morning notice was stuck up at the 
corners of all the streets, that the increase in the price of beei would not take 
place, and the people appeared satisfied, but they at the same time retain a seem 
animosity against the King for having ordered them to be fired upon — an rirtlei 
which cost the lives of several of the people of this town It appears that the King 
yielded principally on account of the small degree of devotion shown towards him 
by the troops, who did not appear at all willing to fire upon the people " 

Written in the first half of May 1844 

First published in The Sorthern Star 
\o. 340, May 18, 1844. with an editorial 
note "From oui (jwn (.orrespondent" 


Printed according to the news 
paper 


Ludwig I of Bavaria. — Kd 



FATE OF A TRAITOR 


Count Adam Gurowski, who took an active part in the revolu- 
tion of 1830 , afterwards deserted his party, was allowed to return 
to his country, and became notorious in a very unenviable manner 
by some publications,'^^’ in which he advised his countrymen to 
consider the annihilation of their independence as a judgment of 
God, to which they must humbly submit, and seek shelter at the 
throne of the mighty Czar, in whose hands God had laid their 
fates. He told them that Poland could not have met with a better 
luck than it had done by being subdued under the Russian yoke; 
that it was their duty to abandon all hopes of independence; and 
that, in fine, the Czar’s government was the very best that could be 
found on the face of the earth. He expected, of course, to be 
lewarded by Nicholas, but the autocrat was too prudent to trust a 
traitor. He used him and abandoned him; he gave him a 
-subordinate office, which Gurowski resigned, when he saw that he 
had no hope of being promoted; he could not even get the rights 
of a nation which, by his participation in the insurrection, were 
forfeited; and at last he has chosen to leave Poland again to take 
shelter in Prussia, and to go to Breslau, where he has requested 
the authorities to be treated as a military deserter. Despised by his 
countrymen, whose cause he deserted, scorned by all parties in 
Europe, abandoned by the Czar, he intends going to America, 
hoping, perhaps, that his reputation will not follow him across the 
ocean. 

The iron sway with which Russian despotism rules Poland, is at 
present as unrelenting as ever. Every thing is done to remind the 
uiilortunate Pole at every step that he is a slave. Even the 
fingerposts on the road sides must have inscriptions in Russian 
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language and characters; not a word of Polish is allowed. The 
Polish language is banished from all courts of law. A German 
song, “the gipsy-boy in the North", containing not the slightest 
allusion to either Russia or Poland, but expressing only a strong 
desire to return to their native country, was translated into Polish, 
but suppressed by the Russian censor, as a patriotic, and there- 
fore, of course, criminal song. No wonder, then, that Nicholas 
should wish to have the German press silenced, the only channel 
through which the world becomes acquainted with such facts as 
those. 1 must, however, not forget one fact: six Poles, soldiers of a 
Russian regiment at the frontier, deserted, but were caught before 
they reached Prussia. They were condemned to fifteen hundred 
lashes each; the punishment was inflicted; their relations were 
forced to assist at it; three only of the six survived the flog- 
ging- 


Written in the first half of May 1844 

First published in The Northern Star 
No 340, May 18, 1844, with an editorial 
note* “From our own Correspondent” 


Printed according to the ncw^ 
paper 



BEER RIOTS IN BAVARIA 


The Bavarian Beer is the most celebrated of all kinds of this 
drink brewed in Germany, and, of course, the Bavarians are much 
addicted to its consumption in rather large quantities. The 
government laid a new duty of about 100s. ad valorem on beer, 
and in consequence of this an outbreak occurred, which lasted 
more than four days. The working men assembled in large masses, 
paraded through the streets, assailed the public houses, smashing 
the windows, breaking the furniture, and destroying everything in 
their reach, in order to take revenge for the enhanced price of 
iheir favourite drink. The military was called in, but a regiment of 
horse-guards, when commanded to mount on horseback, refused to 
do so. The police, being, as everywhere, obnoxious to the people, 
\Nere severely beaten and ill-treated by the rioters, and every 
station formerly occupied by police-officers had to be occupied by 
soldiers, who, being upon good terms with the people, were 
considered less hostile and showed an evident reluctance to interfere. 
They only did interfere when the palace of the King was attacked, 
and then they merely took up such a position as was sufficient to 
i^erp the rioters back. On the second evening (the 2nd of May) the 
King, in whose family a marriage had just been celebrated, and 
for this reason had many illustrious visitors at his court, 
visited the theatre; but when, after the first act, a crowd assembled 
^H’lore the theatre and threatened to attack it, every one left the 
^ouse to see what the matter was, and His Majesty, with his 
illustrious visitors, was obliged to follow them, or else he would 
been left alone in his place. The French papers assert that 
King on this occasion ordered the military stationed before the 
duMtre to fire upon the people, and that the soldurs refused. The 
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German papers do not mention this, as may be expected from 
their being published under censorship: but as the French papers 
are sometimes rather ill-informed about foreign matters, we 
cannot vouch for the truth of their assertion. From all this, 
however, it appears, that the Poet King (Ludwig, King of Bavaria, 
is the author of three volumes of unreadable Poems, of a 
Traveller’s Guide to one of his public buildings,*^* &c. kc.) has 
been in a very awkward position during these outbreaks. In 
Munich, a town full of soldiers and police, the seat of a toyal 
court, a riot lasts four days, notwithstanding all the array ofi the 
military,— and at last the rioters force their object. The King 
restored tranquillity by an ordinance, reducing the price of the 
quart of beer from ten kreutzers (3'/4d) to nine kreutzers (3d). If 
the people once know that they can frighten the government out 
of their taxing system, they will soon learn that it will be as easy to 
frighten them as far as regards more serious affairs. 

Written in mid-May 1844 Printed according to the news- 

First published in The Northern Star paper 
No. 341, May 25, 1844, with an editorial 
note. “From our own Correspondent” 



[PARSONOCRACY IN PRUSSIA] 


The parsonocracy of this country, enjoying the peculiar protec- 
tion and favour of the present government, assume every day a 
more haughty position. It has, for instance, lately occurred in 
Berlin, that one parson after the other refused to perform 
marriage ceremonies on a Saturday, alleging as his reason for this 
refusal, that the parties would in all probability not rise on Sunday 
morning in a fit state of mind for the celebration of the Lord’s 
day, if they were married on the previous day! Of course the 
Berliners, who care very little about a due celebration of the 
Sunday, and on the contrary make it the merriest day of the week, 
are crying out that the governing party was going to introduce 
among them %e English Sunday", than which they know nothing 
more formidable. Indeed, the English Sunday is most repugnant 
to the feelings and habits of all continental nations. 

Written in mid-May 1844 Printed according to the news- 

First published in The Northern Stui paper 

No S4i, Mav 25, 1844, with an 
editorial note; “From our own Corres- 
pondent” 



[NEWS FROM St. PETERSBURG] 


Considerable ministerial changes have occurred in St. Peters- 
burg. The Minister of Finance, M. Cancrin, has fallen into 
disgrace, and the same is reported concerning the Police Minister, 
the well-known Count Benkendorff. Nicholas is evidently strug- 
gling to keep up a system which is rapidly ruining itself. The 
anti-Russian feeling in Germany and the other continental states is 
upon the increase, notwithstanding all the efforts of Nicholas’s 
paid literary army. The financial state of the government is one 
great difficulty; the pomp of the court, the innumerable army of 
policemen and spies, the expenses of diplomatists, spies, reporters, 
of secret intrigues, and bribery all over Europe, the army and 
navy, and the endless wars against the Circassians,*^* have eaten 
up everything that taxes and loans could bring together. The 
restrictive commercial policy of M. Cancrin has made foreign 
trade in some parts of the empire almost impossible, and has 
failed to establish a system of national industry at home. Among 
the nobility, three parties are to be traced distinctly — the court, 
the old country nobility, and the officers of the army. They are 
intriguing constantly against each other, their object of dourse 
being nothing else but exclusive dominion over the person of the 
Emperor, who, as all despots, is, after all, only the tool of his 
favourites. 

Written in mid-May 1844 Printed according to the news 

First published in The Northern Star papcr 
No. 341, May 25, 1844, with an editorial 
note. "From our own Correspondent" 



THE CIVIL WAR IN THE VALAIS 


The valley of the River Rhone, from its source at the foot of the 
glacier du Rhone to the Lake Leman,* is one of the finest countries 
in the world. On its sides are the highest mountains of Europe, 
two uninterrupted chains of a mean height of 12,000 feet, covered 
with eternal snow, from which spring the numberless rivulets 
which feed the Rhone and fertilise the meadows and fields of the 
valley. Here, within a few hours’ walk from eternal winter, the 
chestnut and the vine are found thriving under a sun as powerful 
almost in its warmth as that of the evergreen plains of Lombardy. 
This valley is called the Valais,** and inhabited partly by Germans, 
partly by Frenchmen. The Germans, entering the country from 
the north-east, occupy the higher and more mountainous part of 
the valley, where the country is unfavourable to agriculture, but 
excellent for the breeding of cattle; consequently this part of the 
population remains up to this time in almost the same state of 
nature in which their forefathers occupied the Upper Valais. 
Political and religious education is left entirely in the hands of a 
few aristocratic families and of the priesthood, who, of course, 
keep the people as stupid and superstitious as possible. On the 
contrary, the French settled in the Lower Valais, where the 
widening of the valley admits of introducing agriculture and other 
pursuits of industry. The French have founded the more consider- 
able towns of the Valais, are educated and civilised, and by their 
bordering on the lake and the Radical canton of Vaud,*“ are 
brought into connection with the outer world, and enabled to keep 


Lake of Geneva. — Ed. 
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up with the progress of their neighbour’s ideas. Nevertheless, the 
rough mountaineers of the Upper Valais had, I know not how, 
many hundred years ago, subdued the French Lower Valais, and 
continued to consider this part of the country as a conquered 
province, and to exclude its inhabitants from any participation in 
government. In 1798, when the French overthrew the old aristo- 
cratic system of Swiss patrician despotism, the Lower Valais got 
its share of government, but not to the full extent it was entitled 
to. In 1830, when the democratic party in all Switzerland was in 
the ascendant, the constitution was re-modelled upon fair and 
democratic principles but the priest-ridden cow-herds of Upper 
Valais, and the sovereign rulers of their minds, the parsons, have 
ever since tried to bring about a change in favour of the old 
system of injustice. The Radical party, in order to guard against 
this, formed an association called Young Switzerland — la jeune 
Suuse — among themselves and the Radicals of Vaud. They were 
most violently assailed and calumniated by the priesthood, and 
usually attacked upon the ground of being infidels, which, 
however, on the continent is a charge more laughed at than 
shuddered at. In 1840 the first outbreak against Young Switzerland 
took place, but, finding the democrats well prepared, the dupes of 
superstition and ignorance retreated to their unassailable moun- 
tain passes, in order to break forth again in March, 1844. They 
have now succeeded in taking the Radicals by surprise, in profiting 
by the general reaction in favour of Conservative principles; and 
of the leading canton (the seat of the federal Government for the 
time being) Luzern, being a Conservative Canton. The democratic 
party in Valais is for the moment overwhelmed. The interference 
of the federal Government will be required; it remains to be seen 
what profit the priests, who accompanied the Conservative army 
and headed it, will make of their victory; but at any rate there is 
no chance, even now, to re-establish anything like the old system, 
or to keep the Lower Valais and its spirited inhabitants in a stale 
of subjection. A few years, nay, months, may bring back the 
ascendancy of the democratic party.‘^^^ 


Wntten in the first half of June 1844 

First published in The Northern Star 
No. 344, June 15, 1844, with an editorial 
note: “From our own Correspondent” 


Printed according to the news 
paper 



[NEWS FROM FRANCE] 


There has been a serious turn-out of colliers at Rive de Jier, 
near Lyons, for wages and other grievances. This affair offered 
upon the whole the same features as the English strikes: proces- 
sions with banners, meetings, molesting of knobsticks, &c. The 
strike lasted about six weeks; several of the men were imprisoned 
for conspiracy, though no serious disturbance appears to have 
occurred. At last the men are reported to have returned to their 
pits, though it is not stated whether the object of the strike was 
accomplished. 

Republican Demonstration . — The following account of the gather- 
ing of the Republican forces upon the occasion of the funeral of the 
deceased M. Laffitte from the pen of the correspondent of the 
Weekly Dispatch will be found interesting, as showing the great 
strength of the Republicans in Paris, and the certainty of a speedy 
revolution in that country. 

“Although no disturbance occurred at the funeral of the celebrated Jacques 
Laffitte, on the 30th ult.,“ the Republican party nevertheless made a powerful 
demonstration of its strength. Five thousand students belonging to the schools of 
law and medicine, assembled to do honour to a man whose whole life (with one 
latal exception) had been devoted to the cause of political liberty. For that one 
enor— -viz,, conferring the Crown upon Louis Philippe he partially atoned in 
die Chamber of Deputies, by imploring pardon of God and of man for the 
j^nevous injur)' he had been instrumental in inflicting upon France and the 
UMlised world. The five thousand students who followed him to his last home, are 
all staunch Republican spirits — all glowing for political liberty. These noble- 
minded young men, together with the military students of the Polytechnic Schools, 
are the hope of young France Let them eradicate from their breasts that absurd 
animosity towards England, which would lead them to plunge into war, for the 
mere purpose of .settling the question of national rivalry over again — let them 

' May 30. 1844.— £d. 
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learn to respect their island-ally as a power advancing with them hand-in-hand in 
the road of civilisation — and those young men — the rising generation whom the 
Conservative press of both nations affect to despise — will one day be called upon 
to decide the destinies of France. In the Revolution of 1830, military students of 
sixteen and eighteen years of age became the generals of the people in that 
dreadful struggle with the royal troops. At the death of Louis Philippe the 
Republicans will no doubt proclaim their principles to be those alone adapted to 
France and French interests; and the young students of Paris must co-operate with, 
and advise the people in the political arena, as readily and faithfully as they led 
them on to victory fourteen years ago. But the demonstration of Republican 
strength on the occasion of the funeral of M. Laffittc, was not confined to the law 
and medical students. The Secret Societies were not idle. The members of those 
formidable political combinations assembled in immense numbers. They are for the 
most part respectable tradesmen, mechanics, and artisans, and are by no means the 
despicable rabble and low character which The Times and Journal des Debats have on 
various occasions represented them to be. They formed a column four deep, and 
marched immediately in front of the students. A third section of the Republican 
pany also followed Laffitte to the cemetery of Pere La Chaise. This was composed 
of operatives, all neatly attired, respectable in appearance, and exemplary in behav- 
iour. The friends of liberty, therefore, mustered strong upon this occasion. Indeed, it 
is absurd for the Conservative press to deny the fact that the numerical strength, and 
the moral influences of the French Republican pany are immense. Ranking 
amongst its numbers some of the most exalted names in France — names respec- 
tively famous in the spheres of war, literature, art, science, and policy — gaining 
strength daily by the acquisition of those whom the tyranny of the King alienates 
from the Orleans cause, and professing principles which accord with the new 
interests and new wants of civilisation, the Republican party is the one to which all 
eyes will be turned the moment any unforeseen accident or natural occurrence 
disturbs the reign of the Orleans dynasty.” 

The **Holy War ”, — The Emperor of Morocco* has declared a 
“holy war" against France and Frenchmen, and is rousing the 
various peoples and tribes within and contiguous to his dominions 
to arms [in] defence of the one faith, and for the extermination of 
the “Infidels’*. Abd-el-Kader, the African Wallace, is the leader of 
this national enterprise for the overthrow and expulsion of the 
French conquerors.*” The latest accounts represent the advanced 
section of the Moorish army as being within sight of the French 
forces. 

From accounts received from Constantine, it appears that the 
Duke d’Aumafe has met with some reverses, which seem to have 
been the result of his own imprudence and want of experience. It 
will be seen from the subjoined extracts, that a small body of 
troops, left in charge of Biskra, has been surprised, the French 
garrison killed, and the whole of the baggage, ammunition, and 
stores, carried away by the natives. 

A Toulon letter of the 3rd says; — 
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“We have received most afflicting news from the province of Constantine, dated 
the 20th ult. The Duke d*Aumale had left at Biskra a very small garrison, 
composed only of Lieutenant Petitgand, commandant, Sub-Lieutenant Crochard, 
and Aide-Surgeon Major Arcclin, with about forty mcn^ from the battalion of the 
Constantine Fusilcers. This small corps was intended to form the nucleus of a new 
battalion, to be raised from among the tribes in the environs of Biskra. Of all these, 
only a serjeant-major, named Pelisse, escaped. The new recruits opened the gates 
of the Casbah during the night to Mahommed Seghir, the Calif^^^ of Abd-el- 
Kader, and his followers, who surprised our men in their sleep, and killed them all. 
Plunder became general, and 70,000 fr. left with the commandant to pay his men, 
and all the cannon, muskets, ammunition, and other stores, were carried off. This 
unfortunate affair is said to have encouraged the surrounding tribes to take up 
arms. The faul news having reached the Prince* while in the mountains of the 
Ouled Sultau, he instantly marched to Biskra with a column of 3,000 men. He 
arrived on the 18th, but the Calif had left on the preceding day The third 
battalion of the African Light Infantry marched from Constantine on the 24th for 
Biskra, to form its garrison." 

On Friday, the Chamber of Deputies voted by a majority of 190 
to 53 a sum of 7,500,000 f. to defray the expense of increasing the 
present military force of France in Algeria (96,000, by 15,000 
more; thus raising the number of bayonets in Algeria to 111,000). 

Written in the first half of June 1844 Printed according to the news- 

Firsl published in Thf Northim Star paper 
No. 344, June 15, 1844, with an editorial 
note: "From our own Correspondent" 
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[NEWS FROM PRUSSIA] 


The people have achieved a great triumph; they have by their 
steady and protracted opposition forced the King" to abandon his 
pet measure, the proposed new law of divorce.’” The present law 
in this respect is very liberal, and, of course, never pleased the 
Christian King. Ever since his accession to the throne, he was big 
with an amended law, by which a divorce was to be granted in 
very few cases only. The holiness of the marriage bond was to be 
enforced as strictly as possible, and another door to be opened to 
the parsons to meddle with the family affairs of other people. The 
spirit of the nation, however, arose against such a law; the press 
opposed it, and when a democratic paper'* succeeded in getting 
and publishing an authentic abstract of the proposed law, a 
general outcry was raised against it from one end of the counm 
to the other.^*® Nevertheless, the King persisted in his intention. 
The bill was laid before the Privy Council, in order to be prepared 
for the provincial Parliaments,^” the advice of which is necessar\. 
according to the Prussian constitution. Whether there was alread\ 
a strong opposition in the Privy Council, or whether the King saw 
that this measure would never pass the provincial Parliaments, 
may be difficult to decide; it is enough, that an ordinance dated 
the 11th instant has been directed to the Council, withdrawing the 
bill, abandoning entirely its principle, and declaring that the King 
will be satisfied with the alteration of a few formalities of the 
present law. This most important triumph of the oppo.sition must 
strengthen permanently the popular party, and will be received 

^ Frederick William IV —Ed 
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with cheers in every hamlet of the realm. It will show the people 
that they are strong, and that if united, they may defeat any 
measure they do not like; nay that by merely using their strength, 
they may frighten the government into any thing they please. In 
the manufacturing district of Silesia very serious riots have 
occurred ^ the workpeople of the neighbourhood, depending 
almost entirely upon the linen-manufacture and suffering great 
distress, not being able to stand the competition against the 
English machine-made article, have for some time been in a 
condition similar to that of the English hand-loom weavers. 
Oppressed by competition, machinery, and greedy manufacturers, 
they at last arose in Peterswalden (Silesia), demolished the house 
of a manufacturer, and were only dispersed by the appearance of 
the military. In Langenbielau, outrages of a similar nature were 
committed; the military were repelled by the people, and could 
only restore the peace after having received reinforcements and 
fired on the rioters, of whom several were killed. In other districts 
tumultuous assemblages took place, and even in the capital of the 
province (Breslau), the peace was disturbed. Thus it is evident that 
the consequences of the factory system, of the progress of 
machinery, &c., for the working classes are quite the same on the 
continent as they are in England: oppression and toil for the 
many, riches and wealth for the few; insecurity of fortune, 
discontent, and riot exist among the hills of Silesia, as well as in 
the crowded cities of Lancashire and Yorkshire.^'^^ 

Written m mid- June 1844 

First published in The Northern Star 
No 346. June 29, 1844, with an editorial 
note “From our own Oirrespondent” 


Printed according to the news- 
paper 
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FURTHER PARTICULARS 
OF THE SILESIAN RIOTS 


The riots commenced, as stated in my last,* at Peterswalden, in 
the District of Reichenbach, the centre of the manufacturing pan 
of Silesia. The weavers assembled before the house of one of the 
most respectable manufacturers, of the name of Zwanziger, singing 
a song, in which the behaviour of this individual towards his 
workmen was animadverted upon, and which seems to have been 
manufactured for the occasion.*^' Mr. Zwanziger sent for the 
police, and got several of the ringleaders arrested; the people 
assembled in growing numbers before his door, threatened t(; 
rescue them, and, the prisoners not being liberated, they im- 
mediately commenced the work of destruction. The doors were 
forced, the windows smashed, the crowd entered the house, and 
destroyed every thing within their reach. Zwanziger’s family had 
hardly time to save themselves, and the throwing of stones at them 
was so incessant that it was found necessary to wrap up in bedding 
the female part of the family, and have them carried in a coach m 
Schweidnitz. To this place messengers also were sent to call in the 
aid of the military, but the commanding officer replied he could 
do nothing without orders from the provincial authorities at 
Breslau. The people, in the meantime, entirely demolished tlit 
dwelling house of Mr. Zwanziger, and proceeded then to the 
warehouse, where they destroyed all books, bills of exchange and 
other documents, and threw the cash they found, amounting to 
upwards of £1,000, upon the street, where it was picked up bv a 
lot of Bohemian smugglers, who had passed the frontier to see 
whether they could not profit by the riots. The bales of cotton and 

* See previous aniclc.— £<i. 
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bags, as well as all the manufactured yarn and goods, were, as tar 
as possible, destroyed or made useless, and the machinery in the 
adjoining factory, entirely broke. Having finished up here, they 
left the ruins of the demolished buildings and proceeded to 
Langenbielau, the men of which town joined them immediately, 
and where Mr. Dierig’s factory and warehouse was attacked. Mr. 
Dierig first tried to buy them off, but after having paid part of his 
bargain, he was informed that the military were on the road, and 
he immediately refused to pay the remainder. The crowd im- 
mediately forced their way to the premises, and demolished them 
in the same way as they had done at Peterswalden; while they 
were engaged in this, a detachment of about 160 foot soldiers 
arrived, with the civil authorities; the Riot Act was read, the 
people replied by throwing stones at the military, then the word 
to fire was given, and twelve of the rioters were killed and many 
wounded. But the enraged crowd rushed on against the soldiers, 
and wounded such a number of them by stones, that the 
commanding officer, who had been dragged from his horse and 
severely beaten, retreated with them, to await reinforcements, 
while the destruction of property continued going on. At last two 
battalions of infantry, a company of rifles, some cavalry and 
artillery appeared, and dispersed the rioters. Further attempts at 
similar proceedings were stifled by the military keeping the town 
and surrounding places occupied, and, as usual, when everything 
was over, the proper authorities came forward with proclamations 
and such like, declaring the district in a state of siege, and 
threatened the most horrible punishments for every breach of the 
peace. The riots were not confined to these two towns; in 
Alt-Friedland and Leutmansdorf similar scenes took place, though 
not characterised by such a violent manifestation of feeling 
towards the manufacturers; some arms were broke and some 
windows were smashed before the military could restore tranquili- 
ty. The people throughout the district profited on this occasion by 
giving to the manufacturers such a display of their feelings as 
(ould not be mistaken. The causes of these affrays were the 
incredible sufferings of these poor weavers, produced by low 
wages, machinery, and the avarice and greediness of the manufac- 
turers. It will scarcely be believed that the wages of this oppressed 
(lass, in a family where father, mother, and children worked, all of 
them at the loom, amounted to a sum which would buy no more 
than six shillings would in England. Besides, they w^re all in debt, 
which is not at all a matter of surprise, when wages are so low; 
^tnd the manufacturers gladly advanced them small sums, which 
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the men could never pay, but which were sufficient to give the 
masters an absolute sovereignty over them, and to make them 
the slaves of the manufacturers. Then there was, besides that, the 
competition of the English article, which had an advantage over 
them from the superior machinery of the English factories and the 
low wages there, and which tended to bring down their wages too. 
In short, it was the factory system with all its consequences that 
pressed upon the Silesian weavers in the same manner as it, has 
done, and now does, upon the English factory workers \and 
hand-loom weavers and which has occasioned more dissatisfacl^ion 
and riotous outbreaks within this country than anything else. It is 
to be noticed, that during all these disturbances, according to the 
statements of all German papers, not one single robbery has been 
committed by the starving weavers. They threw the money on the 
street; they did not convert it to their own use. They left the 
stealing and plunder to the Bohemian smugglers and poachers. 

Written in the latter half of June 1844 Printed according to the news- 

First published in The Sorthern Star paper 

No. 346, June 29, 1844, with an editorial 
note* "From our own Correspondent" 
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Frederick Engels 

COLA DI RIENZP*^ 


ACT ONE 
Scene One 

The Forum in Rome, with the Capitol in the background. 
Enter Colonna with other Patricians, and, soon after, 
the people, led by Battista. 

PATRICIANS 

Away, Colonna, the people crowd us. 

Come, flee from the wrath of the howling mob 

COLONNA 

Flee? A Colonrta flee the dregs 

Of the people whose necks he so often trod 

And trampled on? 

Flee, cowardlings, flee! I’ll brave their fury! 
PATRICIANS 

See you them surging along the street? 

Can you not hear them raging? Come! 

The people, with Battista at their head, 
crowd onto the stage. 

BATTISTA 

How are you, fine sirs, today? 

Must you make such haste to go? 

Surely you’d be glad to stay? 
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COLONNA (to the Patricians) 
Can you let them mock you so? 

BATTISTA 

See their faces, how they plead! 

Stay with us, we humbly pray! 

COLONNA AND PATRICIANS 
Hence, you insolent ones, away! 

BATTISTA. 

Just to serve you is our need! 

COLONNA (to the Patricians) 
Draw, Patricians! 

BATTISTA 

We would treat you as our parents. 
We would never mutiny. 

We would never speak too free. 
Leave our families in your care. 

All our goods you need not spare; 
You may torture, thrash or flail us. 
Crush, bait, shackle us and gaol us. 
For our sins you may impale us. 

All we ask you is, please stay! 

COLONNA (to the Patricians) 
Well, my lords, what do you say^ 

PATRICIANS 

Hence, you insolent ones, away! 

COLONNA 

Hence, you insolent, filthy rabble! 
Know you not this voice’s thunder 
That has rent you oft asunder? 

Know you not how this foot treads 
When it walks upon your heads? 
Know you not your lord and master? 
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Scene One revised 

Colonna, Orsini, Orlando Orsini. The people in the background. 
Enter Patricians; they remain standing on one side. 

ORSINI 

Come, Colonna, let us hurry, 

For the mob approaches, see! 

COLONNA 

I shall stand and face their fury. 

Never was I known to flee! 

ORSINI 

Yield, just once, or we’ll pay dear. 

We were mad to tarry longer. 

ORLANDO 

We must go, or else 1 fear 
We shall not escape their anger. 

COLONNA 

No! I’ll walk, though I die here, 

Through their midst, defying danger! 

BATTISTA 

(He comes out from among the people. 

The people draw nearer.) 

How are you, fine sirs, today? 

Must you make such haste to go? 

Surely you'd be glad to stay? 

ORSINI 

Can you let them mock you so? 

BATTISTA 

See their faces, how they plead. 

Stay with us, we humbly pray! 
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COLONNA, ORSINI, ORLANDO 
Hence, you insolent ones, away! 

BATTISTA 

Just to serve you is our need! 

COLONNA (to the Patricians) 
Draw, Patricians! 

BATTISTA 

We would treat you as our parents. 
We would never mutiny. 

Never speak too evilly, 

Leave our families in your care. 

All our goods you need not spare; 
You may torture, thrash or flail us. 
Crush, bait, shackle us and gaol us, 
For our sins you may impale us. 

All we ask you is, please stay! 

COLONNA (to the Patricians) 
Well, my lords, what do you say? 

COLONNA, ORSINI, ORLANDO 
Hence, you insolent ones, away! 

COLONNA 

Hence, you insolent, filthy rabble! 
Know you not this voice’s thunder 
That has rent you oft asunder? 

Know you not how this foot treads 
When it walks upon your heads? 
Know you not your lord and master? 


PEOPLE 
Down with you! 

COLONNA (to the Patricians) 

Draw your swords! Our lives are at stake! 
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PEOPLE 

Down with you! We are free! 

BATTISTA 

Do stay with us, we beg you! 

PATRICIANS 

Away! Just let us flee their rage 
Until revenge’s hour shall strike! 

COLONNA 

Let us give in for now. 

Rave, you rabble, rave on! 

One day we shall return, 

Then tremble before our wrath! 

PEOPLE 

Down with you! 

(Exeunt Colonna and Patricians. The people gradually 
divide into two choruses, the first of which 
is bigger than the second.) 

BATTISTA 

See, they quail, those noble lords. 

Cowering back with unsheathed swords. 
Count and Baron, Marquis and Prince, 
Needs must hastily hie them hence! 

But what use, if ten small devils 
Leave us, and the worst of evils — 

Yes, the Prince of Hell, none other — 

Comes and takes the whole place over? 
Granted those ones are a curse, 

Still the Tribune plagues us worse! 

FIRST CHORUS 

Hail to the Tribune, the people’s liberator! 
Who dares to revile him? 

SECOND CHORUS 
Down with him! 
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BATTISTA 

He is as evil and as good 
As yonder lords of noble blood. 

He ever speaks words passing fair, 

Yet to the people shuts his ear. 

Tyrants out, a despot in — 

’Twill end as it did first begin. 

FIRST CHORUS 
Silence, slanderer! 

SECOND CHORUS 

No, say on! 

BATTISTA 

He is as evil and as good 
As yonder lords of noble blood. 

FIRST CHORUS 

Traitor! Defame not the liberator! Hail to the Tribune' 
Hail to Rienzi! Traitor! Away with vou! 

Beat him, beat him! 

SECOND CHORUS 

Down with him, the tyrant! Curse Rienzi! 

Death to the Tribune! We will protect 
you! 

BATTISTA 
To you he speaks, etc. 

Tyrants out, etc. 

(Conjusion. The music of a triumphal procession is heard 
in the distance. Cannon-fire. All are startled.) 

BOTH CHORUSES 
He comes! Let us meet him! 

FIRST CHORUS 


Hail to the liberator. 
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SECOND CHORUS 

He’ll fall to our revenge 
Soon, as did those others. 
However firm he stands. 

BOTH CHORUSES 
To meet him! 

(Exeunt omnes.) 


Scene Two 

Colonna^s palace, Camilla*s chamber, 
CAMILLA 

Why that turmoil? What’s the meaning 
Of that roaring mob out there; 

All that raving, running, screaming. 

Bloody flags waved in the air? 

And I hear a wild throng gathered 
At the palace steps: they’re crying 
Out the name of my own father. 

Threatening and vilifying. 

Will you escape, father, safe and sound 
From the crazed people that riot and swarm? 
Will Holy Mary, Protectress, look down 
Like a good star and preserve you from harm? 
Fear is upon me, black and ineffable. 

Father, all for your sake! 

Spare me this suffering, dreadful, unbearable, 
Father, oh please come back! 

All the servants, in their terror. 

Leaving me, have run away. 

And 1 stand here white with horror 
In the palace on my own. 

But — Oh God! for here comes Walter — 

Heart, O heart, be still, I pray! — 

Now he sees me quail and falter, 

Through the gates he runs alone! 
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Enter Montreal. 

CAMILLA 

By all the Saints in Heaven, Montreal, you dare — 

MONTREAL (going down on his knees) 

0 Camilla! My Camilla! 

CAMILLA 

\ 

You dare set foot inside this house \ 

Denied to you forever by my father? 

Let him but meet you here, and from his sword 
Your life’s in danger! 

MONTREAL 

Sweet lady, do you mind no more 
The love that bound us lastingly, 

The vows that by the stars we swore, 

The tears you used to shed for me? 

CAMILLA 

Leave me! O Saints, my poor heart 
Is bursting in my breast! 

MONTREAL 

Beloved, see the hectic fever 
That drives the blood into my face. 

Am I now strange to you forever 

Who on your breast once found my peace? 

CAMILLA 

1 must not look you in the eye, 

Being beholden to forswear you. 

My wretched heart will break, but I, 

Alas, I must not dare come near you. 

MONTREAL 

O see me begging at your feet, 

My only dearest love are you! 

But lock your heart against me, sweet, 

And Heaven locks its portals too! 
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CAMILLA 

My breast is heaving up and down, 

From him I cannot stay apart. 

Once more in true love’s toils Tm bound. 
Walter — forever yours my heart! 

BOTH 

O true love’s blessed victory! 

No matter what else may conspire 
Against us, what can mar our sky 
When each belongs to each entire? 

Though we be shunned the whole world over, 
Our bond disparaged as a bane, 

If we do not desert each other. 

Indeed our star can never wane! 

CAMILLA 

But tell me, Walter, what arouses 

The mob on the streets to such violent rage? 

And, above all, my father, my father — 

Where is he? 


MONTREAL 

Fear not! Your father is in safety, 

Debating flight with the city nobles 
In the Orsinis’ palace. 

The Tribune approached; rejoicing, the people 
All went to meet him. Like lightning he moved, 

And, ere the nobles could guess what was happening, 
He stood at the gates of the city. 

Your father will soon be here with his trusted friends, 
To lead you from here to a place of safety. 

But look! his suite comes over there, 

With trumpets sounding, banners waving! 

Yes, I can see his silver hair! 

He comes, and so I must be leaving. 

CAMILLA 

My Walter, go away from me, 

But for my love you need not fear. 

I shall yearn for you constantly, 

My heart shall ever hold you dear! 
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WALTER 

My joy — until we meet again! 

The Saints be with you — I will come 
Back to you, love, a nobler man. 

To carry you, my Princess, home! 

Great things to do some day I mean. 
My life on it; the time will come, 
ril raise you to the throne as queen 
And you shall reign with me in Rome. 

CAMILLA 

My loving heart content would be 
If I were simply your poor wife. 

It were the height of bliss for me 
To serve you, body and soul, for life! 

BOTH 

O true love’s blessed victory! 
etc. 


Scene Three 

The people swarm onto the stage and range themselves 
in the background, while Battista [stands] in front with 
the chorus of malcontents. Triumphal procession. 

CHORUS OF PEOPLE 

Hail to the Tribune, the people’s liberator! 
Hail to Rienzi, Father of the Fatherland! 

The procession grows. 

BATTISTA 

With mercenaries he moves in. 

The people’s freedom claims to win! 

He’s scared of his own countrymen. 

This joke will soon come to an end! 

Chorus as above. BATTISTA 

They fill the air with joyful cries. 

Suffering soon will make them wise! 
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CHORUS OF MALCONTENTS 

Down with the foreign mercenaries! 

Down with the Tribune! 

Curse you, the people’s oppressor, 

Curse you, desecrator of holy places! 

Away with the foreigners, away! 

CHORUS OF PEOPLE 

Hail to the Tribune on high! 

Long live the Father of the Fatherland! 

BATTISTA 

See, he looks arrogant enough. 

Now that his clever trick’s come off. 

See how defiant he goes there. 

Now that he’s caught us in his snare. 

He will not long remain so proud 
When common sense dawns on the crowd. 

Chorus of people as above. 

RIENZI (on the rostrum) 

So stand 1 once again amongst you, 

0 noble Romans! Again 1 see 

All Rome’s holy places — the Capitol, 

The eternal Forum! You are welcoming me. 

And so my gratitude shall not be wanting. 

1 swear before God's countenance 

To consecrate my whole life to \our freedom. 
That Ancient Rome shall rise again 
As great and free as ever from her ruins! 

I shall not rest, nor tarry. 

Till Rome in all her ancient splendour. 

And in her ancient majesty. 

Shines before all the peoples of this Earth! 

Even as the phoenix, prouder, more magnificent. 
Soars up aloft from its own funeral pyre. 

So may the bygone age of world conquest 
Return once more, new and imperishable! 

CHORUS OF PEOPLE (as above) 

Curtail! 
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ACT TWO 
Scene One 

Palestrina, A chamber in Colonna*s house. At the beginning, 
shots are heard from time to time. 

Colonna, Camilla. 

CAMILLA \ 

Father, for Jesus’ sake, what is afoot? 

With anxious faces your friends are leaving, 
Deserting you; the besiegers* cannon 
Are thundering closer and fiercer than ever — 
Are we then lost, my father, oh tell me! 

COLONNA 

Camilla, be calm and listen. 

The ambitious Orsini wanted 

No more to obey me, the chosen leader, 

But stand beside me, give orders like me! 

I stuck to my rights; 

The rift between us was irremediably wide. 

His son stepped forward. Fathers, said he, 

Be not divided in danger’s hour, 

When unity is our foremost need. 

I want to reunite you! 

Give me, Colonna, your daughter in marriage. 
Long have I loved her, the fair Camilla. 

If, through your children, you are united 
By holy bonds. 

Strife no longer shall split you asunder 
Over the power in the land. 

Then his father spoke up as follows: 

So be it! But if you refuse, Colonna, 

Tomorrow I shall withdraw my troops 
And come to terms with the Tribune. 

Then try and hold the fortress alone! 

Those were his words. And so, my daughter, 
Even before the sun goes down 
You’ll go — as I told him — to young Orsini 
And join him in wedlock. So make you ready. 
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CAMILLA 
Oh God, what shall I do? 

COLONNA 

You seem unwilling to give in. 
rd long intended that you should win 
A better thing on your brow to set 
Than Count Orsini’s coronet. 

Whoever might your hand in marriage merit 
At least a princedom should inherit — 

Or so I thought. Things worked out differently. 
What choice have we? 

CAMILLA 

So it is settled, then; 
ril be the sacrifice. 

For peace between you men, 

My own peace I must lose. 

Am I so much alone 
That he I most despise 
Must be my husband — one 
I would not freely choose? 

Father, I beg you, spare me your fury! 

Just for you, I 
Would gladly die, 

But Count Orsini I never shall marry! 
COLONNA 

What evil spirit has made you so wild? 

You even choose 
My wish to refuse? 

I, I command you, iniquitous child! 

CAMILLA 

Command of me whatever you will, 

But the vow that I swore 
To the man I adore, 

I honour it still! 

COLONNA 

To Montreal I’m to give you away? 

I thought the hope of his winning your hand 
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Had long, long since been gone from your mind. 

A fine son-in-law for me, I must say! 

Since when have plunderers, 

Robbers and murderers 

Won the Colonnas’ womenfolk, pray? 

CAMILLA 
Ere I should prove 
False to my vow, 

Let the Earth now 

Swallow me up, or the blackness of night. 

Walter, our love 
Nothing can blight. 

True ones in woe 

Live to the day when their darkness turns bright! 
COLONNA 

Can you not see the threat that surrounds us? 

Iron balls 

Pound down the walls, 

The enemy stranglehold tightens around us. 

T^hink of what’s going to happen to you 
At the dread hour 
When turret and tower 

Fall, and foeman comes swarming through. 

Who will protect you and save you from toice 
When the wild soldiers clutch you with their tlaws^ 

CAMILLA 

My Waller will shield me, he surely will come! 

If he comes not, a dagger will save me 
From shame! 


COLONNA 

Did not this Montreal of yours 
First put us in this sorry plight, 
Sending the Tribune his own force 
To harass us by day and night? 

Yet this same Mcjntreal 
You’d choose before them all? 

CAMILLA 

I shall stay true to him forever! 
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COLONNA 

Will you not think and have some sense? 

CAMILLA 

What I’ve said I won’t gainsay. 

COLONNA 

Intractable one, then get you hence, 

I’ll tame this obduracy! 

CAMILLA 

What I’ve sworn I should forswear? 

COLONNA 

Yes. Before this day is through — 

CAMILLA 

Empty then my promise were! 

COLONNA 

I will see you change your view. 

CAMILLA 

These my passions — 

COLONNA 

I’ll suppress! 

CAMILLA 
This my love — 

COLONNA 
cannot survive. 

CAMILLA 

Such devotion to repress — 

COLONNA 

that will be child’s play to me 

CAMILLA 

I shall not betray him, never! 
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COLONNA, CAMILLA 


Ha, 

Yes. 


it may cost 


you your 
me my 


life. 


CAMILLA 

I’ll be true to him forever. 
His I am and e’er shall be! 


CAMILLA, COLONNA 
All upon it I would stake. 

Though it may cost | life. 

(This your vow you must forsake 
\ This my vow I’ll not forsake 

And obey | constantly! 

A SERVANT (entering) 

My Lord, a stranger waits outside. 

He has important news to bring you, 

But only to you he’ll give his name. 

COLONNA 
Let him come in! 

(Exit servant. Enter Montreal in cloak and hat. He doffs his hat 
and flings back his cloak.) 

CAMILLA 
Oh Heavens! Walter! 


COLONNA 

Montreal! You dare to enter my house, 
You, whose soldiers besiege u« now. 

You, that have taken the enemy’s side, 
You, that have stolen my daughter’s heart 
From me? What is your purpose here? 

MONTREAL 

Softly, dear sir, and listen to me! 

Do you remember, you turned me away 
When I was seeking Camilla’s hand? 
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Now I revenge myself, as befits a knight. 

My soldiers have you completely surrounded, 

Their guns rock Palestrina’s towers. 

A sign from me, and the whole wild horde streams in, 
And then you are lost. For who will save you? 

Well, I will save you, if you so wish! 

Palestrina need not fall, and I shall lead you 
In pomp and ceremony back to Rome! 

COLONNA 

So you would treacherously leave the Tribune? 

That is hardly a knightly deed — 

I’ll have no part in it at all. 

MONTREAL 

What treachery’s here? My brothers, not I, 

Sent the troops to join the Tribune. 

1 never sanctioned the deed at all. 

Who’s to prevent me withdrawing my soldiers? 

That ril do. This only 1 ask: 

Give me what 1 could anyway win for myself! 

COLONNA 
What do you want of me? 

MONTREAL 

In Romagna, in the March of Ancona 
Are thousands obedient to my word. 

1 have no land, and yet I am 
The most powerful man in Italy. 

I come to you, and I demand: 

Agree to let me assume the title 
Of Roman Podestd and take your daughter 
As wife beside me on the Throne! 

(Colonna paces up and down in thought.) 

CAMILLA 

Did I not say he’d rescue us, 

Hearing that I was in distress? 

Did I not know he’d think of me 
In times of danger or of stress? 
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MONTREAL 

How could I ever desert my beloved 
Or my beloved’s father in need? 

COLONNA 

So be it! I’ll sacrifice Orsini. 

He always envied me, being vain. 

He and his house may fall, but I shall rise! 
My son, here is my daughter! She’s yours! 
Be Podestd of Rome with her beside you! 

Camilla, past returning 
Are hate and enmity. 

I have appeased your yearning. 

Look up, look up at me! 

CAMILLA 

Flowers of love’s joy so tender 

From harsh adversity 

Have blossomed in their splendour — 

O wondrous Destiny! 

MONTREAL 

And now what do we care 
That once we burned so long, 

Wrestling with despair. 

And grief, and pain, and wrong! 

CAMILLA 

O day of joy for lovers! 

MONTREAL 
O gift of love so true! 

CAMILLA 

O bliss when suffering’s over! 

COLONNA 

Now take you each the other. 

May life be good to you! 
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ALL THREE 

We’ll go unhesitating 
To meet our destiny. 

The Future contemplating 
Serene, and gay, and free. 
Through harsh pain sanctified. 
After long strife together — 
Love’s flames thus purified 
Shall burn and burn forever! 


Scene Two 
A room in RienzVs home. 

RIENZI (paper tn hand) 

Curse the traitors! For turning the people 
Away from me, for reviling me. 

As if I’d fatten myself on the poor! 

Curse them! If only the people stay loyal, 
The future shall see me gloriously vindicated. 
My people all, for whom I’ve gladly 
Been cursed, reviled, imprisoned, banned, 

For whom I’ve braved the Tyrants, loudly 
Crying amongst them: Hold your hand! 

My people, you will not go under 
Shamed and abused, like cowards base; 

You shall arise in all your grandeur, 

A proud and a victorious race! 

You know not the many trials. 

Cares and anguish I went through; 

You know not the many perils 
That I faced because of you! 

Long years, hesitating never. 

Through the thorns I struggled on. 

Yet you may not thank me ever 
For the good that I have done! 

But no! I wanted Rome to free 
That fell, a victim to dissension. 

Restore her ancient dignity — 

Is that no fine and great intention? 
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0 Ancient Rome, do but once show 
Yourself to me in your past might, 

And 1 have lived enough, can go 
Happy into the grave’s dark night! 

NINA {entering 

Oh Cola, tell me, is it true 
That foes are plotting against you? 

Is danger hanging over 
The head so dear to me? 

RIENZI 

Calm yourself, my dearest wife. 

A few power-seeking, envious ones. 

And Walter von Montreal, that traitor. 

Are stirring up the people against me, 

Hoping to bring about my downfall. 

Helped by God and a loyal people, 

1 shall outwit the treacherous ones. 

Before they even sense the danger, 

Their heads will roll for their own crimes. 

How could these schemes of theirs unnerve me? 
Are they as strong as I am here, 

With my true-loving wife to serve me, 

And with my senses calm and clear? 

NINA 

Cola, why can’t I put to flight 

The fears with which I am consumed? 

In dreams I’ve seen .your face all white 
Since you the purple robe assumed. 

RIENZI 

My dearest wife, come, fear no more! 

We are not in the slightest danger; 

Untroubled can the eagle soar 

Clear of the snakes that hiss with anger. 

NINA 

I cannot think what I would do. 

If I should lose you, love, one day. 
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Whoever left me without you, 

Would steal my very life away. 

COLA 

Oh, put aside all fear and care, 

For what inspires me is sublime. 

I can’t go under— do not dare— 

Until 1 have achieved my aim, 

Until Rome’s might triumphantly 
Is born again, and Freedom shakes 
The dust off, and the world can see 
In trembling how the lion wakes. 

If, in the heat of battle, I stood 
Alone, in peril of my life, 

Deserted and abandoned, would 
You not stay by me, dearest wife? 

NINA 

Dearest, as some God may decree, 

So let it be, then, for us two. 

I cannot, and 1 will not, flee. 

In need and death I’ll stand by you! 

BOTH 

Firmly together, on our own, 

We shall face treachery and lies. 
Though in this world we stood alone, 
Our true love ever would suffice! 


Scene Three 

A hall in the Colonnas' palace, festively arrayed for 
a banquet. 

Montreal, Battista, Chorus of guests. 
MONTREAL 

Your health, good sirs! Let gaiety 
And the wine goblet reign this night! 

Think not how late the hour may be, 

While the wine laughs in beaker bright. 
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Let song resound 
These halls around 

Till the dawn breaks with radiant light! 
CHORUS 

Drink all the brimming cup may hold. 
Quaff merrily the flowing wine; 

The goblet filled with liquid gold 
Revives man’s heart at any time. 

Let song resound 

These halls around 

Until the light of dawn doth shine! 

BATTISTA 

Ho, there! A song, who’ll sing a song? 
MONTREAL 

Hey, boy, hand me that lute of yours. 

Let me sing you a song of Provence 
After the fashion of my native land — 

The song of a high-born troubadour. 

(Here follows a love-song, to be inserted later.) 
BATTISTA 

Long life to all the ladies! 

CHORUS 

Long life to the ladies! In sparkling wine 
We think about them all the time! 

Long life to all the ladies! 

MONTREAL 

Ho, butler, fill the glasses! 

Lachrymae Christi, Monte Falerno, 

Bring us the best Falernian wine! 

Now let us drink and let us sing! 

CHORUS 

Drink all the brimming cup, etc. 

(The Capitol bell sounds,) 
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BATTISTA 

What is happening? Hear you the Capitol bell? 
MONTREAL 

What could it be? Nothing to trouble usl 
Let us be merry! It’s nothing to alarm us! 

BATTISTA 

I drink this, noble sir, to you, 

And to your gallant following too! 

That the Tribune by you may be 
Relieved of his authority! 

Loudly I cry to one and all: 

Long live Walter von Montreal! 

CHORUS 

Loud ring our voices one and all: 

Long live our gracious host! 

Long live Walter von Montreal! 

CHOIR OF MONKS (off) 

Requiem aeternam dona eis, 

Domine! Et lux perpetua 
luceat eis! 


MONTREAL 

What has come over you, friends? 

Let the priests whine of graves and of death, 

Life is red-blooded while we draw breath! 

(CHOIR OF MONKS in the background: Dies irae, dies ilia.) 

I thank you all, my friends! 

Let us drown out those wailing monks 
With joyous cries! 

Long live Rome, the eternal city! 

CHORUS 

Long live Rome, the eternal city! 

Drink all the brimming cup, etc. 

(CHOIR, off: Ne me perdas ilia die! quia pius es!) 
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MONTREAL 

And here’s a toast to the Tribune’s downfall, 
The traitor who, on the people’s sweat, 
Carouses there in the Capitol! 

Revenge will be on him before he knows it. 
Down with him! 


CHORUS 

Down with the Tribune, be our word — 

Let him reap his treason’s reward! 

{Three bangs on the door. Confusion.) 

MONTREAL 
Enter, you uninvited guests! 

{Enter the Tribune in purple and ermine, followed by 
men-at-arms.) 

Pause. 

RIENZI 

Are you so gay, then, Montreal, 

When the Capitol bell outside 
And the chanting priests tell you the tidings 
That your brothers are being led to execution 
Let you and the rest all know this! 

CHOIR 

Judex ergo nunc tedebit 
etc. 


[RIENZI] 

At last your hour has struck, 

And your traitor’s reward is settled! 

{Montreal and Battista are led off.) 


Curtain 
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ACT THREE 

Scene One 

A room in RienzVs home. 

NINA (hastening in, breathless) 

Help, Holy Mary! 

Help, Father in Heaven! 

Oh, what a rabble 

Comes down the streets tearing. 

Roaring, rampaging. 

Many-voiced, raging; 

They’re bursting through breaches 
And soon they will reach us. 

Our palace they’re nearing! 

In wild agitation 

They threaten destruction 

And grim devastation; 

In savage eruption 
The rabble draws nigh! 

Our deliverance please send. 

Ye most blessed ones on high; 

Let the angels’ wings extend 
Over us protectingly. 

Hear, oh hear my anguished plea. 
Come to us, shield us from danger. 
Please, oh please let us not be 
Victims of the mob’s blind anger! 

Nearer and nearer 
The rabble is teeming. 

Higher and higher 
The flood is streaming. 

Swords are glittering. 

Spear-points flickering. 

Flashing bright! 

Ever nearer and more mighty. 
Death enfolds us with his arm. 
Help, O Mary! Help, Almighty! 

Do not let us come to harm! 
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RIENZI (entering) 

It’s happened — something I never feared! 
The maddened people have risen against me, 
Howling vengeance for Montreal’s death 
And for Battista’s too. 

NINA 

O dearest Cola! 

Danger is pressing nearer and nearer, 

O save us both! 


RIENZI 

Keep calm, beloved wife! 

Danger is not so very near. 

Still in the flush of youth am I, 

And with a face unyielding, proud, 

I shall go out there to defy 
The fury of the crowd! 

My eye is swift as lightning blast. 

My brow unmarred by life’s abuse. 

Like swords, my words are keen and fast- 
So let all Hell break loose! 

Let Hell break loose — still I shall brave it. 
I raised myself up to the throne. 

Now I must stand my ground and save it. 
I’ll calm their anger down! 

NINA 

Oh, let us yield, I humbly pray. 

Let us seek refuge from their fury. 

Cola, just once, hear what I say, 

O Cola, let us hurry! 

RIENZI 

In cowardice? Not while I draw breath! 
NINA 

Cola, while still there’s time — decide! 
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RIENZI 

I’ll stand and face it out with death, 

Though he press in from every side! 

NINA 

Oh, come! The mob does not deserve 
So great a sacrifice — oh, no! 

RIENZI 

If ruin strikes, my death shall serve 
Before the whole wide world to show 
I did not shrink to dedicate 
My life that Rome once more be great. 

NINA 

So, husband, you’ll not run away? 

Then from your side I shall not go. 

As in good times, likewise in woe 
And wretched fortune, I shall stay. 

RIENZI 

Come to my breast, O marvellous wife! 

The reward of striving constantly 
Blooms in your love, God’s joy, for me. 
Though reached I not my goal in life! 

NINA 

So big, so strong you are, my mate! 

Held in your warm embrace, to fall 
With you, most wonderful of all — 

Oh what a high and blissful fate! 

COLA, NINA 

And so we go forth joyously. 

Embracing one another tight. 

Bathed in the glow of true love’s light. 

To meet whate’er our fate may be! 

Though death outside await us twain, 
TTirough fire and sword, both unaffrighted 
We go, together and united. 

To face what Fortune may ordain! 
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Scene Two 
Before the Capitol. 

CAMILLA {hair unbound, sword in hand) 

So it has come, then. 

For what I so languish, 

The hour of revenge 

For my sorrow and anguish. 

The hour of revenge! 

His blood shall be shed 
In atonement for yours, 

My murdered, my dear one. 

Though I strike him dead 
With this, my own hand. 

True love has been murdered. 

Burn hatred, burn more. 

And stain, blood of tyrants. 

My thirsting sword-blade 
With purple-red gore. 

Not woman, but Fury 
Henceforth be my name; 

With steel I shall sever 
The veins of that same 
Vile traitor who sent 
My love to his grave! 

Away with compassion 
And womanly weakness! 

Vengeance, ay, vengeance 
For that shameful crime 
Is all that I crave! 

The crowds are all swarming 
And gathering together. 

More frenzied than ever 
I’m going to make them. 

Fall, then, Rienzi, 

From the throne to your doom — 

Your victim, my lover. 

Awaits you in the tomb! 

(To the people, who have gathered round her.) 

Vengeance I cry! Vengeance I cry! 

For the tyrant’s execution. 
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For the grimmest retribution. 

Storm into the Capitol! 

From his rooms in all their glory 
Drag him hither bodily. 

To his end so grim and gory; 

Dying, he’ll atone for all! 

CHORUS 

Vengeance! Vengeance! — To the Capitol. 

CAMILLA 

On his guilty head let roll 
Curses, death, calamity. 

Liberty from us he stole. 

Now it is his reckoning time. 

At our feet in terror, he 
Shall like any traitor die. 

Red his blood shall flow and free 
For his most perfidious crime. 

CHORUS 
At our feet in terror, etc. 

Enter Rienzi, Nina following him. 

RIENZI 

Citizens of Rome! Why do you gather here 
In milling crowds, with spear and sword 
Before the Capitol? 

Do you not trust me now, whom you elected 
And on whose shoulders you it was that laid 
This purple? What have I done to harm you^ 
Let me finish my task. 

Let me restore our ancient glory 
And you’ll be lords of the Earth 
And free, with laws of your own making. 
Listen not to the voice of slander. 

Judge me by deeds alone! 

CAMILLA 

Do not listen to him speaking. 

Let yourselves be not misled. 
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Be intent alone on wreaking 
Vengeance for lost liberty! 

CHORUS 

By your flattery, by your speaking. 

We’ll no longer be misled. 

Now we only think of wreaking 
Vengeance for lost liberty! 

They press towards him. 

NINA 

God! 

RIENZI 

Hence, insolent ones, away! 

NINA 

See you not the tears I shed? 

CAMILLA 

Ha, Triumph! Now the vengeance-seeking 
Flames I’ve kindled, as I see. 

CHORUS 

Now we only think of wreaking 
Vengeance for lost liberty! 

NINA 

Would you spill the blood of him 
Whom you owe your fortune to? 

If it’s blood you want, take mine: 

I’ll atone for every sin. 

CAMILLA 

Only vengeance for his crime. 

Push compassion far from you! 

NINA 

Hear my weeping and lamenting, 

He did good — give that a thought! 
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CAMILLA 

Think, you Romans, unrelenting. 

Of the suffering he brought! 

CHORUS 

Yes, we’re mindful, unrelenting. 

Of the suffering he brought. 

NINA 

Please have mercy! 

CAMILLA 
Think of vengeance! 

NINA 

Spare this noble man, I say. 

CAMILLA 

On the tyrant wreak your vengeance 
For your freedom snatched away. 

CHORUS 

Vengeance on the tyrant, vengeance. 
For our freedom snatched away! 

NINA 

Do not let yourselves be blinded 
By your fury’s raging fire! 

CAMILLA 

Ha! Now shall his life be ended 
By the people’s burning ire! 

NINA 

Show us mercy! 

CAMILLA 
Think of vengeance. 
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NINA 

Please have mercy. 

CAMILLA 

Hear her not. 

CHORUS 

Ha, you traitor, this our vengeance 
And our wrath escape you not! 


Written at the end of 1840 and the Printed according to the i^ianu- 
beginning of 1841 script \ 


First published in the book Michael Knie- 
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MARRIAGE CONTRACT 
between 

Herr Carl Marx, Doctor of Philosophy, 
resident in Cologne, 

and Frdulein Johanna Bertha Julie Jenny von Westphalen, 
without occupation, resident in Kreuznach, 

June 12, 1843 


No. 715 


We, Frederick William, 
by the Grace of God 
King of Prussia, 

Grand Duke of Lower Rhine, etc., etc., 

herewith give notice and let it be known that: 

Before the Undersigned Wilhelm Christian Heinrich Burger, 
royal Prussian notary in the residence of the town of Kreuznach, in 
the provincial-court district of Coblenz, and in the presence of the 
two witnesses named below, there appeared Herr Karl Marx, 
Doctor of Philosophy, resident in Cologne, on the one hand, and 
Fraulein Johanna Bertha Julie Jenny von Westphalen, without occupa- 
tion, resident in Kreuznach, on the other hand. 

The declarants stated that they intended to marry and in view 
of their future marriage, the celebration of which is to take place 
as soon as possible, they have mutually agreed and laid down the 
clauses and conditions and the consequences in civil law as follows; 

Firstly. Legal common ownership of property shall be established 
between the future marriage partners insofar as this is not 
specially amended by the following articles. 

Secondly. This common ownership shall also apply to all future 
fixed assets of the spouses by the future spouses hereby declaring 
all fixed assets which they will inherit in the future, or which will 
later fall to the lot of one or other of them, to be movable 
property, and putting these future fixed assets, which they give 
wholly into common ownership, on a par with movable property. 



m .ucmdame with Article fifteen hundred and fn, „( 
Civil Code r/ieir fr.uisformation info movable assets (:amnl,li 

mrrtt:) lakrs pLu e* ^ 

71^ir^//x. tai h spouse shall for his or her own part pay the (i( [ 
he or she has made or contracted, inherited or otherwise iiKuni 
before marriage; in consequence whereof these debts shall lu 
excluded from the common ownership of property. 

Thus everything has been agreed and settled between the futuie 
spouses. Concerning which the present marriage contract was 
adopted, which has been clearly read out to the interested 
parties. 

Done at Kreuinach in the dwelling of the widow Frau von 
Westphalen, June twelfth of the year one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-three, in the presence of the attendant witnesses, 
personally known to the notary, Johann Anton Riches, private 
gentleman, and Peter Belli, tailor, both resident in Kreuznach. And 
in witness thereof the present document has been signed first by 
the above-mentioned declarants, the name, position and residence 
of whom is known to the notary, and after them by the 
above-mentioned witnesses and the notary. 

The original, which has remained in the possession of the 
notary, and on which a stamp of two talers has been affixed, has 
been signed by; 

“Dr. Karl Marx, Jenny von Westphalen, J. A. Riches, Peter Belli, and 
Burger, notary.” 

At the same time We order and instruct all executors of courts 
of justice on request to put into operation the present act; Our 
Procurators-General and Our Procurators at provincial courts of 
justice to administer the same; all officers and commandants of 
the armed forces or their representatives to lend a powerful 
helping hand if legally requested to do so. 

In confirmation thereof the present main copy has been signed 
by the notary and furnished with his seal of office. 

Vouching for the correctness of this main copy 

Burger, notary^ 

First published in, Marx/Fngels, Printed aexording to a copy of the 

Gesamtausgabe, Abt. I , Bd 1, document 

Hb 2, 1929 Published in English for the first 

time 

^ The notary’s round seal is attached to the document and also a receipt for 6 talers 
and 15 groschen — Ed. 



VXTRACT VROM THt RtCilSTtR OF MARRlA(iF.S 
OV IHF. REGISTRY OFFICE OF RAD KREUZNACH 
FOR THE YEAR 1H43 


Munici|)a(it); Kreuimch. District: Kreuinach. 
Adminislratuif district: Coblenz 


In the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-three, on the 
nineteenth of the month of June, at 10 a.m., there appeared 
before me, Franz Buss, Chief Burgomaster of Kreuznach, Regis- 
trar for Births, Deaths and Marriages, Karl Marx, aged twenty- 
five, born in Trier, administrative district of Trier, Doctor of 
Philosophy, resident in Cologne, administrative district of Cologne, 
major son of Heinrich Marx, deceased, in his lifetime King’s 
Counsel, resident in Trier, administrative district of Trier, and of 
Henriette Pressburg, of no profession, resident in Trier, adminis- 
trative district of Trier. 

And Johanna Bertha Julie Jenny von Westphalen, aged twenty- 
nine, born at Salzwedel, administrative district of Magdeburg, of 
no particular occupation, resident in Kreuznach, administrative 
district of Coblenz, major daughter of Johann Ludwig von 
Westphalen, deceased, in his lifetime Privy Councillor, resident in 
Trier, administrative district of Trier, ana of Carolina Heubel, of 
no profession, resident in Kreuznach, administrative district of 
Coblenz. 

The bridegroom’s mother consents to the intended marriage by 
the deed of consent quoted below and the bride’s mother by her 
personal presence. In the deed of consent of the bridegroom’s 
mother the Christian name of the bride’s father is given as 
Ferdinand, but it is Johann Ludwig, as follows from the sworn 
declaration made before us by the bride and the four witnesses 
present, after they had previously declared that they knew him 
closely and well. 

The same requested me to perform legally the marriage agreed 
upon between them. As the prescribed public announcements of 
this marriage were actually read twice before the main door of the 
Kreuznach Town Hall, namely, the first on Sunday, the twenty- 
first of May, and the second on the following Sunday, the twenty- 
eighth of May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-three, and 
as the documents of the announcement were duly posted up 
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publicly and no objection to the marriage was lodged, I, in order to 
comply with the said request, read out the following documents: 

a) the birth certificate of the bridegroom, and 

b) the death certificate of his father, both certificates drawn up by 
Chief Burgomaster Gdrtz and Assistant Thanisch in Trier under 
the date of the thirtieth and twenty-eighth of January this year; 

c) the deed of consent of his mother, recorded by Notary Funck 
in Trier under the date of the twenty-eighth of January this year; 

d) the birth certificate of the bride, furnished by the Royal 
Consistorial Councillor and Pastor of the Church of Saint Mary at 
Salzwedel under the date of the eleventh of February this year; 

e) the death certificate of her father, furnished by Assistant 
Thanisch in Trier under the date of the twenty-third of February 
this year; 

f) the attestation of the announcement in Cologne, furnished by 
the Registrar for Births, Deaths and Marriages Schenk in that city 
under the date of the fourteenth of June this year; 

g) the attestation of the announcement in Bonn, furnished by 
the Registrar for Births, Deaths and Marriages Gerhard in that 
city under the date of the sixteenth of the current month and year, 
and read out aloud Chapter Six of the part dealing with marriage 
in the Civil Code of Law and thereupon asked the above-named 
bridegroom and bride whether they wished to be joined in 
wedlock. 

As each of them separately answered this question affirmatively, 
I declared in the name of the law that Karl Marx and Johanna 
Bertha Julie Jenny von Westphalen were legally married. 

Of this I drew up the present document in the presence of Dr. 
Karl Engelmann, aged thirty-five, a physician, resident in Kreuz- 
nach, a friend of the newly married couple; of Heinrich Balthasar 
Christian elevens, aged thirty, a probationer notary, resident in 
Kreuznach, a friend of the newly married couple; of Elias Mayer, 
aged sixty-four, man of private means, resident in Kreuznach, a 
friend of the newly married couple; and of Valentin Keller, aged 
fifty-six, innkeeper, resident in Kreuznach, a friend of the newly 
married couple. Then the persons present signed the document 
with me after it had been read out to them. 

Dr. Karl Marx. Jenny von Westphalen. 

Caroline von Westphalen. Dr. Carl Engelmann. H. elevens. 
Valentin Keller. E. Mayer. Buss. 


Published for the first time 


Printed according to a copy of ilu' 
document 



JENNY MARX TO KARL MARX 
IN PARIS 


[Trier, about June 21, 1844] 

You see, dear heart, that I don’t deal with you according to the 
law and demand an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and a 
letter for a letter; I am generous and magnanimous, but I hope 
that my twofold appearance before you will soon yield me golden 
fruit, a few lines in return, for which my heart is yearning, a few 
words to tell me that you are well and are longing for me a little. I 
should so like to know that you miss me and to hear you say you 
want me. But now quickly, before the holding of the daily court 
begins again, a bulletin about our little one,“ for after all she is 
now the chief person in our alliance and, being at once yours and 
mine, is the most intimate bond of our love. The poor little doll 
was quite miserable and ill after the journey, and turned out to be 
suffering not only from constipation but downright overfeeding. 
We had to call in the fat pig,** and his decision was that it was 
essential to have a wet-nurse since with artificial feeding she would 
not easily recover. You can imagine my anxiety. But that is all over 
now, the dear little Clever Eyes is being fed magnificently by a 
healthy young wet-nurse, a girl from Barbeln,* the daughter of the 
boatman with whom dear Papa** so often sailed. In better times. 
Mother' once provided a complete outfit of clothes for this girl, 
when she was still a child, and what a coincidence — this poor 
child, to whom Papa used to give a kreutzer every day, is now 
giving life and health to our baby. It was not easy to save her life, 
but she is now almost out of any danger. In spite of all her 

* Then claughiei Jenny — td, 

SthleKhtT — £rl 
‘ (iretthen — Ed. 

I.udwig von Wesfpl^alen — Ed 
^ (Caroline \on Westphaleii — Ed. 
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sufferings, she looks remarkably pretty and is as flower-white, 
delicate and transparent as a little princess. In Paris we would 
never have got her through the illness, so this trip has already 
been well worth while. Besides, I am now again with my good, 
poor mother, who only with the greatest struggle can put up with 
our being separated. 

She has had a very bad time at the Wettendorfs'.*^"*"* They are 
rather coarse people. Ah, if I had only known how things were 
with poor Mother on many occasions during the winter! But I 
often wept and was miserable when thinking of her, and you were 
always so considerate and patient. Another good thing about this 
wet-nurse is that she is also very useful as a maid, is williAg to 
accompany [us] and, as it happens, served three years in Metz\and 
therefore also speaks French. Hence my return journey is fully 
assured. What a stroke of luck it is, is it not? Only at present poor 
Mother has to bear too many expenses and is after all very poor. 
Edgar"* robs her of all she has and then writes one nonsensical 
letter after another, rejoices over the approaching revolutions and 
the overthrow of all existing conditions, instead of beginning by 
revolutionising his own conditions, which then always evokes 
unpleasant discussions and indirect attacks on the mad revolution- 
ary youth. In general, nowhere does a longing for a transforma- 
tion of the existing state of things arise more strongly than when 
one sees the surface looking so drearily flat and even, and yet 
knows what a commotion and ferment is taking place in the 
depths of mankind. 

But let us leave the revolution and come back to our wet-nurse. 
I shall pay the monthly sum of four talers from the remainder of 
the journey money, from which I will pay also for the medicine 
and doctor. True, Mother does not want me to do so, but for food 
alone she has to bear more than she can. In spite of poverty, she 
keeps everything about her in decent condition. People in Trier 
are really behaving excellently towards her and that placates me a 
little. Moreover, I do not need to visit anyone, for they all come to 
me and I hold court from morning to night. I cannot give you the 
names of all of them. Today I also disposed of the patriot 
Lehmann, who is very well disposed by the way, and is only afraid 
that your thorough scientific studies might suffer over there. 
Incidentally, I behave towards everyone in a lordly fashion and my 
external appearance fully justifies this. For once I am more 
elegant than any of them and never in my life have I looked 
better and more blooming than I do now. Everyone is unanimous 

* Edgar von Wcslphalcn, Jenny’s broihcr — Ed. 
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about that. And people constantly repeat Herwegh’s compliment 
asking me “when my confirmation has taken place”. I think to 
myself, too, what would be the good of behaving humbly; it does 
not help anyone out of a difficulty, and people are so happy if 
they can express their regret. Despite the fact that my whole being 
expresses satisfaction and affluence^ everyone still hopes that you 
will decide after all to obtain a permanent post. O, you asses, as if 
all of you were standing on firm ground. I know that we are not 
exactly standing on rock, but where is there any firm foundation 
now? Can one not see everywhere signs of earthquake and the 
undermining of the foundations on which society has erected its 
temples and shops? 1 think that time, the old mole, will soon stop 
burrowing underground — indeed in Breslau there have been 
thunderstorms again.'^'*'^ If we can only hold out for a time, until 
our little one has grown big. As to that, you’ll put my mind at 
ease, won’t you, my dear sweet angel, my one and only heart’s 
beloved? How my heart went out to you on June 19!"* How 
strongly and intimately it beat out of love for you. 

But to return to the account of events. It was not until our 
wedding-day that our dear little baby was well again and sucked 
healthily and lustily. Then I set out on my difficult journey — you 
know where to. I wore my nice Paris frock and my face glowed 
with anxiety and excitement. When I rang, my heart was beating 
almost audibly. Everything went through my mind. The door 
opened and Jettchen*" appeared. She embraced and kissed me and 
led me into the drawing-room where your mother*" and Sophie** 
were sitting. Both immediately embraced me, your mother called 
me “thou”, and Sophie sat me on the sofa beside her. She has 
been terribly ravaged by illness, looks like CxC, and is hardly 
likely to get well again. And yet jettchen is in an almost worse 
state. Only your mother looks well and flourishing, and is 
cheerfulness itself, almost gay and frolicsome. Alas, this gaiety 
seems somehow sinister. All the girls were equally affectionate, 
especially little Caroline.^ Next morning your mother came already 
at 9 o’clock to see the baby. In the afternoon Sophie came, and 
this morning little Caroline also paid a visit to our little angel. Can 
you imagine such a change? I am very glad about it and Mother 
as well, but how has it come about so suddenly? What a difference 


* The anniversary of their marriage. — Ed. 
^ Marx’s sister Hcnriette — Ed. 

Henrieitc Marx. — Ed. 

** Marx’s sister. — Ed. 

' Marx's sister — Ed 
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success makes, or in our case rather the dppidfdUCi of success, 
which by the subtlest tactics I know how to maintain. 

That’s strange news, isn’t it? Just think, how the time runs and 
even the fattest pigs as well; Schleicher, too, is no longer a 
politician, and a Socialist, that is to say, like Schmiriaks from the 
organism of labour, etc. It is enough to make one sick, as the 
Frankenthaler says. He partly considers that your clique is mad, but 
he thinks it is high time you attacked Bauer.® Ah, Karl, what you 
are going to do, do it soon.^^’ And also do give me soon some sign 
of your life. I am being treated with great tenderness by the most 
gentle loving mother, my little one is being properly looked after 
and cared for, the whole of Trier gapes, stares, admires, and pays 
court, and yet my heart and soul are turned towards you. Ah\ if 
only I could see you now and again, and ask you: what is that for? 
Or sing for you: “Do you know also when it will be the day after to- 
morrow?’’ Dear heart of mine, how I should like to kiss you, for such 
cold collations are no good, isn’t that true, my dearest one? How- 
ever, you should read the Trier*sche Zeitung, it is quite good now. 
How do things look with you? It is now already eight days I have 
been away from you. Even here, with better-quality milk, it would 
not have been possible to get our baby over her illness without a 
wet-nurse. Her whole stomach was upset. Today Schleicher has 
assured me that she is now saved. O, if only poor Mother did not 
have so many worries, and particularly because of Edgar, who 
makes use of all the great signs of the times, and all the sufferings 
of society, in order to cover up and whitewash his own worthless- 
ness. Now the vacation is coming again and then once again 
nothing will come of the examination. All his essays are ready. It is 
unpardonable. Mother must deny herself everything, while he has 
a good time in Cologne going to all the operas, as he himself 
writes. He speaks with the utmost tenderness of his little sister, his 
little Jenny, but I find it impossible to be tender towards the 
scatterbrain. 

Dearest heart, I am often greatly worried about our future, both 
that near at hand and later on, and I think I am going to be 
punished for my exuberance and cockiness here. If you can, do 
set my mind at rest about this. There is too much talk on all sides 
about a steady income. I reply then merely by means of my rosy 
cheeks, my clear skin, my velvet cloak, feather hat and smart 
coiffure. That has the best and deepest effect, and if as a result I 
become depressed, nobody sees it. Our baby has such a beautiful 


Bruno Bauer. — Ed. 
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while everyone wonders at it, and she is so fine and 

dehcate Schleicher is very solicitous and very nice to the chM 
Today he did not want to go away at all, then there came God’s 
Wrath, and then Reverchon, then Lehmann, and then Poppey, 
and so it goes on all the time. Yesterday the Tree-frog,* too, was 
here with his parchment better half. 1 did not see them. The 
members of your family have just paid a call in passing, including 
Sophie in full fig. But how ill she looks!!! — Give greetings from 
me to Siebenkas and the Heines, if you see them. 1 shall have 
news of you soon, isn’t that so? And are you bravely singing the 
postillion of Longjumeau? 

Only don’t write with too much rancour and irritation. You 
know how much more effect your other articles have had. Write 
either in a matter-of-fact ^nd subtle way or humorously and 
lightly. Please, dear heart of mine, let your pen run over the 
paper, even if it should on occasion stumble and fall, and the 
sentence with it. Your thoughts all the same stand erect like the 
grenadiers of the old guard, so honourably firm and courageous, 
and they could say like the old guard: elle meurt mais elle ne se rend 
pas}" What does it matter ii occasionally the uniform hangs a bit 
loosely and is not so tightly buttoned up? What is so very nice 
about the French soldiers is their free and easy appearance. When 
you think of our stilted Prussians, doesn’t it make you shud- 
der? — Just slacken the strappings and remove the cravat and 
helmet — let the participles take their course and set down the 
words just as they come of themselves. Such an army does not 
have to march in such strict order. And your troops are taking the 
field, are they not? Good luck to the general, my dusky master! 
Good-bye, dearest heart, my beloved, my entire life. For the 
present 1 am in my little Germany, with everything around me, 
including my little one and my mother, and yet my heart is sad 
because you are absent; it yearns for you, and it hopes for you 
and your black messengers. 


Good-bye, 


Your Schipp and Schribb 


First published in Marx/Engels, Wrrke, 
Erganzungsband, Teil 1, Berlin, 1968 


Printed according to the original 
Published in English for the first 


An illegible word follows in the oiigiiial. — Ed. 
^ It dies, but does not surrender — 
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JENNY MARX TO KARL MARX 
IN PARIS 

[Trier, between August 4 and 10, 1844] 

My dearest, 

I received your letter at the very moment when all the bells 
were ringing, the guns firing, and the pious crowd flocking into 
the temples to convey their hallelujahs to the heavenly Lord for 
having so miraculously saved their earthly Lord.® You can imagine 
with what peculiar feeling I read Heine’s poems duringl the 
celebration and also chimed in with my hosannas. Did not your 
Prussian heart also quiver with horror at the news of that crime, 
that shocking, unthinkable crime? Alas, for the lost virginity, the 
lost honour! Such are the Prussian catchwords. When 1 heard the 
little green grasshopper, cavalry captain X., declaiming about the 
lost virginity, 1 could only believe that he meant the holy 
immaculate virginity of Mother Mary, for that after all is the only 
one officially confirmed. But as for the virginity of the Prussian 
state! No, I lost any belief in that long ago. As regards the terrible 
event, one consolation remains for the pure Prussian people, viz., 
that the motive for the deed was not any political fanaticism, but a 
purely personal desire for revenge. They console themselves with 
that — lucky for them — but it is precisely a new proof that a 
political revolution is impossible in Germany, whereas all the seeds 
of a social revolution are present. While there has never been a 
political fanatic there who dared to go to the extreme, the first 
one to risk an attempt at assassination^ was driven to it by want, 
dire want. For three days the man had been begging in vain in 
Berlin in constant danger of death from starvation — hence it was 
a social attempt at assassination!* If something does break out, it 
will start from this direction — that is the most sensitive spot, and 
in this respect a German heart also is vulnerable! 

First published in Vonudrts! No. 64, Printed according to the news- 

August 10, 1844 paper 

Published in English for the first 


** Fredcrnk Wilh.iTTi I\' — Ed 
H L Tshe( h - Ed, 
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JENNY MARX TO KARL MARX 
IN PARIS 

[Trier, between August 11 and 18, 1844] 
My dearest, unique Karl, 

You cannot believe, darling of my heart, how very happy you 
make me by your letters,^^® and how your last pastoral letter, you 
high priest and bishop of my heart, has once again restored 
soothing calm and peace to your poor lamb. It is certainly wrong 
and silly to torture oneself with all sorts of cares and glimpses of 
dark distant perspectives. I am very well aware of that myself in 
those self-tormenting moments — but although the spirit is willing, 
the flesh is weak, and so it is always only with your help that I am 
able to exorcise those demons. Your latest news truly brought me 
such real and tangible solace that it would be quite wrong to start 
brooding again. I expect now that it is going to happen as in a 
game of cards, and I hope that some external circumstance will 
determine the time of my return home. Perhaps Edgar’s arrival 
or some similar [external]^ occasion. I touch on this painful 
[point]*' very unwillingly, and it is only in Edgar’s presence that I 
shall return to this matter for a decision. In any case I shall be 
coming before the winter, how could 1 indeed resist such dear, 
heart-warming friendliness as that which shines on me from your 
lines. And then in the background are dark feelings of anxiety 
and fear, the real menace of unfaithfulness, the seductions and 
attractions of a capital city — all those are powers and forces whose 
effect on me is more powerful than anything else. How I am 
looking forward after such a long time to rest comfortably and 
happily once more close to your heart, in your arms. What a lot 1 
shall have to chatter with you about, and what trouble you will 
have to bring me again d la hauteur des principes for in partitioned 
Germany it is not easy to remain au courant. 

How glad you will be to see the little creature I am convinced 
that you will not be able to recognise our child, unless her little 
eyes and black crest of hair reveal the secret to you. Everything 
else is really quite different now, only the resemblance to you 
becomes ever more obvious. During the last few days she has 
begun to eat a little broth made from the herbs which 1 have 


® Edgar von Weslphalen — Ed 

*’ Pan of the word is covered by an inkspot. — Ed. 

‘ Their daughter Jenny. — Ed. 
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brought with me, and she relishes it greatly. In the bath she 
splashes with her little hands so much that the whole room is 
flooded, and then she dips her tiny finger in the water and 
afterwards licks it hastily. Her little thumb, which she has always 
kept bent and then made to peep out between her fingers, has 
become so unusually supple and flexible owing to this habit that 
one cannot help being astonished by it. She can become a little 
piano player — 1 believe she can do magic tricks with her little 
thumb. When she cries, we quickly draw her attention to the 
flowers in the wall-paper, and then she becomes quiet as a mouse 
and gazes so long that tears come into her eyes. We must not italk 
to her for too long because it makes her over-exert herself, ^he 
wants to imitate every sound and answer it, and the fact that her 
forehead swells and reddens is a sign of excessive strain. Inciden- 
tally, she is the acme of cheerfulness. Every kind of look you give 
her makes her laugh. You ought to see what a darling little 
creaCUre I shall bring with me. When she hears anyone speaking 
she at once looks in that direction and goes on looking until 
something fresh happens. You can’t have any idea of the liveliness 
of the child. For whole nights through her little eyes refuse to 
close in sleep, and if one looks at her she laughs out loud. She is 
happiest when she sees a light or the fire. By that means one can 
allay her heaviest storm. Karl dear, how long will our little doll 
play a solo part? I fear, 1 fear, that when her papa and mama are 
together once again, and live in common ownership, the perfor- 
mance will soon become a duet. Or should we set about it in the good 
Parisian style? Usually one finds the greatest number of children 
where the means are smallest. Recently a poor man with ten children 
asked for relief from Chief Burgomaster Gortz. When he was 
reproached for having produced so many children, his only reply 
was to say: there is a parish fete once a year even in the tiniest and 
most insignificant village. Then he was given assistance, and no 
doubt he will be celebrating the eleventh parish fete. 

We have not seen your relatives for a long time. First the great 
illustrious visit and now the important arrangements for the 
marriage,* so that one’s presence is inopportune, one does not 
receive any calls and is oneself modest enough not to visit them 
again. The marriage is on August 28. On Sunday the banns were 
called for the first time. In spite of all the magnificence, Jettchen’s 
health becomes worse every day, her cough and hoarseness are 
increasing. She can hardly walk any longer. She goes about like a 


Marriage of Marx’s sister Heniieite (Jeiuhen) and Theodor Simons. — Ed 
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ghost, but married she must be. It is generally regarded as terrible 
and unscrupulous. Rocholl, however, is said to be in favour of it in 
order to secure something for his nephew.® 1 don’t know whether 
that can turn out well. If at least they were going to live in a 
town — but in a miserable village, and in winter at that. I can’t 
imagine how your relatives can be cheerful and happy about it. If 
fate did not somewhat dampen their spirits, there could be no 
escape from their haughtiness. And the boasting about grand 
parties and brooches, ear-rings and shawls! I cannot understand 
your mother. She herself has told us that she thinks Jettchen is 
consumptive, and yet she lets her marry. But Jettchen is said to 
want it very strongly. I am curious to know how it will all turn out. 

In Trier there is already such a stir and bustle as I have never 
seen. There is activity everywhere All the shops have been 
newly smartened up, everyone is arranging rooms for lodging. 
We, too, have got a room ready. The whole of Coblenz is coming 
here and the cream of society is joining in the procession. All the 
hotels are already full up. 210 new pubs have been established, as 
well as circuses, theatres, menageries, dioramas, international 
theatres, in short, everything one could think of is already 
announcing its presence. The entire palace square is covered with 
tents. Entire wooden houses have been erected outside the gates. 
Trier marches on Sunday. Everyone has to join a procession and 
then come the villages. Every day some 16,000 people. Frau Stein 
has already sold 400 talers’ worth of tiny copies of the sacred linen 
cloth, made out of old strips of ribbon. Rosaries, worth from six 
pfennigs to one hundred talers, are displayed at every house. I, 
too, have bought a little medallion for my little one, and yesterday 
she herself obtained a small rosary. You cannot imagine the 
bustling activity that is going on here. Next week half Luxemburg 
is coming; cousin Michel has also announced his arrival. All the 
people seem to be mad. What is one to think about it? Is it a good 
sign of the times that everything has to go to extremes, or are we 
still a long way from our goal? 

Where you are, too, all hell is being let loose. Will things be 
patched up once more? And tell me, what did the blockhead*^ 
say about your article?* Has he given tit for tat, replied or 
kept silent? Jung really is an cxceprionally noble characher.^’’' 


** Theodor Simons — Ed 
^ Arnold Ruge. — Ed. 

* ‘‘Critical Marginal Notes on the Article ‘The King of Prussia and Social Reform 
B\ a P**Mssian’" (see this \oluine, pp. — Ed. 
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What a good thing it is that you are now a little bit in funds 
again. Only always bear in mind, when the purse is full, how 
quickly it becomes empty again, and how difficult it is to fill it. 
You dear good Karl, darling of my heart. How I love you, how my 
heart yearns for you. I should like so very much that Edgar could 
still see his charming niece. If only he became an uncle barris- 
ter — then I could earlier talk to Mother about my departure. Our 
little doll is just eating her soup. Just think, she does not want to 
lie down at all any more, she wants to sit upright all the time. She 
is then better able to look around her. Tell me, dear heart, for 
some time past I have noticed that you no longer mehtion 
Guerrier. Has anything happened in connection with the wdrthy 
cousin? And is there no news of the divine Georg '‘P ' 

I am very eager to know what the Pomeranian ** is going tp do 
now. Will he keep silent or will he make a row? It is peculiar that 
from Cologne there never comes anything unpleasant, but always 
the best. After ail, how loyal our friends are, how solicitous, tactful 
and considerate. Even if it is painful to have to ask for money, in 
relation to these people it surely ceases to be at all unpleasant and 
onerous. I can hardly go on writing, the baby keeps distracting my 
attention with her delicious chuckles and attempts at speech. You 
cannot have any idea of the beauty of her forehead, the transpa- 
rency of her skin and the wonderful delicacy of her tiny hands. 

Dear good heart of my heart. Do write to me again quite soon. I 
am so very happy when I see your handwriting. You dear, good, 
sweet, little wild boar. You dear father of my little doll. 
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NOTES 


Marx mentions his intention of critically analysing Hegel’s views on the state and 
law as far back as in the spring of 1842. In a letter to Arnold Ruge of March 5 
he writes that he is preparing an article on Hegel’s legal and political views in 
which he intends first of all to criticise Hegel’s apology on behalf of the 
constitutional monarchy (see this edition, Vol 1). The above-mentioned article is 
not extant and it is unknown whether he actually wrote it, but the subject-matter 
continued to attract his attention As Marx’s theoretical views developed and he 
gradually adopted a materialist standpoint, largely due to Feuerbach’s influence, 
his plans of writing a critique of Hegel’s philosophy became more extensive and 
profound and finally he conceived the idea of counierposing the materialist 
conception of social phenomena to their idealist interpretation. For Marx the 
basic problem was the interdependence of material social relations, property 
relations and so on — which Hegel called “civil society” — and the political system 
of society, the state 

Marx began to work on his plan during his stay from May to October 1843 in 
Kreuznach (where his bride jenny von Westphalen, whom he married in June 
1843, lived with her mother) Here, apparently, he wrote the original version of 
the work. In the process of writing it he felt the need tor greater concrete 
historical material, and with this aim in view he began to study problems related 
not only to the theory and history of the slate as a whole but to the history of 
individual countries (England, France, Germany, the United States, Italy, Swe- 
den) and major world-historical events, in particular the Great French Revolu- 
tion, as can be seen from his five notebooks containing excerpts (the Kreuznach 
Noteliooks) Laiei tin, he wioie an iiuioducnon to that work whuh was publrshed 
in February 1844 in the Deutbch-Franzosische Jahrhucher But Marx did not manage 
to prepare the mam sections of his work for publication because he turned to 
other studies and conceived other literary plans (economic studies, preparation of 
j book against the Young Hegelians, work on the history ot the Convention 
and so on). However, his work on the manuscript dealing with the criticism of 
the Hegelian philosophy of law played a major role in his spiritual development 
and was an important stage in the formation of his materialist views. Marx 
himself pointed to this in 1859 in the Preface to A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy. Engels, for his part, in his article “Karl Marx” (1869) described 
the (onclusions arrived at by his friend as a result of the critical analysis of 
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Hegel’s views in the following way: “Proceeding from the Hegelian philosophy of 
law, Marx came to the conclusion that it was not the state which Hegel had 
described as the ‘top of the edifice’ but ‘the civil society’ which Hegel had 
regarded with disdain that was the sphere in which a key to the understanding of 
the process of historical development of mankind should be looked for.’’ 

The extant manuscript consists of 39 big sheets numbered in Roman figures 
by the author (Il-XL), apparently after the work had been finished. The first sheet 
is missing. Each sheet is folded in two to form four pages, which arc numbered in 
Arabic figures from sheet I-XXll The manuscript contains a critical analysis of 
paragraphs 261-313 of G W F Hegel’s Crundltmen der Philosophte des Rechts. These 
paragraphs compnse the subsection “Internal State Law” in the third part of 
Hegel’s work. The missing first sheet apparently dealt with §§257-260 as can, be 
seen from the extant text. The manuscript bears the imprint of an unfinished 
work. Some problems which the author promises to deal with below have .not 
been treated by him in the extant part The title of the work given by the author, 
which IS missing in the manuscript, is reproduced from the abovc-mentioricd 
introduction published in the DeuLich-Franzostsche Jahrbucher. In one of the note- 
books written by Marx in Bonn in 1842 there are some notes connected with this 
manuscript. The date of writing the notes is not established The notes contain 
some subheadings, the first of which refers to the non-extant part of the manuscript 
and contains references to the sheets and pages of the manuscript of the Contribution 
to the Cntique of HegeVs Philosophy of Law The content of the notes is as follows 
“Duplication of the Development System I 3,4. Logical Mysticism II, 8. Ill, 9 [see 
this volume, pp. 7, 8] 

“Mystical way of presentation. 

“Ibid. Example, §267 IV, pp. 13. 14 [see this volume, pp 10, llj 
**Idea as Subject IV, pp. 15, 16 (see this volume, pp 11-131 (Real subjects 
become mere names.) P. 17, p. 18, pp 20, 21, pp. 24, 26, 27, p 28, p 40, p 57, 
pp. 75. 78 [see this volume, pp 13, 14-15, 16-18, 20-21, 22-24, 3.3-34, 48-49, 60. 
62-63] XXVI, 2. XXVIII XXX, 3 XXXI, 3. XXXII, 2 XXXIV, 2. 3. 4. 
P. XXXVII, 2 [see this volume p 82-83. 89-90, 98-99. 101-02, 109-10, 114-15J 
Opposites. XXXIX [see this volume, p 121-24]" 

Marx’s manu.script was first published in Mo.scow^ by the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism 

This work was first published in English in part in the book Writings, of the Young 
Marx on Philosophy and Society, New York, 1967, and in full as a separate edition 
entitled Critique of Hegel’s 'Philosophy of Right' by Karl Marx. Translated from the 
German by Annette John and Joseph O’Malley. Cambridge, 1970 

In translating the term "Hegelsche Rechtsphilosophie”, the translators and 
editors, being aware of the difficulty of its rendering into English, proceeded 
from the interpretation of this and similar concepts in the works of Marx and 
Engels written in English. Thus, in the English authorised edition of Engels’ 
work Sociaitsm: Utopian and Scientific, Hegel’s expression “Begriff des Rechts” is 
translated in one of the notes as “concept of law” (see Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels, Selected Works, Vol 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 115). 

In this manuscript as in the other works published in this volume Marx 
frequently uses two similar German terms, “Entausserung” and ’‘Entfremdung”, 
to express the notion of “alienation”. In the present edition the former is 
generally translated as “alienation”, the latter as “estrangement”, because in the 
later economic works (Theories of Surplus- Value) Marx himself used the word “ali- 
enation” as the English equivalent of the term “Entausserung” p. 3 

^ Here and below Marx quotes Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts odei 
Saturrechl und Staatswissenschaft im Grundrtsse, according to the edition C^eorg 
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y- W S. h»g. Dr^ Ed„.rt G.™, B.*. 

18S3. Somenmes Marx quotes with omissions which he does not always 

‘^oes not always reproduce italics, frequendy 
itahosing instead other words and passages in the quotations. In the present 
ediuon emphasis in the quotations from Hegel's work reproduced by Marx 
'*'^t«teas passages emphasised by Marx are printed in 
TOld Italics. In individual cases where there are no indications in the manuscript, 
the editors give in square brackets references to the corresponding paragraphs 
of Hegel’s work. P 5 

Marx did not return to this question anywhere else in the extant manuscript. 

p. 15 

Apparently this refers to G W . F. Hegel, Encyclopddte der philosophischen Wissen- 
sekaften im Grundrtsse, Erster Theil, Die Wissenschaft der Logik. p. 18 

This possibly refers to Saint-Simon and his followers who considered that in the 
future society the state would turn from an instrument for administering people 
into an instruroent for administering things, i.e., would lose its political char- 
acter. p. 30 

® In the extant manuscript an analysis of the Addition to § 290 of Hegel’s work is 
missing. p. 42 

7 * 

The Prussian Common Law (Preussische Landrecht) — the laws of the provin- 
ces in the kingdom of Prussia codified in 1794. It reflected the backwardness 
of feudal Prussia in the sphere of law and court procedure. p. 44 

® The extant manuscript does not deal with this question. p. 59 

^ This section is from the third, concluding part of Hegel’s Grundlinien der 
PhUosophte des Rechts, compnsing §§ 182-256. It precedes the section “Der Staat”, 
the paragraphs of which (§§ 261-313) are analysed in this manuscript. There 
is no special analysis of this section in the extant part of the manuscript though 
Marx repeatedly touches on Hegel’s views on civil society when examining 
§ 308 (see, in particular, pp. 111-15 of this volume). p. 81 


This refers to la CharU bdclee (the Constitutional Charter) introduced after the 
July 1830 revolution in France. P- 

This problem is not dealt with in the extant part of the manuscript. p. 121 

** This apparendy refers to the same problem which Marx mentioned above, on 
page 121, as a problem to be analysed later on (see Note 11). p. 123 

** This note was written by Marx in connection with his reading and summarising 
of the journal Historisch^politische Zeitschrift, edited by Leopold Ranke. Hamburg, 
1832, Bd. l,Heft 1. Marx was interested, in particular, in Kan kc’s article, ‘Uber die 
Restauration in Frankreich”. This note is to be found in the fourth Kreuznach 
Notebook which contains Marx’s historical excerpts relating to July -August 1843 
(see Note 1). The thoughts expressed in it on the inconsistency of the Hegelian 
idealist conception of the relation between the abstract idea of the state and its 
concrete historical forms, etc., are directly connected with Marx s work Contrtbu- 
iion to the Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of Law (see pp. 75-80 and 82-83 of this 
volume). P' 

This refers to the Constitutional Charter of 1814, the basic law of the Bourbons 
returned to power, and the Charter published on August 14, 1830, after the 
bourgeois revolution in France. The Constitutional Charter of 1830 was the 
basic law of the July monarchy. It repeated the main principles of the 1814 
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Charter but the preamble of the 1814 Charter, speaking of the constitution being 
granted {ociroyee) by the king, was omitted from the 1830 Constitution and the 
rights of the Uppei and Lower Chambers were extended at the expense of some 
of the monarch s prerogatives. Under the new constitution the monarch was 
regarded only as the head of the executive and was deprived of the right to 
repeal or suspend laws p ] 

Early in the spring of 1843 Marx conceived the idea of launching a new journal 
as the organ of the German and French demociats He intended to publish it 
in collaboration with the Young Hegelian Arnold Ruge, editor of the journal 
Deutsche Jahrbucher, which had been suppressed by the government (see Marx’s 
letter to Ruge of March 13, 1843, this edition. Vol. 1). At the end of May 1843 
Marx went to Dresden to see Ruge on this question In the course of ithe 
preliminary talks, two tendencies became apparent in lespeti of the line of ^he 
future journal Ruge pursued chiefly educational goals and planned to turn the 
journal into a means for an exchange of ideas in the sphere of philosophy 
(primarily German philosoph)) and social and political sciences (above all, 
French), whereas Marx sought to link the theoretical tasks of the journal as 
closely as possible with the actual rexolutionary struggle against the feudaF 
absolutist order in Germany, to use the journal as an ideological weapon m the 
struggle for restructuring society The different approaches to the jouinal’s 
programme were reflected in the materials prepared foi it and m the 
correspondence between its prospective editors. Marx’s intention to turn the 
journal into a more radical and militant organ is felt also in the given draft 
programme of the Deutsch-Fraraosische Jahrbucher, which Marx wrote after he 
had received Ruge’s programmes in German and French in August 1843 Marx 
used these programmes but changed some formulations, especially those of the 
second and partly of the third point which in Ruge’s programmes read as follows 

French Text of Ruge’s Progiamme 

“2) Reviews of the newspaf>ers, which will give a calm but just and strict 
appraisal of the periodicals of our day, the spirit inspiring them, their actions 
and tendencies and also their impact on public opinion 

“3) Critical reviews of books published on both sides of the Rhine ” 

German Text of Ruge\ Programme 

“2) Reviews of the newspapers and journals which express their altitude to 
the problems of the day. 

“3) Reviews of old-time writings and belles-lettres in Ciermany as well as 
reviews of books published in the two countries which open or continue the nevc' 
epoch.” 

In elaborating the final text of the programme, Ruge was to take into 
account the draft written by Marx and reproduce, wholly or in part, some of his 
formulations For the sake of comparison we quote below the text printed in 
issue No 1-2 of the Deutsch-Franzbsische Jahrbucher, Pans, 1844 

"This journal is a critical publication, but it is not a German literary 
newspaper. We shall publish excerpts from French and German sources- 

"1. On men and systems which are of significance and enjoy influence, on 
topical questions, on the constitutic^n, legcslation, fxjlitical economy, morals and 
institutions. Instead of the divine pcjlicy of the heavenly kingdom it will refleit 
the true science of human affairs. 

“2 Reviews of newspapers and journals which express their attitude to the 
piobleins of our day 
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•‘3. Reviews of old-time wntings and belles-lettres in C-ermany which of 
necessity will subject to criticism the old German spirit in its transcendent, 
now moribund existence; as well as reviews of books of the two countries 
which open or continue the new epoch which we are entering,” p. 131 

The journal Deutsch-Framosische Jahrbucker was to contribute to rallying various 
representatives of progressive democratic and socialist thought in France and 
Germany, and to become the organ of “a Franco-German scientific alliance” as 
Marx wrote in a letter to Ludwig Feuerbach on October 3, 1843 (see p. 349 of 
this volume). Invitations to contribute to the journal were extended to Frederick 
Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, Heinrich Heine, Moses Hess, Karl Bernays, Julius 
Frobel, Pierre Joseph Proudhon, Felicite de Lamennais, Alphonse de Lamartine, 
Louis Blanc, Pierre Leroux. Etienne Cabet and others. This letter of the 
editorial board of the future journal, which was signed by Marx and Huge, was 
published in the Fourierist newspaper Democratie paciftque in reply to an 
unsigned item, written by Lamartine, which appeared on December 10, 1843, in 
the newspaper Bten Public p 

This refers to a letter of November 16, from Leipzig, which was published in 
the Kolnische Zeitung on November 20, 1843. p. 132 

These letters written by Marx form part of his correspondence with Ruge at 
the time of their preparations for publishing the journal Deutsch-Framosische 
JahrbiUher, they were published in the journal in the section “From the Cor- 
respondence of 1843”, where letters by Ruge, Bakunin and Feuerbach were also 
printed. In these letters Marx in fact formulated his revolutionary views on 
the programme of the journal which went further than the tasks of disseminat- 
ing abstract philosophical ideas and bourgeois-democratic political views, set by 
its other editor, Ruge 

Marx’s letters to Ruge from the Deutsch-Frambsxsche Jahrbiicher were first 
published in English in the book Writings of the Young Marx on Philosophy and 
Society, New York, 1967. 

Despite considerable organisational and material difficulties (the journal wa.s 
edited in Paris and printed in Zurich) the editorial board managed to put out 
the first double issue (No. 1-2) of the Deutsch-Framosische Jahrbucher at the end 
of F'ebruary 1844 The main trend of the journal was determined by Marx’s 
letters and articles (‘‘On the Jewish Question”, “C>ontnbution to the Critique of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Law Introduction”) and Engels’ articles (“Outlines of a 
Critique of Political Economy”, “The Condition of England. Past and Present by 
Thomas C’arlyle”), which were published in it and were imbued with revolutionary- 
communist spirit. However, the publication of the journal was discontinued (for 
the reason see this volume, p 188, and Note 36). 

By its sharp jxilitical presentation of matenal the Deutsch-Framosische Jahrbii- 
cher attracted the attention of the progressive sections of society in Germany, 
France and other countries but at the same time evoked indignation of the 
conservative press. On March 10, 1844, the Augsburg Allgemeine Zritung wrote: 
“The criticism to which the new Pans journal resorts knows no mercy, in its 
polemics it disregards all aesthetic standards, and its satirical tone, though it does 
not stab like a dagger, punches like a huge fist.” The Prussian Government 
considered the political line of the journal extremely “dangerous , banned its 
import to Germany and issued warrants for the arrest of Marx, Ruge, Heine 
and the other contributors in the event of their coming to Prussia. About 
two-thirds out of the total of three thousand copies fell into the hands of the 
police. P- 
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This figure of speech was used by analogy with the satirical poem of the 
German humanist Sebastian Brant, Das Narrenschiff (The Ship of Fools), 
published in 1494. In a letter to Ruge in May 1843 Marx repeated this 
metaphor (see p. 139 of this volume). p. 134 

^ In a letter to Marx written from Berlin in March 1843, Ruge complained about 
the absence of any signs of revolutionary ferment in Germany, about the spirit 
of servility, submission to despotism and allegiance that had been prevalent in 
the country for many years. This letter was published in the section “From the 
Correspondence of 1843” in the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher. p. 134 

Marx alludes to the patronage and support which Frederick William IV, while 
still Crown Prince, extended to the journal Berliner politisches Wochenblalt (18Bl- 
41) which was the mouthpiece for the ideas of feudal reaction and conservative 
romanticism. •' 

The coronation of Frederick William IV, which took place on June 7, 1840, 
in Konigsberg, was surrounded with the pageantrv of medieval knighthood. 

p 139 

In a letter to Marx in August 1843 (published in the Deutsch-Franzosische 
Jahrbucher) Ruge informed him of the final decision to have the journal 
published in Paris. Earlier there had been no unanimity on this point, besides 
Paris other places had been suggested, in particular Switzerland and Strasbourg. 

p. 142 

Marx’s departure for Paris was delayed He arrived there with Jenny at the 
end of Oaober 1843 p. 142 

This article was wntten in reply to the Young Hegelian Bruno Bauer, who in his 
works on this subject reduced the problem of the emancipation of the Jews to 
their emancipation from Judaism. Being an idealist, Bauer considered the 
overcoming of religious prejudices a.s the clecisive means for eliminating national 
contradictions. Polemics with him over this question provided Marx with an 
cxcasion for considering from the materialist point of view the bre^ader problem 
of emancipating not only the Jews but the whole of mankind from economic . 
political and religious fetters 

When quoting from the works of Bruno Bauer and others Marx sometimes 
slightly departs from the text of the source; the emphasis, as a rule, is Marx’s, 
but in quoting from Hegel’s book Gruruilinien der Philosophu des Rechts he 
reproduces also the author's emphasis. Quotations from books and documents 
in French are given by Marx in the French language. In the present work these 
are given in French in the text, and the corresponding English texts are given in 
the footnotes 

The first English translation of this article was published in the book. Karl 
Marx, Selected Essays; London, Parsons, 1926 p. 146 

^ The text of the French Constitution of 1791 (which was preceded by the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen) is quoted by Marx from the 
book. W. Wachsmuth, Geschichte Frankreichs tm RevoltUionszeitalUr, Bd. 1, Ham 
burg, 1840 (documents in the h>ook are cited in French). Excerpts from the 
Constitution of 1793 are quoted from the documenury publication in many 
volumes by P J. B Buchez and P. C. Roux entitled Histotre parUmentaire de la 
Reuo/u/um fran^atse, Vol. 31, Paris. 1837. Below, when quoting constitutional 
documents of the pieriod of the French Revolution. Marx uses the same soune^. 
mainly the work of Buchez and Roux p 161 
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The quoution from the Constitution of 1795 is taken from Vnl sk .k u 
parUmentairt de la Revolution /ronfoue by P. J. B. Bucher an^P C Roux 


27 


29 


SO 


SI 


S2 


The first quotauop is taken from the book: W. Wachsmuth, Geschichu Fralreichs 
•m RruolutumKeitolter. the second from Vol SI of the Histoirr j i 

Revolution franfaise by P. J. B. Bucher and P. C. Roux 

Quoted from Thomas Munrer’s pamphlet directed against Martin Luther. Hoch 
veruTsachU Schuhrede und Antwort wtder das gexstlose, sanftlebende Fleisck zu Wittenberg 

rwt^‘',T f<^;-‘^^‘>*’'Dtebstahl der keiligen Schnft die erbarmlict 

^mteiAett also pm ^mmerltch besudelt hat. The pamphlet was published in 1524 
Marx quotes it from Leopold Ranke. DeuUche GeschtchU im ZeitalUr der Reforma- 
tion, Berlin, 1839. ^ ^1^2 


According to Marx s intention, this artule was to serve as an introductory section to 
a detailed work in which he planned to make a cniical analysis of Hegel's idealist 
philosophy and political views (see Note 1). While working on the “Introduction" 
Marx did not confine himself to the criticism of Hegel’s philosophy; he set himself 
the task of defining his attitude not only to the existing ideological trends but also 
to the actual revolutionary processes 

TTie first English translation of this work was published in the book: Karl Marx, 
Selected Essays, London, Parsons, 1926. p 175 


This remark testifies to Marx’s intention to complete his cniicism of the Hegelian 
philosophy of law which he had begun earlier, to finish and prepare for publication 
the rough draft of the manuscript of 1843 on this subject However, after the 
publication of the Deutsch-Franzdsxsche fahrbucher had been discontinued, Marx 
gradually abandoned his plan because he was busy with other work, pnmarily, the 
study of economic relations. Marx also had other reasons, which he mentioned in 
the Preface to the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, namely, his 
dissatisfaction with the chosen form of combining a criticism of Hegel’s views on 
different subjects with a critical analysis of these subjects as such, his growing 
conviction that in this form his work would give “the impression of arbitrary 
systcmatism” (see p. 231 of this volume) 

Proceeding from these considerations, Marx arrived at the conclusion that it 
would be better to give a critical analysis of law, ethics, politics, etc , in separate 
booklets and to crown it all with a critical work summing up his views on the ideal- 
ist, speculative philosophy Soon, however, the need arose of first coming out 
against the Young Hegelians and Marx’s plans again underwent a change He 
began to connect his elaboration of the principles of a new, revolutionary-material- 
ist world outlook primarily with a criticism of the idealist world outlook of the 
Young Hegelians and other representatives of German bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois ideology. This task was fulfilled by Marx and Engels in their joint works: 
The Holy Family and The German Ideology p. 176 

The historical school of law — a trend in the historical and legal science which arose 
in Germany at the end of the 1 8th century. The representatives of this school 
(Gustav Hugo, Friedrich Karl von Savigny and others) attempted to justifv the 
privileges of the nobility and feudal institutions on the grounds of stability of his- 
torical traditions. Fo^ a description of this school see Marx’s article "The Philoso- 
phical Manifesto of the Historical School of Law’’ (this edition, Vol 1). p. 177 
This refers to the liberal circles of Germany, representatives of the liberal 
opposition in the Landtags, liberal publiasts of various descriptions, and others, 
who demanded constitutional reforms. P- 180 
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This refers to the Young Hegelians. They drew radical atheistic conclusions from 
Hegel’s philosophy but at the same time detached philosophy from reality and 
turned it into a self-contained and determining force. In tact the Young Hegelians 
were withdrawing more and more from the practical revolutionary struggle. 

p. 181 

The September laws promulgated by the French Government in September 1835 
restricted the rights of the jury and introduced severe measures against the 
press. They provided for increased money deposits for periodical publications 
and introduced imprisonment and large fines for publishing statements against 
private property and the existing state system The enactment of these laws in 
conditions of the July constitutional monarchy, which formally proclaiqied 
freedom of the press, emphasised the anti-democratic nature and hypocrisy of 
the bourgeois system. p. i84 

The Holy Roman Empire of the German nation (962-1806) comprised at different 
times German, Italian, Austrian, Hungarian and Czech lands, Switzerland and the 
Netherlands and was a loose confederation of feudal kingdoms and principalitiei>, 
church domains and free cities with different political systems, laws and traditions 

p. 184 

The printing of the journal was carried out in Zurich by the publishing house Das 
literarische Comptoir founded by Julius Frobcl in 1842 Besides the reason 
mentioned in the letter, disagreements between Marx and Arnold Ruge were 
largely responsible for the journal ceasing to be published These disagreements 
boiled down to the fact that the bourgeois radical Ruge opposed Marx’s revolu- 
tionary-communist world outlook The final break between Marx and Ruge took 
place in March 1844 Ruge’s hostile attitude towards the i evolutionary struggle of 
the masses, which became evident at the time of the Silesian uprising of June 1 844, 
induced Marx to come out in the press against his forrnei co-editoi p 188 

This article was written in reply to Riige’s article signed “Km Preusse”, which was 
published in the newspaper VorwarLs' on Jul\ 27, 1844, under the title “Dei Konig 
von Preussen und die Sozialrefonn” In his article Ruge represented ihe Silesian 
weavers’ uprising (June 4-6, 1844) as a futile revolt of the helpless pooi people 
driven to ciespair Unlike Ruge, Marx saw it as the fust big battle of the Cierrnan 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie, as the manifestation of the growth ot class- 
consciousness of the German workers. 

With the publication of this article, .Marx began to contribute to the newspapei 
Vorwdrtsf, which prior to that, dunng the initial period of its publication — from 
early 1 844 to the summer of the same year — was of a moderate liberal trend due to 
the influence of its publisher, the German businessman Heinrich Bornstcin, and its 
editor Adalbert von Bornstcdt Howes ei, when a friend of Marx, Karl Bernays, a 
revolutionary-minclecl radical, became its editor in the suinmei of 1841, the 
newspaper began to assume a demcKratic character Having beccjine a c onti ibutoi 
to the newspapier, Marx began to influence its editorial policy and in September 
became one of its editors. On his proposal hngels, who had published m it two 
articles m the series “The Ccjiidition of England’’, was also included on the editorial 
board. Among its other contributors were Heme, Heiwegh, Ewerliec k and 
Bakunin. Under Marx’s influence the newspaper began to express communist 
views. It sharpl) criticised Prussian absolutism and moderate German liberalism 
To comply with the demand of the Prussian Goverrirneni . the Gui/ot ministry toc’k 
repressive measures against its editors and c ontributoi s in January 1845 and 
Its publication ceased 
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In the quotations from the article by Ruge the emphasis is Marx’s Works of 
other authors — French and English (in their publications in French) — were 
quoted by Marx in German, apparently in his own translation. 

This article was first published in English in the book: Karl Marx, Selected Essays, 
London, Parsons, 1926. p. 189 

The editorial of the French democratic newspaper La Reforme of July 20, 1844, 
dealt with the Cabinet order of the Prussian King Frederick William IV to display 
concern for the poor This Cabinet order was prompted by the fear caused by the 
Silesian weavers’ uprising The author of the article was inclined to take the 
Pru.ssian King’s demagogy for a serious intention to tarrv out social reforms. 

Marx refers to the Cabinet order of the Prussian King Frederick William IV of July 
18, 1843, issued in connection w'lth the participation of government officials in a 
banquet arranged in Diisseldort by the liberals to mark the seventh Rhenish 
Landtag; the order prohibited the government officials to take pan in manifesta- 
tions of this kind. P- 190 


This refers to the Corn Laws — a series of laws in England (the first of which dated 
back to the 1 5 th century) whu h imposed high duties on imported corn with the aim 
of maintaining high prices on it on the home market In the first third of the 19th 
century several laws were passed (in 1815, 1822 and later) changing the conditions 
of corn imports, and in 1828 a sliding-scale was introduced, which raised import 
duties on corn when prices fell on the home market and. vuc versa, lowered 
import duties when prices rose 

In 18,38 the Manchester factory owners (^obden and Bright founded the 
\nii-Corn Law League, which widely exploited the popular discontent at nsing 
corn pnees. While agitating for the abolition of the corn duties and demanding 
complete freedom of trade, the League strove to weaken the economic and 
political positions of the landed aristocracy and to lower workers’ wages 

The struggle between the industrial bourgeoisie and the landed aristocracy over 
the Corn Laws ended in their repeal in 1846 P- 

Marx quotes Francis Bacon according to the French translation of McCulloch’s 
book A Discourse on tke Rt^e, Progress, Peiuliar Objects, and importarue, of Pohtual 
R MatClulloth, Dmours sur I online, les progres, les objeLs partuuhers, et 

p. 193 


L(onoTny (] 

I'lmportance de Peconomie politique, C»eneve-Paris, 1825, pp 131-32). 


This, quotation from Dr Kay's pamphlet published anonymously in 1839 is cited by 
Marx in his own free translation with omissions from the two-volume edilitm ot 
Eugt-ne Buiel. Or la mnhe drs classes laborteusrs en Angleterre tl en France ... *• ’ 

pp 396, 398, 401 P" 

The decree of the National Convention of May 1 1 (22 

the compilation of a Livre de la bxenfatsance nationale (Book of National Chamy) 
in which were to be entered invalids, orphans, the incapacitated 
who were entitled to certain grants. It was one of the palliative measures fo 
fighting the misery ot the popular masses, introduced by the Jacobin governmen 


before its fall on July 27 (9 Thermidor), 1794. 


The irruption of a crowd of hungry women into the building of the National 

by the plebeian and proletarian masses of Pans agains 170 ^?” Like the 

tlrey put forward the slogan, "Bread and the Constitution of 1793! Like the 
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preceding uprising in Germinal (April) of the same year, the Prairial uprising 
was suppressed by military force. p. 197 

^ Marx refers to the revolutionary song Das Blutgericht which was popular among 
the Silesian weavers on the eve of the revolt. p. 201 

This refers to the revolts of the Lyons weavers in November 1831 and April 
1834. p 204 

^ The Cabinet order of Frederick William IV quoted here and below was 

published on August 9, 1844, in the Allgemeine Preussische Zeiiung. It was caused 
by an abortive attempt on the life of the king on July 26, 1844, in Berlin, by the 
former burgomaster of the town of Storkow, H. L. Tschech, acting on personal 
grounds. p. 267 

This refers to the proposals submitted by the Prussian diplomat Bunsen ti) 
Frederick William IV in the spring and summer of 1844 concerning thi 
proposed reform of the Prussian political system. According to Bunsen, his 
project was drawn up in “the monarchical and conservative spirit” and provided 
for the institution of an English-type bicameral Prussian parliament (Landtag) 
with an aristocratic upper chamber and a lower chamber elected on the estates 
principle. p. 210 

^ These comments are made by Marx in his conspectus of James Mill’s book 
Elements of Political Ecojwmy (Marx used the French translation published in 1823 
under the title Elemens dVeonomu politique), which forms part of the fourth and 
fifth of the nine notebooks of excerpts made by Marx during his stay in Paris 
from the end of 1843 till January 1845. The Paris Notebooks reflect Marx’s 
intense work on political economy. The books summarised by Marx include 
works by J B. Say, Adam Smith, David Ricardo, McCulloch, James Mill, Destutt 
de Tracy, Sismondi, Jeremv Bcntham, Boisguillebert, Lauderdale, .Schiitz. List, 
Skarbek and Buret. At the time Marx used mainly French translations of the 
English authors. In a number of his conspectuses Marx added his own 
comments to the excerpts or to his summaries of passages from the books he 
was studying. However, most of these comments are of a fragmenury nature. 
Many ideas set forth in them arc reproduced in one form or another, and 
frequently in a more developed form, in the exunt sections of the Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844. The most detailed and systematised comments 
arc those from his conspectus of Mill’s book, which form two lengthy digressions 
from the text he was summarising. In their ideas they are close to the Economic 
and Phtlosophu Manuscripts of 1844 and it is possible that they anticipated the 
thoughts expounded in the missing pages of the second manuscript oi this work. 

The first author's digression in the conspectus follows a considerable number 
of excerpts from Mill’s book, which, like the other excerpts or summaries of 
passages in the concluding part of the conspectus, are not given in this edition. 
The full text of the conspectus was published in: Marx/Engcls, Gesamtausgabe, 
Erste Abteilung, Band 3, Berlin, 1932. However, the excerpts from Mill’ book 
made by Marx in between these two digressions, which by their content 
constitute a link between these comments, are published in full. Marx quotes 
excerpts from Mill’s book and from other French publications partly in French, 
but mainly in his own translation into German, alternating German text with 
French. In the present edition the texts quoted or paraphrased by Marx are 
given in English, exact quotations are reproduced from the original edition 
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James Mill, Elements of Political Economy, London, 1821. The emphasis in the 
quotations is Marx’s. 

The first English translation of this article was published, in part, in the 
book; Writings of the Voung Marx on Philosophy and Society, New York, 1967. 

p. 211 

The text of this comment in the conspectus is immediately preceded by the 
following excerpts from James Mill’s book: 

“...A medium of exchange .. is some one commodity, which, in order to 
effect an exchange between two other commodities, is first received in exchange 
for the one, and is then given in exchange for the other.” (P. 93.) Gold, silver, 
money. 

“By value of money, is here to be understood the proportion in which it 
exchanges for other commodities, or the quantity of it which exchanges for a 
certain quantity of other things ” 

“This proportion is determined by the total amount of money existing in 
a given country ” (P 95.) 

“What regulates the quantity of money?” 

“Money is made under two sets of circumstances: Government either leaves 
the increase or diminution of it free; or it controls the quantity, making it 
greater or smaller as it pleases. 

“When the increase or diminution of money is left free, government opens 
the mint to the public, making bullion into money for as many as require it. 
Individuals possessed of bullion will desire to convert it into money only when it 
is their interest to do so; that is, when their bullion, converted into money, will 
be more valuable than in its original form This can only happen when money 
is peculiarly valuable, and when the same quantity of metal, in the state of coin, 
will exchange for a greater quantity of other articles than in the state of bullion. 
As the value of money depends upon the quantity of it, it has a greater value 
when it is in short supply. It is then that bullion is made into coin. But precisely 
because of this conversion, the old ratio is restored. Therefore, if the value of 
money rises above that of the metal of which it is made, the interest of 
individuals operates immediately, in a state of freedom, to restore the balance by 
augmenting the quantity of money ” (Pp 99-101.) 

“Whenever the coining of money, therefore, is free, its quantity is regulated 
by the value of the metal, it being the interest of individuals to increase or 
diminish the quantity, in proportion as the value of the metal in coins is greater 

or less than its value in bullion. , • n 

“But if the quantity of money is determined by the value of the metal, it is still 
necessary to inquire what it is which determines the value of the metal.. . Gold 
and silver are in realilv (ommodities They are rommodities for the attaining of 
which labour and capital must be employed. It is cost of production, therefore, 
which determines the value of these, as of other ordinary productions.” (P. 101.) 

p. 211 

“ The morutary system-in early type of mercanlUism. Its adherents beUeved that 
wealth consisted in money, in amassing bullion reserves, hence the prohibition 
of gold and silver exports, the policy of securing an active trade balance. 


This passage (which in the original reads as foUows: "Durch die ^h^lsei ige 
Entausserung oder Entfremdung des Privateigentums ist das 
selbst in die Bestimmung des entasisserten ^ ’^XLtion 

when using the terms “Entausserung” and Entfremdung u 
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Marx imparted to them an identical or nearly identical meaning. On the translation 
of these terms in this edition see Note 1. p. 219 

This refers primarily to James Mill, who divided his system of political economy 
into four independent sections: Production, Distribution, Exchange and Con- 
sumption. p. 221 

The rest of the conspectus contains further excerpts from Mill’s book. Concern- 
ing his excerpts from pages 261-66, on which Mill examines the question of the 
rent of land, profit on capital and wages as sources of taxation and the state 
revenue, Marx made the following brief comment: 

“Es versteht sich, dass Mill wie Ricardo dagegen protestiert, irgend einem 
Gouvernement den (»edanken einflossen /u wollen, die Cirundrente zur einzigen 
Quelle der Steuern zu machen, da sie parteiisch ungerechte Belastung einipr 
besondei Klasse \on Iridividuen Ahei — uiid dies ist ein gewichtiges heimiucl^- 
isches Aber — aber die Steuer auf die Grundrente ist die einzige, vo^n 
nationalokonomischen Standpunkt aus nuht schddlirhe, also die einzig 
nationalokonomisch gerechte Steuer Ja, das einzige Bedenken, was die 
Nationalokonomie aufstellt, isi mehr anlockend als abschreckend, namlich. dass 
in einem selbst nur gewohnlich bevolkerten und ausgedehnten Lande, die Hohe 
der Cirundrente das Beduiliiis der Regieiung ulx*! steigen wurde ” ("Needless to 
say, Mill, like Ricardo, denies that he wishes to impress on any government the 
idea that land rent should be made the sole source of taxes, since this would be 
a partisan measure placing an unfair burden (3n a particular class of individuals 
But — and this is a momentous, insidious but — but the tax on land rent is the 
only tax that is not harmful from the standpoint of political economy, hence the 
only just tax from the point of view of political economy Indeed, the one doubt 
raised by political economy is rather an attraction than a cause for apprehen- 
sion, namely, that even in a country with an ordinary number of population and 
of ordinary size the amount yielded by land rent would exceed the needs of the 
government ") p 228 

The Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1H44 is the first work in which Mar\ 
tried to systematically elaborate problems of political economy from the 
standpoint of his maturing dialectical-materialist and communist views and also 
to synthesise the results of his critical review of prevailing philo.sophic and 
eionomic theories Apparently, Maix Ijegan to write it in oidei to clarify 
the problems for himself But in the process of working on it he conceived 
the idea of publishing a wtirk analysing the economic system of bourgeois society 
in his time and its ideological fiends. Towards the end of his stay m Pans, on 
February 1, 184'>, Marx signed a contract with Garl Leske. a Darmstadt publishei, 
concerning the publication cjf his work entitled A Crilicfue of Politics and of Political 
Economy It was to be based on his Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of JH44 and 
perhaps alscj on his earlier manuscript ('.onlribution to the ('ntique of Hegel's 
Philosophy of Law. This plan did not materialise in the 184()s because Marx 
was busy writing other works and, to some extent, because the contract with 
the publisher was cancelled in September 1846, the latter being afraid to have 
transactions with suc h a revolutionary-minded author. Howevei , in the early 
18.50s Marx returned to the idea of writing a book on economics Thus, the 
manu.scripis of 1844 are connected with the conception of a plan which led mans 
years later to the writing of (Japital 

The Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts is an unfinished work and in part a 
rough draft. A considerable part of the text has not been prescry ed Whai 
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remains comprises three manuscripts, each of which has its own pagination (in 
Roman figures). The first manuscript contains 27 pages, of which pages I-Xll 
and XVII-XXVII are divided by two vertical lines into three columns supplied 
with headings written in beforehand: “Wages of Labour”, “Profit of Capital” 
(this section has also subheadings supplied by the author) and “Rent of Land” 
It is difficult to tell the order in which Marx filled these columns. All the three 
columns on p. VII contain the text relating to the section “Wages of Labour”. 
Pages XIII to XVI are divided into two columns and contain texts of the 
sections “Wages of Labour” (pp. Xlil-XV), “Profit of Capital” (pp. XIII-XVI) 
and “Rent of Land” (p. XVI). On pages XVII to XXI, only the column headed 
Rent of Land” is filled in. From page XXII to page XXVIl, on which the first 
manuscript breaks off, Marx wrote across the three columns disregarding the 
headings. The text of these pages is published as a separate section entitled by 
the editors according to its content “Estranged Labour” 

Of the second manuscript only the last lour pages have survived 
(pp XL-XLIII) 

The third manuscript contains 41 pages (not counting blank ones) divided 
into two columns and numbered by Marx himself from I to XLlIl (in doing so 
he omitted two numbers, XXII and XXV) Like the extant part of the second 
manuscript, the third manuscript has no author’s headings; the text has been 
arranged and supplied with the headings by the editors. 

Sometimes Marx departed from the subject-matter and interrupted his 
elucidation of one question to analyse another. Pages XXXIX-XL contain the 
Preface to the whole work which is given in the present volume before the text 
of the first manuscript. The text of the section dealing with the critical analysis 
of Hegel’s dialectic, to which Marx referred in the Preface as the concluding 
chapter and which was scattered on various pages, is arranged in one section 
and put at the end in accordance with Marx’s indications. 

In order to give the reader a better visual idea of the structure of the work, 
the text reproduces in vertical lines the Roman numbers of the sheets of the 
manu.scriprs, and the Arabic numbers of the columns in the first manuscript The 
notes indicate where the text has been rearranged. Passages crossed out by Marx 
with a vertical line are enclosed in pointed brackets; separate words or phrases 
crossed out by the author are given in footnotes only when they supplement the 
text. The general title and the headings of the various parts of the manuscripts 
enclosed in square brackets are supplied bv the editors on the basis of the author’s 
formulations In some places the text has been broken up into paragraphs by 
the editors. Quotations from the French sources cited by Marx in French or in 
his own translation into (*erman, are given in English in both cases and the 
French texts as quoted by Marx are given in the footnotes. Here and elsewhere 
Marx’s rendering of the quotations or free translation is given in small type but 
withemt quotation marks. Emphasis in quotations, belonging, as a rule, to Marx, 
as well as that of the ejuoted authors, is indicated eveiywheic by italics 

The Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 was first published by the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism in Moscow in the language of the original. 


Marx/Engels. Gesamtausgahe, .^bt 1 . Bd 3, 1932 

In English this work was first published in 1959 by the Foreign Languages 
Publishing House (now Progress Publishers), Moscow, translated by Martin 
Milligan ^ 


229 


This refers to Bruno Bauer’s reviews of books, articles and pamphlets on the 
Jewish qiicsrion, including Marx’s article on the subject in the Deulsch-FranzoMsiht 
Jahrhucher, which were published in the monthly Mlgemeine [Ateratui-Zeitung 
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(issue No. I, December 1843, and issue No. IV, March 1844) under the title 
“Von den neuesten Schrifien uber die Judenfrage”. Most of the expressions 
quoted are taken from these reviews. The expressions “utopian phrase” and 
“compact mass” can be found in Bruno Bauer’s unsigned article, “Was ist jetzt 
der Gegenstand der Kritik?”, published in the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, issue 
No. Vlll, July 1844. A detailed critical appraisal of this monthly was later on 
given by Marx and Engels in the book Dte hetltge Famtlte, oder Kritik der kntischen 
Kritik (see this edition, Vol. 4, The Holy Family, or Critique of Critical Criticism). 

p. 232 

^ Marx apparently refers to Wcitling’s works: Die Menschheit, wte sie ist und wie sie 
sein soUie, 1838, and Gcrantien der Harmonie und Freiheit, Vivis, 1842. 

Moses Hess published three articles in the collection Einundiwanitg Bogen ayus 
der Schweiz (Twenty-One Sheets from Switzerland), Erster Teil (Zurich und Wintei^ 
thur, 1843), issued by Georg Herwegh. These articles, entitled “Sozialismus und 
Kommunismus”, “Philosophie der Tat” and “Die Eine und die ganze Freiheit”, 
were published anonymously. The first two of them had a note — “Written by 
the author of ‘Europaische Triarchie’” p. 232 

The term “element” in the Hegelian philosophy means a vital element of 
thought. It is used to stress that thought is a process, and that therefore 
elements in a system of thought are also phases in a movement. The term 
“feeling” (Empfindung) denotes relatively low forms of mental life in which no 
distinction is made between the subjective and objective. p 233 

^ Shortly after wnting this Preface Marx fulfilled his intention m The Holy Family, or 
Critique of Critical Criticism, written in collaboration with Engels (sec this edition, 
Vol. 4) p 234 

The expression “common humanity" (in the manuscript in French, "simple 
humanite”) was borrowed by Marx from the first volume (Chapter VIII) of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, which he used in Garnier’s French translation 
{Recherches sur la nature et les causes de la ruhesse des nations. Pans, 1802, t. I, p. 
138). All the subsequent references were given by Marx to this publication, the 
synopsis of which is conuincd in his Pans Notebooks with excerpts on political 
economy. In the present volume wherever there arc references to or quotations 
from this work by Adam Smith the corresponding pages of the English edition 
are given and references to Garnier’s edition are reproduced in square brackets, 
e.g., Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Everyman’s Library edition, Vol. 1, pp. 58-60 
IGarnicr, t. 1, pp. 132-36]. P- 235 

Marx uses the German term “Nationalokonomic" to denote both the economic 
system in the sense of science or theory, and the economic system itself, p. 239 

Loudon’s work was a translation into French of an English manuscript 
apparently never published in the original. The author did publish in English 
a short pamphlet — The Equilibrium of Population and Sustenance Demonstrated, 
Leamington, 1836. P- 244 

Unlike the quotations from a number of other French writers such as 
dxinstantin Pecqueur and Eugene Buret, which Marx gives in french in this work, 
the excerpts from ]. B. Say’s book are given in his German translation, p. 247 

From this page of the manuscript quotations from Adam Smith's book (in the 
French translation), which Marx cited so far sometimes in French and sometimes 
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in German, arc, as a rule, pven in German. In this volume the corresponding 
pages of the English edition are substituted for the French by the editors and 
Marx’s references are given in square brackets (see Note 59). p. 247 

The text published in small type here and below is not an exact quotation from 
Smith but a summary of the corresponding passages from his work. Such 
passages are subsequently given in small type but without quotation marks. 

p. 247 

The preceding page (VII) of the first manuscript does not contain any text 
relating to the sections “Profit of Capital” and “Rent of Land” (see Note 54). 

p. 251 

The whole paragraph, including the quotation from Ricardo’s book in the 
French translation by Francisco Solano Constancio: Des prtnctpes de I'Uonomie politi- 
que^ et de limpoU 2-e ed , Paris, 1835, T. II, pp. 194-95 (see the corresponding 
English edition On the Principles of Political Economy, and Taxation, London, 1817), 
and from Sismondi’s Nouveaux principes d economic politique..., Paris, 1819, T II, 
p 331 , is an excerpt from Eugene Buret’s book De la misere des classes laborieuses en 
Angleterre et en France. , Pans, 1840, T. I, pp. 6-7, note p. 257 

The allusion is to the following passage. “In a perfectly fair lottery, those who 
draw the prizes ought to gain all that is lost by those who draw the blanks. In 
a profession where twenty fail for one that succeeds, that one ought to gam all 
that should have been gained by the unsuccessful twenty.” (Smith, Wealth 
of Nations, Vol, 1, Bk. 1, p 94.) p. 258 

^ Sec Note 65. p. 262 

The Com Laws — see Note 40 p. 263 

Pages Xlll to XV are divided into two columns and not three like the other 
pages of the first manuscnpt; they conuin no text relating to the section “Rent 
of Land". On page XVI, which also has two columns, this text is in the first 
column, while on the following pages it is m the second p 264 

Marx, still using Hegel’s tcrminologv and his approach to the unity of the 
opposites, counterposes the term “Verwirkhchung” (realisation) to “Entwirkli- 
chung” (loss of reali.sation) p. 272 

Re the translation of the terms “Entfremdung” and “Eniausserung” which 
express the concept of alienation see Note 1 p. 272 

The term “species-being” (Gattungswesen) is derived from Ludwig Feuerbach’s 
philosophy where it is applied to man and mankind as a whole. p. 275 

Apparently Marx refers to Proudhon’s book Que.st-ce que la propriete?, Paris, 
1 841. P 280 

This passage shows that Marx here uses the category of wages in a broad sense, 
as an expression of antagonistic relations between the classes of capitalists and 
of wage-workers. Under “the wages” he understands “the wage-labour , the 
capitalist system as such. This idea was apparently elaborated in detail in that 
part of the manuscript which is not extant. P- 280 

This apparently refers to the conversion of individuals into members of 
civil society which is considered as the sphere of property, of material relations 
that determine all other relations. In this case Marx refers to the material rela- 
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tions of society based on private property and the antagonism of different 
classes. p. 281 

The Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 deprived poor people considered able 
to work (including children) of any public relief except a place in the workhouse, 
where they were compelled to work. p. 284 

78 ... * 

In the manuscript “sein fiir sich selbst” which is an expression of Hegel’s term 

“fiir sich” (for itself) as opposed to “an sich” (in itself) In the Hegelian philosophy 

the former means roughly explicit, conscious or defined in contrast to ‘‘an 

sich”, a synonym for immature, implicit or unconscious. p. 286 

This refers to Rh^olutions de France et de Brabant, par Camille Desmoulins 
Second Triinesire, contenant mars, avril ct mai, Paris, Tan 1'*'^ ,1790, N il6, 
p 139 sq.; N. 23, p 425 sqq , N. 26, p 580 sqq p 287 

7'his refers to Georg Ludwig Wilhelm tunke. Die am der unbesihrdnkten Theilbarkfit 
des Grundetgenthums hemorgehenden Nachtheile, Hamburg und (>otha, 1839, p. 56, In 
which there is a reference to Heinrich Leo, Studien und Skiizen zu finer Naturlehre drs 
Staates, Halle, 1833, p 102 p 287 

The third manuscript is a thick notebook the last few pages of which are blank 
The pages are divided into two columns bv a sertical line, not for the purpose of 
dividing the text according to the headings but for purely technical reasons. The 
text of the first three sections comprises pp I-XI, XIV-XXI, XXXIV-XXXVIll 
and was written as a supplement to the missing pages of the second manuscript 
Pages XI-XIII, XVII, XVIII, XXIII, XXIV, XXVI-XXXIV contain the text of 
the concluding chapter dealing with the critic ism of Hegel's dialectic (on some 
pages it IS written alcjngside the text of other sections) In some places the 
manuscript contains the author's remarks testifying to his intention to unite into 
a single whole various passages of this section separated from each other hy ilu* 
text of other sections. Pages XXIX-XI. comprise the draft Preface Finally, the 
text on the last pages (XLI-XLIII), is a self-contained essav on the power of 
money in bourgeois society p 290 

The manuscript has “als fur sich seiende Tatigkeit” For the meaning of the 

terms “fiir sich” and ‘‘an sich" in Hegel's philosophy see Nc^te 78 p 290 

Marx refers to the rise of the primitive, crude equalitanan tendencies among the 
representatives of utopian communism at the early stages of its development 
Among the medieval religious communistic communities, in particular, there was 
current a notion of the common possession of women as a feature of the future 

society depicted in the spirit of consumer communism ideals In 1534-35 the 

German Anabaptists, who seized power in Munster, tried to introduce polygamy 
in accordance with this view. Tommaso Campanclla, the author of Civitas Solis 
(earlv 17th ceniurv), re)ecied monogamy in liis ideal society I he primitive 
communistic communities were also characterised by asceticism and a hostile’ 
attitude to science and works of art Some of these primitive equalitanan 
features, the negative attitude to the arts in particular, were inherited by the 
communist trends of the first half of the 19th century, for example, by the 
rnemheis of the Frencfi secret scxieties c:)f the 183()s and 1840s (‘‘woikei- 
egaliiarians”, ‘‘humanitarians”, and so on) compnsing the followers of Babeuf 
(for a ch; racterisation of these see Engels, ‘‘Progre.s.s of Social Reform on ihe 
Continent”, pp 396-97 of this volume) p 294 

This note is given by Marx on page V of the manuscript where it is separated by 
a hon/ontal line fiom the main text, hut according to its meaning it reteis ici this 
scMUence 1> 295 
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This part of the manuscript shows clearly the peculiarity of the terminology used 
by Marx in his works. At the time he had not worked out terms adequately 
expressing the conceptions of scientific communism he was then evolving and 
was still under the influence of Feuerbach in that respect. Hence the difference 
in the use of words in his early and subsequent, mature writings. In the 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 the word “socialism” is used to 
denote the stage of society at which it has carried out a revolutionary trans- 
formation, abolished private property, class antagonisms, alienation and so on. 
In the same sense Marx used the expression "communism equals humanism”. 
At that lime he understood the term "communism as such” not as the final 
goal of revolutionary transformation but as the process of this transformation, 
development leading up to that goal, a lower stage of the process p. ?104 

This expression apparently refers to the theory of the Knglish geologist Sii 
Charles Lyell who, in his three-volume woik The Pimnples o] Geology (1830-33), 
proved the evolution of the earth’s crust and refuted the popular theory of 
cataclysms Lyell used the term "historical geology" for his theory. The term 
“geognosy” was introduced by the 18th-century (German scientist Abraham 
Werner, a spec ialist m mineralogy, and it was used also by Alexander Humboldt 

p 30.5 

This statement is interpreted differently by researchers. Many of them maintain 
that Marx here meant crude equalitanan communism, such as that propounded 
by Babeuf and his followers. While recognising the historic role of that 
communism, he thought it impossible to ignore its weak points It seems more 
justifiable, however, to interpret this passage proceeding from the peculiarity of 
terms used in the manuscript (see Note 8.5) Marx here used the term "tom- 
munism” to mean not the higher phase of classless society (which he at the time 
denoted as "soiialism” or "communism equalling humanism”) but movement 
(in various forms, including primitive forms of equalitanan communism at the 
early stage) directed at us achievement, a revolutionary transformation process of 
transition to it. Marx emphasi.sed that this process should not be considered as 
an end in itself, but that it is a necessary, though a transitional, stage in attaining 
the future social system, which will be characiensed by new features distinct 
fioin those proper to this stage P 

« Page XI (in part) and pages XII and XIII are taken up by a text relating to the 
concluding chapter (see Note 81) P 


The gi eater part of this page as well as part of the preceding page 
comprises a lext relating to the concluding chaplet (see Note 81) p- * 

" Apparently Marx refers n, a to.mula of the C.crman philosopher 
adherent of subjective idealism 

' The preceding pages starting from p XXI. which is partly taken up by a text 
relating to this section, contain the lext of the tonduding chapter p. 316 


* In some of his early writings Marx already uses the term 

C’.csellschaff to mean two things: (I) tn a broader sen^, “ 

societv icgardless of the historual stage of us development the 
material relations which determine political institutions „„ \hat 

the narrow sense the material relations of bourgeois society (later on, mat 
socim a- whoL), of capitahsm. Hence, the term has been translated accord.., u 
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to its concrete meaning in the context as “civil society" in the first case and 
“bourgeois society” in the second. p. 317 

The two previous pages of the manuscript contain the draft Preface to the 
whole work, which is published on pages 231-34. p. 322 

Ontology — in some philosophical systems a theory about being, about the nature 
of things. p. 322 

Originally the section on the Hegelian dialectic was apparently conceived by 
Marx as a philosophical digression in the section of the third manuscript which 
is published under the heading “Private Property and Communism” and was 
written together with other sections as an addition to separate pages of t|he 
second manuscnpi (see pp 293-30b of this volume). 'Pherefore Marx markipd 
the beginning' of this section (p. XI in the manuscript) as point 6, considering\it 
to be the continuation of the five points of the preceding section. He marked 
point 7 the beginning of the following section, headed ‘Human Requirements 
and Division of Labour Under the Rule of Piivate Property”, on page XIV of 
the manuscript However, when dealing with this subject on subsequent pages of 
his manuscript, Marx decided to collect the whole material intc^ a separate, 
concluding chapter and mentioned this in his draft Preface The chapter, like a 
number of other sections of the manuscript, was not finished While writing it. 
Marx made special excerpts from the last chapter (“Absolute Knowledge”) of 
Hegel’s Phdnomenologxe des Geistes, which are in the same notebook as the third 
manuscript (these excerpts are not reproduced in this edition) p. 326 

The reference is not quite accurate On page 193 of the work mentioned, Bruno 
Bauer polemises not against the anti-Hegelian Herr Gruppe but against the 
Right Hegelian Marheineke. p. 327 

Marx here refers to Feuerbach’s critical observations on HegeJ in §§ 29-30 of his 
Grundsdtze der Phibsophie der Zukunft. 

This note is given at the bottom of page XIII of the third manuscript 
without any indication what it refers to. The asterisk after the sentence to which 
it seems to refer is given by the editors. p. 829 

Here on page XVII of the third manuscript (part of which comprises a text 
relating to the section “Human Requirements and Division of Labour Under the 
Rule of Private Property”) Marx gave the note, “see p XII I", which proves that 
this text IS the ccjntinuation of the section dealing with the critical analysis of the 
Hegelian dialectic begun on pp XI-XIIl p 331 

At the end of page XVIII of the third manuscript there is a note by Marx: 
“continued on p. XXII”. However number XXII was omitted by Marx in 
paging (see Note 54). 'Fhe text of the given chapter is continued on the page 
marked by the author as XXIII, which is also confirmed by his remark on if 
"see p. XVIH”. p 332 

Marx apparently refers here not only to the identity of Hegel’s views on labour 
and some other categories of political economy with those of the English 
classical economists but also to his profound knowledge of economic writings 
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In lectures he delivered at Jena University in 1803-04 Hegel cited Adam 
Smith’s work. In his Philosophie des Rechts (§ 189) he mentions Smith, Say and 
Ricardo and notes the rapid development of economic thought. p. 333 

Hegel uses the term “thinghood” (Dingheit) in his work Phdnomevologie des 
Geistes to denote an abstract, universal, mediating link in the process ot 
cognition; “thinghood” reveals the generality of the specific properties of 
individual things. The synonym for it is “pure essence” (das reine Wesen). 

p. 334 

These eight points of the “surmounting of the object of consciousness”, 
expressed “in all its aspects”, are copied nearly word for word from §§ 1 and 3 
of the last chapter ("Absolute Knowledge”) of Hegel's Phanomenologie des 
Geistes. p. 335 

Number XXV was omitted by Marx in paging the third manuscript, p. 335 

Marx refers to § 30 of Feuerbach’s Grundsdtze der Pnilosophie der Zukunft, which 
says: “Hegel is a thinker who surpasses himself in thinking”. p. 339 

This enumeration gives the ma|or categories of Hegel’s Enryrlopddie der 
phxlosophxschen Wtssenschafien in the order m which they are examined by 
Hegel. Similarly, the categories reproduced by Marx above (on p. 340) from 
“civil law” to “world history", are given in the order in which they appear in 
Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts. p. 341 


This letter was written soon after the termination of the talks which Marx had 
with Arnold Ruge from March to September 1843, on the question of 
publishing the Dfut.sfh-FranK'm.sfhi' Jahrhucher (see Note 15), The letter was 
connected with Marx's intention to enlist advanced German and French 
intellectuals to contribute to the journal. At the end of October 1843 Marx 
went from Kreuznach to Paris, where the journal was to be published. 

This letter was first published in English in abridged form in the book Karl 
Marx Early Texts, translated and edited by David MtLellan, Oxford, 1971 

p 349 

As follows from Fcucibach’s reply to Marx on October 25, 1843, Feuerbach 
when mentioning a book against Schelling, which was soon to appear, referred 
not to his own work, but to that of his friend and follower Kapp: Friedrich 
Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling, Leipzig, 1843. P 


' Marx ironically calls Schelling the 38th member of the German Confederation, 
The Confederation uniting 33 German states and 4 free cities was established 
at the 1815 Congress of Vienna with a view to ending feudal disunity in 
Germany. P' 


no 


According to the Prussian censorship instructions all publications of 21 
signatures and more were not subject to preliminary censorship. p 350 


rhe reference is to German public opinion on the controversy over the book of 
he German theologian Paulus about SchelUng’s philosophy of revelation. Aher 
his book was published in 1843 Schelling brought in several law-suits against 
he author demanding that dues should be paid to him for quotatmns from his 
ectures. The proceedings were widely commented in the press. This incident 
prompted Heinrich Heine to write his satirical poem Ktrchenrat 
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Although in his letter of October 25, 1843, Feuerbach fully agreed with the 
appraisal of the political tendencies of Schelling’s philosophy given by Marx in 
his letter, he nevertheless refused to send an article on Schelling for the 
Deutsch’Franzdstsche Jahrbiicher on the plea that he was occupied with other 
plans. p. 351 

Xhis letter concerns the circumstances of publication of the Deutsch-Franzosische 
Jahrbucher which was printed in the printshop of the publisher Frobel. 
Apparently some of the manuscripts were forwarded directly to Frobel. 

p. 351 

See Note 111 p 359 

This letter was first published in English in the book. Karl Marx. Eari^ 
Texts, translated and edited by David McLellan, Oxford, 1971. p 3 . 5 ^ 

The English translation of Feuerbach’s des Chnstenihums was appar- 

ently never published. The French translation was published in the book. 
A. H, Ewerbeck, Quest-ce que la religion d'aprh la nouvelle philosophie allemande. 
Pans, 1850 p. 354 

The statements quoted here and some lines below were taken by Marx from 
articles published in the Allgemetne Literatur-Zeitung, issues V and VI, 1844. 
Marx criticised them in chapters seven and nine of The Holy Family (see this 

edition, Vol. 4) p 356 

The summary of the first volume of the Jacobin Lcvasseur’s Memoirs wa.s 

compiled by Marx m connection with his plans to wnte a work on the history of 
the French Revolution. Marx began to be interested in the revolutionary events 
in France at the end of the eighteenth century as early as the summer of 1843, 
as can be seen from his excerpts from special works on this subject by the 
German historians Wachsmuth and Ludwig contained in the Kreuznach 
Notebooks. As evidenced by A Ruge (Ruge's letters to Feuerbach of Mav 15. 
1844, to Fleiischer of May 20 and July 9, 1844 — see A Ruges Briejwechsel und 
7 agebuchbldtter, Bd. I, Berlin, 1886), after he had moved to Pans in the autumn 
of 1843, Marx planned to Nvnie a work on the history of the Preiuh 
Convention. He worked on it during several months of 1844, reading a lot of 
material, including the press of the time, memoirs of contemporaries, etc In 
1845 the radical Trier’sche Zeitung also wrote about these plans of Marx, which 
were never realised, in (onnettifin with Marx’s banishment from France 
Excerpts from Levasseur's Memoirs were published in the newspaper V^orwdrts.' 
in 1844, evidently on Marx's advice 

Tlie time when this conspectus was compiled apparently coincided with the 
beginning of Marx’s economic research it is contained in the thud notelKiok of 
the scries with excerpts from the works of economists which Marx made since 
his arrival in Pans to August 1844. Besides the summary of Levasseur’s 
Memoirs, the notebook contains the end of the excerpts from the French 
translation of Adam Smith’s WealUi of Nations begun in the second notebook. 

The pages of the notebook arc divided into two columns by a vertical line 
On the left-hand side Marx wrote direct quotations from the book in French 
(only one quotation is in German) or gave brief rendering in Orman of 
separate passages Marx’s own text consists of laconic comments and references 
which arc typed in long primer in this edition. On the right-hand side there is 
more coherent rendering of the book’s contents to which Marx gave the title; "Th( 
Between the Monugnards and the Girondi.sis” The whole text is in 
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German with the exception of some French terms and expressions which are 
given in the original in this edition. In some cases, especially when assessing 
events and public figures, Marx also quotes from Levasseur’s text word for 
word or almost word for word in Carman. These passages are typied in small 
tyj>e (the quotation marks being the editors’) 

In this edition we publish first the text of the left columns under the 
subheading “Excerpts”, and then the text of the summary proper, written in 
the right columns. The italics are Marx’s. p. 361 


On June 20, 1792, a mass manifestation took place in Paris in front of the 
Legislative Assembly and the royal palace of the Tuileries. The participants 
demanded cancellation of the royal veto on the decree of the establishment of a 
camp of Marseilles volunteers (federes) near Paris and restoration to their 
ministerial posts of the Girondist leaders dismissed by the king. The actual 
refusal to meet these demands made the atmosphere still more tense. The 
Mayor of Pans, the Girondist Petion, dismissed from his post for supporting 
the manifestation, was recalled under the pressure of the Parisian sections in 
mid-July 1792. During the month of July 1792, despite the royal veto, 
detachments of federes continued to arrive in Paris from Marseilles and other 
towns. This strengthened the movement for the abolition of the monarchy and 
made for an energetic rebuff to the external enemies of the revolution 

p. 361 


On April 20, 1792, the Legislative Assembly voted the decree on the 

declaration of war on Austria, which marked the beginning of revolutionary 
Frances prolonged armed struggle against the coalition of counter- 
levolutionarv states This act was preceded by intense war propaganda on the 
part of the jacobin C'.lub (Appeals of Februar> 15 and 17, 1792) conducted 
under the influence ol (iirondists. Representatives of the Left wing of the Club 
(Robespierre and others), on the contrary, considered it necessary to put off as 
long as possible the inevitable military conflict with the aim of gaming time for 
strengthening rev olutionarv order 

The Jacobin Club (“Societe des arms dc la constitution”) founded in Oaober 
1789 iiiiliallv united the representatives of different political trends in the 

anti-absolutisi camp In |uiv 1 79 1 . following the inter nal struggle, the moderate 

constitutionalists left the Club, and after the uprising of August 10. 1792, the 
(hrondists followed suit The influence of the rev olutionarv -democratic circles 
(lacobins) then prevailed entirely Having l>ecome their party centre, the C ub. 
with Its branches in the prov lines, plaved an outstanding part in 
levolulioiiarv transfoi nialions 

o On the page mentioned Le^asseur «iues about the ambiguous position of 
(ieneral Lafayette, one of the leaders of the moderate liberal constitutionalists 
0,1 the eve oi the uprising ol August H*. 1792. He en,oyed the 
neithei of the roval couil noi ot llie levolutumaiv-patriotic camp. p 

'* Augusl 10. 1792— the dav ol the overthrow of the monarchy in Fiance a^s^a 
result ol a popular upiising 

- ,nteryegnu.-.he period ‘--een .he upii.ng of 

convocation of the Cainvention on Septemb .. . • . ma,.ked by acute 

open session was held on the 2 1st ‘>f f ' dutioTarv Paril Corn- 

struggle ^tween fo^ municipal counril during the 

:;::;.gtf ^:g" s^ratHu^ji ll: actions of the ‘:nsurge.its. p 362 
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The Convention Committee consisted of a President to be re-elected every 
fortnight and six secretaries p. S62 

FeuUlants — moderate liberal constitutionalists whose represenutives (the 
Lameth brothers and others) left the Jacobin Club on July 16, 1791, after it 
adopted a petition for the dethroning of the king (see Note 1 19), and formed 
their own political club (they met in a house formerly occupied by the religious 
order bearing the name of the Feuillants, which was abolished in 1789). Having 
a considerable influence among the members of the Legislative Assembly, they 
strove in the interests of the big bourgeoisie and the liberal nobility to prevent 
the development of the revolution. p. 363 

On these pages Levasseur refutes the Girondists’ accusations against the leaders 
of the Montagnards that they had been bribed by the emigres and forei^ 
agents. He characterises Damon, Robespierre and Marat (the latter with the 
reservation that he docs not agree with his “wild” theories) as unselfish leader^ 
devoted to the revolution. p. 363 

On these pages Levasseur cites Marat’s speech in his self-defence in the 
Convention on September 25, 1792. In this speech Marat succeeded in proving 
the groundlessness of the Girondist accusation of incitement to revolt against 
the Convention and in defeating the proposal that his activity should be 
censured. Although Levasseur disliked Marat, he was compelled to admit 
the courage and composure with which he fought this campaign of slander and 
hatred launched by his opponents. p. 364 

In Levasseur’s book- “It was difficult for the long-winded and garrulous 
eloquence of the latter to compete with the empty trumpery of Louvei ” Furthei 
Levasseur speaks about the unsubstantiated accusations that Robespierre aimed 
at dictatorship and instigated reprisals against royalist prisoners in September 
1792. In his speech in the Convention on November 5, 1792, Robespierre fully 
disproved these Girondist insinuations. p 365 

The discussion of Buzot’s proposal which envisaged that the decree on the 
expatriation of the dethroned Bourbons should apply to the secondary branch 
of the dynasty as well — the family of the Duke of Orleans — was postponed by 
a majority vote. Levasseur states that many members of the Convention feared 
that expatnation of the former Duke of Orleans, Philippe Egalite, would be a 
dangerous precedent of violating a deputy's immunity p. 365 

On these pages Levasseur characterises the Girondists as a party whose activity 
objectively played into the hands of counter-revolutionary forces. 
“Though they were ardent republicans, they, unfortunately, fought on the side 
of the royalists, and, what is worse, concealed some of the royalists amidst them- 
selves.” p- 365 

On September 2-5, 1792, when the enemy armies were launching an offensive, 
in an atmosphere of disturbing rumours of counter-revolutionary conspiracies 
and preparations of reprisals against the families of patriots who fought the 
foreign enemies, the popular masses of Paris stormed the prisons, organised 
improvised courts and executed about a thousand prisoners who were supporters 
of the monarchy. These spontaneous terroristic actions of the people were used 
by the Girondists to accuse the jacobins of organi.sing the September massacres 

p 361) 
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*** The question of performance of religious ntes arose in the Convention in 
connection with the discussion of the report on the primary education on 
December 12 and 14, 1792. The proposal to introduce religious education in 
the primary schools was rejected during the debate, but at the same time 
prominent Montagnard leaders (Robespierre, Danton) came out against some 
deputies who proposed the general prohibition of religious rites. 

Under the Decree on Means of Subsistence is meant the repeal of the corn 
trade restrictions and the decision on the armed suppression of the movement 
for fixed prices adopted by the Convention under pressure of the Girondists in 
December 1792. These measures strongly infringed the interests of the masses 
who were suffering from shortage of food and the soaring prices. During this 
period the Montagnards did not support the popular demands for fixed prices 
on bread and other products but at the same time they rejected the principle of 
unrestricted freedom of trade upheld by the Girondists Thus, speaking on the 
food question on December 2, 1792, Levasseur advocated the necessity of 
compulsory measures against sabotage by the farmers and grain merchants. 

p. 37 1 

On March 10, 1793, representatives of the most radical plebeian trend in the 
revolutionai ) tamp, called “les eniages”, who wanted fixed prices, scKial 
measures against poverty, punishment of profiteers, etc , attempted to stir up a 
rebellion. Participants in the rebellion, during which two Girondist printshops 
were smashed up, wrote a petition in which they demanded the expulsion of 
the Girondists from the Convention. However, not being supported by the 
Jacobins, who were afraid to oppose the Girondists openly, ‘‘les enrages” did 
not attain their goal. 

The Cordelier Club (‘‘Societe des amis droits de Thom me el dii ( itoyen”)— one 
of the most radical democratic organisations during the French Revolution, 
founded in 1790. The Left-wing Jacobins had a majority in the Club Despite 
the fact that “les enrages” took part in its activities, it did not support their 
action of March 10, 1793 P’ 


On May 31 and June 2, 1793, a popular uprising took place in Pans resulting in 
the expulsion of the Girondists from the C'.onvention. A revolutionary-democrat- 
ic dictatorship of the jacobins supported by the masses was established. The 
success of the uprising was achieved through the unity of the revolutionary 
forces (Jacobins, “les enrages”) in their struggle against the political supremacy 
of the Girondist Party which became an exponent of the counter-revolutionary 
tendencies of the big bourgeoisie P ' 


1S4 


According to Levasseur s statement Danton described Dumouricz ex- 

tremely talented general, but having political convictions which were doubtful 
from the point of view of the republicans. Danton pointed to Dumounez 
extreme ambition, his obvious reluctance to submit to the Convention s control 
and his tendency to surround himself with flatterers and plotters p 


I3*i - 


The aggravation of the food ensts. the growing discontent of the masses and 
the agitadon of “les enrages” for fixed prices compelled the Convention to discuss 
the f^ question again in the spring of 179S. Talcing into consideration the senti- 
men^f people the Jacobins this time spoke in favour of fixing the max, mum 
prices on corroTspite L Girondists' resistance the decree on maximum corn 
prices was adopted on May 4, 1793. 
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The summary of Engels’ article “Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy” is 
in the fifth notebook of excerpts from the works of economists made by Marx 
when he was in Paris (concerning the Paris Notebooks see Note 48). The 
conspectuses and excerpts in the fifth notebook were probably made in the first 
half of 1844. p. 375 

Letters from London — a series of articles written by Engels and printed in 
May-June 1 843 in the progressive journal Schwetzerischer Republikaner published 
by German emigrants (Frobel and others) in Zurich. They were actually the 
continuation of Engels’ reports on the social and political conflicts in England 
which he published in the Rheintsche Zettung at the end of 1842, soon after his 
arrival in that country (see this edition, Vol. 2). In early 1843 Engejs 
temporarily interrupted his activity as a journalist owing, on the one hand, tp 
his intensive study of social conditions in England, the English laboul 
movement and English socialist literature and, on the other, to the closure or, 
the Rheinische Zeitung in the spring of 1843. Later, especially from the autumn 
of 1843, Engels began to contribute to the labour and scKialist newspapers in 
England and on the Continent. 

Only the fourth article from the series Letters from London was published in 
English, in the collection* Marx and Engels, heland and the Irish Question, 
Moscow*, 1971 p 379 

The Anti-Com Law League — see Note 40 p 379 

139 People’s Charter, containing the demands of the C'.hartisis, was published on 

May 8, 1838, in the form of a bill to be submitted to Parliament It consisted ot 
SIX points* universal suffrage (for men over 21), annual parliaments, vote by 
ballot, equal electoral districts, abolition of the property qualifications for M. P.s, 
and remuneration of M P.s. p 379 

140 English edition of Strauss’ bcwik Das Lehen Jesu was put out by Hethering- 

ton Publishers in 1842 in weekly instalments p 380 

Graham’s Bill "For Regulating the Employment of C>hiidren and V'oung 
Persons in Factories, and for the Better Educaiicm of C.hildren in Factory Districts” 
was submitted to the House of C-ommons on March 7. 1843 (see Hnnsard\ 
Parliamentary Debates' Third series, Vol LXVll, Second Volume of the Session. 
Lcindon, 1843, p 422 sqq ) p. 381 

Engels quotes from an article in the Allgemeine Zeitung No. 1 10, April 20, 1843, 
datelined: “London, 13 April” p. 382 

The National Charter Association, founded in July 1840, was the first mass 
workers’ party in the history of the labour movement, numbering up to 50 
thousand members in the years of the rise of the Chartist movement. The lack 
of ideological and tactical unity among its members and the petty -bourgeois 
ideology of the majority of the Chartist leaders affected the activities of the 
Association. After the defeat of Chartism in 1848, the Association declined and 
it ceased its activity in the 1850.s p. 383 

The editorial board of the Schwetierische Republikaner gave the following note 
to this passage. “This cornprrsc^s 1,767,500 Rhenish FI., a sum which, according 
to our continental notions of ‘the poor’ is scarcely probable.” p. 384 

The reference is apparently to the project to establish a special fund for buying 
plots of land and distributing them among workers. This plan was proposed by 
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the Chartist leader Feargus O Connor as early as 1838; he tried more than 
once to put It into effect; m 1845. with this aim in view, he founded the 
Chartist Land Co-operative Society, which was also a failure p. 384 


No article by Engels on this subject was published in the Schweizerische Repub- 
likaner. Later Engels wrote about the Chartists’ attitude towards the Anti-Corn 
Law League in his book The Condition of the Working-Class in England (Chapter 
“Labour Movements", see this edition, Vol. 4) p. 384 

The reference is to the following passage from Robert Owen's work The 
Marriage System of the New Moral World, Leeds, 1838: “1 resume the subject of 
marriage because it is the source of more demoralisation, crime, and misery 
than any other single cause, with the exception of religion and private 
property; and these three together form the great trinity of causes of crime 
and immorality among mankind ” (P. 54 ) p 

An appaienl reference to the following editions: J. J Rousseau, An Inquiry into 
the Nature of the Social Contract, or Principles of Political Right, 184 [ [Holbach,] 
System of Nature, Ixmdon, 1817 Announcements of popular and cheap editions 
of the classics of French philosophy were published in Owen’s weekly The New 
Moral World p- 387 


The Act of Union with England was imposed on Ireland by the English 
Cover iment after the suppression of the Irish rebellion in 1798. The Union, 
which came into forte on January L 1801, abolished an autonomous Irish 
Parliament and made Ireland still more dependent on England. The demand 
for the repeal of the Union became a most popular watchword in Ireland after 
the 182()s. However, the Irish liberals who were at the head of the national 
liberation movement (O’Connell and others) considered the agitation for the 
icpeal oi the Union only as a means of obtaining concessions for the Irish 
bourgeoisie and landowners from the English CK)vernment In 1835 O’Connell 
came to an agreement with the English Whigs and stopped agitation altogether. 
Under the impact of the mass movement, however, the Irish liberals were 
compelled in 1840 to found an Association ot Repealers, which they tiiecl to 
direct onto the path of compromise with the English ruling classes p. 389 


ir>0 principal tenant — a middleman who leased land directly from the land- 

owner and then let it m small plots to subtenants, who in their turn often 
parcelled out these plots and let them too. P 

The second Chartist petition demanding the adoption of the Peoples Charier 

was written bv the Executive Committee of the National Charter 

and submitted to Parliament in May 1842 It also demanded for 

right to annul the forced Act of Union of 1801 Despite this, the Irish hWals 

fa. from supporting the Chartists’ agitation, look a hostile attitude towards the 

Chartists P 

'** With the article ‘ Progress of Social Reform on the Continent” Engels started 
contributing to the f.oudon socialist weekly The Mora World. 

Ae Rational Soc^ty founded by Robert Owen. The article was soppl ed with 
Lte, (reproduced at the end of this volume). Almost at the same time the 
arTcIe wa^s published in an abridged form in the Chartist newspaper The 
Souhem Star Nos. 313 and 315. November 11 and 25. 1843 _ 

The article was welcomed in English proletarian and “"*'■** 
editor of the weekly. Fleming, noted in 1844 that the English readers had got 
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to know some representatives of continental socialism, in particular Willu lin 
Weitling, thanks to the appearance at the end of the previous year of a serit s 
of articles ably written by a German living in England {The New Moral Woild, 
1844, No. 14, p. 1 10). The editorial board of The Northern Star assessed Engels’ 
article as “an interesting ... exposition of ^Continental Communism* from the pcMi 
of one who was master of his subject, because he knew the facts with which lu* 
made the public acquainted” (The Northern Star No. 386, May 4, 1844). 

Engels continued to contribute to the organ of the English Owenists after lu 
left England in August 1844 up to May 1845. p. 392 

The English translation of Buonarroti’s book was published in London in 1836 
under the title Buonarrotis History of Babeuf's Conspiracy for Equality; with fie 
Author's Reflections on the Causes and Character of the French Revolution, and 
Estimate of the Leading Men and Events of that Epoch. The translation was mad^e 
by Bronterre O’Brien, one of the leaders and theoreticians of Chartism 

p 393 

154 reference is to the group of English Utopian Socialists who in 1842 

founded the colony-commune Concordium in Ham Common near London, 
followers of the English mystic J P Greaves, the Ham Common Socialists 
preached moral self-perfection and an ascetic way of life The colony did not 
survive long p 394 

The editors of The \ew Moral World supplied the following note to this pass.o.'t* 
"A few years since we gave a complete exposition of the sy.stem in a senes of 
articles in this Journal ” The author of the note meant two large senes of 
articles: “Socialism in France. Charles Fourier” and “Fouriensm”, the first vsas 
published in The New Moral World in 1839 (Nos 45-46, 48, 49), the second in 
1839-40 (Nos. 53. 55, 57, 61-63, 71. 7.3-75). p. 39") 

156 editors of The New Moral World gave the following note to this passage 

“Now entitled Democratie Pacifique." Besides the daily newspapier La Dhnocratie 
Pacifique, published since August 1843, the Fourienst.s continued to publish La 
Phalange as a theoretical journal p 396 

Engels refers here to a series of armed actions by the French proletariat 
directed against the regime of the bourgeois July monarchy and also to the 
workers’ active participation in the uprisings led by the republican secret 
societies The major events in the 1830s were, the uprisings of Lyons workers 
at the end of November 1831 and in April 1834, and also republican revolts m 
Pans on June 5, 1832, April 13-14. 1834, and May 12, 1839, the m.nn 
participants in vs huh were workers p ‘Vn) 

'‘TravailLeurs Egalitaires" — a secret society of the French Q)mmunls^^ 
BalM>uvist.s, which sprang up in 184(1 and consisted mainly of workrts 
Humanitarians — a secret society of Caimmunisis-BalKiuvisis, who in 1841 tallied 
arcjund the newspaper LHumanitaire The.se two societies were unclci tin 
ideological influence of Theodore Dc/amy and belonged to the revolutioii.n \ 
and materialist trend m French iitcipian communism p 39, 

The editors of The New Moral World gave the following note to this sentence 
“It is proper to reiterate that the Icarian Communists, in their organ, the 
Populaire, have, in the strongc,st manner, disowned all participation in sec ref 
societies, and affixed the names of their leaders to public documents 
expositions of their principles and objects.” p ^^9/ 
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Harmony — the name of a 
Robert Owen in Hampshire 
1846. 


communistic colony founded by the followers of 
in 1841; the colony survived till the beginning of 

p. 398 


The public debate between J Watts, who was at that time an active proponent 
rf.Owenism, and the Chartist speaker J.Bairstow took plate in Manchester on 
October 11, 12 and 13, 1843. Engels apparently attended it. p. S98 


Munzer’s communist revolutionary ideas, which are mentioned below, were 
expounded in a series of pamphlets issued by him on the eve and during the 
Peasant War in C»ermany (1524-25), in particular in the proclamation; “Aus- 
gedruckte Entblossung des falschen Glaubens der ungeireuen Welt durchs 
Zcugnis des Evangelions Lucae, vorgetragen der elenden erbarmhchen Christ- 
enheit zur Erinnerung ihres Irrsals”, published in the autumn of 1524 in 
Miiihausen Later Engels called this pamphlet “a highly inciting paper” 
(see F Engels, The Peasant War in (Germany, Ch. 11, ihi» edition, Vol 10). 

p 400 

Engels’ statement is based on the piospecius of Wilhelm Weitling’s book Das 
Evangelium der armen Sunder which was published at that time. The book itself 
was published only in 1845 in Berne under the title Das Evangelium etnes armen 
Sunders p 402 


The Federal Diet— the supreme body ol the German Confederation (1815-66) 
consisting of representatives of the German states, it defended the conservative 
monarchical regime in Germany p 406 

The reference is to a letter written by the democratic poet Georg Herwegh to 
Frederick William IV in which he accused the king of bieaking his promise to 
introduce the freedom of the press and, in particular, ot banning the radical 
monthly Der deutsche Bote am der Schweiz, which was being prepared for 
printing at the time Herwegh’s letter appeared in the Leipziger Allgemeine 
Zeitung on December 24, 1H42. this led to the banning of the newspaper and 
Herwegh's banishment from Pans In England the letter was publishecl in The 
Times on January 16, 1843, in The Morning Herald on January 17, 1843, and in 
other newspapers p. 406 

Engels’ article on this subject did not appear in The Xew Moral World p 407 

Edgar Bauer was sentenced to foui sears' imprisonment for his book Der Streit 
der Kritik nut Kirche und Stoat, G.hailottenburg, 1843, confiscated by the 
Prussian (Kivernmenl p. 407 


During his stay in England Engels attended meetings organised by members of 
the (>hartist movement and tried to establish personal contacts with its leaders. 
In the autumn c^f 1843 he visited Leeds, where the central Chartist irgan, The 
Northern Star, was published at the time, and got acquainted with its editor 
Cieorge Julian Harney, a prominent figure in the revolutionary wing of the 
f-hartist Party. Engels introduced him.self. Harney recalled, as a permanent 
reader of The Northern Star, wdio was vers much interested in the Chartist 
niovemeiii As a result of this meeting Engels started contributing to the 
Chartist press, but at first only incidentally On November 1 1 and 25. 1843, 
The Northern Star reprinted with some abndgements Engels’ article “Progress of 
Social Reform on the C^ontincnt” immediately aftei its first publication in the 
weekly The New Moral World Two weeks later these notes connected with the 
above-mentioned article appeared in the C.hartisi paper Thev also appealed in 
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The New Moral World. In this volume they are published as one article. Closely 
connected with these is the short report “The Press and the German Despots” 
published in The Northern Star on February 3, 1844 (see this volume, p. 417). 
Later Engels proposed to the editors that he would systematically contribute to 
the paper reports about events on the Continent (see his letter to the editor of 
The Northern Star, p. 514 of this volume). From that time on Engels’ articles and 
reports were regularly published in the newspaper. After his departure from 
England in August 1844 his reports ceased to appear in the paper but were 
resumed in the autumn of 1845. (In the summer of that year Engels visited 
England once more and again met Harney.) He contributed to The Northern 
Star till 1850. p. 409 

169 reference is to the League of the Just, a secret revolutionary organisation 

founded in 1836 by German proletarianiscd emigrant craftsmen in Paris, 
Besides France, League branches existed in Germany, England and Switzer- 
land. A great role in their organisation was played by Weitling Various 
theories of utopian communism and socialism, in particular Weitlingism, 
formed the ideological foundation of the League. The emigrant workers of 
other nationalities also participated in the League’s activities The international- 
isation of the League and the evolution of its members’ views under the 
influence of the ideas of Marx and Engels led to its reorganisation into the 
Cxjmmunist League in 1847 

By the time of the publication of this article the final verdict of the 
Weitling case was not yet pronounced. At the end of December 1843, the 
Supreme Court of Appeal of the Swiss Bund sentenced Weitling to 10 months 
of imprisonment and 5-year exile from Switzerland on the basis of the appeal 
of the prosecutor who protested the decision of the court of the Zurich canton 

p 409 

The reference is to the anonymous article The Communists in Germany 
published in The Times on December 29, 1843, and reprinted in The New Moral 
World No. 28 on January 6, 1844 Engels cites from ifns artide below p 410 

The reference is to the Pans upiising of Ma\ 12. 1839, picpareclb> the secret 
republican scxrialist Societe des Saisons headed b\ Loins Auguste Blancpn and 
Armand Barbes, the upnsing was suppressed by troops and the National 
Guard p 410 

Repealers — see Note 149 p. 411 

Engels alludes to prominent members of the League of the Just the type-setter 
Karl Schapper, the watchmaker Joseph Moll and others, connected with the 
Blanquist secret Societe des Saisons which organised the Pans uprising of May 
12, 1839. Schapper and Moll took part in the uprising, were prosecuted by the 
French authorities and compelled to leave for England, where they headed 
local branches of the League. Engels made their acquaintance in the spring of 
1843 in London, as he wrote later in his article “On the History of the 

Communist League". p 411 

On May 27, 1832, a political manifestation took place neai the castle of 
Hambach in Bavanan Pfalz, which was organised by lepresentatnes of the 
Cierman liberal and radical Ixiuigeoisie. Participants of the “Hambac h festival 
launched an apf^ieal to fight for the uiiifiralion of Germany, foi the bourgeois 
freedcjms and constitutional reforms 
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On July 27, 1834, on the occasion of the anniversary of thejuly revolution 
in France a large meeting in defence of the idea of German unification was 
held in Steinhdlzli near Berne (Switzerland) on the initiative of the German 
emigrants. p. 412 

Rebeccailes — members of the peasant movement in South Wales in 1843-44 
demanding the removal of tollgates. The leader of the movement acted under 
the assumed name of Rebecca, a personage from the Bible. The Rebeccaites 
acted at night dressed in women’s clothes. p. 412 

Voigtland — the name given to one of the working-class districts in Berlin. Saint 
Giles* — a district of London populated by poor people. p. 415 

The double issue of the Deutsch-Framosische Jahrbiicher (No. 1-2) was put out at 
the end of February 1844. p, 416 


The Final Protocol of the 1834 Vienna Cr,nierencc of the ministers of the 
states of the German Confederation envisaged measures for suppressing the 
liberal and democratic movement in Germany, stricter censorship and mutual 
support of the states in the struggle against the liberal and radical opposition. 
This Protocol as well as the decisions of the Federal Diet (the supreme body of 
the German Confederation) issued in ]une-]uly 1832 on the prohibition of 
popular societies and meetings and also on rendering military aid to those 
German states which were in danger of an uprising of their subjects was the 
answer of the ruling circles of Germany to the unrest in the country caused by 
the July revolution of 1830 in France. The chief inspirer of these police 
measures was the Austrian Chancellor Metternich. 

The Protocol of the Vienna Conference and the reactionary decision of the 
1819 Karlsbad Conference of the representatives of the German states, which 
had been kept secret, were published by the German liberal publicist and 
historian K. G, Wclcker in his book Wichtxge Urkunden fiir den Rechtszustand der 
dentschen Nation, Mannheim. 1844. Even before the book was put out the 
contents of the Protocol had been known to democratic circles and published in 
the (.ciiiMri emigrant press, in particular in the Pans Voru'drti/ in January 
1844 The text was also reprinted in the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbiicher at the 
end of February 1844. p. 417 


The reference is to the trial of O’Connell and eight other leaders of the Repeal 
rnosement which started iii January 1844 Taking advantage of the waverings 
among the Insh hberal leaders feanng the scope of the movernent, the Tcjry 
government wanted to deal a smashing blow at the movement by staging this 
tnal. In February 1844 O’Connell and his followers were sentenced to various 
terms of impnsonment up to twelve months However, under the impact of 
mass protest the House of Lords soon quashed the sentence P- 

The Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy is the first economic 
bv Engels It was one of the principal works published in the Deutsch- 
Franibfische Jahrbucher, and together with the programme ^ 

Marx il de.irm.ned the journals communtst trend, ^arx -s very much 
interested in this work of Engels and wrote a summary of it (see pp. 375 76 ot 
this volume). Later on he mentioned this work more than once in ‘ « 

irth^Preface to the first edition of A Conmimlion to the CrUu,ue of PolxMal 
M.„ died I, . -bnlium on 

categories". Despite the fact that the work the iXenre 

which are inevitable at the earlier stage of the formation of ideas, the influen 
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of Feuerbach's abstract humanism which had not yet been completely over- 
come, a one-sided appraisal of the labour theory of value, etc. — shortcomings 
about which Engels wrote in a general way in his letter to Wilhelm Liebknecht 
on April 13, 1876 — the work contained profound anticipation of some 
propositions in the new, materialist economic teaching. 

The work also produced a strong impression on other representatives of 
progressive circles. For example, the Berlin physician Julius Waldeck, stressing 
in his letter to Johann Jacoby the maturity and boldness of the ideas 
expounded in this work, exclaimed: “Engels has worked a real miracle!” 
(G. Mayer, Friedrich Engels. Eine Biographie, Bd. 1, S. 171.) 

In English the Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy was first published as 
an appendix to the book: Karl Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844, Foreign Languages Publishing House. Moscow, 1959. p. 418 

\ 

The Anii-Cam Law League — sec Note 40. p. 428^ 

*** The reference is to the New York fire of December 16, 1835. p. 434 

*** Several pamphlets signed “Marcus” appeared in England, in particular: On the 
Possibility of Limiting Populousness, printed by John Hill, Black Horse Court, 
Fleet Street, 1838, and The Theory of Painless Extinction, the publication of which 
was announced in The New Moral World on August 29, 1840. They expounded 
the Malthusian misanthropic theory of population. The principal ideas of 
“Marcus” were also summed up in the anonymous pamphlet: An Essay on 
Populousness, printed for private circulation; printed for the author, 1838. p. 437 

The reference is to the Poor Law Amendment act of 1834, under which the 
poor were placed in workhouses named by the people “Poor Law Bastilles” 
Tbe repeal of this law was one of the main demands of the Chartists. 

A characterisation of this l^w is given in Marx’s work “Critical Marginal 
Notes on the Article 'The King of Prussia and Social Reform By a Prussian’” 
(see pp. 194-95 of this volume). p 437 

*** It is difficult to judge by the available material to which literary plan this 
statement refers. Possibly Engels had in mind a work on English social history 
which he intended to write and which he mentions at the end of this work (see 
p. 443 of this volume). In his senes of articles. The Condition of England, which 
is a bncf preliminary outline of this work, Engels charactenses the economic 
teaching of Adam Smith and the utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham and James 
Mill as a theoretical expression of the domination of pnvate property, egoism, 
alienation of man. which represent the consummation of the principles 
foUowing from the Christian world outlook and world order (sec pp. 485-87 of 
this volume). It is probable, however, that he had in mind a plan of some 
special work on economics. A year later, in particular, Engels worked on a 
pamphlet about the German economist List (see his letter to Marx of November 
19, 1844). p. 439 

Engels has in mind a work on English social history which he planned to write 
and for which he collected material during his stay in England (November 
1842- August 1844). He intended to devote a whole chapter of this work to the 
condition of the working class in England. Later he changed his plans and 
decided to write a special work on the English proletariat, which he did upon 
his return to Germany. His book The Condition of the Working-Class in England 
was published in Leipzig in 1845 (sec this edition, Vol. 4). p. 443 
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Engels intended to write The Condition of England as a series of articles for the 
Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher. The critical analysis of Carlyle’s book Past and 
Present was the beginning of it, a sort of introduction, which was to be followed, 
according to the author’s plans, by the main sections under the same genera! 
title '(see p. 468 of this volume). However, two other articles written by Engels 
on the same subject for the Deutsch-hranidsische Jahrbiicher were never printed 
in the journal as its publication ceased. These articles were published in two 
parts in the Paris Vorwdrts! some months later, after Engels met Marx in Paris 
at the end of August 1844 and with the help of his friend became an editor of 
and a contributor lo the newspaper. 

The pan of the wcnk published in the Deutsch-hranzosische Jahrbiicher 
aroused considerable interest, as Engels himself stated, among the readers in 
(Germany (see Engels’ letter to Marx of early October 1844). 

Engels cites from Thomas Carlyle’s book in his own translation into 
German In so doing he often abridge^ the text and dots not always mark the 
omissions by leaders. In some cases he merely renders the contents of some 
passage or another; the italics in quotations as a rule belong to Engels Engels 
gives no references to page numbers, for tbe readers’ convenience page 
numbers are given in footnotes in this edition p. 444 

18 K reference is to the repeal in 1828 of the Test Act cjf 1673 and some other 

acts under which only members of the Church of England could occupy 
governmental or eleitive posts, and also to the subsequent abolition of some 
religious restrictions and of the pruileges of the top aristocracy (the Act of 
Emancipation of 1829, which granted Catholics the right to be elected to 
Parliament, the Reform Act of 1832), Engels wrote about this in greater detail 
in the last of the series of his articles The (jondttion of England (see pp. 490-91 
of this volume) p 445 

(.onccMiiing ihe fnglish tianslaiujii of DaMcl Strauss' hook see Note 140. 

p. 447 

I he Reform A<t jiasscd \)\ the British 1‘ai li.nneni in June 1832 was directed 
against the political monopoK c)| the landed ,nid financial aristocracy and 
marie meniheiship ol I’ai liarnent open lo representatu es of the industrial 


fionrgeoisie I he proletariat and the pett\ bourgeoisie, whu h formed the mam 
for(<‘ in ifie struggle loi the leform, did not get any electoral rights p. 447 

In Aiigust 1842 Man< hester was the (entre of Chartist agitation and of a powerful 
strike movement P- 

The People’s C harter— set Note 139 P- 450 

d’he CJorn Lavs — see Note 40 P- 453 


Lausez-faire, lausez-aller — the formula of the economists who advocated free 
trade and non-intervention bv the state in the sphere of economic relations. 

p 454 

’ B\ the "great week" is meant the bourgeois July resolution of 1830 in fiance 
The major events took place between July 27 and August 2. p 455 

.V/onsoTi’s fn//s— pills invented In the English quack James Morison and widely 
advertised bv him in the mid-twentics of the nineteenth century as a remedy 
for all ailments They were prepared from the juice of certain tropical 


■J1 IHJ 
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Engels has in mind the last period of Schelling’s life and activity when, having 
renounced many of his progressive ideas, he started preaching a mystical 
philosophy of open irrationalism. At that time Schelling was Invited to Berlin 
University to oppose the influence of the Hegelian school (end of 1841-42). For 
more detail see Engels' Schilling and Revelation (this edition, Vol. 2). p. 461 

Home-colonies — the naine Robert Owen gave to his communist societies. 

p. 466 

Engels expressed the same hope for subsequent evolution of Carlyle’s views in 
the radical direction in his note to the concluding chapter of his book: The 
Condition of the Working-Class in England (1845) (see this ediuon, Vol. 4). 
However, his hopes were not justified and he decided to make the followinjg 
addition to this note in the second C»crman edition (1892): “But the February 
Revolution made him [Carlyle] an out-and-out reactionary. His righteous wrath 
against the Philistines turned into sullen Philistine grumbling at the tide of 
history that cast him ashore.” p 467 

200 jind the following article are the continuation of The Condition of England 
published in the Deuts(h-Franzosi\ihe fahrbucher (see Note 187) Both articles 
were evidently written not later than February-March 1844, as can be judged 
by their contents and, in particular, the references to some facts (rejection of 
the motion to publish parliamentary minutes, O’ConneH’s trial) as events that 
had taken place several weeks before (see pp. 500 and 506 of this volume) It is 
possible that Engels ceased writing this series because of the closure of the 
Deutsch-Franzosische fahrbucher From the last lines of the preceding article we 
see that the central theme of this senes was to be the condition of the working 
class in England 

In English the article was first published in the book: Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels, Articles on Britain, Progress Publishers. Moscow, 1971 

p. 469 

The reference is to the coalition wars of European states against revolutionary 
and Napoleonic France lasting from 1792 till 1815 England was an active 
member of these coalitions p 469 

^ According (o later historical investigations, in the I5ih-17th (rntunes (opyhold- 
ers (a category of peasants holding land In copv, life and hereditary tenants 
who paid feudal rent) comprised the majority of the English peasants who 
had freed ihemsebes from serf bondage Modern science uses the terms 
villeins, bordars and cottars to denote the vaiious categories of serf peasants in 
medieval England p- 474 

The PeopU's Ckarter—Kt Note 139. p. 476 

In the Introduction to the second Clerman edition (1892) of his book Thf 
Condition of the Working-Class in England (see this edition, Vol. 4). Engels made 
the following addition to the analogous note “The historical outline of the 
industnal revolution given above is not exact in certain details, but in 1843-44 
no better sources were available ” The more precise information gained from 
later investigations includes, in particular, the fact that Arkwright was not the 
inventor of the spinning-jcnny but used a number of inventions made by 
others. Judging by the corresponding passages in The Condition of the Working- 
Class in England, Engels here made use of other books besides Porter’s work; 
E. Baines. History of the Cotton Manufacture of Great Britciin, l^ondon. 1835; A. lire, 
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The Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain, Systematically Investigated and Illustrated, 
Vols. 1*2, London, 1836. p. 485 


205 reference is to the democratic correspondence societies organised in 

various English towns in the 90s of the eighteenth century under the influence 
of the French revolution. The first — the London Correspondence Socie- 
ty was founded in 1792. In the autumn of 1793 an attempt was made to 

unite these organisations by convening a congress in Edinburgh which assumed 
the name of the Convention. The, government answered with reprisals; some 
members of the Convention were condemned to penal servitude. In 1794 the 
leaders of the London Correspondence Society (Thomas Hardy, Horne Tooke 
and others) were arrested. By the end of the 90s the activity of the 
correspondence societies ceased; however, their ideas and traditions had a great 
influence on the further development of the radical movement in England, 
especially in the period of intensive agnation for the democratic reorganisation 
of its political system in 1816-23. p. 487 


In English this article was published in the book: Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels, Articles on Britain, Progress Publishers. Moscow, 1971. p. 489 

The Test Act of 1673 demanded recognition of the dogmas of the Church of 
England by persons occupying governmental posts At first directed against 
attempts to re-esublish Catholicism, this Act was subsequently applied against 
various religious sects and trends which deviated from the dogmas of the 

Established Church. , . i 

The Habeas Corpus Act was passed by the English Parliament in lo79 

Concerning this Act see p 506 of this volume. . , u 

The Bill of Rights, passed by the English Parliament in 1689, restricted the 
riffhts of the King in Parliament and confirmed the compromise between the 
landed aristocracy and the top financial and commercial bourgeoisie which had 
been achieved as a result of the “Glorious Revolution of 1688 p. 4yi 

The Marm Carta libtrtatum—a document signed by the English Wng John 
Lackland on June 15, 1215, under pressure from the rebellious barons. It 
restncied the rights of the King, mainly in the interests of the big feudal lords, 
and contained some concessions to the knights and to the towns 
The Reform Acl — see Note 190 

The reference is to the mass campaign foi the electoral reform, the peak year 
Ling iVsT. The Reform Act waf passed as a result of this campaign 
((aonccrning the Reform An see Noie 190) P 

The reference is to Thomas Dumombe s speech 

Aupist 9, 1852 (see Homardt Parhamentary Debate.. 1852, Vol.^XIV. 

PP- ''. 59 . 1161 ) 

The Act of Emancipation — i*er Note 188 

Th. r.l.r.n<. » .« 'h. "f S’,,";' 

^ 380-600) P 


Barliamentart Dehatn. 1844. \ ol LXXH, pp 


rarltamentary ueoaiei. lo-n. - - i . 

The Thirty-, Vine Articf/s— the symbol of faith of the Church o , ^g 
passed by the English Parliament in 1571 
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The Corporation Act, passed in 1661. demanded recognition of the dogmas of 
the Church of England by persons holding elective posts (mostly in municipal 
administration). It was repealed in 1828. 

Concerning the repeal of the Test Act see Note 188. p. 501 

See Note 188. p. 502 

The reference is to Thomas Gibson's speech in the House of Commons on 
February 14. 1844 (see Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 1844, Vol LXXII, 
P- 798). ' p 50 ^^ 

Repealers — see Note 149. p 504 

The reference is to tfie banning by the English authorities of the mass meeting 
in Clontarf fixed by the Irish Repealers for October 5, 1843 The government ^ 
concentrated troops in the region to prevent the protest demonstration In 
these circumstances OCiOnnell and his followers clecicled to ( anc'cl the meeting, 
this encouraged the English authorities, who regarded it as a sign of weakness, 
and they decided to bring the Irish leaders to trial The trial took place in 
January-February 1844 (concerning the trial see Note 179) p. 505 


The reference is to the National C^harter Association, concerning which see 
Note 143 p 505 

The Antx-Com Law League — see Note 40 p 505 


The reference i.s to the trials of the leaders of the National Charter Association 
and the participants in the strike movement ol August 1842, ordered by the 
authorities in various towns of England after the suppression of the movement 
There were mass reprisals Out of more than 1,500 persons (mostly workers) 
arrested more than a half were put on trial. Sentences as a rule were very 
.severe Thus in Stafford (October 1842) fiftv accused weic‘ scnleiued to trans- 
portation (many of them for life) and 180 to various terms ot impriscjiiment A 
large group of Chartist leaders headed by Feargus O’Connor were also 
sentenced, their trial being held in March 1843 in Lanca.ster (later the sentence 
was quashed owing to mass pressure) Besides the towns mentioned by Engels 
trials were held in Chester, Liverpool and some othei places in the autumn 
of 1842 p 50b 

Carolina — the criminal code of the Emperor Charles V (Oonstitutio crimtnalis 
Carolina) passed by the Reichstag in Regensburg in 1532, it was marked by the 

extreme seventy of the penalties which it prescribed p 509 

This passage proves tliai F^ngels intended to continue the series Lhe Condition oj 
England istt Note 200) He eviclentlv planned to describe the* condition of tfic 
English working class and examine the social, including labour, legislation that 
existed in England. p 511 

This letter written by Engels to the editor of The Northern Star is incomplete 
only the part of it which was published in the newspaper’s editorial article on 
May 4, 1844, “The ‘Movement’, at Home and Abroad”, has survived Without 
mentioning the author’s name, the editor of The Norlhfm Star introduced him 
to the readers as the author of an essay on “Continental Communism” (they 
had in mind Engels’ article: "Progress of Social Reform on the Continent” 
which had been reprinted in the newspaper) Engels’ offer to contribute to the 
newspaper met the intentions of its editor Harney, who wanted to impart an 
international character to the newspaper by extending information on foreign 
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affairs, as the editorial article mentioned above stated. From that moment 
Engels worked as an official reporter of the Chartist newspaper. The same is- 
sue carried Engels’ note on the situation in Prussia marked: “From our own Cor- 
respondent”, which (sometimes with slight alterations) was used in respect of all 
the material he sent to The Northern Star. Articles written by Engels were printed 
in the section: “Movements Abroad” under the editorial headings denoting 
the country the information referred to (“Germany”, “Prussia”, “Bavaria”, 
“Poland”, "Russia”, “Switzerland”, “France”, etc.). Sometimes several articles 
by Engels were printed in the same issue under different headings (e. g., 
on May 18 and 25, 1844). It is possible that in such cases the editors themselves 
divided the material of a single report into several parts. p. 514 


In the course of his further study of the position in (Germany Engels came to 
the conclusion that in the historical conditions obtaining the establishment of a 
centralised and not of a federal republic would meet the aims of the consistent 
struggle against political disunion and the remnants of medieval particularism in 
all spheics of social life. During the revolution of 1848-49 Marx and Engels, 
in contraposition to the petty -bourgeois republicans, who adhered to the 
principle of federalism, upheld the demand of transforming Germany into a 
single democratic republic. P- *'>14 

“ The work under this title was not published by David Strauss p. 517 

The reference is apparently to the following pamphlets by Adam Gurowski: La 
verite sur la Russie, 1834 and La civilisatton et Ui Russte, 1840 p 519 


One of the public buildings of Ludwig of Bavaria, built in 1841 near 
Regensburg, was named by him “Walhalla” after the legendary posthumous 
abode of the German mythological heroes. The palace contained a collection of 
sculptures of famous men in Germany. The King himself wrote a guide book 
for It: Walhalla’s Genossen, geschilderl durch Kbnig Ludwig den Ersten von Bayern, 
dem Grunder Walhalla’s, Miinchen. 1842 Poems written by Ludwig of Bavaria 
provide a sample of meaningless and pretentious poetry: they were published 
in 1842. P 


The reference is to the wars waged by the tsarist government against the 
peoples of the North Caucasus (Adyghei. Chechens, Avars, Lezghins, etc.) 
fiehting for their independence. In the 1820s the liberation straggle of these 
peoples against the tsarist colonisers and the arbitrary rule of the local feudal 
lords was headed by Shamil, who was proclaimed Imam of Daghestan in 1834. 
The movement reached its peak in the 40s of the nineteenth century and was 
suppressed in 1859. P' 

The canton of Vaud (German Waadt) was known for its democratic traditions^ 


2S1 


Prior to 1798 Switzerland was a union of small autonomous 
ixdilical 5wav was exercised by the mountain patriarchal cantons headed by an 
^istocratic Oligarchy. In 1798 a Helvetic Republic dependent on France was set 
uJTswitzSd w'hich wa, at the time occupied by the troops oHhe French 
Directory Political privileges of the old cantons were abolished. 

Treat^of XL of 1814 was approved by the Congress of V.enna 1814-15 
Xh'restored the former sovereignty of the cantons; in the majority of them the 
clerical aristocratic elements again came to the ore. 
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north-western cantons, which were more advanced, the power went to the 
bourgeoisie, but its aspirations for the unification of the country encountered 
resistance from the backward mountain cantons. p. 526 

This prevision of Engels came true in three years. In November 1847 a civil 
war broke out in Switzerland between the aristocratic cantons united into a sep- 
arate confederation known as the Sonderbund (the treaty was concluded at the 
end of 1845) and the north-western bourgeois cantons, in the course of which 
the Sonderbund was defeated. Bourgeois reforms were carried out in the Swiss 
cantons. Under the Constitution of 1848 Switzerland became a confederation. 

In 1844, under the influence of the ruling clerical aristocratic circles the 
canton of Valais entered the Sonderbund. Radicals in Valais again came to 
power after the Sonderbund broke up. 

Engels’ article “The Civil War in Switzerland” was a response to the events 
of 1847 (see this edition, Vol. 6). p. 526 

During the July revolution of 1830, which led to the downfall of the Bourbon 
dynasty, Jacques Laffitte, a representative of moderate liberal circles of the 
financial bourgeoisie and a member of the Chamber, which assumed power in 
Pans, helped to secure the accession to the throne of Louis Philippe, the Duke 
of Orleans p 527 

The liberation struggle of the Algerians led by Emir Abd-el-Kader against the 
French colonisers lasted with interruptions from 1832 to 1847, Taking 
advantage of their military superiority, the French conquered Abd-el-Kader’s 
state in Western Algeria in the period between 1839 and 1844 However, 
Abd-el-Kader continued the struggle, resorting to guerrilla warfare and relying 
on the help of the Sultan of Morocco When the latter was defeated in the 
Franco-Moroccan war in 1844, Abd-el-Kader hid in the oases of the Sahara. An 
upnsing m Western Algeria in 1845-47, which was suppressed by the French 
colonisers, was the last stage of this struggle p 

Caliphs — local rulers in Abd-el-Kadcr’s state, subject to the central go\ernmeni 

p .529 

The reference is to the Divorce Bill drafted in 1842 by fYiedrich Savigny, one 
of the founders of the reactionar> historical school of law. who from 1842 to 
1848 was High Chancellor of Prussia. p. 530 

Although the Divorce Bill was kept secret, the Rheintsche Zeitung edited by 
Marx published the Bill on October 20. 1842, thus initiating a broad discussion 
on the subject. On December 19, Marx’s article “The Divorce Bill" (see this 
edition, Vol. 1), in which he criticised the Bill, was published. The publication 
of the Bill in the Rheinische Zeitung was one of the reasons for the persecution 
of the paper, which finally led to its banning in March 1843. p. 530 

Landtags — provincial and local assemblies of estates established in Prussia in 
1823; they consisted in the main of represenutives of the nobility; urban and 
village communities had very small representation. Landtags were convened by 
the King and their functions were restricted to discussion of bills and to 
questions of local economy and administration. p. 530 

This report had the following paragraph added to it by the editors: “In 
addition to the above, we give the foUowing paragraph from the Sun: 

"We learn from Breslau on the 9ih inst. that the weavers have returned to 
their work after having obtained an increase of wages. They burst in, during 
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their excursions, the doors of several wood-rangers’ houses, and carried off the 
fowling-pieces and ammunition, but without touching anything else.’” p. 531 

On the song of Silesian weavers, sung by the participants of the uprising of 
June 4-6, 1844, see Note 44. p. 532 

This draft of the young Engels’ verse drama Cola dt Rienzt only l^ecame known 
after Volume 2, containing his early works, letters and literary experiments, 
had already gone to press. This draft is therefore being published in the 
present volume as a supplement, although chronologically it belongs to Volume 2. 

The draft manuscript was discovered among the posthumous papers of the 
German poet Adolf Schults, a native of Elberfeld, by Michael Knieriem, director 
of Frederick Engels House in Wuppertal Schults belonged to a group of 
Wuppertal writers and art-loveis which included many of Engels’ fellow 
pupils from the Elberfeld high school who kept in touch with him during his 
residence (from July 1838 to March 1841) in Bremen, where he was gaming 
practical experience with a commercial firm and was also engaged in literary 
activities. Knieriem arranged the first publication of this drama in co-opera- 
tion with Hans Pelger, director of Karl Marx House in Trier (see Michael 
Knieriem, Friedrich Engels' Cola di Rienzi. Em unbekannter dramatischer Entwurf. 
Herausgegeben vom Friednch^Engels-Haus, Wuppertal, und Karl-Marx-Haus, Trier, 
Trier, 1974) The draft was evidently intended for an opera libretto, as may 
be gathered from a letter of September 30, 1840, sent by Engels’ schoolfriend 
Carl dc Haas to Schults and other Elberfeld writers in which there is a reference 
to Engels’ intention of writing the text of an opera at the request of one of his 
Elberfeld friends This is also borne out hy the style of the ^^ork, parts of which 
arc specially adapted for peiformance (duets, trios, and settings for chorus), and 
in which provision is made for the insertion of musical episodes. The draft wa.s 
in all probability written between the end of 1840 and the beginning 
since one page of the manuscript bears a short passage in Hebrew from the Old 
'I e.siament which was also quoted in a letter of Februarv 22, 1841, from Engels to 
Friedrich (iracber (see present edition. Vol 2, p 526). . r 

Fngels took the plot for his drama from events in Rome in the middle ol 
the 14lh century — the struggle which developed between the feudal aristocracy 
on the one hand and the merchant and artisan population on the other In 
May 1347, as a result of a popular uprising, a republic 
RoL with “people’s tribune” Cola di Rienzi at its head. With Rienzi, firm 
measures agafnst^the nobility and a desire to affirm the pnnaple of poHar 
sovereignly and achieve the unification of Italy were combined with fantastic 
notions^teut the restoration of ancient Rome's grandeur and 
Banished from Rome at the end of 1347 as a result of intrigues by the feudal 
magnates. Rienai was leinstated tn August 1354 with the a.d o 
con^anded b> foreign cond.mcn The people "x 

drama deals with the second ° "everal^ places, there are author's 

1'he manuscript is a rough draft. In P ,„i„als 

corrections, erasures and additions in t e m g Some drawings 

-F.E." and Engels' signature £%totTthe drama, whde 

-I- 
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contain a variant of the beginning of \ct One. Scene One (in the present edition, 
this has been printed after the corresponding first version and has been separated 
from it. as from the continuation, by a horizontal line) p. 537 

In mid-June 1844 Jenny Marx with her baby girl Jenny born on May 1 left 
Paris, where she had lived with her husband since October 1843, for Trier to 
visit her mother Caroline von Westphalen. Jenny with her daughter and a 
wet-nurse returned to Paris in September 1844 p. 575 

At the end of 1843 Caroline von Westphalen left Kreuznach, where she had 
lived after the death of her husband, Ludwig von Westphalen, for Trier. 
Apparently, she lived in Trier for a time in the house of the tax-collector 
Wettendorf p. 576 

An allusion to the reverberations of the Silesian uprising of weavers of June 
4-6, 1844. In Breslau, the capital of Silesia (Polish' Wroclaw), new popular 
disturbances took place on June 6 and 7. p. 577 

Jenny had in mind the strained relations between Marx and his mother caused 
by Marx’s refusal to enter the civil service and his choice, after graduating from 
the University, of a type of activity which from his mother's point of view could 
bring neither material welfare nor a stable social position. The fame brought to 
Marx by the publication of the Deutsck-Franzosische Jahrbxicher and a certain 
improvement m his material condition made Henrieite Marx slightly change 
her attitude towards Marx and his family p 577 

An apparent reference to the work Marx was planning to write on Bruno 
Bauer and other Young Hegelians (see Note 30) This plan was realised later, 
when together with Engels he wrote The Holy Family, nr ('nhque of ( ritual 
Cntictsm (see this edition, Vol 4) p. 578 

Only that part of this letter has survived which Marx decided to publish in the 
Pans newspaper Vorwarts', without mentioning the author’s name, under the 
title “From the Letter of a German Lady”. In his letter to Ludwig Feuerbach of 
Aug^ust 11, 1844, he wrote that the excerpt had been taken from his wife’s 
letter (see this volume, p 357' The publication of this letter was prompted b) 
an attempt made on King Frederick William IV on July 26, 1844, by H. L 
Tschcch (sec Note 46) p. 580 

Marx's letters to his wife mentioned here have not been found p. 581 

The reference is to the traditional religious rites connected with the cult of the 
so-called Holy Coat of Trier (supposedly stripped off Christ licforc his 
crucifixion) kept in Trier Catholic Cathedral. TTiis cult attracted many pilgrims 
from other German towns p 583 

The German radical publicist Georg Jung and other friends of Marx in 
Cologne took upon themselves to sell a certain number of copies of the 
Deutsch-FraniSsische Jahrtnuher which Marx had received instead of author’s 
emoluments and instead of wages for his work as an editor. Some of the copies 
sent from Switzerland by boat were confiscated by the Baden authorities. On 
July 31, 1844, Jung wrote to Marx that he had posted Marx 800 francs in 
compensation of the confiscated copies p 58 S 
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Xtkl-ri-Kndfr (c 1808-1883) — Kmir of Al- 
geria. one of rhe Arab leaders in the 
national liberation wars of 1832-47 
in Morocco and Algeria against the 
French conquerors — 528, 529 
AM nr-Rahman ll (c. 1790-1859)- Em- 
peror of Morocco (1822-59),— 528 
Aeschylus (525-456 B. C.) — (ireek drama- 
tist .-1 79, 307 

Alexander of Macedon (Alexander the 
Great) (356-323 B.C ) — soldier and 
statesman of the ancient vsorld —489 
Alison, Sir Archibald (1792-1867) — 
Scottish historian and economist, 
Tory.- 436, 438. 440. 452 
Ahwn, William Pultene^ (1790-1859) — 
professor of medicine at Edinburgh 
University, Tors —451 
Aruichams (c. 600 BC) — Greek phi- 
losopher, Scythian b> birth — 18() 
Arflgo, Dominufue Francois (1786-1853) — 
French astronomer, physicist and 
mathematician, politician, Republi- 
can — 353 

Arce/in — military surgeon, served in the 
French army in Algeria (1841-43) — 
529 

Aristotle (384-322 B C.) — Gieek philos- 
opher — 1 37, 305 

Arkwright, Sir Richard (1732-1792)-- 
English industrialist , introdui ed 


spinning-looms in production that 
were later named after him.— 442, 
479. 480, 482 

Ashley (Cooper, Anthony Ashley, 7th Karl 
of Shaftesbury) (1801-1885) — English 
politician, Tor) philanthropist.— 447 

Aumale, Henri Eughe Philippe Louis 
dVrleans, Due d’ (1822-1897)- 
son of King of the French Louis 
Philippe, look part m the conquest of 
Algeria in the forties, one of the 
commanders in the Fienth army — 
528, 529 


B 

Baheuf, Francois Noel (Gracchus) (1760- 
1797 ) — French revolutionary, advo- 
cate of utopian equalitarian commu- 
nism, organisei of the conspiracy of 
“equals ’. — 393, 396, 397 

Bacon, Francu, Baron Verulam, Viscownt 
St, Albans (1561-1626)- English phi- 
losopher, naturalist and historian.— 
193, 472, 490 

Bairslow, Jonathan (born c. )-819) — par- 
ticipant in the Chartist movement, 
delegate to the Chartist Cxinveniion 
(1842).- 398 

Barbaroux. Charles Jean Mane (1767- 
1794) — leading figure in the French 
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Revolution, deputy to the Con- 
vention, Girondist. — 364, 365, 369, 
370 

Barere de Vxeuzac, Bertrand ( 1 755- 1841) — 
French lawyer, leading figure in 
the French Revolution, deputy to 
the Convention, supported the 
Jacobins, subsequently took part 
in the Thermidorian coup. — 197. 
362, 369 

Barmby, John Goodwyn (1820-1881) — 
English publicist, Christian Social- 
ist, founder of the Communist Prop- 
aganda Society. — 414 

Bauer, Bruno (1809-1882) — German 
philosopher, one of the Young He- 
gelians.— 146-50, 152, 154, 157, 160, 
168-72, 231. 232, 327, 356, 406. 462, 
578 

Bauer, Edgar (1820-1886) — German 
philosopher and publicist. Young 
Hegelian, brother and supporter of 
Bruno Bauer. — 407 

Bazire, Claude (1764-1794) — leading 
figure in the French Revolution, 
deputy to the Convention, Danton’s 
supporter — 372 

Beaumont de la Bonnmiere, Gustave 
Auguste de (1802-1866) — French 
liberal pubbcist and politician, author 
of a number of works on slavery in 
the United States of America. — 
150, 151, 159, 161, 171 

Beltz, Peter — Kreuznach tailor, witness to 
the signing of the marriage contract 
between lUrl Marx and Jennv von 
Wcsiphalcn — 572 

Benkendorff, Alexander Christoforovuh 
(1783-1844) — Count, closest assist- 
ant of Emperor of Russia .Nicho- 
las 1, organiser of the secret police 
in Russia. — 524 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1832) — English 
sociologist, theoretician of utilitar- 
ianism. — 486, .502 

Bergasse, Sicolas (1750-1832) — French 
lawyer and politician, monarchist. 
— 287 

Berthollet, Claude Ijouis, C>omte de 
( 1 748-1822)— French chemist.— 428 

Btron, Armand Louis de Gontaut, Due 
de (1747-1793)— leading figure m 


the French Revolution, general. 
La Fayette’s follower, — 370 
Black, Joseph (1728-1799) — Scottish 
physicist and chemist. — 470 
Blackstone, Sir William (1723-1780) — 
English lawyer, advocate of constitu- 
tional monarchy. — 492 
Blanc, Jean Joseph Louis (1811-1882) — 
French petty-bourgeois Socialist, 
historian. — 352 

Bluntschli, Johann Caspar (1808-1881) — 
Swiss lawyer and conservative poli- 
tician.— 352, 403, 410 
Boileau, Jacques 0752-1793) — leading 
figure in the French Revolution, dep- 
uty to the Convention, (hrondist — 
369 

Boissy d' Anglos, franfois Antoine, Comte 
de (1756-1826) — leading figure in the 
French Revolution, lawyer and writer, 
deputv to the Convention, repre- 
sentative of the Marsh. — 362 
Borne, Ludwig (1786-1837) — German 
enue and publicist. — 394 
Bourbons — French royal dynasty (1589- 
1792, 1814-15 and 1 815-36).— 134, 
371 

Boz — see Dickens, Charles 
Bridgeufater, Francis Egerton, Duke of 
( 1 7.36- 1 803) — powerful English land- 
owner. builder of canals — 485 
Brougham and V aux, Henry Peter, Jst Bar- 
on (1778-1868) — British siaicsm.in. 
lawyer and wnter. Whig — 243 
Buchez, Philippe Joseph Benjamin (1796- 
1865) — French piolitician, historian. 
Christian Socialist. — 165 
Buffon, Georges Louts Leclerc, Comte de 
(1707-1788) — French naturalist. — 
470 

Bunsen, Christian Karl Jostas, Baron von 
(1791-1860) — Prussian diplomat, 
piililicisi aiul theologian. — 210 
Buonarroti, Filippo Michele (1761 -\S1i7 ) — 
Italian revolutionary, Utopian Com- 
munist; a leader of the revolutionary 
movement in France in the late IHih 
and early 19th ccncunes, Babeufs 
comrade-in-arms.— 393 
Bitrel, Eughie (1811-1842) — French 
economist, petty-bourgeois Social- 
ist-194, 196, 244. 245. 257 
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Burger, Wilhelm Christian Heinrich — 
Kreuznach notary. — 571, 572 
Buss, Franz — Obcrburgermcistcr of 

Kreuznach in 1843. — 573, 574 
Buzot, Franfois Leonard Nicolas (1760- 
1793) — leading figure in the French 
Revolution, deputy to the Conven- 
tion, Girondist. — 362, 364, 365, 369, 
370, 371 

Byron, George Gordon Noel, lord (1788- 
1824) — English romantic poet — 
380 


C 

('abet, Etienne (1788-1856) — Fieiuh 

publicist, ads oi ate of utopian com- 
munism . author of Voyage eti 
/fcine — 143. 297. 397. 398.400.402. 
411-13 


Cartwright, Edmund (1743-1823)— Eng- 
lish inventor. — 428, 479 
Chabot, Francois (1759-1794) — clergy- 
man, took part in the French Revo- 
lution, deputy to the Convention, 
Jacobin — 372 

CharUs II (1630-1685)— King of Great 
Britain and Irelancl (1660-85). — 457 
Chevalier, Michel (1806-1879)— French 
engineer, economist and publicist, 
Saint-Simonist in the thirties, later 
a free trader. — 203, 288, 310-11 
elevens, Heinrich Balthasar Christian — 
petty official from Kreuznach, witness 
at the marriage of Karl Marx and 
Jenny von Westphalen. — 574 
Cobden, Richard (1804-1865)— English 
manufacturer and politician, a leader 
of the free traders and founder of 
the Anti-Corn Law League. — 445, 
497 


CJaesar, Gatus Julius (c 100-44 B C ) — 
Roman soldier and statesman — 
208. 489 

i '.ambaches, Jean Jacques Regis de (1753- 
1824) — took part in the French 
Resolution, lauser, depuis to the 
C>onvcntion, Girondist, subsequentK 
a statesman under Napoleon’s rule — 
364, 369 

(Gambon, Pierre Joseph (1756-1820) — 
leading figure in the French Revo- 
lution, deputy to the Convention, 
Montagnard — 364, 365, 369 
Gcinmn, Yegor Frantsevich (1774-1845) 
— Russian statesman. Minister of 
Finance under Nicholas 1 — 524 
CarltU, Richard (1790-1 843) — English 
radical publicist — 504 
Carlyle, Thomas ( 1 795- 1881) — British 
writer, historian and philosopher, 
supported the Tones; preached views 
bt?rdcring on feudal scxialism up to 
1848; later a relentless opponent of 
the working-class movement.— 379, 
444. 447. 449, 450, 452, 453, 455, 
456. 457. 460-67. 476 
Cflmot, Uzare Nicolas MargueriU (1753- 
1823)—Ieading figure in the French 
Revolution, depui> to the t emven 
non, an organisei of the re\oluiion- 
. 1 ! V army — 36'* 


Colonna, Stefano (Stephen) (d. 1379) — 
member of the )>nn(cly Roman fam- 
ilv, scnatoi, leader ol the Ghibelline 
party, was in constant rivalry with the 
Orsini family, one of the opposition 
leaders against Cola di Rienzi; friend 
of Petrarch. — 537-41, 543, 548-55, 
557 


{ ohnnhiis, Christopher (1451-1566) — Ital- 
ian navigator discoverer of \meiica 


— 395 

(jOnsiderant, V^ictor Prosper (1808-1893) — 
French publicist. Ltopian Socialist, 
disciple and follower of Fourier — 
396, 413 

CoTutant, Alphonse Louts (1816-1875) 
French writer, abbot, Christian So- 
cialist. — 414 

Constant de Rebecque, Henri Benjamin 
(1767-1830)— French liberal poli- 
tician. publicist and writer.— 412, 414 

Cooper, Thomas (1805-1892)— English 
poet and journalist; at the begin- 
ning of the forties was active in the 
Chartist movement; later propagated 


Chnstianiiy. — 383 
Cemner, Paul Louis 
French philologist 


(1773-1825)- 
and publicist, 


democrat.— 288 „ r- u 

utn. Vutor (1792-1867)-French 
philosopher — 350 
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Couthon, Georges (1755-1794) — leading 
figure in the French Revolution, 
deputy to the Convention, jacobin, 
supporter of Robespierre. — 374 
Cretet, Emmanuel (1747-1809) — French 
politician. Minister of Internal Af- 
fairs under Napoleon. — 196 
Crochard — sub-lieutenant of the French 
army in Algeria (1841-43). — 529 
Crompton, Samuel (1753-1827) — English 
inventor. — 442, 479, 480 
Cromwell, Oliver ( 1 599- 1 658) — one of the 
leaders of the English revolution; be- 
came Lord Protector of England. 
Scotland and Ireland in 1653 — 
456, 473, 492 


D 

Danton, Georges Jacques (1759-1794) — 
leading figure in the French Revo- 
lution, leader of the Jacobin Right 
wing.— 363, 364. 366-70, 373, 374 
Davy, Sir Humphry (1778-1829) — Eng- 
lish chemist and physicist — 428, 440 
Delaunay d* Angers, Joseph (1746-1794) — 
leading figure in the French Re\o- 
lution, deputy to the Convention, 
Girondist — 370 

Delolme, Jean Louis (1741-1806) — Swiss 
statesman, lawyer, advocate of consti- 
tutional monarchy. — 492 
Desmoulins, Lucie Simplice Camille Benoit 
(1760-1794) — French publicist, lead- 
ing figure in the French Revolution, 
deputy to the Convention, belonged 
to the jacobin Right wing — 287, 374 
Destutt de Tracy, Antoine Louis Claude. 
Comte de (1754-1836) — French econ- 
omist, philosopher, advocate of con- 
stitutional monarchy. — 217, 288, .319 
Dezamy, Theodore (1803-1850) — French 
publicist, advocate of utopian com- 
munism — 1 43 

Dickens, Charles John Huffam (1812- 
1870) — English wnter — 415 
Dterig — manufacturer in Langenbielau 
(Silesia) — 533 

Doherty, Hugh — Irish philologist and 
philosopher, follower of Founer. — 
396 


Dubois-Crance, Edmond Louts Alexis 
(1747-1814) — leading figure in the 
French Revolution, deputy to the 
Convention, Montagnard. — 372 
Ducos, Roger (1747-1816) — leading fig- 
ure in the French Revolution, 
chairman of the jacobin Club (1794), 
subsequently took part in the Bona- 
partist coup (1799). — 374 
Dulaure, Jacques Antoine (1755-1835) — 
leading figure in the French Revo- 
lution, deputy to the Convention, 
representative of the Marsh. — 362 
Dumounei, Charles Franfois du Finer 
(1739-1823) — leading figure in the 
French Revolution, general, closely 
associated with the Girondists, be- 
trayed revolutionary France in 1793 
— 371. 372, 373 

Duncombe, Thomas Sltngsby ( 1 796- 1861) — 
English politician, radical, active in 
the Chartist movement in the for- 
ties— 381. 383. 497 


Edward III (1 312-1377)— King of Eng- 
land 1 1 327-77). — 1 94 

Elizabeth / (1533-1603) — Queen of Eng- 
land (1558-1603)— 194, 495, 503 

Elizabeth (1801-1873) — wife of Frederick 
William IV — 207 

Engelmann, Karl — Kreuznach doctor, 
witness at the marriage of Karl 
Marx and jenny von Wesiphalen — 
574 

Engels, Frederick (1820-1895)- 232, 290, 
351-52, 354, 375, 381, 387. 392. 397, 
398, 404, 407, 410-13, 414, 446, 448, 
449, 455, 456, 458, 459, 460, 490, 
492, 514, 532 

Eules, Bftty — sentenced to death for rnui- 
dering her children to save them 
from dire poverty and starvation — 
449 

Ewerbeck, August Hermann (1816-1860) — 
German doctor and man of letters, 
leader of the Paris communities of the 
League of the just, later member 
of the Communist League. — 354 
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Ferrand, WtUiam Btuhfield — English 

landowner, Tory supporter, mem- 
ber of the Young England group. — 
447 

Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas von (1804- 
1872) — German philosopher. — 

144, 232-34, 303, 327-29, 339, 

349-52, 354-57, 406, 427, 461, 462, 


deputy to the Convention, a Girondist 
leader. — 365 

George I (1660-1727) — King of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1714-27). — 478, 
491 

George III (1738-1820)— King of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1760-1820). — 
478 

Gerhard — Bonn official. — 574 

Gibson, Thomas Milner (1806-1884) — 


463 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (1762-1814) — 
German philosopher — 404 
Fleming, George Alexander — editor of the 
Owcnist journal The New Moral World 
(1837-44); in 1845 founded the 
journal The Moral World which ap- 
peared for a few months — 407 
Fonblanque, Albany William (1793-1872) 
— English liberal journalist — 509 
Fourier, Francois Mane Charles (1772- 
1837) — French Utopian Socialist — 
143, 294. 355, 392, 394-96, 398, 412, 
413, 435 

Fournier- Lheritier, Claude (called Fournier 
FAmericain) (1745-1825) — leading 
figure in the French Revolution, 
Cordelier. — 372 

Frankenthaler— friend of Marx’s family in 
Trier — 578 

Frederick William III (1770-1840) — King 
of Prussia (1797-1840) - 139-40 
Frederick William /V' ( 1 795-1 861 )— King 
of Prussia (1840-61) — 134, 138-40, 
184, 189-91, 193, 195-97, 199. 207- 
10, 406, 515, 516, 530, 571. 580 
Frobel, Julius ( 1 805- 1 893) — German 
radical publicist and publishci of 
progressive literature.— 351-53 
Funtk — Trier notary.— 574 
Funke, Georg Ludwig Wilhelm — Geiinan 
theologian, Right-wing Hegelian — 
287 


Oantlh , Charles ( 1 7 58- 1 836 ) - F reiu h 

economist and politician, epigone of 
mercantilism. — 288 

Censonne, Armund ( 1758-1793) — leading 
figure in ilic French Revolution, 


English politician and statesman, 
free trader — 503 

Girard, Philippe Henri de (1775-1845) — 
French engineer, inventor. — 481 
Gladstone, William Ewart (1809-1898) — 
British politician and statesman, 
Tory and later Peelite, leader of 
the Liberal Party and head of.a num- 
ber of Liberal cabinets in the latter 
half of the 19th century — 382 
Godwin, William (1756-1836) — English 
writer and publicist, one of the 
founders of anarchism. — 486 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1749- 
1832)— German poet. — 134, 323, 
324, 458, 461, 465 

Gorsas, Antoine Joseph (1751-1793) — 
leading figure in the French Rev- 
olution, publicist, publisher of 
the newspaper Coumer de Versailles 
d Pans et de Paru d Versailles, 
deputy to the Convention, Girondist 
— 372 

Gortz — Oberburgermeistei of Trier in 
1844 — 574, 582 

Graham, Sir James Robert George (1792- 
1861)— English statesman, Home 
Secretary in Peel's Cabinet (1841-46) 


— 381, 382, 500 

Gregoire, Henri (1750-1831)— priest, 
look part in the French Revolution, 
deputy to the Convention, Jacobin.— 
363, 368 


iruppe, Otto Friedrich (1804-1876) Ger- 
man publicist and philosopher, oppo- 
iieiit of the Young Hegelians, at- 
tacked Bruno Bauer in 1842. 327 

iuadet. Marguerite Ehe (1758-1794) — 
leading figure m the French Rev- 
olution, deputy to the <^^onven- 


374 
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Guerrier — French Socialist, close associ- 
ate of Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels in the J840s — 354, 584 
Gurowski Adam (1805-1866) — Polish 
publicist, took part in the Polish 
uprising (1830-31): subsequently 
betrayed the national liberation 
movement and emigrated to the 
United States in 1849 — 519 


H 

Hagen. Karl (1810-1868) — German 

historian and politician, Pri\ at docent 
at Heidelberg University. — 352 

Haller, Karl Ludwig xjon (1768-1854) — 
Swiss lawyer and historian, supporter 
of absolutism — 287 

Hamilton, Thomas (1789-1842) — Eng- 
lish writer, author of Men and Man- 
ners tn North America — 151, 153, 
170 

Hargreaves, James (d 1778) — Enghsh 
inventor — 442, 479 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Fnedrich {1770- 
1 8.^ I ) — (ierman philosopher — 4-16. 
19-39. 41. 42. 44-57 58-74. 75-80, 

82-l{)4. 107. 108. 111-17, 121-25. 
128-29. 1.30, 153, 155, 163. 175. iHl. 
231-33, 313, 326-34. 338-45. 404-06. 
457. 461. 463, 486 

Heme, Heinrich 1 1797- 1856) — (.eiman 
revolutionary poet — 579. 580 

Heine, Mathilde (1815-1883)— Hcinnrh 
Heine’s wife — 579 

Herwegh, Georg (1817-1875) — German 
democratic poet — 146, 406, 577, 

584 

Hess, Moses (1812-1875) — German radi- 
cal publicist, one of the chief repre- 
sentatives of "true socialism" in the 
mid-forties — 232, .300. 352, 406 

HeubeU Carolina — sec Westphalen, Caro- 
line von 

Hoffmann von Faltersleben, August Hein- 
rich (1798-1874) — German poet and 
philologist. — 515 

Holbach, Paul Henn Dietrich, Baron d 
(1723-1789) — French philosopher. 
Enlightener.— 380 

Hume, David (1711-1776) — British phi- 


losopher, historian and economist. — 
472 

Huntsman, Benjamin (1704-1776) — 
English inventor. — 484 


j 

Jettchen — see Simons, Henriette 
fonson, Benjamin {t 1.573-1637) — Eng- 
lish dramatist — 451, 465 
joseph Egalite ' — see d'Orleans, Louis Phii- 
lippe Joseph 

Jung, (teorg Gottlob (1814-1886) — Ger-\ 
man publicist. Young Hegelian, one 
of the managers of the Rheinische 
Zeitnng — 58 3 


Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804) — (ierman 
philosopher — 404, 406 

Kapp, Christian (1790-1874)- - (ierman 
philosopher. Young Hegelian, 
friend of Ludwig Feuerbach — 
350, 352 

Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir James Phillips (1804- 
1877)— English physician, public 
figure — 1 93 

Keller, Valentin — witness at the marriage 
of Karl Marx and Jenny von West- 
phalen — 574 

Kepler, Johann (1571-1650) — German 
mathematician and astronomer — 
459 

Kersaint, Armand (»ui .SimoTi de (oet- 
n/mpren, C omte de ( 1 742- 1 793) — lead- 
ing figure m the Frent h Revolution, 
depijtv to the (airneiition, (iirondist 
— 363. 368 

Kosegarten, Wilhelm (1792-1868) — (mer- 
man publicist, — 287 


L 

Ljacroix, Jean Francois (1754-1794) — 
leading figure in the French Revo 
lution, deputy to the Convention. 
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one of Danton’s supporters. — 369, 
374 

La Fayette, Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch 
Gilbert du Motier, Marquis de (1757- 
1834) — leading figure in the French 
Revolution, one of the leaders of the 
moderate constitutionalists (Feuil- 
lants); fled to Holland in 1793 — 
362 

LaffitU, Jacques (1767-1844) — French 
banker and liberal politician, 
headed the government in the 
early j>enod of the July monarchy 
(1830-31).— 527. 528 
Lamartine, Alphonse Mane Louis de 
(1790-1869) — French poet, historian 
and politician, one of the leaders of 
the moderate Republicans in the 
forties — 1 32, 353 

Lammnats, Hugues Feltctte Robert de 
(1782-1854) — K re nth «ibboi, puhli- 
( 1 st. ( hristian Soti.disi — 132. 399 
iMmeth, Alexander, Comte de (1760- 
1829)— leading figure in the Fiench 
Revolution, deputy to the Constituent 
Assembly, one of the leaders of the 
moderate i ouslitiilionalists (feuil- 
l.mts), lied to Austiia in 17^»3 — 363. 
367 


Lauderdale, James Maitland, 8th Earl of 
(1759-1839) — British politician and 
economist, criticised Adam Smith’s 
theories. — 309 

Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent (1 7 4S- 1794)— 
French chemist — 470 
Lehmann — friend of Heinrich Marx’s 
and Ludwig von Westphalen’s fami- 
lies in Trier.— 576, 579 
Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm, Baron von 
(1646-1716) — German philosopher 

and mathematician — 404 
Leo, Heinrich (1799-1878) — German 
historian and publicist, ideologist of 
Junkerdom — 287 

Lf Peletier (pi Lepelletier), de Saitit- 
fargeau, Louu Michel (1760-1793) — 
leading figure in the French Revolu- 
tion, deputy to the C.onveniion, 
Jaiobin — 366. 371 

Leroux, Pierre (1797-1871) — French 
publicist. Utopian Socialist — 350, 
.399. 400 

Levasseur de la Sarthe, Kfn/ (1747-1 834) — 
physician, leading figure in the 
French Revolution, deputy to the 
Convention, jacobin, author of the 
memoirs on the French Revolution.— 


Lameth, (Carles, Comte de (1757-1832) — 
leading figure in the French Rev- 
olution, brother of Alexander La 
meth, deputy to the (ainsiituent 
Assembly, Feuillant. fled to Germanv 
after August 10, 1792. — 363, 367 
iMncuolle, Karl Wilhelm von Deleuze de 
(1796-1871) — German lawyer, au- 
thor of works on the history of the 
Orman states — 287 
/aTijuinrtii. lean Perns, Comte (17'>3- 
lg27) — leading figure in the 
French Revolution, depulv to the 
invention, Girondist. — 365, 3/0 
Ijinvi^re, Pierre Franfots Joachim Henri 
de (1761-1838) — leading figure in the 
French Revolution, deputy to the 
C-onvcntion, Girondist, after 9 Ihei- 
inidor supporter of the restoration 
ot monaichy — 370 
la Source. Mane Pavui 4lhin (l/bJ 
179S)— leading figure m the 
Freni h Revoluuon, deputy to the 
(kinvention. (’.irondist — S72, S7S 


361, 371. 374 

Ltfbig. Justus von, Baron (1803-1873)— 
Cierman chemist — 428,440 
Ltnnf, Carl von (1707-1778) — Swedish 
naturalist, first devised the classi- 
iKalion sv stems loi plants and ani- 
mals — 470 

list, Friedrich U7S9-1840) — (rCMiiian 
\ulgar c( onciinist , ,ulvotaie(l pioiec- 

tionism. — 1 79, 42 1 

Locke, John (1632-1704) — Fnglish duaast 
philosopher and economist.- 478, 

490 

Lotme, de— see Delolme, Jean Louis 
Loudon, CharUs ( 180 1-1 844)- English 
doctor, member of the Commission 
for Investigating Factory Labour.— 


Louis XVI (1754-1793)-Kmg of France 
( 1 774-92 ) — 36 1,371 
Uuvs XVIII (1-ouis U 

1824)— King of Irance (1814-15, 

181.V24) — 130 
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Louts Philippe I (1773-1850)— Duke of 
Orleans, King of the French (1830 
48).— 130, 255, 391. 527, 528 
Louvet de Couvtqi, Jean Baptiste (1760- 
1797) — French writer, political fig- 
ure in the French Revolution, dep- 
uty to the Convention, Girondist 
— 365, 369, 370, 371 
Lucian (c. 120-c. 180) — Greek satirist. — 
179 

Ludwig I Karl August (1786-1868) — 
King of Bavaria (1825-48). — 518. 
521. 522 

Luther, Martin (1483-1546) — outstand- 
ing figure of the Reformation, 
founder of Protestantism (Lutheran- 
ism) in C»ermany, C»crman burghers’ 
ideologist.— 182. 290, 291, 400. 401, 
422 


M 

McAdam, John Loudon (1756-1836) — 
Scottish inventor, who rcsolutionised 
road-buiIding — 484 

McCulloch, John Ramsay (1789-1864) — 
British economist nho vulgarised 
David Ricardo's theories — 192, 
288, 375, 420, 424 

Malthus, Thomas Robert (1766-1834) — 
English clergyman and economist, 
founder of the misanthropic theorv 
of population — 194, 309, 380, 420. 
437-40, 452 

Marat, Jean Paul (1743-1793) — leading 
figure in the French Revolution, 
prominent Jacobin — 363-65, 368-70, 
372-74 

Marcus — pseudonym used by an author 
of pamphlets propagating Malthus' 
theory, published in England in the 
183(Js — 437 

Marius, Gams (c 156-86 B (. ) — Roman 
soldier and statesman, consul (107. 
104-100, 86) — 492 

Marshall, John (I 783-184 1 )— British 
economist and statistician — 254 

Martin du Sord, SicoUis Ferdinand Mane 
Louis Joseph (1790-1847) — French 
lawyer and politician. Minister of 


Justice and Cults during the Julv 
monarchy (since 1840) — 149 
Marx, Caroline (1824-1847) — sister of 
Karl Marx.— 577 

Marx, Heinrich (1777-1838) — father of 
Karl Marx.— 573 

Marx, Henriette (nee Pressburg) (1787- 
1863) — mother of Karl Marx. — 
573, 577, 583 

Marx, Henriette — see .Simom, Henriette 
Marx, Jenny (nee von Westphalen) (1814- 
1881) — wife of Karl Marx. — 351, 
357, 571-84 

Marx, Jenny (1844-1883) — daughter of 
Karl Marx —576. 577, 579. 581, .582. 
584 

Marx, Karl (1818-1883) — 132. 133, 134. 
139, 141-43, 188, 189, 202, 231, 232. 
349-57, 406. 416, 571-84 
Marx, Sophie — sec Schmalhausen, Sophie 
Maurer, Friedrich Wilhelm (lerman 
(1813-c 1882) — (ierman writer, 

democrat, member of the League of 
Outlaws, later of the League of the 
just — 351-53 

Mayer, Elias — witness at the marriage 
of Karl Marx and jenn) von Wesi- 
phalcn — 574 

Mettemich-Winneburg, Clemens Wenzel 
Lothar, Furst ion (1773-1859) — Aus- 
trian statesman and diplomat. Minis 
ter for foreign Affairs (1809-21). 
Chancellor (1821-48), one of the or- 
ganisers of the Holv .Alliance “ 209 
Michel — cousin of jenny Marx — 583 
Michelet, Jules (1798-1874) — French 
hisKinan — 411 

Mill, James (1773-1836) — British etono- 
mist, and philosopher — 211, 224, 
284, 288. 291. 311, 312, 319, 321, 
375, 420, 486 

Mohammed Seghir — („aliph of Algeria, 
who headed Abd-cl-Kader’s troops 
in the 1840s.— 529 

Mcmtesquieu, Charles Louis de Secondat, 
Baron de la Brede et de (16H9-1755) — 
Freiith philos*>pher and sodologist, 
Enlightener — 5, 1 38 
Morison, James (1770-1840) — English 
entrepreneur who amassed his wealth 
through the sale of so-called Mon 
son’s pills — 456. 457, 466 
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Moser, Justus (1 720- 1794) — German his- 
torian and politician, one of the 
founders of the conservative-roman- 
ticist trend in historiography — 287 
Mundt, Theodor (1808-1861) — German 
writer, belonging to the Young 
Germany literary group, professor 
of literature in Breslau and Berlin — 
415 

Munier, Thomas (c. 1490-1 525)— leader 
of the urban mob and the poor 
peasants during the Reformation 
and the Peasant War in Germany 
preached utopian equalitarian com- 
munism. — 172, 400 


N 

Sapoleon J Bonaparte (1769-1821) — 
Emperor of the French (1804-14 and 
1815).— 138, 196, 199, 393, 473 
\auu>erck. Karl Ludwig Theodor (1810- 
1891)— German publici.st. Young 
Hegelian — 515 

\ewton. Sir Isaac ( 1642-1 727)— English 
physicist, astronomer and mathe- 
matician — 459, 470, 478 
Sicholas I (1796-1855) — Emperor of 
Russia (1825-55)- 140. 210, 515. 
519, 520, 524 

\o(iiiles du Gard, Jacques Barthelemy ( 1758- 
1828) — French politician, member 
of the I.egislatne Oirps (1807-15) — 
1 % 


C) 

Oastler, Richard (1789-1861)— English 
politician, 'Forv, philanthropist — 
447 

O'i'onnell, Daniel (1775-1847) — Irish 
lawyer and politician, leader of the 
Ijberal wing of the national libera- 
tion movement — 379. 389-91. :>05, 
506 

O’f'onnor, Feargus tdword (1794-185:)) — 
a leader of the C'hartisl l^fl, ediior- 
iiKhicf of The Sorthmi Star — 3/9 
383. 384 


d'Orleans, Louis Philippe Joseph, Due 
(called Phihppe Egahte') (1747-1793) — 
cousin of the King of France Lou- 
I* KVI, sided with the Revolution 
in 1789, deputy to the Convention. — 
364, 365, 368, 370, 371 
Orstm— member of the princely Roman 
family which was in constant rivalry 
with the Colonna family; leader of 
the Guelph party.— 539-40. 545, 548, 
549, 554 

Owen, Robert (1771-1858)— British Uto- 
pian Socialist — 297, 386, 387, 398 


Pache, Jean Kicolas (1746-1823) — 
leading figure in the French Revo- 
lution, Jacobin, Minister of War and 
Mayor of Pans (October 1792-May 
1794) — 365. 371. 372 
Paine, Thomas (1737-1809) — English 
publicist, Republican, took part in the 
American "War of Independence and 
in the French Revolution. — 387 
Parisot. Jacques Theodore — translator of 
James Mill’s Elements of Political Econ- 
omy into French. — 2 1 1 
Paulus, Heinrich Eherhard Gottlob (1761- 
1851) — German Protestant theolo- 
gian. supporter of the rationalist 
trend in Lutheranism. — 350 
Pfcqueur, Constantin (1801-1887) — 
French economist, Utopian Socialist. 
— 243. 254 

Peel, Sir Robert ( 1 788-1 850)— English 
statesman, Tor\, Prime Minister 
(1841-46). repealed the Corn Laws 
jn 1845 _ 382. 390-91, 445, 491 
Pelisse— sergeant of the French army in 
Algeria dunng the campaign in the 
1840s.— 529 

Petwn de Vtlleneuve, Jerome (1753-1794) — 
leading figure in the French Revolu- 
tion, Mayor of Paris in 1792, deputy 
to the Convention, Girondist.— 362, 
363, 365, 367, 368. 370 
Pehfgand — lieutenant of the French 
.\rmv in .Algeria, Commandant of 
Hiskia in 1844 — 529 
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Phalaris (c. 571-555 B.C.) — tyrant of 
Agrigentum in ancient Sicily; accord- 
ing to legend, burned his opponents 
in a brazen bull. — 454 

Philippeawc, Pierre Nicolas (1754-1794) — 
leading figure in the French Revo- 
lution, deputy to the Convention, 
Right Jacobin, one of Danton’s sup- 
porters. — 364, 369, 374 

Plato (c. 427-c 347 B.C.) — Greek 

philosopher. — 59 

Pompery, Edouard de (1812-1895) — 
French writer and publicist, follower 
of Fourier whose ideas he propa- 
gated in the thirties and forties — 
355 

Poppn — friend of Heinnch Marx’s and 
Ludwig von Westphalen’s families 
in Trier — 579 

Porter, George Ruhardson (1792-1852) — 
English economist and statistician — 
485 

Presshurg, Henrietie — sec Mam, Henrxette 

Prustley, Joseph (1733-1804) — English 
chemist and materialist philosopher, 
public figure. — 470 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph (1809-1865) — 
French pubbcist, economist and 
sociologist, one of the founders of 
anarchism — 143. 201, 241, 280, 294, 
313, 316, 317, 356. 399. 412 


Q 

Quesnay, Francois (1694-1774) — French 
economist, doctor, founder of the 
physiocratic school — 292 
Quinet, Edgar (1803-1875) — French 
histonan, attacked Strauss’ Da^ Lehen 
Jesu . — 41 1 


Raumer, Friedrich Ludwig (^org tvn 
(1781-1873) — Crcrman historian 

and politic lan, pr<ifessur at the 
unncrsities of Berlin and Breslau — 
490 

Rebecqui, Franfots Trophime (1760- 
1794) — leading figure in the French 


Revolution, deputy to the Conven- 
tion, Girondist. — 364, 369 

Reverchon — friend of Heinrich Marx’s 
and Ludwig von Westphalen’s fami- 
lies in Trier. — 579 

Ricardo, David (1772-1823) — English 
economist. — 192, 211, 256, 284, 

288, 291, 309-11, 321, 375, 420, 424, 
428 

Rukes, Johann Anton — witness to the 
signing of the marriage contract be- 
tween Karl Marx and Jenny von West- 
phalen in Krcuznach. — 572 

Rienzi, Cola di (more correctly, Rienzo) 
(1313-1354) — Italian statesman and 
leader (people’s tribune) of the Ro- 
man Republic (1347) and ruler 
(senator) of Rome (1354); looked for 
support from the masses in the 
struggle with the feudal aristocracy. — 
537, 541. 542, 546-48, 550, 553, 
555-57, 559-65 

Robespierre, Augustin Bon Joseph (1763- 
1794) — leading figure in the French 
Revolution, Jacobin, brother of Ma- 
ximilien Robespierre — 165 

Robespierre, Maximilien Francois Mane 
Isidore de (1758-1794) — leading fig- 
ure in the french Resolution, leadei 
of the Jacobins, head of the revo- 
lutionary' government (1793-94)™ 
199, 363-65. 567, 369, 370. 371, 373. 
473, 492 

RorhoU — uncle of Theodor Simons - 
583 

Roland de la Platiere, Jean Manen 
(1734-1795) — leading figure in the 
French Revolution, deputy to the 
Cx>nvention, Minister of the Inic- 
nor, a leader of the Girondists 
364, 365, 369, 370. 371 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-1778) — 
French philosopher and writer f)f 
the Enlightenment. — 167, 380, 387 

Roux-Lavergne, Pierre CeUsttn (1802-1874) 
— French historian and philosophei 
— 165 

Ruge, Amofd ( 1 802- 1 880) — (rcnnan i.i<l 
ical pubiiciM and philosopher. 
Young Hegelian — 132, 133, 134. 

141, 189-93, 195, 196, 199-206, 549 
352, 406. 416, 583 
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Russell, John Russell, 1st Earl (1792- 
1878) — British statesman, Whig 

leader. Prime Minister (1846-52 and 
1865-66), Foreign Secretary (1852- 
53 and 1859-65).— 445, 503, 517 


Sainl-Simon, Claude Henri de Rouvroy, 
Comte de (1760-1825) — French Uto- 
pian Socialist. — 214, 288, 294, 394. 
396, 398 

Salles, Jean Boptute (1 760-1794) — leading 
figure in the French Revolution, 
deputy to the Convention, C»iron- 
dist — 370 

Sand, Cwforge (pseudonym of Aurore Du- 
p%n, Baronne Dudevant) (1804-1876) — 
French writer, representative of the 
demtKraiic trend in romantuism — 
399, 415 

SaTit/rrc. .Antoine Joseph (1752-1809) — 
leading fignre in the fieiuh Revo- 
lution. Commander of the Pans 
National Cfuard (1792-93), (iirondisi 
supporter — 372 

Say, Jean Baptiste (1767-1832) — Fremh 
economist, one of the founders of the 
“three production factors” theorv — 
247. 250. 259-61. 284. 291. 310. 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822)— 
English poet, revolutionary roman- 
tic.— 380, 387 

Stebenkas — friend of Karl Marx’s family 
in Paris, — 579 

Sieyes, Emmanuel Joseph (1748-1836)— 
leading figure in the French Revolu- 
tion, abbot, deputy to the Conven- 
tion, moderate constitutionalist 
(Feuillani) — 362 

Si//er\, ('harles 'Mexis Pierre Brulart, C'omte 
de Genlts, Marquis de (1737-1793) — 
leading figure in the French Revolu- 
tion. general, deputy to the Con- 
\eniion, (.ni’iidisi — 371 

5imoTi.s. Henriette (182()-c 1856) — sister 
of Karl Marx— 577, 582, 583 

Simons. Theodor (b 1813) — architect, 
husband of Heiinetfc Marx — 
5S2 

Sismondi, Jean Charles Leonard Stmonde 
de (1773-1842) — Swiss economist, 
representative of economic romanti- 
cism — 257, 287 

^karhek, Frederic Florian (1792-1866) — 
Polish txonomisi and writer, tollow'- 
ei of Adam Smith — 319-21 

Smith, ■\dnm (1723-1790) — Uritish econ- 
omist— 217, 235. 237, 239, 247. 
2.52, 257-65. 284. 285, 290-92, 317, 
319, 320, 375. 380. 420, 422, 428, 


319-21, 375. 424-26 

Srhelltng. Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von 
(1775-1854)— German philosophei 
-549-51. 404, 450. 461. 463 

Schenk -< ologne oifuial — '<1 
Schleicher, Rohert— Trier doctoi. friend 
of Karl Marx's family— 571, S78. 
579 

Schmalhausen, Sophie (1816-1883) — sister 
of Karl Marx,— 577, 579 
Schw//fr— Dvisseldorf publisher —352 
Schulz- Bodmer, Wilhelm (1797-1860) — 
C;erman publicist, democrat —242, 
254, 258 

.Servan de Gerbty, Joseph (1741-1808) — 
leading figure in the French Revolu- 
tion, general. Minister of War in 
1792. Girondist. — 365, 371 
Shakespeare, Wiflwm (1564-16161 — 
English poet and dramami — 8* . 
180, 323, 524. 465 


470. 48,5-86 

.South well, Charles (1814-1 860)— Eng- 
lish Utopian Socialist, follower of 
Robert Owen — 386. 388 
Spinoza. Baruch (or Benedict) (1632-1677) 
— Dutch philosopher — 463 
Stael. Maaamt dr {Anne Louise Germaine, 
Baronne de Stuel-Holstnn, nee decker, 

1 1 706-1 S 1 Ti— Kreiu'h romantic writ- 
er — 4 I 2 

.Stem, lorenz von ( 1 81 5 - 1 890)— German 
lawyer and historian, author of works 


on the socialist movement, supporter 
of “social monarchy”. — 

Suinmann. Friedrich (1801-1875)— 
CTerman publicist and man of let- 


ters . — 5l7 

Strauss. Davui Fn/drich (1808-1874)— 
C.erman philosopher 
Young Hegelian — 169, 327, 380, 
404. 446, 447. 461, 517 
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Stuarts — royal dynasty in Scotland (1371- 
1714) and in England (1603-1714).— 
134 

Sue, Eugene Mane Joseph (1804-1857) — 
French wnter, author of sentimental 
social novels. — 415 

Sulla, Lucius Cornelius (138-78 B.C.) — 
Roman soldier, dictator. — 492 


Tallten. Jean Lambert (1767-1820) — 
leading figure in the French Revo- 
lution, deputy to the Convention, rep- 
resentative of the Marsh, one of the 
chief participants in the Thermidon- 
an coup. — 372 

Thanisch — Trier official. — 574 
Thompson, Thomas Perronet (1783-1869^ 
— English politician and economist 
free trader. — 428 

Thuriot de La Rosier e, Jacques Alexandrt 
(1753-1829) — leading figure in the 
French Revolution, deputy to the 
Convention, for a time supported the 
Jacobins — 369 

Tocquevxlle, Alexis Charles Henn Maurice 
Clerel de ( 1805-1859)— French lib- 
eral historian and politician — 151 
Tooke, John Home (1736-1812) — English 
radical politician — 487 
Tschech. Heinrich Luduig (1789-1844) — 
Prussian official, democrat, burgo- 
master of Storkow in 1832-41, exe- 
cuted for an attempt on the life of 
Frcdcnck William IV — 580 


U 

I re, ATidreu' H 778- 1857) — English 
chemist and economist, free trader — 
443 

V' 

Valaze, Eleonor Bernard Anne (Anstaphe 
Zoa du Fnche, Baron de (1751-1 793) — 
leading figure in the French Revo- 
lution, deputy to the C.onveniion 
( »irondist — 369 


Valence, Cyrus Marie Alexandre de Tim- 
bume-Timbronne, Comte de (1757- 
1822) — leading figure in the 
French Revolution, general, Dumou- 
riez’s comrade-in-arms. — 370 
Vergniaud, Pierre Victumien (1753-1793) 

— leading figure in the French Rev- 
olution, deputy to the Convention, 
one of the Girondist leaders. — 362, 
364, 369, 371 

Villegardelle, Franfois (1810-1856) — 

French publicist, follower of Fourier 

— 297 

Vmcke, Friedrich Wilhelm Ludwig, Baron 
von (1774-1844) — Prussian states- 
man. — 287 

Voltaire, Franfots Mane Arouet de (1694- 
1778) — French philosopher, writer 
and historian of the Enlightenment 

— 380, 387 


W 

Wade, John (1788-1875)— English 

publicist, economist and historian, — 
433, 441. 507, 509 

Wallace, Sir William (c. 1270-1305) — 
leader of the Scottish uprising 
against British domination. — 528 

WalUr, John ( 1 776- 1 847) — English 

politician, associated with the To- 
nes — 447 

Watt. James (1736-1819) — Scottish 

engineer, inventor of the steam- 
engine — 428, 479, 480, 482 

Watts, John (1818-1 887 ) — English Utopi- 
an Socialist, follower of Robert 
Owen -385-88, 398 

Wedgwood. Josiah (1730-1795) — Eng- 
lish pottery' manufacturer, who de- 
vised improved potterv techniques 

— 479 

Weill, Alexandre {Abraham) (1811-1899) 
— German journalist, democrat, 
lived as an emigre in France in the 
forties.— 352 

Weitling, Wilhelm Christian (1808-1871) 

— one of the early leaders of the 
working-class movement in Germanv. 
tailor by trade, one of the theoreti 
Clans of utopian equalitarian tominu 
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nism.— 143, 201, 232, 401-03 

409, 410, 412 

Welcker, Karl Theodor (1790-1869)— 
German lawyer, liberal publicist. 
Landtag deputy in Baden.— 517 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of 
(1769-1852) — British general and 
statesman, Tory, Prime Minister 
(1828-30).— 445 

Westphalen, Caroline von (d 1856) — 
mother of Jenny Marx — 357 572- 
78 

Westphalen, Edgar von '1819-c 1890)— 

brother of Jenny Marx — 576, .578 
.581, 584 


Westphalen, Jenny — see Marx, Jenny 
Westphalen, Johann Ludwig von (1770- 
1842) — lather ot jenny Marx, Privy 
Councillor in Trier.- 573, 574, 575 
Mrettendorj — friend of Marx’s family in 
Trier.— 576 


Z 

Zbpfl, Heinrich (1 807-1877)— German 
lawyer — 1 37 

Zivanziger — (lernun textile manufac tin - 
ei, owner o( a fa( tory in Peters 
walden (Silesia) — 532 
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Adam (Bib ) — 455 

Apollo — the god of the arts (Gr. Relig ) — 
449 
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